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education for citizenship on which to build an even stronger pro- 
gram. Teachers are sure of one thing — education for citizenship is 
part of the total life of the school, just as the duties of citizenship 
are part of the total life of the citizen. 

Early in 1952 President Kenneth E. Oberholtzer appointed a 
commission to prepare a yearbook on educating for American citi- 
zenship. It is in this setting of a nation intensely concerned for 
the best in citizenship education and a teaching profession equally 
eager to succeed in this service that the Commission has performed 
its task. 
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Ma y this Yearbook sa\ to_t J x read®! 


FIX in your heart the deep comicmn that the welfare of eyery com- 
munity of this nation and of the world depends upon a constantly 
rising level of civic participation by the men and women of the 
United States of America. 


ORGANIZE the school system and each school around the spirit of 
respecting each human being — child and adult in the school. 

GIVE to every child an enduring body of memories about the per- 
sonalities, the ideals, the achievements of the men and women who 
have built the United States of America. Give him also a knowledge 
of the environmental, economic, social, and political influences 
that have governed human relationships and continue to do so. 


RECOGNIZE that every citizen needs a strong emotional devotion to 
the ideals we cherish as a nation; strive to develop his loyalty thru 
vital teaching, thoughtful use of symbolism, and the evoking of 
spiritual values. 


GIVE every child practice in dealing with conflict of opinion. Confront 
him with thorny questions and give him guidance in reasoning 
with others on the issues that arise when honest people have differ- 
ing opinions. 


PLACE the learner, from his first school year to his last, in situations 
where he may act as a good citizen. Thus he can learn to take respon- 
sibility and to work with others for the general good. 

UNDERSTAND that the ideals of freedom and justice that we call 
democracy are opposed by communism and fascism. Let no child 
or youth leave school who is ignorant of the aims and methods of 
tyranny; give him informed access to its literature; arm him against 
its propaganda. 


WORK with all the community, recognizing that the growth of a little 
child into a useful adult citizen is a process that calls for the help 
of many persons, the wise expenditure of a great deal of money 
and the application of skilled professional services. 

SEE a vision of a future community, nation, and world, better than any 
we have ever known, to be attained thru the devoted consecration 
of each citizen to the basic ideals and values of American life. 



PART I 



The Urgency and the Aims 


Education for American citizenship today and for years ahead 
needs to be geared into dynamic national and world movements. 
World tensions have yet to be resolved. Epochal changes in eco- 
nomic life, in the growth and movement of populations, and in 
government are going forward; they hold much of promise for 
human welfare. 

Amid world-shaking changes, the guiding ideals that six genera- 
tions of Americans have venerated stand unmoved and unaltered — 
a refuge to which we can all repair. Ideals of citizenship education 
do not change but the methods for realizing them do change. 



CHAPTER ONE 


The Threat Is Total 

I n this country education has always been expected to make a 
substantial contribution to good citizenship. The founders of our 
republic recognized that under our form of democratic government, 
where the franchise was to be widely held, education for all citi- 
zens was an essential and hence free public schools were an im- 
perative. The need for a people educated in citizenship and the 
need for free public schools cannot be separated. This country’s 
need for a politically mature citizenry explains, more readily and 
satisfactorily than anything else, its basic educational policies and 
its laws and court decisions concerning the establishment and sup- 
port of public schools. Without a clear recognition by our early 
leaders of this need for all citizens to understand the superiority 
of democratic forms of government, to be skilled in its methods, 
and to adhere to its principles of political morality, one wonders if 
our public schools would have developed as they have. 

Nor have public-school men and women failed to recognize edu- 
cation for citizenship as a fundamental aspect of the programs of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. Not only have these 
schools given a large place to education for citizenship but the 
teaching profession has always sought by example as well as by pre- 
cept to build an atmosphere conducive to the practice of good citi- 
zenship in all schools. Each professional generation has used the 
best methods it has known to assure the full discharge of this respon- 
sibility. So the public school has taken its place along with the 
home and the church as one of the three great agencies at society’s 
disposal for the inculcation in children and youth of the duties and 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 

This Yearbook, therefore, is not to be regarded as evidence of a 
belated recognition on the part of the educational profession in 
general, or of the American Association of School Administrators 
in particular, of the need for citizenship education. It is instead 
the feeling of this Commission and, we believe, of our Association 
and of the entire teaching profession that new conditions in the 
school, in this country, and in our world make a yearbook devoted 
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to the problem of citizenship education in the face of the current 
situation desirable. As this Commission has studied its problem, 
has come to the belief that the cumulative effect of changes m the 
lives of our boys and girls while in and out of school, of social an 
economic developments within our society, and of the new align- 
ment of world forces in which this country has become involved 
makes such a Yearbook as this not only desirable but essential. 

In an effort to acquaint the reader with the urgency of the 
situation and to provide a background for the rationale of the 
book, the first two chapters outline the nature of the new and 
changing conditions which make a new study of citizenship edu- 
cation so urgent. The third chapter is a statement of faith in some of 
the enduring values which persist even thru periods of cataclys- 
mic change in our world and which are, therefore, foundation stones 
upon which to build the solid structure of American civic education 
with which subsequent chapters deal. This first chapter is concerned 
with the present world situation and its effect on our attitudes toward 
citizenship education. 


The Nature of the Present World Struggle 

Even the most casual observer of current affairs recognizes the 
magnitude of the world struggles in which this country has become 
involved. He senses the impending threat to our way of life even 
tho he knows that living in a world torn by disputes, dissensions, 
and divisions is not a novel experience for the races of men. Each 
generation has had to face its own particular assortment of disputes 
and divisions which to it was a novel experience. Our generation 
is no exception to the rule. But for Americans especially, the present 
world competition for power and control overshadows all previous 
ones. Our geographical isolation combined with our national policy 
of aloofness have served in the past to insulate us from the rest 
of the world and to make us less conscious of and less concerned 
with such controversies. 

As an aftermath of World War II we live in a social, economic 
and political world almost no part of which escapes new pressures 
and disturbances which strain or wreck many of its prewar institu- 

r 5 n° W r tW maikEtS are l05t and new ones are bring sought 
Old dependencies are abandoned and new nations are being born 
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The dominance of the white race is attacked and racial equality is 
being asserted and realized. The right of a few to a monopoly of 
land is challenged and a redistribution of it is in process, except 
where the state takes all. The necessity of grinding poverty is denied 
and higher standards of living are being demanded. All these are but 
symptoms of the world upheavals which we as a nation experience 
and with which we as a nation have to deal. Unrest in the whole 
world comes closer home to the average American than ever before. 

Now more than ever, we are caught up in these hurricanes of 
world conflict and as a result our nation is more concerned, wor- 
ried, and fearful of the results than any other generation of Ameri- 
cans has been. Our greater concern with present dissension arises 
not alone because it Is our generation’s part in a continuing world 
conflict, nor because our nation is a central figure in it, but also 
because this struggle is different from those which have occupied 
the attention of previous generations in our modern western world. 

Heretofore, the battle for world position, influence, and leader- 
ship among the nations of the western world has been between two 
or more nations with similar cultural backgrounds. In recent cen- 
turies our world has lived under the predominant influence of Spain, 
France, Great Britain, or some group of related powers, and the 
course of events has been changed to some degree by the nation or 
group of nations in control. But all of these changes in the course 
of events were consistent in principle with basic codes and values 
subscribed to by the various controlling powers. International 
struggles in the modern world before World War II were not over 
the values and standards by which men live. Rather were they con- 
cerned with the relative importance of a particular nation or group 
of nations in the existent order. 

In World War II Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy unsuccessfully 
challenged these values and standards. It has remained for the 
Russian dictatorship since World War II to renew its challenge 
and to make the complete break from them. The imperialistic 
power of the Russian communistic dictatorship admittedly drives 
directly at our moral and spiritual ideals, our democratic political 
concepts, and the religious and ethical standards to which we ad- 
here. These facts make the present world struggle between this 
dictatorship and the free world in which we play a leading role the 
most critical with which the modern world has been faced. 
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Total Destruction Threatens Our Way of Life 
This conflict is not one to determine the relative position of nations 
in the power pattern of world politics. It is, instead, a contest to 
determine whether the free world’s ideals and standards shall perish 
or survive. It is a contest to determine whether the world as we have 
known it shall continue to exist at all or whether a totally different 
system of world thought and life shall supersede it. 

And so the question is not only one ol the survival or destruction 
ol the world as we have known it, but of the character of a new 
world that may come into being. Vast numbers of the world’s people 
are illiterate and hence are helpless in a modern civilization. The 
nations in which they live are striving toward independence under 
a driving force of nationalism which makes the education and the 
welfare of the masses a basic aim. The outcome of the world strug- 
gle will help to determine whether the citizens of the new nations 
will emerge from ignorance into a world of individual responsibility, 
freedom, and justice or whether they will be engulfed by tyranny. 


Geographically, the Threat Js Worldwide 


The threat is total— geographical, political, moral. Geographically 
the designs of the Russian dictators encompass the whole world. 
Any effort to stop them short of world domination they call “con- 
tainment” or “aggression.” They have been taught that our kind 
of life cannot continue to exist along with theirs. They accept “co- 
existence” as a temporary necessity. Witness the sinister policy 
statement of Lenin before the Eighth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union: 


thinkable. One or the other mutt triumph in the end And h. t S , / “ 

a series o( frightful clashes between the Soviet Re pu bt and the h “ d Tf' 
will be inevitable. (7.19)' uepubhc and the bourgeois states 

Listen while Stalin, lecturing on ’‘Leninism,” quotes Lenin fur- 
ther on the grand-scale international treachery ?hat this struggle 
for world domination must embrace: 
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To wage a war for the overthrow of the international bourgeoisie, a war 
which is a hundred times more difficult, more prolonged, more complicated, than 
the most bloodthirsty of wars between states, while renouncing beforehand the 
use of maneuvering, of playing off (though for a time only) the interests of one 
foe against the other, of entering upon agreements and effecting compromises 
(even though these may be of an unstable and temporary character) — would not 
such renunciation be the height of folly? We might as well, when climbing a 
dangerous and hitherto unexplored mountain, refuse in advance to make the as- 
cent in zigzag, or to turn back for a while, to.give up the chosen direction in order 
to test another which may prove to be easier to negotiate. (7 :6) 

The spokesmen for communism have subverted the language of 
the free world to their own purposes. Therefore we must read their 
actions as well as their words in order to understand that their 
current policy at any given moment, while it may be “in zigzag,” 
is always completely consistent with their open imperialistic and 
strategic declarations of earlier years. A study published by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives includes in a summarizing statement of 10 conclusions 
the following points: 

An examination of all aspects of Soviet and communist policy and tactics 
leads directly to some simple conclusions. 

1. The communists have one goal — world revolution. 

2. They assume that the revolution will be violent. 

3. They are incapable of accepting the idea that peace can endure from now 
on, and they expect one more catastrophic war. (7:4) 

Supporting evidence for these and related conclusions is given, so 
far as it can be given in the words of communists, in a 238-page 
supplement entitled “One Hundred Years of Communism, 1848- 
1948” (7: Supplement I). 

A similar study by the U. S. Department of State includes the 
following observation: 

The men of the Soviet Union are attempting to acquire, bit by bit, the con- 
trol of world power. Their aim is to build up a real and potential military 
strength greater than any force tint could be brought against them. According 
to their announced intentions, they would then use that strength to establish 
a political and economic dictatorship throughout the world. (6:3) 

The communist leaders expect eventually, by infiltration, revolu- 
tion, aggressive war, or a combination of these to blot out of the 
whole world all other systems of thought and all other ways of 
organizing group life. On the basis of their own admissions and 
claims, the threat is worldwide. 
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The Political Threat to Freedom 

Politically, the Russian dictatorship’s basic philosophy is a com- 
plete denial and rejection of that upon which western political 
democracy is based. They flatly repudiate it and follow a contrary 
philosophy. Freedom of the press, freedom of thought, freedom of 
worship, freedom of enterprise — all our basic freedoms — are denied. 
In Soviet states, the party leadership selects newspaper workers 
and “the newspapers must be directed daily” (6:23). The schools 
are not permitted “to indulge in the slightest deviation from the 
principles of the communist materialistic upbringing of the new 
generation” (6:24). A Russian worker can be transferred from 
one job to another at the government’s bidding and cannot quit 
his job without permission (6:27). Any deviation from the labor 
regulations may lead to imprisonment or committal to a labor 
colony. Thousands of prisoners from other countries work in these 
colonies as slave laborers. A citizen may not travel from one com- 
munity to another without a passport. Upon arriving in a com- 
munity he must register at police headquarters within 24 hours 
(6:30). Such assaults as these upon the freedom of the individual 
show that the communist dictators do not merely threaten us with 
a curtailment of political liberty. They aim to destroy it. 

The Threat to Moral and Spiritual Values 

The Russian dictators undertake to go even further. They pro- 
pose to strike down not only the political instrumentalities by which 
we have implemented our way of life, but also to uproot the religions 
and the systems of morals and ethics which validate these instrumen- 
talities. They are not satisfied merely to destroy the political liberty 
of the individual but they propose to destroy the systems of religious, 
moral, and ethical thought which lead man to think he has an in- 
alienable right to such liberty. They thus strike at the very founda- 
tions upon which our way of life is based. 

The pseudo morality which they accept is that which helps them 
to attain their aims. “From the point of view of communist moral- 
ity,” said Radio Moscow in 1950, “only those acts are moral which 
contribute to the building up of a new communist society” (6:17). 
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They thus embrace the plea of all tyrannies that the end will justify 
the means. 

Religion, denounced by Lenin as “the opium of the people,” is 
relentlessly opposed. In spite of periodic attempts to deny this, 
the following sentences quoted from Soviet pronouncements issued 
in 1949 and 1950 make their opposition clear: 

Religion, -whatever garb it may assume, is essentially hostile to commu- 
nism. . . . 

The struggle against the Gospel and Christian legend must be conducted ruth- 
lessly and with all the means at the disposal of communism. . . . 

The full disappearance and dying out of religion will occur only when all the 
social causes which produce it are destroyed, i.e., the exploiting society will be 
destroyed, and a communist society established. (6:20-21) 

Thus the ideals and principles of democracy as we have known 
them are belittled and denied. The social, economic, and political 
institutions which we have created to further these principles are 
challenged and ridiculed. Our moral, spiritual, and ethical values 
and the religions that have nurtured these values and that have 
sustained our whole democratic life are denounced. Atheism takes 
the place of religion. Everything that we have thought of as the 
good, the beautiful, and the true is disputed, denied, and defiled. 

It is evident that this time we are confronted with more than 
the question of whether the western nations or Russia and her 
satellites shall exercise control over world affairs of the future. 
We are engaged in a struggle which is to decide whether a slave 
world or a free world shall follow. If the struggle is lost, the age- 
old tyrannies and immoralities return. The threat is total. 


America’s Part in the Struggle 

This is a threat to all men everywhere. Not only has it engulfed 
the Russian people and those of other nations that by overt aggres- 
sion or by infiltration the Kremlin has been able to enslave. But 
immediately it becomes a primary threat to this country. The 
Russian dictators are realists. They clearly recognize that we 
represent the backbone of resistance to their plans. Our size, our 
natural resources, our technological skill, our productive capacity, 
and our will to resist mark us in their minds as their immediate 
target for destruction. Their blaring radios and their strident press 
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make this all too clear as they seek to inflame their enslaved popu- 
lations. Thru no planning or intent of our own, but rather by the 
inexorable movement of world events, we suddenly become this 
prime target because we find ourselves — -and the Kremlin sees us - 
not only building up our strength for this struggle but also playing 
the leading role in planning, organizing, and heading the movements 
designed to develop the strength and unify the efforts of all the free 
nations of the world. 

In view of the situation thus created, the keynote of our for- 
eign policy is to help unite the efforts of the diverse, free, and 
independent nations everywhere into a solid world front while 
seeking to preserve for them the freedom and independence of 
thought and action which we cherish for all peoples. At the same 
time and for the same reasons our internal affairs need to be keyed 
to an effort to make us ideologically as well as materially the “arsenal 
of democracy.” 

As one recent analysis of communism warns, there is a grave 
danger of under-rating its power to attract intelligent people. Altho 
much of its propaganda designed to reach the masses is fantastic, 
there is back of it a closely knit body of assumptions and logically 
developed ideas, which interpret all history as a class struggle, and 
all communist activity as the working out of scientific principles 
that will lead to the emancipation of the working classes from 
poverty and oppression. Once the assumptions are accepted, the 
theory seemingly has an appeal something like that of a religion in 
providing a complete explanation of reality and of man as part of 
reality, while at the same time giving to life a sense of purpose (4:vi,' 
6). Not until Americans understand the false assumptions and the 
false theory that is based upon them can they understand the power 
of the largest mass movement that has arisen since the spread of 
Islam. Not until they consciously recognize and build into their own 
characters the opposing assumptions and theory on which the 
American government and way of life are based can they assume 
their full role in world affairs as the advocates of human freedom 
and dignity for all men. 

If the threat from without were not enough to call for strengthen- 
ing education for American citizenship, conditions within might 
cause many to hope that higher levels of civic competence and 
responsibility could be attained thereby. We take our freedoms too 
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lightly. Citizens often fail to exercise their right to vote when im- 
portant national and local issues are being decided. In consequence, 
we sometimes see men re-elected after it is clear that they are the 
tools of corruption. We see good government organizations thwarted 
by lack of popular support in their efforts to clean up political 
messes. Men in appointive offices have used their power arbitrarily 
to gain selfish advantages. Racketeers have infiltrated business and 
labor affairs and have exacted their toll from industry, labor, and the 
general public. Some persons in high office have ruthlessly abused 
privileges and immunities in the furtherance of personal ambitions. 

We are now concerned about all of this, not that such malprac- 
tices are new or because they are worsening. We are concerned be- 
cause in spite of improved means of communication which make all 
citizens cognizant of these conditions, the public appears often to 
be so little concerned about such low standards of public morality. 
Granted that conditions today are better than in the days of “Boss” 
Tweed, thinking citizens still cannot feel satisfied with the current 
sensitivity of the public’s political, civic, economic, and social con- 
science. And so schools are turning to take another look at citizen- 
ship education programs, hoping by improving them to sensitize 
children, youth, and adults to serious internal as well as external 
threats. 

It seems necessary for us to develop to the full all that we have 
of economic, technological, and political strength and of moral 
strength as well if all these threats to our country and to the free 
world are to be met successfully. This must be the single overarch- 
ing policy which unifies what we do in both foreign and domestic 
affairs. And yet under our social and political philosophy our gov- 
ernment cannot pursue such a policy effectively except with the 
wholehearted support of our people. Wherever there is freedom of 
the mind and spirit, wherever “government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” government must have at its dis- 
posal the moral strength, wisdom, and vitality which flows to it out 
of the free will of its people. As a nation, we may be most richly 
endowed with natural resources; we may possess technological 
“know-how” beyond that of any other nation; our potential pro- 
ductive capacity may be unexcelled; wc may have the most efficient 
economic system known to man — yet, without the wholehearted sup- 
port of a uniter! people, freely given because they understand the 
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need therefor, our government cannot effectively mobilize our 
strength for any purpose. The one basic essential is the enthusiastic 
and energetic support of the American people. This support must 
grow from a fuller understanding of the danger, a clearer recognition 
of the issues involved, a more eager appreciation of the “blessings of 
liberty” that Americans are privileged to enjoy, and a deeper com- 
mitment to the moral and ethical ideals that have guided our history. 


Alert, Informed Citizens Needed 

We believe that high among the requisites for achieving the in- 
formed, energetic, and dedicated citizenry necessary in the present 
struggle is an expanded and improved program of citizenship edu- 
cation. This program must be so broadly and soundly conceived 
that all our children, youth, and adults become more competent to 
carry the responsibilities that the present crisis imposes upon us all. 
Such a program calls for the development of a clear understanding 
of the nature and meaning of this particular world conflict and of the 
implied threat to us and the rest of the free world. It is easy for 
citizens generally to assume that we are faced merely with another 
instance of rivalry between leading world powers. History is full of 
such situations. The national pride of any American would lead him 
to hope that this country would win, and yet he might conclude that 
after all, the world would go on in much the same way regardless 
of whose leadership prevails. The thesis of this chapter is a warning 
that such a conclusion is false. Altho forewarned by the Kremlin 
that neither their methods nor their goals have anything in com- 
mon with freedom, this is not clearly recognized by all our citizens 
nor by all other free men of the world. 

A modern program of democratic citizenship education will stress 
the difference between communist goals and methods and those of 
the free world as no previous program found it necessary to do. 
The currently needed program of civic education will also build 
deep commitments to the ideals which underlie our social, political, 
and moral life. In a narrow sense citizenship may be regarded as 
concerned with the rights and obligations of a citizen under and to 
his government. But democratic education for citizenship in our re- 
public must include more than this because democratic government 
itself springs from certain moral and ethical convictions which affect 
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not only the political but also the social and economic aspects of life. 
A program for educating American citizens must be broadly enough 
based to include indoctrination in the ideals and the ethical and 
moral principles which give direction, meaning, and purpose to all 
of American life. 

If youth are to understand and accept these moral and ethical 
ideals as their own and if they are to be able to think and act intelli- 
gently on current civic issues, it is necessary that they build up a 
background of related knowledge during their years in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school. As far as is possible for each pupil, the 
events of history, the conditions of geography, and the principles of 
government, sociology, economics, and other related fields of knowl- 
edge that explain the present, that help him to see it in perspective, 
and that equip him to make sound decisions must become part of the 
intellectual resources which he carries with him from the school. 

A well-planned program of citizenship education will also seek to 
create a higher general level of ability to use the skills and technics 
of American citizenship. Deep understanding and loyalty are 
basic, and to these need to be added the ability to work with groups 
in ways that are in line with democratic principles. In his growing 
experience with democracy, man has developed appropriate ways 
of working together which citizens generally need to know how to 
use well. They need to recognize more clearly how valuable and 
useful these ways of working are by having attention called to them 
as tools to be used and by actual practice and experience with them. 
Among these essential skills and technics is increased skill in learn- 
ing how T to make up one’s mind on public questions, referred to here 
as “problem solving.” Skill in problem solving needs to be gained 
while in school thru abundant opportunity to practice solving prob- 
lems appropriate to each level of maturity. How to seek and find re- 
liable evidence on which to base decisions is a practice essential 
to individual and group living. The schools should afford much prac- 
tice in this not only in matters requiring personal decisions but also 
in situations where students work with groups of their fellow stu- 
dents in solving mutual problems and in putting solutions into effect. 

And finally, on the bases of a sound understanding of the present 
world situation, of a belief in the underlying moral and ethical 
principles, and of command of democratic technics, this broadened 
program of citizenship education should build in the hearts of 
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young and old alike so firm a conviction in both the ends and 
means of democracy that no other way of organizing group life can 
have any appeal whatever. Some of our citizens have the idea that 
if one wants to get things done efficiently and cheaply he must not be 
too democratic. Actually, either there is something wrong with a 
goal which cannot be reached democratically, or else there is some- 
thing wrong with those who are attempting thus to reach it. As long 
as we have citizens who believe that autocracy has any superiority 
whatsoever over democracy as a way of formulating goals or of 
reaching them, we have need for civic education that implants belief 
and conviction in the rightness and effectiveness of the democratic 
process. Education for citizenship should provide many opportuni- 
ties for children and youth actually to practice and acquire ability to 
work effectively in many cooperative undertakings in service to the 
school and community. 

The Yearbook Commission upholds a broad concept of what con- 
stitutes a good program of citizenship education in the public schools. 
It recognizes that from the point of view of the political scientist 
citizenship education may be regarded as including only the edu- 
cation which deals with the individual citizen’s relations with his 
government. Legal citizenship grows out of this individual-state 
relationship and in this sense education for citizenship can be 
regarded as concerned only with this relationship. Without denying 
the technical validity of such a concept, this Commission asserts 
that a broader concept would be more realistic when we are dealing 
with public-school education in citizenship. The general public to 
whom the schools are responsible thinks of citizenship education in 
broader terms and includes also education that contributes to the 
development of ability and willingness to carry on at a high level all 
the mutually helpful social relationships with others which democ- 
racy assumes should be characteristic of human life and living. 
These relationships are carried out in the face-to-face groups in the 
home, school, and community and also in larger, more impersonal 
groups on the state, national, and world level. The public also 
thinks of citizenship education as aimed at increasing a person’s 
ability and willingness to make use of and to manage our natural re- 
sources wisely. Thus in the public mind, citizenship education en- 
compasses education that will help in the solution of these civic, 
social, and economic problems that are so often interwoven in life. 
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Knowledge and understanding of the facts underlying these prob- 
lems of citizenship, attitudes of loyalty to American ideals, skills in 
thinking and problem solving, and practiced ability in working with 
others for the general welfare — all these are needed to face these 
urgent problems of American citizenship. In elementary and sec- 
ondary education a concept broad enough to encompass these four 
components is the only practical one to adopt and it is the concept 
which this Commission has adopted for use in this Yearbook. 

American schools today are more concerned with citizenship edu- 
cation than ever before in our history. During the last quarter cen- 
tury the world situation has accented the need for our making a more 
positive use of education in the development of good citizens. This 
current world struggle makes the need imperative, and this Year- 
book is but another indication that school men recognize that posi- 
tive dynamic programs of citizenship education must be a central 
feature of modern education. 
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Today’s Imperative 

T he conditions under which the individual citizen today makes 
a living and builds a life are in constant flux. Public policy at 
home and abroad has to be adjusted to social forces that are often 
novel, baffling, and at times even sinister. Crowded into the lives of 
out generation are problems whose solution will affect the fate of 
mankind into the far future. Our civilization requires of the indi- 
vidual citizen and of those in places of leadership alike a broad un- 
derstanding of the moving forces of our time, a capacity for clear 
analysis of social situations, the ability to employ the social skills 
essential for communication and cooperation, and a willingness to 
act and to assume responsibility. 

The New Meaning and Urgency of Citizenship Education 

The forces that disturb the equilibrium of our world and drive 
us this way and that in search of solutions for new problems are 
complex in their nature and in their impact upon society. But com- 
plex and interrelated as they are, if they are to be channeled in the 
direction of a prosperous and peaceful world, they must be com- 
prehended. They must be comprehended as they affect the lives 
of men in their daily face-to-face relations and as they affect the 
whole pattern of social arrangements and institutions — local and 
state, national and international. 

The social crisis of our time has vested citizenship education 
with a new meaning and a new urgency. The traditional virtues 
with which we have clothed the good citizen are still important but 
they are not enough. An individual may be physically, culturally, 
and vocationally competent; he may be sober, virtuous, honest, 
hardworking, and just in his dealing with others; he may be sym- 
pathetic and cooperative in all the aspects of family living; he may 
have acquired great skill in the process of cooperative action and 
may have assumed leadership in the varied affairs of his community; 
he may be living what his neighbors and friends regard as the “good 
life” he may have attained all these ends and yet he may fall far 
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short of being a good citizen. This is true because with each passing 
day the community of primary, face-to-face relationships yields to 
the larger society of state, nation, and world as the theater in which 
the citizen must engage in decision making and policy formation. 
And more and more the life of each of us, whether we live in a 
great city or in some remote hamlet, is profoundly affected by policy 
decisions made at the societal level — a level at which state, national, 
and international problems must be comprehended and solved. 

Our economy is such that unwise policies adopted at this societal 
level can plunge it into a depression or into a runaway inflation. Deci- 
sions at this level may spell economic prosperity for a whole re- 
gion and economic decline for another; may result in directing the 
flow of a large part of the national income to one group of citi- 
zens at the expense of another; may cause the ladders of educa- 
tional opportunity to rise high at the doors of some children and 
youth, and scarcely rise at all at the doors of others; may ultimately 
bring peace to a troubled world or plunge it into war. All this is 
not to disparage personal virtues and effective local community or- 
ganization and living; it is but to recognize that the most unrealistic 
education we can give our youth is preparation for a local existence 
only. Any effective program of citizenship education must come to 
grips with the fact that decision making at the societal level is becom- 
ing increasingly important and that decisions made at this level must 
be carried into operation thru the instrumentality of our major 
social institutions. 

It is an assumption of a democratic society that the citizen will 
be informed — as well as he can be — with respect to the matters 
committed to his decision, not only in the local community but in 
the larger community of nation and world; that his interests will 
embrace the whole society of which he is a part; that he will be 
enough concerned with the public weal to participate in the making 
of public policy; and that he will meet his responsibility thru the 
republican process, by choosing persons as his representatives to 
policy-forming posts who are intelligently devoted to the public 
interest. To meet the new obligation which American citizenship 
now imposes requires that youth and their elders as well gain an 
understanding of the moving forces of our time and of the workings 
of our political, economic, and social institutions; and that they 
gain such an understanding of the world they live in that they will 
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not be lost in it, or be so baffled that they seek to escape from it. 
Herein lies today’s imperative. 

At times our world may present itself to us as chaotic and con- 
fused, cut loose from its old moorings without compass or goal. And 
yet beneath the surface of events one may detect certain ordered 
patterns of change. These movements are so vast in their scope 
and so fateful in their consequences that we may properly regard 
them as revolutionary. They may be designated as (a) technological 
revolution, (b) demographic revolution, and (c) democratic revolu- 
tion. These movements do not, of course, cover all the major social 
changes of our time, but an analysis of them will serve to illustrate 
the problems of public and social policy with which our citizens 
must come to grips both in primary, face-to-face relationships and in 
the larger area of national and international affairs. 

Technological Revolution 

Technology is one of the dynamic forces of our time. Science, 
translated into invention and technology, has always been a great 
disturber of the ways of men. And we today are in the midst, or 
perhaps only the initial stages, of a vast technological revolution. 
It is changing the very foundations of society. Technological ad- 
vance has transformed the pattern of life of the individual; it has 
been even more revolutionary in its impact on social institutions. 

We are not here interested in technological revolution but we are 
interested in seeing how it has so changed our world as to force a 
new conception of citizenship education. Technological revolution 
has significantly modified the functions of the American family, 
erased old community boundaries and forced the establishment of 
new boundaries and the uncovering of new leadership, rendered 
obsolete much of the existing structure of local government, forced 
a change in tax policies, modified the whole pattern of leisure time 
and recreation, changed profoundly the pattern of the worker’s 
life with respect both to skills and to occupations, brought profound 
changes in the structure and operation of the national economy, 
raised questions of grave import with respect to the relations of 
the government to the national economy, and destroyed the historic 
foundations of international policy. Technology has ushered in a 
new a ge an age in which we shall have to give more conscious, 
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Direct teaching oj the love of country thru the constructive 
use of symbolism and the appeal to lofty emotions of sacrifice 
and devotion has long been recognized and widely prac- 
ticed in the schools. 
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deliberate direction to human affairs. This need to apply trained 
intelligence to the problems of human living is the central meaning 
of our time. It is central, too, in citizenship education. 

Impact on 'Primary Face-to-Face Relationships 
Only a generation or two ago the problems of adjustment in 
the individual’s world of primary face-to-face relationships were 
comparatively simple. But as technological revolution moved us 
swiftly into a complex, competitive, urban civilization the problems 
of individual adjustment increased. Many new industries and occu- 
pations have emerged; the worker must bring new skills to his job; 
skills once marketable may suddenly lose their value in the market 
place; shorter hours of work invest leisure with a new meaning and 
new problems; a more diversified group of workers surrounds each 
employed person; a new social context may require the acquisition of 
new social skills; the family loses many of its historic responsibilities 
and at the same time gives interpersonal relations in the home a new 
significance; and the community takes on new dimensions both 
geographically and functionally. The citizen needs to adjust him- 
self to these new conditions on the job, in the home, and in the com- 
munity and to cooperate intelligently with others in shaping and 
implementing policies that will determine what these conditions shall 
be. To do these things the citizen today must be equipped with eco- 
nomic literacy, with a knowledge of the private organizations and the 
instruments of government thru which policies may be carried into 
effect; with social skills for group cooperation; and with a knowl- 
edge of his rights and obligations in a society of ordered freedom 
and responsibility. Thru education for citizenship, these needs may 
be met. 

We need to look somewhat more closely at the changes technology 
has wrought, directly or indirectly, in the citizen’s world of primary 
face-to-face relationships in order to see more clearly how he is in- 
creasingly involved in decision making of major import in this area 
of his life. 

Occupations — The individual today is confronted with a rapidly 
shifting occupational pattern. Within the span of a few years old 
occupations decline or disappear and new ones rise to take their 
place. Division of labor creates new jobs where only one existed 
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before, while science and invention give rise to new industries, each 
opening the door to a hundred new types of jobs. The basic indus- 
tries of agriculture and mining have been declining in relative im- 
portance. We have shifted from an economy which was organized 
primarily around the exploitation of natural resources to one in which 
the emphasis is placed upon mechanical, managerial, professional, 
and service functions. 

As science and technology have released a large fraction of the 
labor force of the nation from physical production and made it 
available for other work, many new semiprofessions and professions 
have emerged. In agriculture, in industry, in engineering, in business 
administration, in industrial relations and labor organizations, in 
public administration, in library service, in education, in research — 
in all these and other areas the doors are being opened to vast new 
occupational opportunities. As youth turn from school and college 
today, they face the choice of many thousand different occupations, 
but they also face shifts of employment. During their lifetime they 
will surely see job opportunities rapidly expand in some areas and 
sharply contract in others. 

The constant redistribution of workers among occupations has 
come to be a characteristic feature of our economy. On the surface 
it might appear to create purely personal problems which individuals 
should solve for themselves. But when we consider that a large num- 
ber of farm youth each decade have to shift to other occupations and 
that mature workers are often separated from their jobs because of 
technological advance or a change in the market it is clear that here 
is matter vested with a public interest and one that involves policy 
decisions of a high order. 

Technical skills — Fundamental changes are taking place, too, in 
the technical skills required for individual adjustment and for the 
efficient operation of our economy. In many industries mass produc- 
tion methods have all but liquidated the skilled craftsman; he has 
been forced to surrender his intelligence to the engineer and his skill 
to the machine. The general trend in manufacturing as a whole is in 
the direction of an increase of semiskilled workers at the expense 
of both the unskilled and the highly skilled. Most machine operators 
perform relatively simple tasks for which they can be trained in a 
few days or weeks. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the advent of the machine 
has reduced the quality or the quantity of the skills a highly tech- 
nical civilization requires. In some segments of the economy skills 
are reduced and simplified ; in others they become far more com- 
plex. Technological advance creates many semiskilled jobs; it also 
creates the need for a large number of skilled, semiprofessional, and 
professional workers. Professional, managerial, and clerical workers 
have been increasing much faster than the gainfully employed as a 
whole. Obviously, technological advance has multiplied vastly the 
competencies and skills our society demands. It is enormously im- 
portant for the individual and for society that the right persons with 
requisite training find their way to the jobs to be done. 

Social skills — No aspect of the technological revolution has been 
more significant than the need which has been created for new social 
skills. The problem of interpersonal and intergroup cooperation has 
become both important and difficult. The typical American com- 
munity was once a semi-isolated village or town surrounded by 
farms; life activities centered in the primary social group where men 
knew and understood one another. In home, in field, in church, in 
village shop, and in community meetings children and youth acquired 
many social skills for effective group living. Then rather suddenly 
the world of primary groups began to give way to the mass society. 
With the partial or total breakdown of established social contexts 
of family, church, community, and known groups of fellow workers, 
more and more individuals found themselves isolated and adrift and 
lacking in needed social skills. Interpersonal and intergroup com- 
munication and cooperation became more difficult, the incidence of 
emotional disturbance became greater, and conflicts in our society 
became intensified. 

The day of the successful “lone ranger” is over except in folklore. 
Life today requires teamwork, the orchestration of the greatest va- 
riety of talents and interests. The individual has found it more and 
more necessary to identify himself with some group or association 
in order to achieve his economic objectives, to influence social and 
public policy, or to enrich his social and cultural life. 

Our society has adopted policies that have been relatively success- 
ful in meeting the demand for new technical skills; it has been 
scarcely aware of the problem of developing the required social 
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skills. The consequences of this neglect can be seen in the high in- 
cidence of personal frustration and in the intergroup conflicts that 
work against the unity of our national life. To develop the skills 
that will enable individuals to adjust satisfactorily to the complex 
social relationships of their daily lives and that will bring about 
better communication and cooperation among competing interest 
groups is one of the major problems of our time. 

Use of leisure — The advent of the machine has created more lei- 
sure and given it a new meaning. The performance of highly repeti- 
tive machine operations requires only part of one’s mental or physical 
power and dulls one’s sense of creativeness. Nor is this tendency to 
fractionalize experience confined to factory workers: specialization 
is characteristic of most occupations. Under such conditions leisure 
must be conceived of as something more than cessation from work; it 
should comprise a program of activities designed to restore the 
unity of personality which specialization has tended to destroy. Such 
a program would provide for intellectual stimulation, for physical 
activities, for emotional expression, for ways of satisfying creative 
impulses. New mediums of communication, rightly used, can become 
a powerful agency in making leisure serve both individual and social 
needs. They have in them, too, the possibility of disservice. Certainly 
the new significance of leisure in our individual lives and in our 
society raises problems of policy of the first magnitude. 

The Impact oj 'Technology on Social Institutions 

Technological revolution has transformed the world of primary, 
face-to-face relations in which men live and has forced the constant 
reshaping of policies governing these relationships. Its impact on 
social institutions and on policy at the societal level (state, nation, 
world) has been even more significant. This effect on social institu- 
tions may be observed at a number of stages or levels. 

In the first stage, the processes and products of technology — divi- 
sion of labor, assembly lines, tin cans, elevators, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, atom bombs, television — are accepted and put 
to use. There is little regard for the ways in which they will affect 
the family, the community, the school, the system of local govern- 
ment, the structure and operation of the economy, the functions of 
government, or international relations. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the advent of the machine 
has reduced the quality or the quantity of the skills a highly tech- 
nical civilization requires. In some segments of the economy skills 
are reduced and simplified; in others they become far more com- 
plex. Technological advance creates many semiskilled jobs; it also 
creates the need for a large number of skilled, semiprofessional, and 
professional workers. Professional, managerial, and clerical workers 
have been increasing much faster than the gainfully employed as a 
whole. Obviously, technological advance has multiplied vastly the 
competencies and skills our society demands. It is enormously im- 
portant for the individual and for society that the right persons with 
requisite training find their way to the jobs to be done. 

Sochi skills — No aspect of the technological revolution has been 
more significant than the need which has been created for new social 
skills. The problem of interpersonal and intergroup cooperation has 
become both important and difficult. The typical American com- 
munity was once a semi-isolated village or town surrounded by 
farms; life activities centered in the primary social group where men 
knew and understood one another. In home, in field, in church, in 
village shop, and in community meetings children and youth acquired 
many social skills for effective group living. Then rather suddenly 
the world of primary groups began to give way to the mass society. 
With the partial or total breakdown of established social contexts 
of family, church, community, and known groups of fellow workers, 
more and more individuals found themselves isolated and adrift and 
lacking in needed social skills. Interpersonal and intergroup com- 
munication and cooperation became more difficult, the incidence of 
emotional disturbance became greater, and conflicts in our society 
became intensified. 

The day of the successful “lone ranger” is over except in folklore. 
Life today requires teamwork, the orchestration of the greatest va- 
riety of talents and interests. The individual has found it more and 
more necessary to identify himself with some group or association 
in order to achieve his economic objectives, to influence social and 
public policy, or to enrich his social and cultural life. 

Our society has adopted policies that have been relatively success- 
ful in meeting the demand for new technical skills; it has been 
scarcely aware of the problem of developing the required social 
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The second stage occurs when technology's gadgets and machines 
so change the social context in which men live that established in- 
stitutional arrangements begin to function poorly or even dan- 
gerously. The family is stripped of many historic functions and has 
to redesign the pattern of its life. The school is called upon to meet 
responsibilities once met by the home, church, and community. The 
local community is disrupted and has to be reformed to embrace a 
larger territory; in the process old leadership is lost and new leader- 
ship must be uncovered. Sometimes the whole structure of local gov- 
ernment — -school districts, townships, counties — becomes antiquated 
and needs to be made over. New forms of property and new patterns 
of income distribution lead to a revision of tax systems and policies. 
A simple rural economy gives place to a highly complex and delicate 
economic mechanism which requires great insight and skill in its di- 
rection. In industry, labor, and agriculture, policy decisions at the 
societal level profoundly affect the lives of all citizens and determine 
the health and efficiency of the economy as a whole. The functions 
of state and national governments expand to the point where they 
seem to operate in nearly every aspect of life. And finally technology 
forces fundamental changes in international relations. New means of 
communication and travel and new weapons of war act as a solvent 
of cultures; they bring nations and civilizations that were hitherto 
more or less separate into one orbit; they bring about a new world 
in which men can live in peace and prosperity or can destroy civili- 
zation itself. 

The third aspect of technological revolution occurs when science 
and invention have so changed a culture that established institu- 
tions begin to weaken. Old institutions must be modified or new 
ones invented if men are not to be crushed by the forces unleashed 
by physical technology. Men must now cultivate the spirit of social 
inventiveness and orderly adaptation if they are to find satisfactory 
solutions for the problems that confront them. 

Our world today is in this third stage. Technology has disturbed 
the whole system of relations under which men have lived. Man’s 
control over nature and his physical environment has raced so far 
ahead of control over himself and his social institutions that the 
very foundations of modern civilization are threatened. Everywhere 
in the world men are striving to adjust their ordered pattern of social 
institutions to new conditions. For our own country, whatever in- 
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1800 to 72.3 in 1940 (10:263. 18:62). In 1940, the urban 
population in the United States was having only three-fourths enough 
children for family replacement and for the nation as a whole the 
rate of reproduction was somewhat below that necessary to replace 
the parent stock (18:43). The prospect was that before the year 2000 
we would reach a maximum population and enter a period of sta- 
bility or decline. 

The easing of the depression in the late 1930's, the coming of war, 
and the postwar prosperity brought a sharp reversal in the long- 
time decline in rate of reproduction. Youth began to marry at an 
earlier age and in 1946 the marriage rate reached the highest point 
in our history (5:57). In 1947, the birth rate (based on estimated 
total births) was higher than for any year since 1921. The number 
of births rose from an average slightly less than 2Yz million a year in 
the 1930’s to more than 3 Y* million a year in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s (19:159. Also 6). 

To what extent the recent increase in births represents a re- 
versal of a long-time decline in rate of reproduction or merely a 
short-time fluctuation around that trend is at present difficult to 
say. It may be that the size of the completed family is becoming 
larger or it may be that much of the increase of births in recent 
years can be accounted for by babies postponed during the depres- 
sion or borrowed from the future thru early marriages and an ab- 
normally high marriage rate. It seems unlikely that we shall return 
to the large family pattern or experience a rate of population growth 
comparable with that which characterized our early history. How- 
ever that may be, the sudden recent increase in the total population, 
and especially in the number of children and youth, is creating eco- 
nomic, social, and educational problems of large proportions. 

The Changing Age Composition of the Population 

The declining birth rate produced fundamental changes in the 
age composition of the American people. Since the taking of the first 
census in 1790 until 1930, children and youth under 20 years of 
age had been a declining element of the population and during the 
1930’s they began to decrease in absolute numbers as well. From 
1930 to 1940 the number of children and youth under 20 declined 
more than 2 million (11:103). Fortunately, the number in the major 
economically productive age group 20 thru 44 has remained rela- 
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the small family system was being adopted by certain elements in the 
population, and as the practice of family limitation spread, it be- 
came obvious that a demographic revolution of vast importance was 
under way. 

The sudden falling off of the rate of population growth in some 
countries; change in the age structure of the population; national, 
regional, community, and social-class differentials in reproduction; 
unequal pressure of the population on resources and the consequent 
movement of people in search of opportunity — these and other as- 
pects of population change gave rise to problems of central im- 
portance in the life of nations. In our own country population change 
was sure to affect any program for the effective operation of the 
economy, full employment, the occupational adjustment of both 
young and older workers, the reorientation of agriculture, the estab- 
lishment of economic balance between regions, the improvement of 
family life, better health and housing, or equal educational oppor- 
tunity for youth. In short, population problems have become an in- 
tegral part of the total structure of public and social policy. The 
effective American must understand to some degree and be prepared 
to deal with such problems at every level of decision-making, whether 
in the family, community, state, region, nation, or world. 

The Changing Rate of Population Growth 

For three centuries the rate of population growth in this country 
was great. From 1790 to 1860 the population of the United States 
doubled itself three times and doubled again by 1890 (18:12-13) 1 
During the 19th century our population increased more than in- 
fold. Nearly all aspects of our life as a people were geared to rapidly 
expanding numbers. This rapid growth (due in part to immigration) 
tended to mask the fact that industrial civilization was bringing with 
it a marked decline in human reproduction. The small family pattern 
which appeared in Southern New England more than a hundred 
years ago spread to urban communities elsewhere and came to be 
adopted to a greater or less degree by nearly every element in the 
population. The annual number of births per 1000 white women in 
the child-bearing age, 15 to 44, declined from an estimated 278 in 

* Se« references at end of fie chapter. The first number in the parentheses identifies a publication 
by Its number in the list of references: the number following the colon refers to specific page* w'“ lB 
the publication. 
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The differences in reproduction have been significant factors in 
creating problems of public policy of the first magnitude. They 
have contributed to the regional imbalance in economic well-being 
that has long characterized our country. By creating an intense pres- 
sure of population on the resource structure of many farming areas 
they have made difficult the whole problem of giving agriculture 
a new orientation in American life. They have been largely respon- 
sible for the high rate of internal migration that has characterized 
our people. They have created vast community, state, and regional 
imbalances in the burden of caring for and educating the on-coming 
generation. For many they have spelled inferior educational op- 
portunities, they have contributed to the spread of an inferior cul- 
tural heritage, and they have tended to cancel out the gains that 
have accrued from the entire educational enterprise. 

Fortunately, during the past decade differences in reproduction 
have been ironed out to some degree. In genera!, birth rates have 
increased most in those geographical areas and among those social 
classes in which it had been the lowest. Even so, differentials are 
still significant. In 1950, the number of children under five years 
of age per 1000 women 15 to 49 ranged from 353 in the Middle 
Atlantic states to 478 in the East South Central states and 499 in the 
Mountain states (9:1-2). Among the individual states, the range 
in the number of children per 1000 women was from 340 in New 
York to 526 in North Dakota and Mississippi, 554 in Utah, and 561 
in New Mexico. A county-by-county analysis would, of course, re- 
veal more striking differences. 

During the seven years from 1940 to 1947 the percent of increase 
in the birth rate was highest among those of more advanced educa- 
tional attainment. Even so, in 1947 the number of children under 
five years of age per 1000 women 15 to 49 ranged from 477 for 
women with five and six years of education to 271 for women with 
four years of college education (12:6). 

It should be pointed out that the significance of regional differ- 
ences in reproduction has been changed by the rapid economic de- 
velopment of the Southern states during the past two decades. The 
South has long had a high birth rate. It has been supplying the popu- 
lation reserves of the nation far in excess of its percent of the total 
population, and it has been characterized by a comparatively weak 
economic structure. But during the past 20 years, the South has 
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tively constant as a population element. Of major importance has 
been and will be the marked increase in the number of older persons, 
both relatively and absolutely. The population in the age group 45 
thru 64 increased from 9.9 percent in 1850 to 20.4 percent in 1950 
(14:27-28. 17:1). More spectacular still has been the increase of 
persons of 65 years and above. In 1850 this age group constituted 
only 2.6 percent of the total population; by 1950 it had come to 
represent no less than 8.1 percent (14:27-28. 17:1). The median 
age rose from 18.9 years in 1850 to 30.4 years in 1950 (14:27. 
18:26). 

Regional, Rural-Urban, and Class Differentials in Reproduction 

The adoption of the small family system took place at a very 
unequal rate thruout the United States with the result that there have 
been striking differences in rates of reproduction in the different 
regions, in the farm and urban population, and in the different 
social classes. 

A county-by-county comparison of the distribution of children 
under five in relation to women in the main child-bearing age reveals 
that in 1940 reproduction in many areas was taking place at a rate 
fully twice as great as in other areas (4:602). These differentials 
in reproduction took on great significance when compared with a 
county-by-county index of cultural-economic status. Almost without 
exception, counties with a low cultural-economic status were coun- 
ties with high birth rates (4;610). The picture changed somewhat 
after 1940, as we shall see later, but it is still true that most areas 
with a weak economic structure and a low level of cultural attain- 
ment are areas of high human fertility. 

Rural-urban differentials in rate of reproduction were no less 
striking and no less significant. In 1940, the number of children under 
five, per 1000 women 20 to 44, was 310 in the urban population 
and 648 among farmers (4:604). The urban population was failing 
to have enough children for family replacement, whereas the farm 
population was showing a rapid rate of growth. 

Rate of reproduction has also been strikingly associated with 
socio-economic status. In general, birth rates have been the lowest 
among the classes whose members received a relatively high income, 
enjoyed the advantages of a high-school or college education, or fol- 
lowed occupations affording a high pecuniary or social reward. 
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High birth rates on farms, the pressure of population on the land, 
favorable employment opportunity in cities — all these brought about 
a veritable flight from farms in recent years. For the seven-year 
period ending in 1947, farm territory sustained a net loss of 3,200,- 
000 in the interchange of population with nonfarm territory (16: 
No. 14, p. 4). 

The flight from the land during the 1940’s was so great that in 
the East and West South Central states the total rural population, 
despite its high birth rate, sustained a slight loss from 1940 to 1950. 
In sharp contrast, the urban population in those two areas registered 
an increase of 40.8 percent (18:29). For the nation as a whole, the 
rural population gained only 7.9 percent, in comparison with a 
gain of 19.5 percent in the urban population. 

Especially significant is the city- ward movement of the Negro 
population. Of the nonwhite population born before April 1940, 21.8 
percent had moved at least across county lines by April 1947. In 
migration across state lines the percent was 45 percent higher for 
nonwhites than for whites (16: No. 39, p. 9). 

Children and youth, both white and nonwhite, are found in these 
streams of migration in great numbers. Between 1940 and 1947, 

21.7 percent of the nation’s children 7 thru 13 years of age and 

17.7 percent of those of high-school age were migrants (16: No. 14, 
p. 15). Of the children in the 7- thru 13-age bracket in April 1947, 
only 36.6 percent were living in the same house in which they had 
lived in 1940. In April 1952, 22.0 percent of the children under 14 
years were living in a different house from the one occupied a year 
earlier, and 7.6 percent were in a different county (16:8). Obviously, 
a vast movement of people from farm to city, across state lines, and 
from region to region in search of economic and social opportunity 
has become a characteristic feature of our contemporary life. 

Problems of Population Change 

The problems of population change are by no means confined to the 
United States; they are worldwide in their sweep. At the present rate 
of growth the world’s population could double in about 70 years and 
among some of the more industrially backward peoples the rate of 
increase is about twice that of the world average (2:1). In many 
parts of the world an intense pressure of population on the resource 
structure is creating both domestic and international problems of the 
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experienced a rate of economic advance far greater than that of any 
other region. Between 1932 and 1952, per-capita income payments 
for the total population of the United States in constant (1935-1939) 
dollars increased from $389 to $864, an increase of 122.1 percent 
(7:13) 2 . For the Southeast the increase in per-capita income pay- 
ments in terms of constant (1935-1939) dollars was from $196 to 
$591 or 201.5 percent. In the Southwest the increase was from $243 
to $746 or 207.0 percent. Remarkable as this progress has been, 
economic differentials have not been erased. In 1952, per-capita 
income payments in the Southeast were only 68.4 percent of the 
national average. For the Southwest, the corresponding figure was 
86.3 percent. 

Social, economic, and political problems growing out of differ- 
entials in rates of population growth are less acute than they once 
were but they still confront the American citizen with policy deci- 
sions of very great importance. 

The Reshuffling of the Population 

The American people have always been on the move toward social 
and economic opportunity but during the past decade internal 
migration reached its highest peak. In April 1952, 112 million people 
were living in houses different from those in which they lived in 1940. 
Thirty million persons (20.3 percent of the population) moved dur- 
ing the one year prior to April 1952 (16:6). 

If a migrant be defined as one who had changed his residence to a 
diQerent county in the same or another state, between 1940 and 194/ 
the total number of migrants was in excess of 25 million. In this 
seven-year span, apparently one in every five persons born before 
April 1, 1940 was a migrant. During 1940-1947, 13.1 million moved 
to other counties in the same state, 5.0 million moved to some con- 
tiguous state, and 7.4 million migrated to a noncontiguous state (16: 
No. 14, p. 13). 

Figures by years for the five years beginning with April 1947 
show that the annual rate of migration averaged 6.1 percent. The 
highest rate was for the year ending April 1951. In that one year 
nearly 10.5 million persons, or an estimated 7.1 percent of the popu- 
lation one year of age and over, moved across county lines. This 
number included 3.5 percent that moved across state lines (16:6). 


* Conversion to 19JS-1939 dollars by XEA R««rch Division. 
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duced. With vast government spending, the problem of adequate 
consumer demand is not pressing. If defense spending and aid 
to foreign governments are sharply reduced, expanding markets 
and capital investment will depend, in the main, on a rising level of 
living — not so much upon more but better customers. Nor would it be 
easy to create the purchasing power that would have automatically 
accrued in a population increasing at the rate of 20 to 30 percent 
each decade. To make up for the loss of purchasing power that 
would normally accrue from rapid population increase, it appears 
that a fundamental change would be required in business policy. 
A conscious effort would have to be made to increase purchasing 
power — to create better customers — by lowering prices or raising 
wages or both. In other words, a healthy and expanding economy 
would come to depend upon the ability of the business community 
to make the gains of technology mass gains. Here is an area of 
policy making by business, of importance to the life of the nation. 

Aging population — Another related set of problems will be no less 
hard to meet. The locus of both political and economic power is 
apparently shifting to the older age group in our society. In 1950, 
people 50 years of age and over constituted 35 percent of the popula- 
tion of voting age (17:1). This older age group may be expected to 
bring its influence to bear on both political and economic policies. 
Certainly the claims of these older persons for economic security, for 
the protection of health, for housing, and for an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in useful work will have to be balanced against other claims. 
The outstanding record of American progress has been written to a 
large extent by a youthful population that was willing to take a risk, 
that was not afraid of pioneering experimentation and change. 
With more older persons in legislative halls, on the judicial bench, 
on school and college administrative boards, on the governing boards 
of business corporations, we shall have to be on guard against a 
deterioration of policy decisions. An aging population may become 
more conservative, more interested in security than in risk, and 
hostile to new ideas and institutional change at a time when adjust- 
ment and adaptation are the price of progress, if not survival itself. 
These and other problems stemming from an aging population call 
for imagination, new knowledge, social skill, and no little patience, 
if they arc to be met with equity for all concerned. 
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gravest import — problems which the American citizen in his own 
self-interest must take measures in helping to solve. 

Effect on economic and social policy — The potential economic and 
social advances will not accrue of themselves but may be purchased 
at the price of careful planning and the wise choice of policies. A 
rapidly growing population such as ours has been during the past — 
often 30 percent a decade and 14-fold during the 19th century — was 
highly favorable for occupational success, individual advancement, 
and social mobility. A rapidly expanding population created new and 
better jobs, contributed to the spirit of high optimism and rugged 
individualism, and helped create the “American dream.” 

In contrast, the slower rate of population change which many ex- 
pect in the future would tend to have a restrictive effect on employ- 
ment opportunity. There would be a tendency to narrow the avenues 
of occupational advance for younger persons. Youth are always more 
or less in competition with older workers but when the population 
is growing rapidly and employment is increasing likewise, this com- 
petition is less intense and youth have opportunity to get ahead. 
When the total population is making less growth, older workers are 
becoming relatively more numerous. Almost certainly the older 
workers would take steps to protect their seniority rights against 
younger employees, and to resist early ages of retirement. The 
effect of a more slowly growing population and an aging labor force 
could be a tendency to block social and economic advance for all 
age groups, especially for the young. They would find it easier to get 
low-level jobs but more difficult to advance up the occupational 
ladder. Under such conditions positive policies would need to be 
adopted to keep alive a spirit of high optimism, to prevent interest 
in security from supplanting interest in social advancement, to pre* 
vent the development of a class-structured society, and to insure 
opportunity for individual advancement. 

Population change is sure to force some fundamental readjust- 
ments in American economic policy. During the 19 th century and 
early decades of the 20th, economic expansion depended mainly on 
two factors: (a) a rapidly increasing population, and (b) a rising 
standard of living. Each passing decade produced more and better 
customers. As population increased, the purchasing power so es- 
sential for economic expansion was more or less automatically pro- 
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religious and spiritual leaders of the race,, of the countless men and 
women of whatever time or place who have recognized the supreme 
worth of individual personality and who have labored to establish 
forms of political and social organization that would release the full 
potentiality of self in the life of each individual. 

The democratic ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity are a 
strange mixture of dreams and hard reality. At times they may seem 
to be nothing more than far-distant beacon lights leading men on to 
a brighter and better day that will not dawn. In fact, however, they 
are the toughest things in man’s experience; they know no defeat, 
they will not be crushed; they survive slavery, torture, and death 
and with renewed strength assert their primacy in the lives of men. 

Worldwide Movements 

The crisis of our time grows out of the central fact that we are 
experiencing a worldwide democratic revolution, that men the 
world over are trying to reconstruct the whole ordered pattern 
of their social institutions so as to make them the effective carriers 
of democratic ideals. However much their means may differ in 
reaching their goals, however much they are enslaved, the people 
of the world today are searching for a way of life that recognizes 
the dignity of individual human beings, that will make the gains 
of civilization the gains of all, and that will release the potentialities 
latent in each human personality. This democratic revolution takes 
on, to be sure, different forms among different people, but every- 
where it has as its goals the realization of one or another of the 
basic ideals in the democratic tradition. Everywhere common men 
are becoming aware that poverty and disease are no part of a divinely 
ordered plan of human life, that many of their frustrations are man- 
made, and that better provision can be made for their essential 
material needs. 

Developments in United States 

We in the United States arc especially sensitive to the democratic 
forces that arc tearing peoples from their old moorings and sweep- 
ing them along toward some yet uncertain kind of new world order. 
In a sense our whole history has been an experiment in representative 
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Group and regional differentials — Differentials in reproduction 
rates and the large volume of internal migration also give rise to 
fundamental problems of public and social policy. The burden of 
caring for and educating the oncoming generation is unevenly dis- 
tributed among communities, states, and regions. And almost with- 
out exception, where the burden is the heaviest the economic ability 
to carry it is the least. In communities where the birth rate is rela- 
tively low, where the educational load is light, where the economic 
structure is the strongest, where the home has most to contribute to 
the cultural-intellectual development of children, we support educa- 
tion rather liberally and with comparative ease. In communities 
where the birth rate is high, where the educational load is often stag- 
geringly heavy, where the economic structure is the weakest, where 
the home has the least to contribute to the physical and cultural 
growth of children, we support education less well altho at greater 
local effort. Clearly, here is a situation that calls for a rethinking and 
a reshaping of our educational policy. 

It is not our purpose to catalog all the problems of a changing 
population but to indicate that they are many and diverse, that they 
are interrelated with the problems of technological change, that they 
impinge on nearly every aspect of our economic, social, and political 
life, and that their solution requires decision making of a high order. 
We, and the other peoples of the world as well, are experiencing a 
demographic revolution of great significance. To direct its course 
in such ways as to release its great potential gains is one of the 
challenges that lie at the door of intelligent American citizenship. 

Democratic Revolution 

Democracy is essentially a moral commitment, a system of values 
lying at the base of a way of life and giving its social institutions 
their purpose, form, and modes of operation. Democracy thus con- 
ceived is nothing new, it came into being with the dawn of con- 
science among men, it is the story of man’s long quest for justice, 
equity, righteousness, good conscience, and fair dealing within a 
framework of freedom. It has been the special possession of no 
group of men, it knows no distinction of race or color or condition, 
of faith or creed, of economic organization, or of geographical loca- 
tion. Democracy has been and is the product and the goal of thegrea 
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unions, in business and farm organizations, in religious and social 
agencies, in professional associations, in neighborhood and commu- 
nity affairs — in all these the quality of decisions arrived at depends 
upon the wisdom with which representative leadership is selected. 
We are living today in a “groupistic” regime, one in which “respon- 
sible individuals in responsible groups,” as Clark has put it, are of 
supreme importance (3:118). 

Pervasiveness of Democratic Opportunity 

Since democracy is a philosophy of life, its value premises must 
permeate all the activities in which men engage. Economic and social 
democracy is no less important than political democracy; indeed it 
is in these areas of our life that our generation has registered its 
most important gains. As Merriam has aptly said, this present stage 
in the development of American democracy: 

consists in the establishment of institutional and legislative contrivances that 
remove special privileges or other obstacles to the full development of per- 
sonality, or that build up positively richer opportunities for free development of 
the individual with accompanying expansion of liberty. These positive contribu- 
tions we observe in the field of education, in the field of cultural opportunities, 
in the field of recreation, in the field of medicine and sanitation, in the field of 
protection for various age groups, young and old, in the field of economic se- 
curity. The actions that have been taken have been designed to place under the 
citizen the educational, cultural, and economic base upon which his liberty 
may rest securely. (8:79-80) 

To build under each individual the broad educational, cultural, 
and economic base of which Merriam speaks is indeed the supreme 
task of the free world today. And its success in doing just this will 
largely determine the outcome of its struggle with communism to win 
the loyalty of men. And that we in America are making gains there 
can be no doubt. We are democratizing the terms upon which we 
meet and mingle and work together. We are taking steps to secure 
the basic human rights for all regardless of race, religion, or national 
origin. We are putting into effect programs designed to free common 
men from insecurity, poverty, and fear, and to make them par- 
ticipants in the cultural accumulations of the past. 

The three revolutionary movements of our time — technological, 
demographic, and democratic — are creating vast new areas of 
decision making of the gravest import. And the quality of the poli- 
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democracy. In the form of government and political arrangements 
we have devised, in the constitutional guarantees of individual free- 
doms we have established, in the free enterprise economy we have 
developed, in the protection of the right to form associations and 
organizations as numerous and varied as men may desire, in the un- 
restricted exercise of religious sentiments, in the educational systems 
we have maintained, in the terms in which human association is 
carried on in home, school, shop, factory, and office — in all these 
we have attempted to build into institutions the value premises that 
lie at the base of American democratic traditions. 

We have faith in our democratic ideals. We are proud of the way 
they have worked; we know they have made America great. But we 
dare not be, nor are we, self-satisfied and complacent. As a people we 
are aware that the promise of democracy has yet to be fully realized, 
and that there are still sharp contradictions in American life. We 
are challenged by the realities of American life and by our position 
of world leadership to press forward toward a more perfect 
democracy. 

Responsibility jor One's Representatives 

Wise leadership dedicated to the public interest is essential u> 
the life of any nation; it is especially essential in a republican form 
of government such as ours. At every level of government we must 
rely upon chosen representatives to formulate and carry into effect 
the policies that we as a people desire. It took long centuries of bitter 
struggle and sacrifice to win this right of popular election of repre- 
sentatives in government. It is a right essential to a free political 
state. And like every right, it has its counterpart in the obligation of 
every citizen to exercise his right to vote and to exercise it with his 
utmost intelligence. In a republic the quality of policy decisions can 
rise no higher than the quality of the representatives the citizens 
select. The citizen in a republic must be concerned with public is- 
sues; he can be no less concerned with the quality of the representa- 
tives he chooses to speak for him in the public assemblies of his city> 
county, state, or the Congress of the United States of America. 

Nor is this responsibility for the choice of representatives confine 
to those who represent us in public office; in vast areas of : 
life as well, the citizen must act thru his representatives: in la 
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Any great civilization must rest upon the spiritual and intellectual 
qualities of the individuals who make it up. Any effective program 
of citizenship education must, therefore, concern itself with in- 
dividual excellence, with equipping the individual citizen with the 
attitudes, sensitivities, insights, and social skills essential for mem- 
bership in the home and in all the varied social groups and organiza- 
tions that make up modern community life. 

The local community is both a part and a counterpart of the 
larger society: in it all the great social institutions come into direct 
contact with and determine the quality of individual living. In a 
democracy, the local community is of prime importance because 
the well-being of the whole society depends, in large measure, upon 
the insight with which local communities conceive their problems and 
the effectiveness with which they meet them. Education for good 
citizenship will cultivate an understanding of the community as a 
form of social organization, develop competence in community lead- 
ership, and provide ample opportunity for concrete experience in 
decision making in the varied aspects of community life. 

Civic Problems More Complex 

Today, however, the larger society of nation and world confronts 
the citizen with more complicated and even more important prob- 
lems than those he encounters in his local community. In agricul- 
ture, in industry, in labor, in practically every aspect of the opera- 
tion of the economy, in the relation of government to the economy, 
in social welfare, in the proper functions of government — in these 
and other areas of our national life are problems of policy of vast 
significance. Even more fateful are the problems of international 
order. Many of the peoples of the world today are in restless move- 
ment in search of a way of life that will have in it less poverty and 
insecurity, less monopoly of opportunity and of possessions. Old 
colonial systems have crumbled and new political forms are emerg- 
ing. And in this great crisis of human history our nation has had to 
assume the role of leadership; we must face the communist world 
with all the spiritual and material resources we can command at home 
and abroad. To bring about understanding and cooperation among 
nations, to help safeguard human freedom, and to help make possible 
the extension of the benefits of science and technology to the masses 
of mankind — these are responsibilities the American cannot avoid. 
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cies we arrive at, the quality of leadership we provide the world in 
this hour of supreme crisis, will depend upon the understanding 
which the American citizen has of the problems of our time and upon 
his ability to apply democratic values to their solution. It is this need 
of a critical understanding of the problems of our times whether they 
exist in the local community, in state or nation, or in the large area 
of world affairs that gives citizenship education new and enlarged 
obligations and a sense of immediate urgency. 

The Imperative of Citizenship Education 

It is clear that the old order is changing, that forces worldwide in 
their sweep are moving us into a new age in which citizens will 
have to give more deliberate and conscious direction to human affairs. 
Indeed, the major difference between the age that is closing and the 
one that is emerging is a difference in concept of the ways and means 
of human progress. In the not very remote past, life was highly in- 
dividualistic, decision making was confined, in the main, to face-to- 
face relationships in home and community, and no great attention 
was needed to broad and positive programs of civic action. The 
future presents a far different prospect. The individual citizen will, 
of course, always be the basic unit of society and the local com- 
munity will remain the focal point of decision making of vast im- 
portance for its members, but the welfare of both individuals and 
communities is coming to be affected more and more by policy 
decisions at the societal level. 

Broader Field for Civic Action 

In the past, we could rely more on the automatic processes of 
social evolution; in the future we shall have to depend more upon 
applying trained intelligence to the solution of the problems of 
human living. It is not possible to order the more distant future 
according to some present plan, but it is possible for a free people, 
thru trained intelligence and determination, to build into their 
civilization the essential elements of their idealism and to realize 
the way of life they deem good. Herein lies the imperative of 
effective program of citizenship education, a program that will pr 
pare youth for intelligent participation in policy decisions in non 
an d community, in state and nation, and in world affairs. 
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Bringing Issues to Life 

The forces and issues with which this chapter deals reach into 
the deepest values of human life. But they are usually, and neces- 
sarily, stated in abstractions. Technological change, rates of popu- 
lation growth, patterns of migration, reproduction differentials, the 
evolution of democratic forms of government, democratizing of hu- 
man relationships — how can these come alive in the thinking of the 
citizen? How can he learn to meet the problems they create? How 
can he apply to them the principles that represent our nation’s high- 
est ideals? 

The machinist, the laundryman, the truck-driver, the secretary, 
the salesman— -the 81 percent of American workers who are not in 
professional or managerial occupations — each one needs to evaluate 
and act upon the results of these great revolutionary movements 
no less than does the chemist, the lawyer, or the bank president. 

But how? Many people cannot think about principles or abstract 
ideas, or do so very reluctantly. They listen to radio or watch tele- 
vision rather than read; and the programs that get the highest 
ratings are not the ones that deal with the discussion of public 
issues. 

It is the faith and the experience of the teacher, however, that chil- 
dren and youth, and adults, as well, will respond to the challenge of 
great ideas when thoughtful, patient, and imaginative guidance 
is provided. Not every individual in every group, perhaps, but an 
increasing number will respond when the forces of the commmunity 
and the school system are marshaled to provide the conditions that 
make learning and response possible. 

Such learning calls for depth of character and devotion on the part 
of the teacher. It calls also for depth and scope in the learning ex- 
periences of the child and youth as he progresses thru his years in 
school. It calls for school and community cooperation in providing 
a setting and a climate in which growth toward civic maturity can 
take place. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Ideals We Live By 

I deals, the system of values by which men live, are of supreme 
importance in the life of the individual and in the life of the na- 
tion. Ideals are practical. Woven into the personality structure of 
the individual citizen, they give him a map of life, a sense of direc- 
tion, a standard by which he may judge his inner impulses and his 
overt behavior. The terms of human association, the worth and dig- 
nity and respect men accord one another, the* sense of justice they 
entertain, their willingness to cooperate and sacrifice for the common 
good — all these are rooted in and grow out of the ideals that lie at 
the base of a particular way of life. But ideals do more than give 
the individual a guide to his own personal behavior, they do more 
than define the terms upon which he will meet and mingle and 
work with others; they equip the individual citizen with a measure 
of men and institutions, a measure he can apply to those seeking 
positions of leadership, to proposals of public policy, to the workings 
of the whole complex pattern of social arrangements and institu- 
tions. For the individual, then, it is his system of values that gives 
life meaning, that equips him for effective and fruitful living in home 
and community, that makes it possible for him to share in the work 
of improving the conditions under which men live in his own society 
and thruout the world. 

Ideals are no less important in the life of a society than they are 
in the lives of the individuals composing it. A society is possible 
only because the individuals that form it have a common sense 
of reality and are bound together by common loyalties. It is this 
body of core values, this wide community of ideas and ideals that 
gives a society its basic pattern, that holds it together and prevents 
it from becoming a mere aggregation of individuals without purpose 
and without goal. More important still, systems of social relation- 
ships attain the status of social institutions only when they are ac- 
cepted as being in conformity with the essential value premises of 
society. In other words, social institutions — the family, the com- 
munity, the church, the state, the economy, the school — are merely 
the carriers and implementers of the ideals which men entertain. 
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The scope o] citizenship education is seen to extend in 
ever-widening circles oj responsibility front home and school 
to nation and world. 
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All this is but to say that it is the ideals that men live by that de- 
termine the quality of their individual lives and of the civilization 
they achieve. Ideals are the measure of a man and they are the 
measure of a civilization. 

Ideals and Values Basic to American Society 

Our American society has been built upon and is maintained 
by a system of ideals and values. Our way of life and our social 
institutions are what our ideals have made them. From the time the 
first colonists came to our shores, the whole course of our history 
has been in the direction of a more democratic society. Peopled 
in the main by common folk from other nations and far removed 
during its early history from the aristocratic traditions of the old 
world, America has afforded a unique opportunity in democratic 
living. Democratic ideals have been the source of our free political 
and religious institutions, of our free enterprise economy, of our 
system of public education, of the whole pattern of relationships 
that govern life in the home, at work, and in the community. The 
American people have achieved a noble conception of democracy 
and they have infused that conception into their ordered pattern 
of social institutions and into the mode of their daily living. No 
one would deny that accomplishment has fallen short of purpose, 
that overt act and profession of faith are at times far apart. But 
it can be said to our credit that we have not renounced the faith, 
that we are not shameless in our violation of it. As a nation we have 
set our feet along the path that leads to an all-inclusive cultural 
democracy and we propose to follow the path to the end. Its ac- 
complishments under a democratic philosophy make America what 
it is; the fuller realization of these ideals is the promise of the 
future. 

Twice in recent years on far-flung battlefields our young men 
by the millions have faced death, and many have met it, in defense 
of our ideals and with the faith that somehow we would build a 
better future world for their younger brothers and sisters and for 
their children. Today the challenge to the free world for which 
they have been fighting is greater than ever. Never before has the 
threat to human dignity and decency been so great. To ward off that 
threat we shall be forced to use every weapon at our command. 

In the long sweep of events, a well-educated citizenry trill be our 
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less men and women who thru the ages have stood steadfast in de- 
fense of freedom and justice. This heritage is recorded and pre- 
served in great spiritual and legal documents: in the Ten Com- 
mandments, in the account of the martyrdom of Socrates, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, in the Magna Charta, in the English Bill 
of Rights, in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, in the 
Declaration of Independence, in our Federal Constitution, in the 
Gettysburg Address, in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. These and other expressions of our 
democratic faith are our heritage and our trust. 

Wo rth of Persons 

We hold that respect for the dignity and worth of human per- 
sonality is the basic concept of American democracy. The unique 
contribution of American civilization is not to be found in the 
relatively high level of material well-being we have attained, nor in 
the political institutions we have perfected, great as that contribu- 
tion is, nor yet in our esthetic or cultural accomplishments. It 
lies rather in our conception of the nature and destiny of man, in 
our high regard for individual personality. The basic premise of 
democracy, and the one from which all others stem, is that man is 
endowed with moral and spiritual qualities, that he is capable of 
achieving a humaneness, a dignity and a worth that all should re- 
spect, and that he has the capacity to associate with his fellows 
on a fraternal rather than a differential basis. And always with us 
the test of this premise is its application to everyone however 
much he may differ from ourselves in status, race, national origin, 
or opinion. 

Freedom of the Individual 

We hold that men can be free. On the broad base of respect and 
regard for the dignity and worth of human personality, Western 
democracy has built the whole superstructure of its ideals. First in 
importance and in time of attainment was the ideal of freedom — 
freedom from tyranny and oppression over the lives of men. We 
know full well the record of human tyranny, a record written 
large on the pages of history, past and present, and knowing it, we 
are committed to a society of free men. And with us freedom is more 
than a word; the liberties and rights men have deemed essential 
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best defense. The challenge to American education today is to 
make clear to our youth, and to their elders as well, the nature and 
meaning of the democratic values we live by, to develop a deep 
loyalty to these values, and to make them the touchstone of in- 
dividual behavior and of public policy at home and in our dealings 
with other peoples. 


The Yearbook Commission can make no codification of the 
values basic to the American way of life that will be original, com- 
plete, or final. But since these values must have a high priority 
in any program of citizenship education and must be held con- 
stantly in mind in the working out of such a program, a state- 
ment o what we as the Yearbook Commission believe, and what 
we believe to be the high commitments of the American people, 
seems appropriate. 
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rules and legal forms and institutions. One of the great achieve- 
ments of the western world, and of our American democracy in 
particular, is a legal system by which the relationships of individuals 
to one another and to society can be and are determined according 
to established rules. It is this government of laws and not of men 
that protects the individual citizen from the caprice and injustice 
of irresponsible rulers. The concept of freedom under law and the 
establishment of a legal and governmental structure for the or- 
derly regulation of human relations in a complex society is one 
of the greatest achievements of humanity. It is freedom under law 
that distinguishes a democracy from a totalitarian state; men who 
do not have it can neither be free themselves nor build a free 
community. 

But institutions of government for the making of laws and for 
their interpretation and enforcement are not enough to insure 
freedom. Government itself must be restrained. Above it is placed 
a body of fundamental law which is called a constitution. The func- 
tion of a constitution is to establish government, to define its 
organs and agencies, and to confer upon them their appropriate 
powers and duties; more important still, it limits the powers of 
government. It says to government, “This far you can go and no 
farther.” 

Much of the struggle for human freedom has taken the form of 
discovering the civil liberties that are essential to free men in a free 
society and of developing a legal structure to protect those freedoms 
once the conscience of mankind had made them clear. With us 
this protective structure is a Bill of Rights embodied in our Con- 
stitution. It is this concept of the function of a constitution as a 
body of principles embodying the highest moral and spiritual values 
of mankind, standing above government and forcing it to deal with 
individuals equitably and in good conscience, that makes possible 
a government which respects the natural and inalienable rights of 
men. 

Seme oj Justice 

We hold that in dealing with one another, men should be gov- 
erned by a sense oj justice , good conscience, equity, and fair dealing. 
It is important that men have a system of legal institutions and 
forms by means of which their individual rights can be protected and 
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in a free society have been spelled out in detail. We hold that within 
broad limits every one is free in his person — free from arbitrary 
arrest and search, free to demand the right to judgment on the evi- 
dence by a jury of his peers, free from excessive and cruel punish- 
ments, free to move from place to place, free to engage in any 
lawful employment. Nor are we any less concerned with the protec- 
tion of the property rights of the individual: his home and his 
papers are protected from unreasonable search or seizure; the 
obligation of his contracts may not be impaired; his property cannot 
be taken for a public use without compensation nor can he in any 
case be deprived of it without due process of law. 

More important still is our insistence on freedom of intellect 
and of conscience. Tyranny over the mind and conscience of man 
is tyranny at its worst; democracy is but an idle dream if “for- 
bidden signs may be erected across any of the highways or byways 
that lead thru all the depth and breadth of human experience. 
The quest for truth must be untrammeled and in that quest there 
must be free and equal access to information. With us it is no less 
important that men be permitted to speak the truth as they see it 
and to whomsoever they will. Our democracy draws no iron cur- 
ains across any of the avenues of communication; it insists rather 
on broadening these avenues and on making them accessible to all. 
A. corollary °f freedom of intellect is tolerance of spirit. Men 
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In the making of policy decisions and in the processes of carrying 
them into operation those who are affected by them have a right 
to participate. The principle that policy decisions should be arrived 
at thru group discussion and that all who are to be affected by the 
decisions should have had an opportunity to be heard applies to all 
the relationships of life. And a corollary of the right to participate is 
the obligation, within the bounds of reason, to abide by majority 
decision. 

The right to participate where one is to be affected can be de- 
fended on the grounds of simple justice; it can be defended, too, 
because it is of the essence of the democratic process. For democ- 
racy to operate successfully, the individual citizen must under- 
stand and be committed to its basic ideals; it is no less important 
that he be skilled in the democratic processes of action. These 
skills involve argumentation and debate, the presentation and 
weighing of evidence, sensitive regard for the views and rights of 
others, the give and take of compromise, and willingness to abide 
by majority opinion. The structure of a government or of any 
social institution or enterprise may conform to the requirements 
of a democracy, those who shape its policies may be committed 
to democratic goals, but if skill in the essential processes of demo- 
cratic participation is lacking, the whole undertaking will fail in prac- 
tical operation. And these skills, so essential to the success of any 
democratic enterprise, can be learned only thru practice. Our 
insistence on the right of the individual to participate in the mak- 
ing of decisions that concern himself grows out of our regard for 
individual personality and our sense of justice; it is based, too, on 
our knowledge, born of long experience, that democracy can func- 
tion in no other way. 

Love oj Truth and Appeal to Reason 

I Vc hold that men must entertain a love of truth that is supported 
by a rational evaluation of the evidence . Love of truth and an abiding 
faith in its beneficence have always been deep in the American 
tradition. It has been characteristic of us as a people that we have 
not been afraid to face the facts; indeed, we have vigorously in- 
sisted that where possible both individual behavior and public policy 
be based upon exact and precise knowledge. 
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their common ends attained thru programs of positive action. It 
is equally important that in the whole area of their behavior, 
private and public, men should be governed by a sensitive regard 
for what is just and fair. 


Capacity for Self-Government 

We hold that men have the ability to govern themselves. In the 
long struggle to establish the democratic state the first great victory 
was the attainment of constitutional law. The American Constitution 
with its Bill of Rights provided protection for the individual citizen 
in the exercise of certain rights and liberties. But the concept 
that common men have the capacity to govern themselves had not 


yet won general acceptance. That men are capable of governing 
themselves, of managing their own affairs, and of achieving their 
own destiny is a relatively new concept in human history; it came 
into being and won acceptance even in this country no more than a 
century and a half ago. The age-old record had been a record of the 


government of the many by the few. The great masses of men had 
been denied the right to vote or hold office; in the council of state 
their opinions had not been asked and their voice had not been heard. 
But the 19th century brought a change. With us the struggle for 
liberty took the form of a determined movement to democratize the 
political state by shifting the locus of political power from the few 
to the many. We progressively extended the suffrage and removed 
property qualifications for public office. We committed ourselves to 
the worid s greatest experiment in free political institutions and to an 
abiding faith in man’s ability to govern himself. This faith rests 
upon the conviction that men have enough goodwill toward one 
another and enough loyalty to the common weal to compromise 
Ureir differences without resort to force; that their sense of jus- 
tice, tolerance and fair dealing , s such that they can be relied upon 
o employ the instruments of conference, deliberation, debate, 
and compromise to build the political state on the solid rock of 
common consent. 


Civic Participation 

We hdd that the individual has a right to participate in deci- 
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singular behoof and benefit to any Commonwealth” and ever since 
the ideal of an informed citizenry has been the basic concept upon 
which our whole educational system has rested. The founders 
of this nation were fully aware that they were embarking on a 
momentous experiment in free institutions, they were not sure that 
the experiment would succeed, but they had no doubt that it would 
fail if opportunity were not provided for the adequate education 
of all citizens. 

This ideal of an informed and broadly educated citizen grows in 
part out of respect for human personality; more important still, it 
grows out of knowledge, born of long experience, that enlightened 
judgment must be informed judgment The schools and colleges 
we have founded and maintained have been the symbols of our 
faith that the problems of human living can best be solved thru 
trained intelligence without resort to the dictates of arbitrary* power. 
And today* more than ever, the individual citizen, in making policy* 
decisions extending all the way* from the personal affairs of family* 
life to matters of international concern, must base his decisions 
on a broad knowledge— a knowledge of the structure and operation 
of our economy, of the working of our political institutions, and of 
political and social forces and processes. And in a shrinking world 
this knowledge must be extended, as far as may* be, to include 
both the history* and contemporary affairs of other peoples. 

Social Responsibility the Counterpart oj Freedom 

We hold that “the price of freedom is its responsible exercise ” 
(3:4)*. Liberty and rights inescapably* have their counterparts in 
self-restraint and obligation. Only those are really* free who have 
freed themselves from the driving impulses of irresponsible self- 
interest, who in the innermost recesses of soul entertain a sensitive 
regard for the common good- A democratic society will not long 
endure if men insist on pursuing their selfish interests in clear op- 
position to the public interest. If men do not have a genuine devo- 
tion to the public welfare and if they are unwilling to subordinate 
self-interest to it, if they refuse to temper freedom by the spirit 
of mutual concern, if they fail to recognize their common interest 
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The concept that might makes right, the settlement of issues 
by the use of superior force, has never been in the American tradi- 
tion. Rather we have held firmly to the conviction that the prob- 
lems of human living can best be resolved thru trained intelli- 
gence, thru a rational analysis of the facts in hand, and without 
resort to the use of arbitrary power. 

So important have we regarded this appeal to reason in a free 
society that we have kept wide the channels of communication, we 
have maintained free access on the part of all to the mind of each. 
But this love of truth and this free access of all to the mind of 


each makes it imperative that the citizen be equipped with certain 
mental skills and habits, that he understand the processes by which 
knowledge is attained, and that he habitually insist upon a critical 
evaluation of evidence before arriving at a conclusion. A pastoral 


fable illustrates the point. Two shepherds were walking past a flock. 
One remarked to the other, “Those sheep over there have been 
sheared very close.” To which the other replied, “Yes, on this 
side.” It is this insistence on examining all the pertinent evidence 
that makes a free and progressive society. 

The critical issues of our time make it more imperative than 
ever before that we erect no iron curtains around individual in- 
tellect, that the channels of thought— the press, the radio, tele- 
vision, the platform, the pulpit, and the rest-be kept open. If Amer- 
ica is to remain free, we must insist upon free communication, but 
erein lies a great danger as well as a positive good. If the citizen is 
. not to become the victim of special interest, of half truths, of unsound 
premises, of false propaganda, and if he is to escape the grip of 
mass hysteria, he must be equipped with the habit of demanding 
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rendered society, and in the social esteem in which they would 
be held. Equality was not conceived as a dead level of sameness 
but as equal opportunity for each individual to realize the full 
potentiality of his personality, to achieve according to his capac- 
ity and his effort. Equal educational opportunity; equal justice 
regardless of status, race, religion, or national origin; equal right 
to participate in the life of the community and of the nation; an 
equal chance to make the most of God-given talents and dis- 
positions — these are the meanings of human equality. 

But the principle of equality embraces something more than the 
concept of equal opportunity to achieve; it is tempered with a 
spirit of humaneness for those who fail. Some are born with 
greater mental and physical capacities than others, and some are 
born into homes that provide them with a far richer inheritance 
than others. Free use of these unequal powers can lead to no other 
end than unequal attainments. And for the gifted and the less 
gifted alike, sheer luck may make the difference between success 
or defeat. As already indicated, democracy does not attempt to 
equalize accomplishments and attainments, but in the school 
and in the larger community alike it is sensitive to human failure 
or misfortune; even unto the least of these it has its moral obliga- 
tions and commitments. 

Brotherhood oj Men 

We hold that meti have the capacity to associate on a fraternal 
basis. Thru the long past, men have been haunted by the fear or 
stung by the reality of insecurity. Thru the centuries one basic 
fact has persisted, and men could not escape its all-pervasive in- 
fluence. This basic fact has been an economy of scarcity; men had 
not learned how to produce enough to go around. And poverty, 
hunger, and insecurity have not been conducive to goodwill among 
men; they have been, rather, the source of selfishness and bru- 
tality, of inhumanity and oppression. Since men have been unequal in 
capacity or in a sense of justice, some have been able to reduce others 
to slavery and serfdom. Class and caste have had their origin to 
some degree, at least, in an economy of scarcity and have been sup- 
ported by monopoly of opportunity and of possessions. 
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in the good society, they will drive themselves to the extremity 
of the totalitarian state. 

Moral restraint rather than legal compulsion is the governing 
principle of a democratic state. But this is not to say that citizens 
will not need to submit to legal restraint in the interest of the com- 
mon good. It is an assumption of democracy that citizens, when 
the public interest requires it, will unite in restraining freedom of 
action by legal enactments. More than that, government is an 
instrument of positive policy and its authority must be com- 


mensurate with the responsibility the people by common consent 
see fit to place upon it. The price of freedom in the democratic 
state is its responsible exercise by citizens in their interpersonal 
relations, in the voluntary groups and organizations they establish 
to attain common purposes, and in the powers and restraints they 
impose on the government over which they preside. 

In an atmosphere of freedom it is imperative that self-interest 
e tempered with the spirit of mutual concern and of responsible 
service. The spirit of mutual concern calls for programs of posi- 
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Ideals and Values Basic to American Institutions 

Ideals guide and control the institutional structure of our demo- 
cratic society Moral and spiritual values determine the regard men 
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A democracy such as ours sets itself the task of changing funda- 
mentally this historic pattern of human association. By removing 
monopoly of opportunity, by freeing intellect to seek the truth 
where it will, by releasing to the full the potentiality of individual 
personality, by cultivating the spirit of inquiry and inventiveness, 
we have been able to achieve a technological efficiency that promises 
to make it possible to produce enough to meet the basic needs of men. 
And as Merriam has aptly put it: “It is easier to be a good neighbor 
when there is enough to go around” (6:56). When most men are 
able to acquire economic goods adequate for their needs, and when 
the avenues leading to cultural and intellectual advance are barred 
only by the lack of ability or effort, snobbishness and exclusiveness 
will be less common. The increased productive capacity of our free 
society means far more than the improvement of living standards; 
it tends to weaken the divisions of class and caste; it hastens the 
day when the brotherhood of man will be a reality, when men will 
associate with one another on a more fraternal basis. 


The Right To Be Different 

We hold that men have the right to be different. In the American 
system of values, the right to be different is given a high priority. 
Our society requires loyalty to basic democratic ideals, but within 
the wide framework of loyalty it respects individual differences. This 
deep respect for personality is but the recognition of a funda- 
mental charadensUc: of human beings. Every person is a unique 
self and altho he can be a cooperative member of a social unit, 
ie can never wholly surrender himself to it, can never abrogate 
the prerogatives of self. Men can never become cells in a social 
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PART II 



The Setting for Citizenship Education 

Education for American citizenship grows from deep roots in 
the community, the school system, and the school. Only as a local 
community recognizes the potentiality of education, provides a 
climate of freedom in which it can operate effectively, and gives 
its local structure adequate financial support is education for 
American citizenship possible. 

Each school within its own field of influence can serve as the 
prototype of all the communities in which its own young citizens 
function. Only as each school builds citizenship education into 
every part of its program are the results manifested in children 
and youth thru lives that enrich the American heritage. 
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Since our social institutions exist to meet human needs,. they 
are* subject to change as time and circumstances may require.. A 
fundamental difference between a democracy and a totalitarian 
regime is that democracy is a self-repairing society. Its social insti- 
tutions are not regarded as above improvement; they are constantly 
subject to critical appraisal; they are judged by how well they per- 
form; and they are constantly being perfected. The basic values and 
ideals of democracy are enduring, but the specific institutional forms 
thru which they can best be realized are always subject to modifica- 
tion and change. Indeed, the impact of technological change or some 
other influence may be such as to make imperative the cultivation 
of social inventiveness in nearly every area of human living. In this 
direction lies orderly human progress, the intelligent adaptation of 
means to commonly accepted goals. 

But always presiding over any adaptations of our social institu- 
tions are the ideals and values of our American democratic tradition; 
they determine the direction and they set the goals. It is for this 
reason that a clear understanding of the ideals we live by and a deep 
emotional commitment to them are our first concern in the educa- 
tion of the citizen. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Mobilizing School and 
Community 


N o American community is untouched by the world-shaking 
changes that recent years have brought. War and the threat 
of war, shifts of population and changes in ways of living, changes 
in industry and in politics have been felt in even the most remote 
hamlet and rural countryside. In all this uncertainty, the public 
school is looked to as the agency above all others thru which the 
permanent values and ideals of American life may be conserved 
and taught as a central core of stability. However, the responsibility 
for thus maintaining the values of citizenship thru an educational 
program is not the school’s alone. 


A Community Problem 

One of the duties of the educator is to spread more widely the 
knowledge that education for citizenship really is a community prob- 
lem and that the school is only one of the forces that determine the 
quality of citizenship. Education is a continuous process from birth 
until death. Few will deny that the home, the church, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, and other institutions and agencies do 
greatly influence the education of the person. Today many children 
can recite jingles heard over television and radio, advertising a 
product the use of which is sometimes questionable, more fluently 
than they can quote any words that carry the tenets of good citizen- 
ship. For the most effective program of education for citizenship, all 
the forces, agencies, and people concerned with the problem must 
be mobilized and their efforts coordinated. 

Many people are reluctant to accept the fact that the schools 
reflect the society they serve. A society that is indifferent to its 
own heritage cannot expect schools to compensate for that indiffer- 
ence. The schools cannot rightfully be expected to perform miracles 
of transformation in the lives of children who come from homes 
which exalt the superficial and the ephemeral and condone personal 
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Coming Together for Study and Planning 

As a rule, nothing very significant toward improving education 
for citizenship can be done in a hurry. Time is needed to study and 
to plan, to appraise strengths and weaknesses, and to select the most 
promising avenues of progress. The school authorities may recog- 
nize the need for wider community cooperation but be unsure 
of what might be undertaken. A wise policy may be to lead from 
strength and thus to take some time to be sure that the school forces 
themselves are prepared to share in any joint effort. And further 
time will be needed to confer and consult informally with various 
individuals before plans begin to crystallize into committees and 
programs of action. 

The School Forces 

From the youngest pupil to the schoolboard president, the per- 
sonnel within the schools must be prepared to play their parts de- 
pendably in every community effort to improve citizenship. It is 
here that planning may begin. As an earlier Yearbook said: 

The seed for good school-community planning must first be planted in the 
soil of cordial relationships within the professional family. A groundwork in 
democratic educational planning must be developed prior to broadening the base 
of cooperation to include the whole community. (4 :131) x 

The board of education — -There are many school systems in Amer- 
ica where boards of education know little about the instructional 
program of the schools. One reason for this is that they devote 
their meetings entirely to routine matters and financial problems. 
These are matters that board members readily understand and that 
are often discussed with them by lay people, because of today’s 
critical housing and financial problems. Another explanation is that 
the superintendent may fail to take counsel with the board on in- 
structional policies. Since boards of education, however, are respon- 
sible for the total educational program of their communities, the 
curriculum and methods of instruction deserve their attention. 

Many boards provide in their rules and regulations for a certain 
number of meetings a year devoted to a discussion of curriculum 
and instructional procedures. Other boards devote a part of each 

1 See references at end of the chapter. The first number in the parentheses identifies s publication 
by its number in the list of references; the number following the colon refers to specific pages within 
the publication. 
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indulgence and irresponsibility. The schools often do perform 
seeming miracles for such children. But the challenge still rests 
with the community. 

Few responsible educators, however, would let the matter rest 
t ere. Granted the schools cannot do the task alone; educational 
agencies ave a duty to help the community realize its ideals. In 

♦IT* an e ^ or ^ the y ma y we H take as a motto of encouragement 
the words attributed to Henry Ford : 

Coming together is a beginning; 

Keeping together is progress; 

Working together is success. 

The Role of the Superintendent 
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wise superintendent is the one who recognizes originality and leader- 
ship wherever it appears, whether in his own office or elsewhere. 

As an illustration of what one class may accomplish, provided 
the way is dear for individual initiative, an activity reported by 
the Citizenship Education Project may be cited: 

When students who ran into the street while playing had two near accidents, 
they complained loudly that they did not have enough play space, “enough 
things for recreation anyhow." This was the springboard for a survey of com- 
munity recreational facilities by a Grade VII class in Washington Irving Junior 
High School in Schenectady, New York. 

The students got a leader of the YMCA boys club and a businessman who 
was on the YMCA board to help them plan their survey. They covered the entire 
Washington Irving district on foot, listing available recreational facilities. They 
summarized the information on a picture chart, computed the amount of play 
space in terms of the number of students, and presented their findings in a meet- 
ing. The mayor, the superintendent of schools, and other school personnel were 
present. The students asked, “Why can't we have a bigger playground?" 

“Not enough money to buy the houses and lots needed,” came the answer. 
Then the superintendent and the mayor gave the boys and girls a lesson in public 
finance and taxation, pointing out that the school building had just been repaired 
at a cost of $70,000 and that many other old school buildings in the town were 
still waiting for a face lifting. They suggested, too, that the students find out for 
themselves what it would cost to buy the needed space. So the students went to 
the assessor’s office, found the assessed valuation, figured the market price, and 
gave the information to the mayor and the superintendent. 

The students realized they could have no more play space for Washington 
Irving in the immediate future. But they had laid the groundwork for it. And 
more important, they had practiced responsible citizenship in the process. 

When individual teachers and classes do outstanding jobs in 
citizenship education and come up with good ideas, they should be 
given all the help and encouragement possible. These ideas and 
practices represent the growing edge in the system. 

Principals of schools — The key role of the principal in citizenship 
education can scarcely be overemphasized. The tone of the in- 
dividual school and the quality of teaching of the whole faculty 
tend to be colored in a striking degree by the professional and per- 
sonal attitudes of the principal. 

Principals may have status in the community, knowledge of 
community affairs and personalities, length of experience, and a 
feeling of security that the superintendent himself may lack. In 
planning for community contacts and cooperation, the wise super- 
intendent will recognize the experience and prestige of the prin- 
cipals as valuable a«ets. 
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meeting to instructional matters. A wise superintendent would 
not plan or inaugurate a formal program of citizenship education 
without acquainting his board with the plans and asking for its 
constructive criticism and final approval. Where it is planned to 
emphasize citizenship training by a special long-range program 
or thru such activities as the Citizenship Education Project , 2 addi- 
tional appropriations are usually needed. Since the board makes 
these appropriations, it is imperative that the members be thoroly 
informed about the program. It is often an excellent practice to let 
teachers and students help to present the plans to the board. 

The members of boards of education are usually outstanding 
citizens. When they perform their duties as board members in an 
unselfish manner, when they put the welfare of children first in 
their decisions, when they strive to finance the schools adequately, 
when they formulate policies after conscientious study, and when 
they leave the administration of these policies to the superintend- 
ent and his staff, they are demonstrating citizenship at its best. 


Classroom teachers — A staff of professionally competent teachers 
is a basic requisite for the best program in citizenship education. 
One of the most important duties performed by the superintendent 
of schools is the recruitment, selection, and induction of staff mem- 
bers. When a superintendent secures a superior teacher and places 
s !. tuation where he can do his best work, he will have ful- 
filled his first duty to the children and will have taken the best 
insurance available for a good citizenship program. 

Teachers are increasing in professional ability; they can take, 
an. are ta mg, a more active part in administration. They have a 
the ^ Udget> in plannin S inservice training pro- 
grams, in forming teacher councils and grievance committees, and 
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in school buildings, a system-wide sportsmanship program, general 
standards of behavior, an after-school recreation program, or the 
care of public property. 

The Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, undertook an 
experiment in 1952 in which pupils cooperated in helping other 
pupils thru an English workshop. The workshop presented an op- 
portunity for hundreds of boys and girls to seek help voluntarily 
on their English problems — themes, speeches, grammar exercises, 
outlining, and book reports. This individual help was given by out- 
standing students, acting as student-teachers under the direction 
of a faculty member. There is evidence that this activity fostered 
definite citizenship practices for all students involved, such as the 
following: 

1. Respect for the individual is fostered as students become aware of differences 
and work together to improve in skills and to encourage strengths shown. 

2. Student- teachers attain dignity in dress, speech, and action. 

3. Student-teachers have opportunities for becoming leaders. 

4. Student-teachers have a spirit and a desire for service. 

5. Student-teachers are cooperative and responsible. 

6. Student-teachers have many opportunities for guidance in their work. 

The superintendent and his immediate assistants — The superin- 
tendent may find it helpful to examine his own preparation for un- 
dertaking the leadership of a community in a project as important as 
the improvement of education for citizenship. 

Of prime importance is his own ability to work comfortably and 
efficiently in a framework of democratic procedures. It is hardly 
conceivable that an autocratic superintendent can lead or adminis- 
ter a successful program of education for democratic citizenship. The 
benevolent despot is likewise headed for failure — skill in graciously 
persuading a group of teachers or lay citizens that the superintend- 
ent’s preconceived Ideas are really their own will not bring good re- 
sults. Cooperative planning calls for cooperation from two directions; 
it is as well for the superintendent not to ask for advice if he has no 
real willingness to accept it. 

In providing conditions most conducive to success in citizenship 
education, the superintendent must be concerned with the instruc- 
tional program. Some school administrators who desire to improve 
the curriculum and methods of instruction somehow never get 
around to it. Lack of staff and the pressures to maintain budgets, 
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In most systems, each school has its peculiar problems and needs. 
No matter in what direction the ultimate community planning may 
lead in citizenship education, each school will make its own adapta- 
tions. Only if the principals go along with the program from the 
first, will they be fully prepared to share in putting it into operation. 


Other school sta§ members — The special-services personnel who 
visit the homes, such as nurses, visiting teachers, and census and 
attendance workers often have community contacts, understanding, 
and knowledge of important needs that could be of great value in 
school-community programs of citizenship education. Others who 
have contacts with individual pupils— counselors, librarians, psy- 
chologists, bus-drivers, secretaries, custodians— may be keenly aware 
of home and community conditions. Consultants in curriculum and 
instruction naturally have a strategic place. No member of the school 
staff, professional or nonprofessional, should be overlooked. 
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encourage those who are not assuming their responsibilities for 
training and teaching their children to do so. It is reasonable to 
expect that parents will teach and encourage their children to 
respect the rights of others in the home and elsewhere. They should 
teach and encourage honesty, thrift, temperance, the importance 
and dignity of hard work, respect for law, respect for public and 
private property, courtesy, and love for country. Parents should 
give moral, spiritual, and health training. They should make 
efforts to help children understand the importance of getting along 
with others. They should strive to understand, and then to satisfy, 
the basic human needs of their children. They should let children 
help in making some of the decisions that have to be made in the 
home, but, by the same token, they need not let children make 
all the decisions. When parents rear their children in this manner 
they are teaching and promoting good citizenship; and when par- 
ents and schools join together in the activities, they make a formi- 
dable team. 

With a membership of approximately 8,000,000 in 38,500 local 
units organized on a national, state, district, and community level, 
the parent-teacher associations are a major source of help and 
cooperation. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
citizenship committees in many states. Its national magazine and 
state bulletins carry excellent articles on citizenship. The PTA has 
proved itself a ready and strong friend to those who are interested 
in improving educational opportunities for the children of America. 
The wise superintendent will not overlook this organization in his 
planning. In fact, in many systems the local PTA council will 
be one of the first organizations to be turned to for aid and counsel 
in planning for better approaches to citizenship education. 

That schools do recognize the contribution of the parents in edu- 
cation for citizenship is illustrated by the following excerpt from a 
leaflet issued by the Seattle public schools: 

There are many ways in which the home and the school can work together in 
developing good citizenship in children. Parents can help by : 

Lettine children know what is expected of them and being consistent in holding 
them to it 

Praising them for good work and careful thinking 

Encouraging them to develop self-direction and teaching them to evaluate 
their own behax-jor 

Letting children <hare in the family planning and work as well as the fun 
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buildings, and personnel account for some of these failures. There 
is no substitute, however, for instructional leadership on the part 
of the superintendent (1:80-87. 4:196-226). 

The superintendent should maintain an open-door policy for the 
public, staff members, and pupils. He should be readily accessible 
for group and individual conferences. The superintendent should 
feel at home in his community and should know the leaders of 
community groups and centers of community influence. Many super- 
intendents make a special effort to know personally and to maintain 
working relations with the editor of the local newspaper. They accept 
the fact that the schools belong to the public and assume that news- 
papers should build up, not tear down. When a board considers a 
constructive policy of real significance, some superintendents make a 
special point of making contact with the local editor to explain the 
action to him. Such a policy is especially appropriate when con- 
structive action regarding a citizenship program is being undertaken. 

In a large school system, the detailed administration of school 
participation in a community approach to realizing the ideals of 
citizenship may be delegated to a member of the superintendent’s 
administrative staff. The superintendent himself should help launch 
the plan and keep in touch with all developments. 

Recognizing the Whole Community 

“Representatives of the community” can be a misleading phrase. 
Any list of the community groups which could be concerned in a pro- 
gram for the improvement of citizenship education is bewildering 
in its complexity. It is not easy to bring business and industrial 
groups, the press, organized labor, agriculture, governmental agen- 
cies, professional groups, racial groups, patriotic groups, religious 
groups, civic organizations, service clubs, women’s organizations, 
and others together into an effective, working team. 

The various community elements might be classified as organi- 
zations, agencies, outstanding personalities, impersonal forces, and 
unorganized persons. Another classification from the school point 
of view recognizes only parents and nonparents. 

Parents Altho nonparents may include some of the chief ad- 
vocates of education, parents have a natural concern for the school 
program. As parents are the children’s first teachers and often the 
most influential, the schools must constantly work with them and 
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Amid ivorld-shaking changes, the guiding ideals that six 
generations oj Americans have venerated stand unmoved 
and unaltered, as guides to citizenship education. 
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Taking children on visits to the parks, to places of historical interest, to nearby 
farms, businesses, and industries _ . j 

Helping children select worthwhile radio and television programs, movies, an 
home reading materials 

Setting for children an example of good citizenship 
Teaching children to respect the rights, opinions, and property of others^ 
Discussing current events with them, emphasizing the importance of maintain- 
ing an active interest in community affairs (19:8). 

Community agencies — -In most communities there are educational, 
character-building, and welfare agencies that come in helpful con- 
tact with the school child, or could do so with the cooperation of 
the schools. Churches, health departments, welfare departments, 
recreation departments, commissions on human relations, juvenile 
courts, libraries, scout programs, mental hygiene clinics, juvenile 
protective associations, museums, art galleries — the larger and 
more urbanized the community, the more likely that all such agen- 
cies will be available. In rural communities, services may be avail- 
able on a county, regional, or state basis; the 4-H and Future- 
Farmers and Future-Homemakers programs are also well estab- 
lished for rural youth. The Grange, Farm Bureau, farm demonstra- 
tion agents, and home demonstration agents are also interested 
in rural youth. Such groups as these have much to offer in mar- 
shaling community forces for citizenship education. 

Organizations — The parent-teacher organization has already been 
mentioned. Some of the community agencies mentioned above are 
also membership groups. But there are still other associations with 
broad programs that include education, child welfare, or citizen- 
ship as only one of several interests. Such groups as the service 
clubs, women’s organizations, veterans organizations, fraternal or- 
ganizations, civic organizations, labor unions, and many business 
organizations deserve recognition. They not only may contribute 
significantly to realistic planning for citizenship education but also 
can help by keeping their large memberships informed thru such 
participation. 

Whether or not all such groups are to be represented in full in 
plans of cooperative activity for citizenship, the school headquar- 
ters needs an up-to-date list of all community organizations and 
their current officers. In the absence of some other community 
clearinghouse of this kind, the superintendent’s office would do well 
to maintain such a list. 
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community. Any plan of mobilizing the community for improving 
citizenship education starts with the fact that the schoolboard al- 
ready represents the community and that the existing program 
already is the result of mobilized community effort. What this 
chapter proposes is merely wider community participation in con- 
tinued community effort. As far as the school program is concerned, 
the board of education is calling upon representative citizens, in 
addition to its own members, and community agencies not controlled 
by it, to help the board in making certain decisions which bj' law 
the board itself must make. 

Help and advice may be obtained from the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools which has several regional offices 
and which sponsors citizens’ committees thruout the country. Their 
printed “working guides,” exemplified by How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools? contain a wealth of practical suggestions (11:16-54). 

A survey of the needs of the community is one of many ways to 
bring to a focus the needs for a community-wide program of citi- 
zenship training. An article in the local newspaper that the police 
are planning a crackdown on the “rat-racing” of teen-agers might 
be used to start a program of safe driving, improved recreational 
facilities, and respect for lives and property. The issue of high- 
school sororities and fraternities presents many opportunities for 
the introduction of a citizenship training program and of pointing 
out needs for such a program. Annual reports on juvenile delin- 
quency; a small vote at an election; vandalism in a school building; 
poor sportsmanship at an athletic contest; poor recreational facilities; 
a clean-up campaign; a local, state, or national election; an edi- 
torial in the local newspaper; an accident at a hazardous street 
crossing; broken street lights; a case of discrimination; and many 
other current problems and happenings can be used as the focal 
point for renewed emphasis on citizenship training. An attractive 
pamphlet setting forth the aims and objectives of the school citi- 
zenship program, if circulated properly, has real possibilities for 
creating community interest. It is essential that the need for an 
effective citizenship training program be felt by the community. 

Form of organization — What organization of effort shall the board 
and the school staff have in mind in undertaking to recruit com- 
munity assistance in planning the citizenship program? Perhaps the 
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Outstanding personalities — Every community has its individuals 
whose decisions make things happen. These people are influential 
in their own right, thru social or political status, wealth, previous 
service in community organizations, or other cause. They may 
include such persons as a highly successful business man, the 
mayor, a leading physician, a popular minister, a labor leader, a 
social arbiter, a capable PTA worker, a political boss, or other 
types. In one way or another such leaders should be informed of 
the aims and problems of the community’s program for citizenship 
education and, if possible, they should share in the thinking and 
planning that may lead to improvement. 


Unorganized persons — Outside all associations and cooperative 
efforts at civic welfare are the people who belong to no organiza- 
tions or hold only nominal memberships in one or two. For some 
of these people, frail health or heavy personal or vocational duties 
account for their not taking part in the cooperative activities which 
a s e -governing country may rightfully expect from its citizens, 
there are others who just want to live as comfortably as possible 

rHiI° ", akrae ' M “ y of them do n °t vote. They cannot be 
5Cn 1 ln commun ‘ty planning because they would not par- 
To the tif, mUSt be remem bered and reached if possible. 
shiD ednmt” a pr ° gra " ls for the vita l improvement of citizen- 

Sens in T eed ' thWe WUI be few " indifferent, apathetic 
citizens in succeeding generations. 

in manv wav? iTT* 86 A ? lerican community today is influenced 
L Tilly Id V th3t h3Ve IiU,e if any tem«l organize- 
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life will not be directly TTTeTin "fT” 8 “ “ mmu “ ty 
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mentioned earlier, the PTA council is likely to have a vital interest 
in citizenship education and may be willing to make it a major 
field of effort. A citizens committee on education may have been 
working chiefly on the school building program; citizenship educa- 
tion would be a desirable first step in directing its efforts toward 
the instructional program. 

Many communities have coordinating councils of social agencies 
in which the school system is a participant. Where there is no such 
council, the schools might consider sponsoring the organization of 
one. Membership is usually composed of private organizations and 
departments of government. One such council has stated its objec- 
tives as follows: 

1. Informing itself of the social and health needs of the community 

2. Interpreting these needs to the community thru a process of adult education 

3. Cooperative planning and promotion of social and health work 

4. Promotion of social legislation. 

The schools might request the coordinating council to give atten- 
tion to citizenship education by appointing a special committee. 

One superintendent who initiated the formation of a council of 
youth-serving agencies in his community considers its aims to be 
as follows: 

1. To prevent conflicts in programs and schedules 

2. To provide for wider participation of children and youth in the activities 
of these agencies 

3. To establish a youth center in the city 

4. To see in which areas each of the youth-serving centers can serve best 

5. To avoid duplication of effort 

6. To create a spirit of cooperation among these agencies. 

Not as broad in scope as an all-inclusive community council, 
such a youth council meets a special need of the school system. 
It might be the nucleus for the later formation of an all-community 
council. 

The initial steps in working on citizenship education might be 
limited to the attendance area of one school. Perhaps the PTA 
in some one school has become concerned with behavior problems, 
or the content of the textbooks in civics, or any of a dozen questions 
that might arise in the field of citizenship education. The super- 
intendent or an assistant or the principal might encourage the PTA 
to organize a group of parents, teachers, and other citizens and agen- 
cies in the neighborhood of the school to study the local problems of 
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form of organization is not the first thing to consider, and not some- 
thing for the school forces alone to decide. But many different ap- 
proaches are possible, and it is well to recognize the various possi- 
bilities. 

For example, after the superintendent and the board have 
had some preliminary discussions of the question, the board of 
education as a committee of the whole might invite several of the 
outstanding personalities of the community to join in an informal 
discussion of the problem and of possible approaches. Or the super- 
intendent alone, or the superintendent and the schoolboard presi- 
dent, might confer individually with certain persons. Such discus- 
sions might lead to the formation of an advisory committee on citi- 
zenship education , with a large representation from many commu- 
nity groups and a small executive committee to work more directly 
with the school staff and other community agencies that might 
become affiliated. 

Such a committee can have as many subcommittees as are needed. 

few principles that should be kept in mind are as follows: 
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its part in civic projects, sponsored by nonschool groups, which 
have genuine citizenship values for pupils. 

A community organization may undertake on its own initiative 
to make a study of some aspect of citizenship education in the 
schools. Such projects may grow out of rather hasty action by 
some one group and may create serious problems for the schools. 
On the other hand, they may represent mature consideration. The 
sponsor may request advice, or may only request help. The school 
authorities in such a situation naturally will provide all informa- 
tion that is a matter of public record. They should have the right 
to check for accuracy the factual items that may appear in a final 
report, and the privilege of at least reading and offering opinions on 
the interpretation of the findings, in advance of their release. It 
may be possible and usually it is desirable to turn the whole project 
into a truly cooperative educational undertaking which the schools 
may share in sponsoring. 

Working Together for Success 

Whether the cooperative undertakings are on a broad or a narrow 
scale, and at a maximum or limited level of cooperation, some of 
the essential steps leading to improvement are likely to be the find- 
ing of answers to such questions as: What should be the objectives 
of citizenship education? Is the present program meeting those 
objectives? How should the program be changed to meet the objec- 
tives more fully? How can the desired program be financed? 

As lay citizens and school personnel pool their thinking and 
their efforts on any one of the many aspects of citizenship educa- 
tion which may bring them together, they find infinite variety in 
ways of working together. Many groups find that the best way to 
start is to take a fresh look at the objectives of the program. 

Objectives 

Altho many statements of the qualities desired in the good citi- 
zen have been made, it is helpful for each group to think thru 
this question for itself. What are the qualities that our commu- 
nity desires in its citizens? Several statements of objectives of citi- 
zenship education arc given in other chapters.* Such statements 

• Cktf* *t Ttontta, j>. 3! 6-36; Oxpitr Jocrtfna. t>. JW-tSJ, 367-70. 372-73. 377. 
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citizenship education. The superintendent and board could watch 
the study for community- wide implications and perhaps use the 
project as the take-off for something on a larger scale. 

Regardless of the plan of organization adopted for the citizen- 
ship training program, the citizens of the community must under- 
stand the program in order for it to be a complete success. Not only 
must there be sympathetic understanding but there must also be 
community help, cooperation, advice, and support. 


Levels of community participation — -The examples of organization 

already mentioned assume that community representatives will come 

together with spokesmen for the schools to join in fundamental 

planning of the total program of education for good citizenship and 

to help in the execution of the plans. This implies similar help by 

the schools in related projects sponsored by nonschool agencies. 

Such an approach, when it is system-wide in its scope, represents 

the maximum in school -community participation. 

There are other less comprehensive approaches which also have 

mem. For example, the schools may become aware of the need for 
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I. In the classroom 

A. The teaching of the privileges and responsibilities of American citizenship. 

B. The use of the classroom and the community as a laboratory situation 
where students engage in the actual practice of citizenship duties. 

C. A problem-solving approach to studies of the community, nation, and world, 
using the cooperative planning of students and teacher. 

D. The use of key labor, business, and professional people from the community 
as participants in panels, discussions, and/or demonstrations; the facilitation of 
such use by the compiling and maintaining of an up-to-date index of these people. 

IL In extra-curricular activities 

A. A concerted effort by the administration, home-room councils, and the Cen- 
tral Council to inform students about student government, its structure and 
powers, and to interest students in the concerns and activities of student govern- 
ment. 

B. Specific grants of power in definite areas to the Central Council and home 
room councils, with student participation in planning the power grants. 

C. As direct a representation of students in the Central Council as possible. 

D. School elections patterned after municipal elections, in order to give stu- 
dents realistic experience in political participation. 

E. Consideration by the Evanstonian of the inclusion of articles about out- 
standing issues in the community , the nation, and the world, in order to stimulate 
student interest in these issues. 

III. In the community 

A. Participation of students in many phases of community life such as social 
service and civic projects. 

B. Field trips, which take students into the community for a serious educa- 
tional purpose, as an integral part of citizenship education; the promotion of such 
trips by all possible faculty and administrative assistance. (9: 4-5) 

The recommendations of a lay committee or a joint committee 
of laymen and teachers can be especially helpful in clarifying objec- 
tives and policies in dealing with controversial issues. In Oklahoma 
City, for example, the Citizens Committee on Citizenship Educa- 
tion adopted a formal statement of policy on teaching controversial 
subjects. It pointed out the responsibility of the teacher for present- 
ing such topics in an able and unbiased manner, and the responsi- 
bility of the parents for also displaying a tolerant attitude toward 
debatable questions, adding, “It must be kept in mind that the citi- 
zen who is most valuable to his country' is the one who has learned 
to arrive at opinions by thoroly weighing the evidence on all sides 
of any issue” (15:1). 

Concern about the quality of Americanism in textbooks has led 
to several evaluative studies by community groups. Usually these 
have beneficial results when the members of the investigating com- 
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may be helpful but should not be limiting to community groups 
seeking to clarify the aims for a local undertaking. 

In some communities the aims of the entire school program have 
been developed with the help of the community. Citizenship is 
likely to have a prominent place in such a list of objectives. An 
example is the experience in Chicago. Thru many local and re- 
gional conferences over a period of months, the goals of the schools 
were stated as nine functions of living. “Practicing American Citi- 
zenship” heads the list, defined as follows: “Understanding and valu- 
ing the principles and privileges of the American form of govern- 
ment and the citizen’s part in government; discharging the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship; developing continuing interest and in- 
telligent participation in civic activities.” Thru many different means 
the nine goals continue to be brought before the school patrons 
and other citizens as an aid to understanding what the schools are 
trying to do (6:12-13). 


Evaluation 

As shown in Chapter Thirteen, the stating of objectives goes 
hand in hand with the evaluation of results. As a school-commu- 
mty committee begins its work, a logical procedure is first to think 
thru the objectives, and second, to make an informal evaluation 
of the present progress toward the objectives, as a basis for the 

edl^f^m"" 8 a ” y needed changes in the program of 
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stantiate their proposals but should invite and encourage sugges- 
tions that strengthen and add to the program. 

Modifying the Program 

Defining objectives and evaluating the program are likely to lead 
to proposals for improvement. In one school system after another 
parent-teacher councils, citizens committees, advisory councils, and 
other groups with lay members are now cooperating with school 
authorities in studies that lead to improvements in the program of 
education for citizenship. 

The Evanston report, for example, made suggestions quoted 
earlier regarding teaching methods, the extracurriculum program, 
and the wider use of the community both as an educational resource 
and as a field for service by student groups. 

The Seattle group made concrete suggestions for teaching more 
about the history of cities, the history and evaluation of major serv- 
ices of the municipal government, and the present structure and 
services of local government. Recognizing that much is already being 
done, they suggested further emphasis on tracing emphatically and 
clearly the current of democracy down thru the ages. Citizens 
should know about the “blood, sweat and tears” in its development, 
and realize that it did not begin with 1776 but thousands of years 
before. The committee recommended further attention to field trips 
and the use of audio-visual aids, and pointed to the need for sound- 
movies of the chief centers of public service of the local govern- 
ment, as a supplement to the field trips. 

In countless ways the community may help to shape the pro- 
gram of education for citizenship, provided the channels are opened 
for a two-way flow of communication. 

Community as a curriculum resource — In recent years there has 
been a growing realization that every community contains many 
resources which could add to the value of the citizenship program. 
Field trips to governmental offices, political party headquarters, 
churches, hospitals, and major industries and other agencies provide 
firsthand experiences for the student and contribute to his under- 
standing of American life. In addition, the process of planning and 
conducting these trips offers numerous opportunities for student 
participation and the development of student leadership. Also, repre- 
sentatives of community agencies and members of the community 
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mittees learn for themselves of the sincerity and scope of the 
teaching of citizenship. 

The Municipal League of Seattle and King County, Washing- 
ton, reported in 1953 on a five-year study, the purpose of which 
was “to appraise the manner in which national, state, and local 
history and government, and citizenship are taught in the local 
school system,” The study was limited to a consideration of estab- 
lished procedures, curriculum, and textbooks, and did not extend to 
the work of individual teachers, altho committee members attended 
a number of class sessions. The final report included such laudatory 
comments as the following: 


The committee found that American history and civics ... is now taught in a 
vastly more interesting and meaningful manner than it was a generation or two 

ago . American history is taught three times with different approaches 
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Many problems of transportation and scheduling arise in connec- 
tion with field trips. School buses are of course helpful. Some dis- 
tricts which do not provide daily transportation for pupils purchase 
buses for field trips only; community groups sometimes are willing 
to cooperate in sharing the purchase cost. 

Field trips and community projects of all sorts can be prevented 
or seriously hindered by a tight class schedule in the secondary 
schools. No easy solutions to this difficulty can be found but greater 
flexibility must be achieved before any practical large-scale program 
of community contacts and activities can be developed. This is a 
more significant problem in citizenship education than is often 
realized. Its solution depends upon a rethinking of the whole plan 
of scheduling in secondary schools, the wholehearted cooperation 
of the entire school faculty, and understanding by parents. 

Many different community groups may help in the study of the 
community. In Indianapolis the lack of instructional materials for 
developing local economic understandings led to the appointment 
of an advisory committee of business men and educators. Business 
men and others are financing a series of pamphlets, sponsored 
jointly by the committee and the Indianapolis Board of School 
Commissioners, entitled Indianapolis at Work. Recent issues, for 
example, were devoted to the construction industry, consumer 
credit, and retail groceries. 

The work of local committees on economic education, growing 
out of college workshops and state programs of the Joint Council 
on Economic Education (444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. 
Y.), offers another illustration of community cooperation in a field 
identified with citizenship education. 

Closely related in spirit to these undertakings is the practice 
in many cities of a “Career Day” or “Vocations Day,” on which 
representatives of many occupations come to the school and assist 
in counseling young people who are in the process of making voca- 
tional choices. 

The school plant — School buildings have an influence on the cur- 
riculum, especially on citizenship education. Just as poor housing 
for families may blight home life, so dark, ding}', and crowded 
school buildings may lower the quality of school living for pupils 
and teachers. Citizens committees and parents groups have taken 
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with special talents and abilities are being invited to the school so 
that students may gain the benefit of these special skills. 

The understanding of citizenship objectives by lay citizens is 
essential if these values are to be gained. Parents help in the many 
problems of transportation growing out of field trips and the agencies 
visited must likewise cooperate fully, giving valuable time to do so, 
if the field trips are to result in effective learning. Lay citizens who 


come to the school to share their special talents or knowledge can 
be more effective if they understand the total program to which 
they are contributing. 

Greater understanding of the community on the part of teachers 
themselves is an important part of these efforts. The Business-In- 
dustry-Education Day, sponsored by the local chambers of com- 
merce and labor groups, has given teachers new insights as they have 
spent a day as guests of local business and industrial organizations. 
The other half of the program — Education-Industry-Business Day — 
gives local business leaders and employees a chance to see the 
schools at work with the community’s most valuable resource. In 


many communities the orientation program for new teachers in- 
cludes tours, to the important points of interest in the city. In some 
school districts the inservice program includes a series of tours to 
industrial and historic points of special significance. 

Some school systems have provided manuals for the guidance of 
teachers in making field studies. In Columbus, Ohio, lor example, 
a bulletin outlines study trips lor Grade IV. It gives detailed in- 
lormation about resources available at nine places that can be 
« .ted by bus. In addition, a lengthy list is given of places that 
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In order for adult education to make its greatest contribution, op- 
portunities to study contemporary social and economic problems 
should be provided and efforts should be made to get people to as- 
sume their responsibilities as citizens in a democracy. 

The administrator should first endeavor to discover what is 
already available in his community for adult education and, second, 
to find ways in which he can bridge the gap between what is avail- 
able and what is needed. Here again, the community-wide approach 
brings the best results. A council on adult education is one of the 
means by which various groups can appraise the needs and share 
their services in meeting the educational needs of adult citizens. 

In the specific field of citizenship education, adult programs have 
reported great increases in participation in forums, discussion groups, 
and other group activities related to civic and public affairs edu- 
cation (13:viii). Courses for leaders of local organizations have 
proved popular, and participants in adult-education activities have 
been helped in many ways to take a more effective place as prac- 
ticing citizens in their communities. 

One community school in New York State (Amherst Central 
High School) made the following response to a request for informa- 
tion on the impact of civic education thru the adult-school program; 

Several thousand adults were enlightened regarding the functions of town 
government. Civil defense, elections of candidates, and other community prob- 
lems were studied thru community forums. These have led to programs of action 
and increased participation in community affairs. 

Twenty-four 21-year-old adults who voted for the first time this year were 
better prepared for their roles as citizens as a result of six meetings with town, 
county, and state representatives and a study of government planned and con- 
ducted by the local adult education program with the cooperation of the League 
of Women Voters. 

Thirty foreign-bom adults this year are learning English and are preparing 
for responsible citizenship. 

Four thousand eighty adults saw a civil-defense film, “Pattern for Survival” 
and heard an explanation of the town civil-defense organization. As a result 
many volunteered for civil-defense work. 

Two hundred and sixteen adults completed Scl f-Hclp-and-Neighbor-Help 
courses to prepare for civil-defense emergencies. 

Deeper understanding of meaning of democracy and American traditions was 
developed in 64 adults this year thru film forums on “Great Men and Great 
Issues in Our American Heritage” and "World Affairs Are Your Affairs.” 

An advisory committee on adult education appraised the program of civic edu- 
cation, found it effective, and enthusiastically urged its extension. A number of 
people participated in the varied program of civic education and the number is 
gradually but steadily increasing. 
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the lead in many communities in working for improved school 
housing. They have helped also to interpret the need for a different 
type of classroom, if children are to have the experiences in school 
that will enable them to live as practicing citizens. 

The old 24-foot by 32-foot classroom with its screwed-down seats 
and three walls covered with blackboards is no longer adequate. 
Rooms must be large enough to provide for the use of audio-visual 
equipment and for movement and flexibility in the class. Furniture 
must be of such type as to be easily arranged for general class 
use or for the use of small work groups. Bookcases and magazine 
and newspaper racks should be available, as well as storage space 
for maps, charts, and pamphlet materials, and filing cabinets for 
handy storage of reference materials. The room should have ample 
natural light and should he painted with cheerful colors. A great 
deal of bulletin board and display space should be provided at 
heights suitable to the children in the room. 

In Pining and designing school buildings, the educational pro- 
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nity that it serves (17). Few students of education would fail to 
agree that schools do build communities, provided the school re- 
lates its teachings to the needs of the community. The Sloan Foun- 
dation’s Project in Applied Economics, altho not earned thru to 
the evaluation phase except in part, produced many demonstrations 
of this fact (16) 110160 children in school studied materials that 
dealt with food, clothing, and housing, in terms that applied to the 
rural communities where they lived, improvements in these respects 
began to appear in their homes (8 and 16) _ 

The work of community-centered schools everywhere is adding 
evidence of school-community cooperation as a means by which 
people improve the quality of living. The “Overview of Accomphsh- 
ments” in five years of service by a cooperative program m Stephen- 
son Michigan, included 90 specific items, which are sampled m the 
following excerpts from its fifth annual report: 

_ _ ... Service Program, as one community organization, does 

no^4“St S fX' IcrfS, me CSSP wants to be recoded 
“ Porting partner” in the community of organizations anxious to wort for 
the welfare of alL 

A. Education Committee 

Established new Ubrarv quarters in the village of Stephenson . . 

Encouraged work-experience projects for pupils and completed projects such 
as (a) New lodging camp. ... 

New painting scheme for schooL 

B. Home and Family Life Committee 

Modified school curriculum by encouraging the school authorities to organize 
a course to known as “Preparation for Family Luang” with special emphasis 

0n o4S' C aCd n co'nducted forums, panels, and symposiums on many topics such 
as W Setarv allowances of pupils, (b) The place of the father m the home, 
(cl Guidance services in public schools, (d) Mental health at home and m the 
'chool . . . Til topics listed in all] .. _ , . , 

' Promoted Leadership Training Conference for all officers of m.dcounty area. 

C. Recreation Committee 

Organized a summer recreation prozram with full-time director 

Promoted development of new parking area for automobiles. . . . 

Developed, organized, and conducted community recreational survey . . . 

D. Relirious life Committee 

Organized a community choir for persons of ail religious denominations. _ 

Promoted campaign to reserve ail Wednesday evenings for home and religious 

*ctivitie«. . . . 
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Group leadership technics and other aids were supplied to numerous leaders 
of citizens committees and other community groups. Under well-prepared leader- 
ship these groups are awakening to their responsibilities as citizens and are par- 
ticipating with understanding more than ever before. 

Cooperation was extended to other community groups, such as the Town Board, 
Red Cross, Civil Defense, League of Women Voters, and Service Clubs to help 
make their programs of civic education more effective. 


The 38-page booklet in which the offerings in this adult program 
were listed carried on its back cover a score-card entitled, “What 
Is Your C.R.?” The page stated briefly a standard of excellence 
on each of the following 10 factors making up the adult’s citizenship 
rating: voting, civic affairs, health, family life, leisure time, work 
life, community life, community service, spiritual life, and educa- 
tion (5:38). 

A little dramatized but ongoing service of public adult education 
is the instruction thru which foreign-born adults prepare for Ameri- 
can citizenship. Five and one-third million persons became natural- 
ized citizens in the 31 years from 1921 thru 1951. No figures are 
available on the. total enrolment in Americanization classes but the 
U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service in an unpublished 
memorandum estimated that in 1951 at least 77,000 students were 
so enrolled, and in 1952, at least 90,000. These enrolments were 
greater than the number of citizens naturalized in either year. 

The American people are becoming more and more interested in 
adult education and more and more school systems are sponsoring 
ra T S ' The Wlde ' awale superintendent will recognize the 
Uves tS „ , J n St ; engtheran « democracy and enriching individual 
h li.U ,V ,v 3nd wiU as5 ™e his leadership responsi- 

and lihrarl, T M I ? ° f 5Ch ° 0 ' SyStems ’ fading buildings 
and hbrar.es, should be made available for programs of adult educa- 

The American people probably have more opportunities for civic 

Son of" m ^ aff T rS “- the PUblic than In any oier 

vstcm Of JZ Tt' r 15 an imp ° rtant byproduct of cor 

ES2 eLn a UaMe f °™ ° f adult education that 

should be encouraged and recognized as such. 

A Better Community 

aiustadinffte U!It “ T n wn " iS 3 f3ble by a famous author, 

illustrating the .den that a good school changes the entire comma- 
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petent staff of teachers are indispensable in the best program of 
citizenship education. The adequacy of the financial support usually 
determines whether the school system likewise has kindergartens, 
camps adult education, an enriched curriculum, good health instruc- 
tion and services, an adequate guidance program and adequate 
community services. These support and add to the effectiveness 
of the total educational program as well as to education for citi- 
zenship. 


Guiding Principles 

The vision and the attitudes of today’s citizens help to shape the 
educational opportunities for tomorrow’s citizens. As one who can 
inspire large visions and build goodwill in the community, the super- 
intendent can greatly serve the community’s children and youth. 
He has no clear roadmap to follow in trying to help the community 
to mobilize its best efforts for citizenship education, but he does 
have a few dependable roadmarkers in the following principles: 

1 Broad vision and goodwill on the part of the men and women 
who make up the staff of the school system are the best leaven 
for developing like reactions in the community at large. 

2 Almost any project within the scope of citizenship education 
can serve as a point of departure for a large-scale community ap- 
proach to defining the objectives and evaluating the current pro- 
gram, with a view to its improvement. 

3. Many citizens have too narrow an understanding of what is 
included in education for citizenship; a great task of leadership is 
to interpret the four essentials of knowledge, attitudes, skills and 
activity to the parents and other adults of the community, and fur- 
ther to extend the concept that civic responsibility for the American 
citizen extends from his home to the international scene. 

4. Lay citizens and school personnel working together on prob- 
lems of citizenship education are likely to produce better results 
than cither group working alone. 

5 The average community is so complex that it is hard to repre- 
sent all the possible groupings of citizens, but real study and effort 
should go into achieving as broad a representation as possible in 
studies of citizenship education. 
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Made a survey of elementary readmg books to determine extent of learning 
experiences stressing moral and spiritual values 


E. Farm and Land Use Committee 

Organized and promoted pre-school conference for Menominee County 
Teachers on purposes and practices of soil conservation . . , . Jn »he 

Initiated Owner-Sampler Method of testing milk. The work is done m the 
school vocational department under supervision of a licensed tester. . . . 

Organized and conducted a Rural-Urban Institute in which business, labor and 
the farmer participated to leam the technical and economic aspects ot t arm- 
ing. ... 

F. Community Services Committee 


Developed a long-term plan for development of the Shakey Lakes Park area. 
The work is to be done by the Menominee County Road Commission. ... 

Promoted and assisted with the organization of the Menominee County Touris 
Council which now publishes over 2,000 copies of maps annually for tourist 


use. ... , . 

Organized and directed tree planting project in the Hodabas addition in 
Stephenson. 

G. Health Committee 

Organized and conducted blood-typing clinics for the citizens of the Mid- 
County area. 

Organized and equipped a Medical Loan Closet which is housed in the Daggett 
Maternity Home. . . . 

Health survey was promoted in the Mid-County area. The survey was con- 
ducted by the sociology department from the Michigan State College to determine 
the unmet medical needs of the area. (20: 12-17) 


When the schools and the community work together on any com- 
munity problem, whether it be the citizenship program or some other, 
the results are mutually beneficial. At their best, such efforts may 
virtually transform a community for the better. 


Financing the Program oj Citizenship Education 

The people of a community should have schools as good as they 
need and want and not as poor as they will tolerate. After the com- 
munity has decided what it wants its schools to do, the matter of 
paying for them must be faced realistically. The superintendent 
must furnish real leadership at this point. He must assist the com- 
munity in its search for adequate financial support and, when that 
support has been furnished, he must see that it is used wisely, at 
at all times keeping in mind the particular needs of his community. 

Adequate buildings, administrative and supervisory staff, books 
and supplies, transportation facilities, and a diversified and com- 
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6. Haste makes for poor thinking; cooperative community proj- 
ects for building the program of citizenship education take time to 
develop and still more time for results to become apparent. 

7. The chances are that a cooperative community study of the 
school program of citizenship education will propose some changes; 
the superintendent and the board of education should go as far as 
they can toward carrying out recommendations of the community 
unless there are compelling reasons to the contrary. 
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community’s pride and of its associated activities. At best, the school 
and the community are so at one in their plans and projects that 
the walls of the school seem almost to disappear, as far as any 
barrier of understanding is concerned. 

A Laboratory for Citizenship 

A school that is close to community needs furnishes the labora- 
tory in which community forces can be intelligently directed and 
community viewpoints and objectives can be broadened and har- 
monized. In such a school, children and youth can experiment with 
and learn to use effectively the elements of citizenship. 

The school can supply an atmosphere wherein children parti- 
cipate democratically in the organization and government of the 
school. It can provide classroom situations that require the exer- 
cise of critical thinking and good judgment, the understanding of 
social values, and the practice of socially acceptable behavior. For 
these learnings to be realistic and effective, the school must arrange 
for their application in life situations of real concern to students 
and community alike. 

In a pioneer culture, youth and adults work and learn together 
in the pursuit of shared community concerns. Problems of moti- 
vation do not arise. Today the school must seek to approximate 
as nearly as possible a desirable partnership of youth and adult 
in purposeful endeavor, thereby enabling both to gain respect for 
various viewpoints and to perfect methods of working together for 
the common welfare. 

The realization that the face-to-face relationships of pupils, lay 
citizens, and school personnel contain the logical bases for citi- 
zenship education places new significance on the role of the in- 
dividual school. Emphasis upon the program of the individual school 
in no way minimizes the significance of over-all system-wide plan- 
ning. It realistically identifies the individual school as the logical 
center of initiation and development. 

The School Building 

The presence of the school building in the community is of tre- 
mendous importance. Its influence often determines the tone of 
community living. Thru the life within the school, the community’s 
ideals and practices may be elevated. Whether the building is new 
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The Individual School at W irk 


T he unit of the American public-school system with which peo- 
ple come in closest relationship and with which they feel the 
most intimate identification is the individual school. Consequently, 
what it does and is becomes of the utmost concern to them. It 
may be the remembered school which shaped their lives and in- 
fluenced their thinking as they grew thru childhood to adult status. 
It may have a more immediate significance as the school in which 
their own children live and learn today. It may be the vital nerve 
center which sets the community tone and influences community 
thought and activity. The school may even be the main reason for 
its being a community. All other schools are unconsciously inter- 
preted thru it, compared with it, and judged by it. It represents 
education to the citizens of its neighborhood, be it rural school, con- 
solidated unit, village center, or one of many in a large city system. 
It is “our school” to its community. 

In like manner the individual school in which they work assumes 
the highest significance to its teachers, principal, and noninstruc- 
tional personnel. It is the symbol to them of the entire system and 
of education generally. 

To its students this individual school is the most important factor, 
ou side their homes, in their present existence. It is the center of 
their fondest hopes and aspirations, the source of their keenest 
interest the provider of their happiest moments, and, in these un- 
certain times, the only stronghold of security and safety for many, 
? nation s children. To them, also, it is proudly and af- 

fectionately “our school,” or even more personally, “my school.” 

The Significant Role of the Individual School 

Whatever the program in cithenship for the system as a whole, 
. is m each individual school that the plan becomes successful real- 
ity or disappointing failure. In the school, citizenship becomes to- 
days liung eiyeriencc, not something to be prepared for in a far- 
distant adult life. The school building is often the center of the 
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and community living confronting it. Personnel may be confused 
and be uncertain about making the transition from the rather gen- 
eral practice of teaching for citizenship only thru subjectmatter 
to a broader program which includes both teaching subjectmatter 
and guiding the learning activities of youth thru living processes 
and practices in school and community. Inexperience and lack of 
proficiency in democratic group technics and skills may cause pupils, 
personnel, parents, and other community members to hesitate. 
Community and school alike may feel the need for move information 
concerning the details and purposes of such a program, for an un- 
derstanding of the need for such action, and for their participation 
in it. The realistic facing of such problems is one step toward a com- 
prehensive program. Study and evaluation of existing practices are 
other steps which may lead to a coordinated plan of attack. 

Identification of Problems 

The school will find it helpful to define its problems and to clarify 
its concepts of citizenship. At the same time it will be concerned 
with arrangements for communication which will insure under- 
standing among all participants. Definitions in terms of the quali- 
ties and functions of good citizens may be helpful. 

Statements of objectives such as those quoted in Chapter Thir- 
teen may offer help. For many schools, the problem is not to de- 
velop a statement of objectives from the beginning, but to think 
thru and adapt to the individual school a statement already drafted 
for the system as a whole. General principles may have to be re- 
stated in specifics that apply to the particular school. A concept 
worked out by a local school in terms of its own situation will 
be more helpful to that school than a general statement. 

A group working on the objectives for citizenship would find the 
following counsel valuable: 

1. Define citizenship objectives in terms of behavior. 

2. Plan a program specifically designed to achieve these behavior patterns. 

3. Develop an evaluation program which appraises in terms of changed 
behavior. 

4. Make any program modifications which the evaluation indicates to be neces- 
sary or desirable. (15:65-66)* 

1 See references at end ©t the chapter. The fir*.t number In the parentheses Identifies a publication 
by it* number In the list of references; the number following the colon refers to specific pages within 
the publication. 
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or old, the use that is made of its facilities and the methods of 
working within it determine the prestige it commands m the o 

community. , 

If a new school building is in prospect, parents, staff, and som • 
times pupils should assist administrators and architect in plan- 
ning. It thus may meet community needs and interests and con- 
tribute in the fullest degree to the living and learning to take place 
within its walls. 

A well-equipped new school building in a blighted area may even 
be the means of raising community morale to the extent that eco- 
nomic conditions improve and there are noticeable improvements 
in civic behavior. In one community the police had to be on duty 
to prevent disorder when any public meeting was held in the de- 
lapidated old structure which housed the local school. Such pre- 
cautions were also taken after a beautiful modern schoolhouse was 
erected but soon were found to be unnecessary. The community 
was proud of its new school. Two elementary-school buildings in 
slum sections of one city opened up ways of living otherwise closed 
to children, thru providing facilities for bathing, for washing and 
ironing the families’ clothing, and for meeting local needs in classes 
in home economics, health, and industrial arts. 

School buildings set standards of order, cleanliness, and beauty 
for their communities. They raise community standards in their 
lunchrooms, rest rooms, clinics, and supply rooms just as potently 
as in classrooms, halls, and auditoriums. Ingenuity and concern on 
the part of school staffs, pupils, and neighborhood can transform a 
dreary, forbidding structure into one of warmth and beauty, which is 
ah the more deeply cherished because of personal identification with 
its planning and accomplishment. A schoolyard which testifies to 
loving, thoughtful care can become a veritable oasis in the midst 
of factories and crowded tenements, or barren wasteland, or weed- 
choked grasslands. 

The curriculum itself is shaped in part by the building. The 
presence or absence of building facilities helps to determine whether 
or not certain subjects and activities can be pursued. 

Development of the School’s Citizenship Program 

The individual school, seeking to evolve a program of functional 
citizenship, finds problems from various areas and aspects of school 
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and community living confronting it. Personnel may be confused 
and be uncertain about making the transition from the rather gen- 
eral practice of teaching for citizenship only thru subjectmatter 
to a broader program which includes both teaching subjectmatter 
and guiding the learning activities of youth thru living processes 
and practices in school and community. Inexperience and lack of 
proficiency in democratic group technics and skills may cause pupils, 
personnel, parents, and other community members to hesitate. 
Community and school alike may feel the need for more information 
concerning the details and purposes of such a program, for an un- 
derstanding of the need for such action, and for their participation 
in it. The realistic facing of such problems is one step toward a com- 
prehensive program. Study and evaluation of existing practices are 
other steps which may lead to a coordinated plan of attack. 

Identification of Problems 

The school will find it helpful to define its problems and to clarify 
its concepts of citizenship. At the same time it will be concerned 
with arrangements for communication which will insure under- 
standing among all participants. Definitions in terms of the quali- 
ties and functions of good citizens may be helpful. 

Statements of objectives such as those quoted in Chapter Thir- 
teen may offer help. For many schools, the problem is not to de- 
velop a statement of objectives from the beginning, but to think 
thru and adapt to the individual school a statement already drafted 
for the system as a whole. General principles may have to be re- 
stated in specifics that apply to the particular school. A concept 
worked out by a local school in terms of its own situation will 
be more helpful to that school than a general statement. 

A group working on the objectives for citizenship would find the 
following counsel valuable: 

1. Define citizenship objectives in terms of behavior. 

2. Tlan a program specifically designed to achieve these behavior patterns. 

3. Develop an evaluation program which appraises in terms of changed 
behavior. 

4. Make any program modifications which the evaluation indicates to be neces- 
sary or desirable. (15:65-66)* 

*See nfnePCM it end e! the chapter. The first number in the parentheses Identifies a publication 
by it* number in the tilt of reference*, the number fotlowinj the colon rtfm to specific part* within 
the publicities. 
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Citizenship programs are often developed in response to a grave 
or pressing need, either an acute one of the moment or a con- 
tinuing one of school and community significance. A definite state- 
ment of the need often clarifies the situation. If a problem must be 
solved, outlining it may bring it into perspective and clarify think- 
ing. The problem of juvenile delinquency could be classified as 
either acute or continuing, depending upon the urgency for action, the 
degree to which the problem is rooted in community affairs, and the 
ramifications it has in other matters. A problem involving intoler- 
ance, prejudice, and intercultural understanding would in general 
present so many aspects and be so deeply rooted in the various 
relationships of family, school, community, state, nation, and world 
that it would require extensive, continuing study. 

Inquiry and Evaluation 

All schools must feel a constant challenge to make their citizen- 
ship programs more effective so that youth may become ever better 
fortified to meet the threat of critical world conditions and the 
exacting requirements of modern living. In their desire to reduce 
the lag between social change and school progress in citizenship 
education, individual schools must seek answers to searching ques- 
tions on all aspects of their citizenship programs. Such questions as 
the following will arise: 

What constitutes an effective program of citizenship education? 

What organization of the school is most effective for adminis- 
tering or evolving a functional citizenship program? 

What plans have other schools followed in citizenship education? 

This last question is eventually asked whenever any group of 
teachers and administrators discuss citizenship education. 

Individual schools are still responding to the challenge of the 
farseeing Learning the Ways of Democracy, which called upon 
schools “to make a general and coordinated approach to the study 
of democracy and democratic citizenship on the entire curriculum 
front,” and added the suggestion that such a service rendered by 
even a few schools would be of value (24:119) 

The eight schools participating in the Detroit study, tor example, 
were given exactly this opportunity-each to work in its own way 
on its own problems in citizenship education. They undertook thru 
action research to find answers to these questions: 
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In the school, citizenship becomes today's living experience, 
not merely something to be prepared for in a far-distant 
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What do schools do if they make good citizenship the chief objective? How 
do schools make a general attack on citizenship education? Are there specific 
citizenship activities which warrant inclusion in each school’s citizenship educa- 
tion program? Are boys and girls any different if they attend a school whicn 
concentrates attention on citizenship education? (6:172) 

Other individual schools have asked themselves similar questions 
as they sought to develop a citizenship program which would elevate 
their level of performance from routine or imitative levels to a 
constructive level of performance. Still other schools appraise their 
school's performance in citizenship learning and guidance by the 
levels of complacency, adaptation, and productive action set up in 
the 1943 Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (22:503-22). 

While some schools may desire to initiate a more elaborate pro- 
gram of appraisal and identification such as some of those described 
in Chapters Thirteen and Fourteen, others may content themselves 
with observational records and appraisals of a more informal nature. 
Teachers, parents, and pupils in Illinois high schools are cooperat- 
ing in studies: 

1 To decide together what should be attempted in and thru each subject 
and service area of the school 

2. To decide together which of the things they think should be attempted 
are, and which are not, currently being achieved to a reasonably adequate de- 
gree in their school 

3. To dtcide together concrete and specific ways and means of achieving 
those of the things they think should be attempted which are not presently 
being achieved to a satisfactory degree. (8:8) 

One matter of concern should be the identification of the prac- 
tices in the school thru which it strives to give boys and girls oppor- 
tunities for practicing citizenship from the time they enter school 
until they leave it. In making such an identification a school would 
find it helpful to check its activities, grade by grade, against the 
following practices reported by 290 Ohio school superintendents: 

1. Teachers and other members of the school staff are encouraged to take 
part m community activities This includes cooperating with volunteer agencies, 
working with civic groups, joining organizations such as the League of Women 
\oters, etc. 

2. Pupil, help each other and the school throueh proper care ot school prop- 
erty. helping m the cafeteria, hall doty, safety patrols, improvement in appearance 
of rooms and grounds, etc. 

3. Each school is encouraced to adjust the citizenship education procedure to 
fit its specific community needs. 
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4. Pupils participate in the government of the school, and their responsibility 
increases as they mature intellectually and emotionally. 

5. Local community resources such as the courts, police, health officials, and 
taxation bodies are used by the schools to present a realistic picture of present 
conditions. Those resources include field trips by the pupils, use of local officials 
for class or assembly, etc. 

6. Students are taught, through organized experience, to evaluate and dis- 
criminate in their use of radio, books, magazines, newspapers, and motion 
pictures. 

7. Teachers have made a serious effort to increase the amount of teacher-pupil 
planning in order to give practical guidance in democratic procedures. 

8. A definite part of the educational program in each school is devoted to 
intergroup, intercultural, and international education. 

9. Work experiences are planned for pupils in public and private organiza- 
tions, such as the Red Cross, Community Chest, hospitals, settlements, recrea- 
tion agencies, etc. This enables them to discover what is involved in the work 
of these organizations. 

10. Through an organized curriculum plan, pupils discuss, plan, and act on 
problems related to their own lives. 

11. Young people are given an opportunity to work with adult city, county, 
or neighborhood committees on education, recreation, educational and vocational 
guidance, etc. 

12. A course of study in citizenship has been developed which indicates pur- 
poses, materials, and projects for the different grade levels. 

13. Summer programs are developed to give pupils experience in directing 
recreation, work experience, conservation, etc. (Sriv) 

In keeping with the concept of widening circles of citizenship 
which is basic to much of the discussion in this Yearbook, a 14th 
item might be added to the foregoing list, worded as follows: 

14. Pupils share in experiences which enable them to accept ever-increasing 
responsibilities for participation in activities at local, state, national, and interna- 
tional levels of concern. 

Planning for Progress 

In too many communities the teaching of citizenship seems de- 
pendent upon individual teacher and pupil initiative rather than 
upon a plan of coordinated action for the entire school program. 
Over-all planning is necessary to make it possible for teachers to 
work freely and effectively. Done well, this central planning provides 
a setting for the exercise of initiative and imagination on the part 
of individual teachers. 

Such a setting may be found in a unified program for developing 
citizenship wherein provision is made for continuous growth thru 
agreed-upon objectives, a pooling of all resources, and consistent 
assuming of responsibility. 
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In planning for citizenship in terms of behavior objectives, schools 
must consider the emotional needs as well as the physical, social, 
and intellectual needs. Programs must be worked out in harmony 
with the best available knowledge of child growth and development. 
Much consideration should be given to the question of what con- 
stitutes good citizenship practice at various age, grade, and social 
levels, and general agreement reached. A gradual growth pattern 
of maturing concepts of citizenship should be studied and inter- 
preted. 

Inventories are needed to identify the resources in the school 
neighborhood and the community as a whole for activities which 
can suitably provide an extension of the school’s program. Neigh- 
borhood and community activities must be evaluated in the light 
of the contributions youth under school guidance can make to them. 
Community problems must be identified and outlined. Thus, the 
community serves as an extended classroom in supplying resources 
for the socio-civic laboratory of the school. Much planning and 
research are required to compile such an inventory: 


T° develop a systematic file of sources of social data in school and commu- 
mty calls for careful initial planning. It requires the cooperative work of many 
individuals teachers students, and persons in the community. The effective use 
re ?? u , rce file requires continuing search for resources, and an accurate 
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Planning in which entire school faculties participate is neces- 
sary to be sure that all teachers will have opportunity to see and 
evaluate the wealth of material available. Such carefully organized 
reference materials as those prepared by the Citizenship Education 
Project deserve careful analysis by teachers of all school subjects.’ 

L .'n eW !f e i’ 'I’l pa ™ ph,ets of the Civic Education Project • and various 
other helpful senes of current publications will not find their way 
into the classrooms unless the teachers first become familiar with 
them Routine examination of the current listings of new instruc- 
tional material, such as provided in each issue of Social Educa- 
tion, will help to make current items quickly available.* 
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Curriculum planning that deals with such questions as the grada- 
tion of content, the issue of topical versus chronological study of 
history, the introduction of separate courses in contemporary af- 
fairs, and the interrelations of history and geography are usually 
approached in a large school system by central curriculum depart- 
ments or by the work of subjectmatter specialists. In smaller school 
systems, individual school faculties may need to consider them in- 
dependently. In large school systems there will be the need for each 
school to adapt and reconsider the work of central committees. 

Another area for joint planning by teachers, pupils, and parents 
in each individual school is the place in the school curriculum of 
student activities which formerly were considered extracurriculum. 
Among these activities are assemblies, clubs, school service groups, 
traffic safety squads, and student councils. They reflect the idea 
of cooperation and working together embodied in the term “stu- 
dent-faculty participation programs” (14:11). The appraisal of 
their contribution to training for leadership, to skills in practical 
problem solving, and to understanding and practicing group proc- 
esses is a major concern for each school. In addition, some schools 
may find it necessary to clarify the relationships between the more 
traditional curriculum programs and these participation programs. 

In the field of school counseling and guidance are abundant op- 
portunities for thoughtful study and planning. Improvements in all 
the special services which the school makes available to pupils need- 
ing them are possible thru intensive group effort. 

Parents and teachers in some schools are concentrating attention 
upon the work of the school and home in character growth and the 
development of moral and spiritual values. Other groups are examin- 
ing the ideas and objectives of the movement for Life Adjustment 
Education in the light of its potential contributions to both secondary 
and elementary schools (32). The concept of the community school 
and its possibilities may absorb the wholehearted endeavor and con- 
structive thinking of many groups (7). 

It is impossible for a single school staff working with the most 
interested and cooperative parents and pupils to engage effectively 
in all the many fields of planning concurrently. An equitable divi- 
sion of responsibilities would make it possible to work on several 
different problems and for the separate groups eventually to share 
in the findings and recommendations of all. 
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Organization of the School for Citizenship 

In any individual school where energies are devoted to the de- 
velopment of a functional citizenship program, organization of the 
school largely determines the atmosphere for learning and the quai- 
ity of living within the school environment. 

Shared Responsibility 

A democratic organization of the individual school provides for 
teamwork, and for the appreciation of the contributions of all mem- 
bers. It accents always the “we” and “our” of school problems and 
successes. It frees, encourages, and shares and does not autocrati- 
cally limit or control. In such a school organization the mechanics 
of administration are most effective when least evident. Shared 
responsibility on the part of all who live and work in the school 
replaces vested or delegated authority. 

The environment of such a school is characterized by spontaneous 
friendliness that generates confidence, assurance of acceptance, and 
a feeling of belonging. Such an atmosphere can be sensed more easily 
than it can be described. It is apparent in the reply of the kinder- 
garten child who sought the principal of the school. When a teacher 
asked her why she wished to see the principal, she replied simply 
that she wanted to tell her, “Good afternoon.” It manifests itself 
in the interest with which children attack their schoolwork, in the 
eagerness with which they assume responsibility, and in the pride 
they show in the achievements of others. It shines in the eyes of the 
president of the student council and is reflected in the beaming 
smile of the primary -school child who has assisted as hostess in the 
daily serving of the mid-morning milk, and of the lad who delivers 
messages for the principal. 

The mutual helpfulness and willingness of all members of the 
school staff to share indicates a feeling of partnership. Such team- 
work constitutes the orchestration of the greatest variety of interests 
and talents, and results in harmony, mutual respect, and liking. 

The organization of a school which facilitates in a maximum de- 
gree a continuous flow of democratic learning must be flexible and 
fluid. Thru the effective use of committees and work groups more 
purposeful staff participation can be achieved. Committees can be 
organized on appointive, sociometric, volunteer, and elective bases. 
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An all-school advisory committee of teachers, other school person- 
nel, pupils, and parents can work with a school principal to plan 
the basic principles and formulate the policies for school organiza- 
tion and activities. Thru an integrated plan of committee function- 
ing, vertical committees study and arrange for the continuous growth 
of pupils and avoid grade-level stratification, while committees or- 
ganized on a horizontal basis consider problems, materials, and 
activities of the different levels or grades. Special interest or specific 
problem groupings result in a dynamic attack upon pressing concerns. 
Committee functioning elicits creative and social skills and trains 
for leadership. Thus, “committees are the machinery created to 
move living forward in a vital, stimulating way; if they do not 
serve this function there must be re-evaluation” (25:13). Occa- 
sional reorganization of committees may normally be expected. 
Committee organization and functioning thus cuts across subject, 
grade, and interest lines when problems necessitate and at other 
times follow these same lines. 

Policies of voluntary cooperation have proved to be productive 
of good results. Coercion by means of conventional status-position 
methods can be avoided by: (a) starting with problems that are 
real to teachers and pupils; (b) working cooperatively on these 
problems, and (c) locating leadership in the school or group 
(17:20). An organization free of “authoritarian philosophy and tra- 
dition is likely to produce the kind of atmosphere, the quality of 
living that young people must experience before an understanding 
of, belief in, and commitment to democratic values can be fostered 
and developed” (17:395). 

Leadership by the Principal 

Teachers, pupils, patrons, and community traditionally look to 
the principal of the school for leadership in developing the citizen- 
ship program as in any other all-school activity. They feel that in 
many cases the school is “but the lengthened shadow of the prin- 
cipal" and that “as is the principal so is the school.” But if the 
school is to provide the democratic setting so essential to youth’s 
citizenship experience, the leadership of the principal must be a 
shared function which progressively generates leadership in others. 
The understanding principal avoids both the authoritarian and 
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laissez-faire concepts of leadership. He seeks to use wisely his role 
of democratic leader by “(1) improving the human relations within 
the group; (2) furnishing expertness along certain lines; (3) gene- 
rating leadership in others; and (4) coordinating the efforts of 
others” (3:129). As group action becomes more effective, the prin- 
cipal should gradually assume the role of consultant or resource per- 
son, His leadership must be always a constructive and understand- 
ing one, a leadership based upon ability, not position; upon service, 
not dictation. 


Educators, and especially principals, are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for such democratic leadership. A recent sym- 
posium on “The Emerging Role of the Principal,” envisions broad 
horizons in the areas of democratic management and organization, 
instructional improvement, and school-community relations, aspects 
that deal vitally with a principal’s leadership toward total school 
citizenship (23). Another symposium, “The Unique Job of the 
School Principal,” provides, thru the eyes of experts, a composite 
picture of the many-sided role of the principal as community leader, 
educational statesman, executive, and democratic administrator, 
t emphasizes the fact that administration is secondary to the prin- 
opals role as creative leader of a living social institution (27). 

lhc principal’s role is one of coordination, facilitation, inspira- 
tion, and consultation. Thru his influence his school can provide an 
optimum educational climate which stimulates staff pupils, and 
parents to plan, experiment, study, discuss, and share. He thus 
becomes a krnd ° • hUma " engi " eer 35 WeU 35 arbiter and COinprO- 
miser. He harmonises central administrative policies with those of 
he ,nd, vidua! school. Another function most essential for under- 

g „ 7 T thtU0Ut 8 SCh ° 01 is communication 

among all members. Interpretation and exchange of information and 
opinion is as important within the school faculty as it is in school- 
community relations. Here the principal can contribute greatly to 
setting 3 8 fr ' endlineS5 of 311 P a «"ers in the school 


Leadership by Teachers 


The key role of teachers in citizenship education 
understoo d and valued. 1 No one else in the school has 
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influence on the citizenship of school pupils thru individual ex- 
ample in participation and thru the learning-and-living situations 
of the classroom. The teacher is the guide. His is an “assignment 
to democracy,” a contract for “building for a world in which the 
keystone is peace.” As a specialist in the interpretation of democracy 
he educates for human understanding, for freedom, ever-broadening 
for responsibilities, and for an enduring civilization in a period of 
most profound social tension and reconstruction (4:7. 10:198-200). 

If teachers are to meet the challenge of planning and guiding 
the citizenship practices and democratic living of their pupils, they 
must have specific preparation. Thru inservice or preservice train- 
ing they must gain professional skill in group dynamics, in prob- 
lem solving, in the technics and guidance of group discussion and 
decision making, in the use of varied mediums and materials, and 
in guiding such learning experiences as socio-drama or role play- 
ing. They will need to identify opportunities for school and com- 
munity service and will be able to guide service activities and to 
participate in a democratically organized school program. 

Much depends, too, upon the modern teacher’s understanding of 
child growth and development and the multiple needs of childhood 
and youth, socially, emotionally, physically, and intellectually. In 
this vast field of meeting developmental needs and of supplying 
wise guidance to youth, all teachers welcome help and understand- 
ing. A teacher’s professional spirit and conception of teaching as 
a challenge to creativity and service are vital factors, also, in his 
success in helping children achieve democratic citizenship. Adap- 
tability and initiative as well as ability to cooperate and to respect 
the opinions of others are valuable assets in a democratic school 
situation. 

While the setting up of workshops and other means to provide 
these inservice opportunities for teachers has generally been done 
thru the coordinated efforts of school systems and colleges or uni- 
versities, some individual schools have instituted their own local 
plans. The faculty of Kerby Elementary School, Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan, holds a short workshop each fall soon after school opens, 
at which problems of staff and school are studied in an informal 
camp setting. Here teachers share duties and enjoy social and 
recreational opportunities to know each other better while identify- 
ing and studying some problem of conr p'* v concern. One such 
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workshop held by this group resulted in the building of a file of 
human resources of the community which has expanded and en- 
riched the school's curriculum and improved school-community rela- 
tions (9:122-25). 


Influence of Noninstructional Personnel 
In the well-rounded teamwork necessary for the maximum func- 
tioning of the school many people contribute valuable service to the 
citizenship of school children besides the teaching staff. All who 
work with and for children may significantly influence their citi- 
zenship. The custodian occupies a strategic position. In Pueblo, 
Colorado, the people have named a school building for George “Pop” 
Spann, recently retired custodian of Risley Junior High School. 
In addition to making their school home a comfortable and pleasant 
place conducive to the learning of order, cleanliness, and habits of 
work he cooperated with pupils and teachers in the execution of 
many school projects, guided the children’s efforts, and often in- 
fluenced their conduct by his good advice and example. Depending 
somewhat upon the type and size of the school, the same kind of 
service may be rendered by bus drivers, school nurses, social workers, 
secretaries, clerks, and many others. 

The school nurse may exert a great amount of influence in the 
development of desirable citizenship thru her talks with classes 
and individuals about health procedures and attitudes, thru her en- 
couragement of positive relationships of helpfulness and thought- 
fulness to those who are ill, injured, or hospitalized. Some nurses 
have done much to help pupils give tangible expression to such 
concern by means of card showers, a basket of fruit, a bouquet, a 
simple remembrance, or a friendly telephone inquiry. 

Enlisting the Participation o] All 

t *«r f ‘ he f “ Ct ,h:lt the **ool is but one of the agencies 
n ™ ™ rf , e ° n l the commun!t y’s youth is achieved 

m no nay detracts from the school’s responsibility in this com- 

Fn ti’tut „ u n a" 8 - Rall ;, er .’ as the on ’y one of the community’s 
nst.tut.ons wh.ch devotes all .ts energy to education, it is ideally 

F'™i.r erC,Se Iea . der ? h, P and rf f«t cooperation among other 
forces. If the community ,s to serve with the school as the labora- 
tory in which vital problems are attacked under the guidance of the 
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school, representatives of local community groups should contribute 
to the formulation of policy, the carrying forward of school-com- 
munity projects, and their constant evaluation. The kind of citizen- 
ship program the school initiates and pursues is of vital and per- 
sonal concern to them. Furthermore, no program of citizenship 
developed by the school has any appreciable chance of success with- 
out wholehearted acceptance by the community. Parents and other 
citizens, in effect, are also teachers and counselors in citizenship 
education. However, parents need the guidance and insight which 
school personnel can give them to make their contributions effec- 
tive. School staffs thus serve as community counselors as well as 
joint planners. 

The organization of a neighborhood coordinating council of repre- 
sentatives — thePTA; churches; youth organizations; welfare, recre- 
ation, and civic groups; government; and interested groups from 
industry and labor which are represented in the local community — 
is essential to coordinate programs and unify action in citizenship 
education. Such a group serves a local function similar to the larger 
community councils mentioned in Chapter Four. 8 Smaller commit- 
tees of parents, pupils, and school personnel organized less for- 
mally function for varying lengths of time in response to different 
needs arising from current circumstances. Such a flexible arrange- 
ment could work in almost any framework of system-wide school 
organization, of legal requirements, and of community tradition 
and custom. A local council of this type has been called “the heart- 
beat of the neighborhood” (21). 

Such projects rely upon the human as well as the physical re- 
sources of the neighborhood. School safety programs, the provision of 
recreational facilities, school-community clean-up campaigns, and 
programs of citizen internship, to mention but a few, involve many 
community members and groups. 

The National Council on Family Relations suggests appropriate 
ways for improving interagency relations which are apropos to in- 
tcrgroup functioning in a school-community partnership, as follows: 

Clarify individual roles and work to co-workers. 

Initiate activities to know other workers. 

Assume ecjual ability, good faith, creativeness, and a social concern in other 
— lay people as well as professionals. 

r . *|. 
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Concentrate on the job to be done. 

Make use of the resources of others. 

Open the channels of communication 

Check for adequate representation on all committees. (20, adapted) 


The School Program for Citizenship Education 

What is the outcome, for citizenship education, of this planning, 
this marshaling of the school’s resources? Each school will do many 
things differently from every other school but there are certain 
broad areas of action that cannot be neglected if children within 
the influence of the school are to grow in citizenship. 

As in the system as a whole, so in the separate school, the scope 
of citizenship education is seen to extend in ever-widening circles 
of responsibility from home and school to nation and world. The 
major elements in the program of learnings are: helping the learners 
grow in knowledge and understanding of human relations and their 
interaction with the environment thru the long history of humanity 
the world over, building attitudes of loyalty to democratic ideals, 
developing habits of critical thinking and skills in problem solving, 
and providing many opportunities for the practice of civic service 
to school and community. As a means to making these learnings 
possible, the meeting of basic human needs is a prerequisite. 

e meeting of individual needs is approached thru personal 
counseling and many types of individual services, and thru the 
maintenance of friendly classrooms where children can be accepted 
and helped toward maturity. The “course of study,” or whatever 
J?®? 0 ? °/ lntellectual learnings in the school system is called, 
sSnV V* T?, t0ach t0Ward P rovi *ng knowledge and under- 
nf th ! nkmg ’ and Problem-solving skills. The building 

service trTfn °^a ^ ^ prov5din S of opportunities for civic 

Z n,™ * A Wlthl . n each C,assr ° 0m but ma *y types Of school- 

" ,de planmn S and activity are also necessary. 

Counseling and Pupil Services 

Schools, homes and their local communities are benefiting greatly 

,h ' T X' - nd S n Ch00 ' membm becoming ever more 

rrdered hv th f Tn at u the C0Unselin S and specfal guidance 
rendered by the forces of the school make to the citizenship program. 
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Guidance is a major function of a curriculum based upon the life 
experiences of young people. It should include: 

1. Opportunities to solve in a group situation problems which are common to 
the group. 

2. Provision for each individual to solve problems which are solely his concern. 

3. Designation of a teacher who assumes major responsibility for the guidance 
of a number of students; making provision for the teacher to know each student 
well. 

4. A continuous relationship, in both group and face-to-face situations between 
the counseling teacher and the student. (2:86-87) 

Elementary and secondary schools are equally in need of person- 
nel services for pupils. Some schools have a complete program which 
utilizes the efforts of teachers, guidance specialists, psychologists, 
social service workers or visiting teachers, counselors, homeroom 
sponsor teachers, special education services personnel, and health 
counselors (e.g., nurses and doctors). Such a program makes pos- 
sible a cooperative arrangement of planning, easy referral, effective 
communication, and informal, free sharing of understandings and 
information, supplemented by joint study. Other schools have not 
been so organized or situated that they could develop such an 
extensive service. No matter what assistance is available, the good 
teacher carries a major job of counseling and guidance himself in 
meeting the needs of individual pupils. 

There is growing recognition of the key position occupied by 
classroom teachers iu the counseling of students and an increasing 
tendency to arrange for teachers to work with children for longer 
periods. In some situations the primary teachers keep each group 
of pupils for two or more years. Teachers also have greater oppor- 
tunities for counseling by the organization of definite classes in 
guidance, by the assignment of smaller groups to teachers, by 
groupings of classes as in the core programs, and by block plans 
of scheduling one teacher for two or more periods with one group 
(17:248-90). 

Counseling is but one of a number of services which the individual 
school may draw upon in developing its program for citizenship 
education. The school library, for example, is increasingly inte- 
grated with classroom work as well as with the cooperative out-of- 
class activities of pupils. The trained librarian who is also a teacher 
helps in meeting the basic needs of pupils, and opens windows of 
understanding to the realms of civic responsibility beyond the local 
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community. Barriers of time and distance are lowered by well- 
selected books and other reading materials from the library. 

Health counseling and service which may lead to better habits 
of rest and work, or the provision of needed glasses, or the amelio- 
ration of some physical handicap, are important phases of the 
citizenship program. The school lunchroom, with its many oppor- 
tunities for experiences in human relationships and for the rendering 
of group service on the part of pupils, has an important place in the 
program of citizenship education. 7 In rural school systems and some 
urban ones the whole program of school transportation, which brings 
children under direct control of the schools for many hours each 
week, needs to be carefully evaluated as an important adjunct to the 
citizenship learnings of pupils. 

As systems of child accounting are perfected teachers have 
available a continuous story of each child’s progress. Records on 
health, on standard test measures, on achievement of school stand- 
ards, and on anecdotes that reveal personality needs and successes 
are made accessible by well-kept records. 


Friendly Classrooms 

Of major importance in citizenship education is the climate of 
learning which every classroom provides, either helpful or the oppo- 
site. The first requisite is that it have a friendly, comfortable atmos- 
phere, as nearly devoid of tensions as possible, in which each child is 
accepted as a worthwhile, interesting human being. It should provide 
opportunities for children to assume responsibility for their own 
actions, to pian and evaluate their own activity in line with their 
nee s, a 1 lties, and purposes. It should make possible guidance and 
practice in the technics of group procedure and discussion. In such 
assrooms teachers and pupils enjoy working together, are eager 
to paruapate m class activities, and cooperate in making and carry- 
g out all plans. There is little aggression or hostility, much sharing 
of responsibility, and cooperation. Standards of achievement are 
n hnewith he maturity and ability of the group and procedures 
vapMomeet the needs of the group or situation 

working to better the social and learning 
donate within classrooms should find the following statement 


1 See Chapter Eleven, p J8g. 
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1. A school committed to democratic values seeks to be a friendly school. 

2. A school committed to democratic values is organized and equipped through- 
out to promote learning. 

3. A school committed to democratic values makes definite provision for the 
direct teaching of those facts, knowledges, and skills that are essential for the 
good citizen. 

4. A school committed to democratic values endeavors to help children 
both to understand and to practice living democratically in the larger com- 
munity. 

5. A school committed to democratic values makes provision for skilled as- 
sistance to the children with unusual needs or problems in human relationships. 
(31: xi-xiv) 

When boys and girls experience a democratic atmosphere of co- 
operation and mutual respect within a classroom, the fundamental 
premises upon which our country is built become meaningful to 
them. To try to teach or learn democracy while living under authori- 
tarianism within the school and classroom is to wage a losing battle. 
When teachers, whatever their area of instruction, realize that each 
classroom is a miniature replica of life in a democratic society, the 
learning situation keyed to tolerance and mutual respect will help 
stimulate the desire for knowledge. 

Opportunities for Growth in Knowledge and Understanding 

Each school has its own responsibility for making the program 
of organized class instruction and pupil activities offer to its pupils 
the utmost in broad knowledge of the record of human experience 
and an understanding of the values underlying sound human rela- 
tionships. At each age the child is capable of growth in under- 
standing the principles of civic responsibility in the home, the 
school, and the widening communities beyond. In the well-organized 
school the classroom teacher has at his disposal when needed the 
textbooks, the library books and reference materials, the supple- 
mentary documents, the audio-visual aids, and the teaching supplies 
of all kinds essential to effective learning. The school is adminis- 
tered with the minimum of interruptions to activities planned by 
teachers wi.th their classes. Supervisors, curriculum specialists, the 
whole resources of the school system are enlisted by the principal 
for the instructional assistance of any teacher on request. Each 
curriculum area, each pupil activity is recognized as a potential 
source of information and understanding for the growing citizen. 
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Often the teacher who is working on the building of civic knowl- 
edge and understanding has need of special help in arranging for 
excursions or activities outside the regular classroom and off the 
regular class schedule. Only by planning and cooperation which 
involves the central office and sometimes the school as a whole can 
such activities be made possible. The wise principal is resourceful 
in finding ways to solve the problems of cooperation involving 
parents, other teachers, and the outside community. The respon- 
sibility of furnishing youth with vitally-functioning knowledge 
and understanding is shared by all teachers and leaders of the 
school. 


Opportunities jor Development of Civic Attitudes 

When faculty and students of an individual school examine the 
avenues at their disposal for developing the attitudes of loyalty and 
devotion so requisite to citizenship and our American way of think- 
ing and working together, they find many opportunities in the 
school’s program of special observances, assemblies, and treasured 
traditions. 


Committees of the school can profitably map out the year’s 
schedule of observances, plan for suitable ceremonies, and allocate 
responsibilities. High on the list is the school’s observance of Citi- 
zenship Day, September 17. In order to broaden the base of partici- 
pation, committees assume the responsibility for planning the 
observance of individual days and occasions. The planning and 
carrying thru of such activities enlist the contributions of all cur- 
ly" 11 urn le s an activities, may call upon the service groups of 
the school, and present opportunities for guidance and instruction 
of pupds. Some programs are the responsibility of a school club 
when the occasion is closely allied with the interests of the club, 
inesc observances not onlv furnish thn c , 

^ .. .7 , ,sn means for arousing feelings 

of loyally to democratic ideals but akn * . & 

j .u • 1 lead t0 research, expression, 

organization, and the practice of numerous skills 

Jrmnl gr °T " ‘‘i, 'To *° p,an f « effective and impressive 
flaeTnlM f,, - y ra ‘ Sing °' the na S. ‘he salute to the 
^ gia " C , C ' aad ,he Sinsing of the national anthem 
and other patriotic songs. An understanding of the significance and 
meaning as well as historical background of such symbolic observ- 
ance grows from several subject fields. 
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All schools have their special observances which are uniquely 
their own and have become a part of their cherished traditions. 
A milestone in the history and organization of the Arsenal Techni- 
cal Schools in Indianapolis is Supreme Day. It marks the anniver- 
sary of the Supreme Court Decision of May 27, 1915, validating 
the granting of the land, which had been federal property, for 
public education. The observance is of deep significance to the 
students. In addition to planning and sharing their school activities 
with citizens of the city, the occasion provides the chance to learn 
the rich local historical background which is associated with it. 

In the development of worthy attitudes the individual school will 
employ wisely the resources of curriculum, special programs, service 
groups, student government, and counseling and guidance services. 

Opportunities for Growth in Problem Solving 

The intelligent identification of and attack upon problems and 
their satisfactory solution draw heavily from every school subject 
field and area of activity, utilize skills and practices from all class 
procedure, and mobilize understanding and insight available from 
any research or experiment. 

Critical thinking, suspended judgment, painstaking analysis, as 
well as essential content and pertinent information, can be applied 
in the solution of problems and the performance of socially signifi- 
cant activities by all departments of the school. 

Problems may stem from any part of the school program and 
may draw upon any and all resources of the school for adequate 
solution. Some confront learners in subjectmatter classes, as illus- 
trated by the following: 

The problem of books disappearing from lockers aroused the concern of a 
group of eleventh-year English students in a senior high school in Talladega, 
Alabama. Boys enrolled in the Diversified English course, players on the school 
football squad, and a few girls composed the class. Few had shown previously 
very much interest in their English classes and some had experienced great dif- 
ficulty with the work. Now confronted with a problem vitally concerning them- 
selves, all joined in discussion and organized themselves into groups for research 
and planning. Group shared with group, “buzz” sessions kept interest high, class 
discussion formulated specific suggestions for a school honor system. The matter 
of the honor system was presented to a special assembly of the entire student 
body by a panel selected democratically from members of the class. The plan 
was accepted enthusiastically by the students. Assisted by the school librarian, 
who was sponsor of the student council, the boys developed a colorful bulletin 
board in the form of a gridiron, depicting the successful progress of the honor 
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system. Individual student evaluations of the many-sided work of the project 
were followed by the writing of group creeds to be considered for adoption at 
the beginning of the following school year, for the students realized that the 
honor system could not be built in one year and that they must continue to 
work vigorously and purposefully to make it function. Property around the 
lockers and about the school became safe and unmolested because of the efforts 
of this class, as the student body assumed a responsibility for the common wel- 
fare of the school. 

According to the Illinois Curriculum Program Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project, a project in real citizenship activity “typically grows 
out of a unit of study in American history, civics, sociology, English, 
or science where the students have identified some school or com- 
munity problem which they would like to investigate further or do 
something about” (11:2). Literature and the various languages 
have tremendous importance in the real understanding of the vari- 
ous cultures and folkways represented in a community, an under- 
standing which could be a crucial factor in an equitable solution 
of a community recreational problem or the need to unify diverse 
elements brought together in one school thru redistricting of school 
communities. The activities of the music and art departments aided 
by the PTA-sponsored “Family Film” nights served to create 
understanding in a critical interracial situation in one elementary 
school. 

Principal and teachers, when sensitive to the implications for 
citizenship education, can make the most of the learning to he 
gained thru the solving of problems of individual and group rela- 
tionships that arise in school life. When there is full parental 
understanding and cooperation in the development of a school’s 
policies for dealing with problem situations, the effort to solve a 
school problem sometimes contributes to the solution of a com- 
munity problem as well. There is special need to recognize the 
broader implications of any problem situation or discussion which 
may have its origin in influences or forces rooted in the state or 
national community or even in the international scene. 
Opportunities for Civic Service 

Only by schoolwide planning can the values suggested in Chapter 
Eleven, Practicing Effective Citizenship,” be made a reality. Stu- 
dent government and the many types of school and community 
service which provide so rich a laboratory of citizenship call for the 
cooperation of many different classes. Unless the principal and 
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school as a whole regard such activities as significant parts of the 
total citizenship program, their contribution will be meager. Co- 
operatively planned, understood by teachers, parents, and pupils 
as ways of learning, these activities are the very capstone of the 
program of citizenship. 

The average parent or lay citizen is amazed to learn of the variety 
of services that group living in a public school make desirable. 
In Chicago, a survey was made among the 44 schools of one elemen- 
tary-school district (kindergarten thru Grade VIII) of the types 
of service groups organized within the schools (30:19-28). Follow- 
ing is a partial list: 


Junior Cleanup 
Newspaper Sales 
Line Helpers 
Basement Guards 
Hall Guards 
Safety Patrol 
Fire Drill Helpers 
Lawn Guards 
Flag Detail 
Lunch Room Helpers 
Milk Boys 
Office Helpers 


Supply Boys 
Bell Ringers 
Library Aids 
Visual Aid Boys 
Play Leaders 
Kindergarten Helpers 
Science Exhibit Boys 
Book Room Helpers 
Pages, Hosts 
Bicycle Monitors 
Air Raid Aids 


Mimeograph Squad 
Outside Messengers 
Protective Patrol 
Home Area Squad 
Chair Squad 
Radio Squad 
Adjustment Room 
Helpers 
First Aiders 
Assembly Crew 
Exhibit Committee 
Public Address Detail 


Many of these groups enlisted children as young as Grade IV; a 
few even used Grades I and II. 

Problems are frequently met and solved thru the organization 
of service groups, such as the Boys’ Safety Patrol and the Girls’ 
Service Patrol of the Washington Avenue Junior High School of 
Savannah, Georgia. These groups, which were set up to improve 
the conditions for orderly learning, worked as follows: 


1. Organized to make necessary rules for the good of all and to provide means 
for making these rules effective. 

2. Planned to improve safety in the school, to secure a quiet atmosphere 
in the halls conducive to study and the orderly procedure of classes, to inspire 
in school pupils pride in the conduct and care of the lunch rooms. 

3. Served in the school office, infirmary, rest rooms, and lunch rooms and 
provided responsible service whenever the school building was open for any 
school or community use. 

4. Shared ideals and progress of the school services through radio panel dis- 
cussions and talks to school groups and assemblies. 


In the Creighton Elementary School, Phoenix, Arizona, the girls 
who serve in the Patrol Girls’ Club must pass a citizenship test on 
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ideals, standards, and purposes in order to belong to this service 
group whose activities cover various duties of responsible school 
service. This emphasis on the attributes of good citizenship serves 
to focus direct attention to those attitudes which the school strives 
to develop and nurture. 

The field of student self-government, whether regarded as an 
integral part of the curriculum or as a co-curriculum activity, em- 
bodies a potent force for the achievement of functional citizenship. 
Many schools make it a vital experience in which pupils learn the 
ways and acquire the habits of democracy and representation, of 
leadership and followership, of cooperation and shared responsi- 
bility, of decision making and problem solving, thereby developing 
their abilities to act effectively as citizens. Some schools include a 
course in “student participation” or “leadership training” in their 
curriculum offerings. 

As Chapter Eleven indicates, there is great variety in the plans of 
organization and representation as well as in the scope and effective- 
ness of the various forms of student government. Some schools use 
all-school forums and committees in addition to the student council. 
Student representatives may serve in adult organizations in their 
student-faculty participation” relationships for the meeting of 
schoolwide problems. All schools working out programs of student 
self-government are faced with the problem of maintaining com- 
munication between the council and the constituent groups as well 
as the greater, more fundamental problem of giving the council 
jurisdiction to plan in certain areas without adult veto (19:197-98). 
ach school has to work out its own pattern of organization, one 
at seems congenial to the student body and faculty. Few phases 
of citizenship education are more important or more deserving of 
careful thought and planning on the part of all concerned. 

Studen leadership has led the movement in many communities 
for transformmg Halloween from an occasion for vandalism into 
th« 10 ff ° “ mmumt y secvice and improvement. The success of 
fnd vn, t, de P en ^ s " ot ° n ’y on the enthusiasm of the children 
™“ d ’ bUt ° n the 5u PP° rt of school as a whole, as 
demonstrated by prmcrpal, teachers, and other citizens of the com- 

oftrST^ ad n US T k WHh y0Uth toward the attainment 

of responsible c.trzenshrp, they are often awed and humbled at 
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the potentialities youth reveal for such high endeavor. As adults 
observe the civic services rendered by youth, they realize anew 
the truth of this observation: 

There is a tremendous reservoir of physical and mental energy, of idealism, 
of enthusiasm for heroic conduct and self-sacrifice that naturally wells up in our 
children and is a never-failing source of wonderment to discerning parents and 
teachers. We have up to now carelessly allowed this exuberance of spirit to 
fritter itself away on learning and practicing the threadbare routines provided 
in our homes and schools, or to go underground and be wasted in youthful and 
adult delinquency. We must not fail our children in this emergency. They are 
yearning for guidance to direct their spiritual and mental resources into channels 
leading to worthy ends which they can understand and sympathize with. If we 
encourage them to express their innermost feeling, they would pray to us for 
“more works, less words!” (12:199) 

Continuous Evaluation 

Schools desiring to improve their programs of citizenship engage 
in continuous evaluation in terms of accepted goals or objectives. 
They use instruments of formal evaluation from time to time to 
see if they are progressing in attitudes and skills. They survey school 
and community to note any improvement in ways of working to- 
gether, of planning, and of solving problems. They carry on informal 
day-by-day evaluation. A kindergarten child can be expected to 
tell some reasons why he had a good day in school, and with a 
little help to see what made it good, and what he must do to make 
it better. Primary-school children have evaluated their day’s activi- 
ties most successfully at the close of the school day in terms of the 
simple objectives they set up in the planning in which they partici- 
pated at the beginning of the day. 

Observational records and anecdotal or narrative records are 
helpful, as are interviews and conferences. An individual school will 
want to explore different possibilities and select those of most value 
locally. The matter of adequate pupil appraisals or grade or report 
cards concerns all schools and the pupils and communities with 
which they work. Many schools that have used reporting to parents 
as a point of departure have improved the citizenship of the pupils 
and the entire school program as well as communication and under- 
standing between school and home. All individual school groups will 
profit materially from an acquaintance with some of the ways that 
other groups have evaluated their school citizenship programs. 
Chapter Thirteen gives many helpful examples. 
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In the final analysis we cannot adequately evaluate growth in 
citizenship until we watch youth practicing it effectively thru im- 
proved living. However, growth may be manifested by such signs 
as good sportsmanship at games, more responsible behavior on the 
school bus or street car, the reduction of juvenile vandalism, an 
excellent safety record, aroused and quickened community spirit 
and participation, active youth service in civic groups in school 
and community, joint planning and shared pleasures and endeavors, 
improved conduct and responsibility at the local movie theater, to 
mention but a few common examples of the success of a school 
citizenship program. 


Living Citizenship in the School 

As the child comes to school he brings with him in varying degrees 
the whole community environment as well as his own personal 
qualities and need. Thru his acceptance as a worthwhile individual, 
whose contribution is essential to and prized by the group, he 
acquires social competencies for living effectively in our democratic 
society. The school is equally concerned that his development con- 
tribute to the creation of a better society and culture, and that 
fos competencfe; serve to advance the democratic ideal. 

Furthermore, the school of today as it seeks to build for citizen- 
ship faces a double responsibility. It must make sure that youth 
function as citizens in the activities and life of the school and the 
C °™.™ Umty ^ mus t make sure also that they grow in those 
r ' . eS ,^ 1 P re P are them for the civic problems they wifi 
face m later life when the kindly guidance of home and school is 
™ v e> ^ citizens an increasingly complex society. 

d ° ne j ag00d j0b of su PPlymg information thru 
^story and social studies, and by patriotic emphasis 
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several departments or levels. It is the joint concern and charge of 
all school personnel and of the entire school program for students 
from the kindergarten thru the senior year in high school, and even 
into post-high-school and adult education. A resourceful school 
utilizes all its human resources as well as material facilities for 
meeting this challenge. It must be the total effort of the total school. 
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Instruction for Citizenship 

With objectives dear and the setting provided what instruc- 
tional practices lead to good citizenship in the United Sta es? The 
scope of American civic responsibility is seen to extend from the 

home to the far reaches of the world. 

The starting point in all instruction for citizenship « seen tote 
a sensitive concern for the basic human emotional needs of each 

individual pupil. „ , , 

The citizen needs knowledge and understanding of man s progress 
toward liberty and justice. He needs a vital comm, tment to high 
ideals of human relationships. He needs the ability to think straight 
in facing civic questions. He needs habits of teamwork m meeting 
group responsibilities. Thru a curriculum that meets these civic 
needs, thru history and all other subject areas and activities, hru 
varied and up-to-date instructional materials, and above all thru 
inspired and highly professional teaching will come American citizen- 
ship to realize America’s ideals. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Seven Circles of American 
Citizenship 

E ducating for American citizenship is based first of all upon a 
regard for individual children and youth and their growth as 
the most valuable ends in society. Only the self-respecting individ- 
ual whose basic emotional needs are being met can take his place 
usefully in the processes of living and working for the common wel- 
fare which characterize the good citizen. The good citizen is a 
participating member in community responsibilities that go out in 
concentric circles from his home and neighborhood to state, nation, 
and to the world community itself. 

In meeting these ever-widening responsibilities, the citizen needs 
broad knowledge and understanding of human history and of 
the environmental conditions and forces that influence the growth 
of society toward the ideals of human relationships on which this 
country was founded. To resist the constant challenge of lesser 
loyalties and demands, he needs to maintain high loyalty and de- 
votion to those ideals of American citizenship that represent the 
flowering of human thought and aspiration. To take his part in 
decision making at every level of civic responsibility, he needs the 
utmost skill he can attain in critical thinking and problem solving. 
Furthermore, he needs practice at each level of his growth and de- 
velopment in actually rendering service as an active citizen in 
tasks that utilize his best abilities and that represent all the con- 
centric arenas of his civic duty. 

Meeting Basic Human Emotional Needs 

Children and youth are more likely to develop qualities that 
characterize good citizens if they are happy and well-adjusted per- 
sons. Respect for law and order starts with self-respect and self- 
esteem. Self-respect is encouraged when one has a sense of belong- 
ing, a feeling that one is respected by others, a feeling that one is 
the recipient of affection from others. 
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Teachers can help children progress in the developmental tasks 
which they must master if they are to become truly mature. Many 
aids are available to teachers who seek to understand fully their 
pupils and their needs. Since citizenship is so much a matter of 
one’s relations to one’s group, whether small or large, it is clear 
that the teacher’s own understanding of the child’s relationships 
is essential. 

Every contact between teacher and children is a potential 
means of meeting those children’s basic needs and thus setting the 
stage for full development of citizenship at its best. 


Citizenship in Expanding Communities 

The American citizen acts in a variety of communities. In 
earlier chapters of this volume much is made of the fact that we 
live in a different world from that of our ancestors. Where our 
forefathers were almost wholly absorbed in social, economic, and 
po itica problems of the immediate community, we, in contrast, 
are creed m attend to problems posed by national issues and by 
t- y 5 an £ in g m a swiftly shrinking world. Ancient man considered 
„ , M ^' P I?*"*- when he acted with and for his 
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The period following the American Revolution witnessed bitter 
years when many resisted the idea that loyalty to the young 
republic of the United States could or should stand alongside 
of loyalty to one’s own state. The Virginian of 1790 had come a 
long way beyond his forefathers in holding simultaneously loyalty 
to his own kin, to his neighbors in the viewable horizon, to his 
county, and to his “freed colony” of Virginia. Now it was impera- 
tive that the Virginian should add one more and larger circle to his 
concept of community that would encompass the other twelve “freed 
colonies.” This many loyal Virginians found it hard to do. It seemed 
an act of disloyalty to develop an allegiance to a larger and less 
familiar national community. But fortunately for us and the world, 
the sons and daughters of each original colony were able to hold 
steadfast loyalty to previous conceptual communities and still build 
a noncompeting loyalty to the new and larger community. Thus was 
born these United States of America. 

Seven Circles of Civic Responsibility 

A major problem facing our century is that of building institu- 
tions and creating customs that are essential to eventual peace and 
order in the world community. No intelligent person will deny that 
the modern scientist and the engineer have shrunk time and space so 
drastically that we in truth all live in a world community. But 
public, and private international arrangements in trade, communi- 
cation, and transportation in this newest and largest community, 
the world, lag far behind the mechanical unification which has been 
achieved. This lag poses one of the most difficult problems in 
citizenship education. 

However, concern for world problems must not deter us from 
remembering that each of us must carry out his citizenship obliga- 
tions to his country and to each of the smaller communities. The 
complex of overlapping communities may be diagramed as concentric 
circles, as in Figure I. 

Circle 1 represents the community of one’s own home and family. 
This Is the oldest and the most significant of all the communities 
in which one has membership. 

Circle 2 represents the community of the school to which the 
child gives major attention from early childhood to late adolescence. 
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Next to the home or family community, it is considered to be the 
most influential in its effect on the growing young person. 

Moving again outward, Circle 3 stands for the neighborhood. 
The neighborhood community is fairly well defined as comprising 
those families who send their children to the same school building, 
who attend the local churches, frequent the same places of amuse- 
ment, and who patronize the corner grocery and the local gas stations. 
Here many of the most common problems of citizenship are found 
and these are typically solved by direct person-to-person discus- 
sion and agreement. 

Once again reaching outward, Circle 4 represents the local com- 
munity. For a typical family living in America today, there is 
likely to be a complex with a name like Chicago, or Springfield, or 
incoln County. This local community is usually made up of 
numerous neighborhood communities. This is the first of the circles 

rrtJt 4 ! We f nd definite geographic boundaries and life 
regulated by formal government. 
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FIGURE I.— THE SCOPE OF CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


VJORLD COMMun, Ty 



transportation and communications, and of trade and industry. 
In the American state during the last half of the 20th century, 
these matters are of such widespread concern that they cannot be 
left wholly to the smaller concentric circle communities within the 
state; however, most are of such nature that they can be more 
effectively handled by the state than by the national community. 

Circle 6 stands for the national community which we Americans 
have been busy building for more than a century and a half. The 
world is in turmoil today partly because peoples who have had no 
national communities of their own are determined to build them. 
Witness the struggles of India, Indonesia, or Israel to become 
national communities and officially recognized as such by fellow 
nations. Each nation today lays great stress on developing in its 
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citizens understanding of and loyalty to the national community. It 
is at this level that citizenship is perhaps best understood and is 
most emphasized in school curriculums. 


Beyond Circle 6 is the world community, Circle 7. The kind 
of responsibility that the American citizen owes here is of a differ- 
ent sort from the loyalty and duty he owes to the United States 
and its political subdivisions. It is not citizenship in a mystical 
world order, but it is an obligation that the American citizen owes 
to his own republic and to humanity. World crisis has cast the United 
States in an increasingly important role in international affairs; only 
as individual American citizens are informed and actively concerned 
for a stable world can American international policies represent true 
progress toward a world in which their own nation may maintain 
its integrity and in which justice and freedom shall prevail for all 
men. This aim for an eventually just and peaceful world is indivisible 
from the welfare of the United States. 


This last and largest community encloses all 90-odd national 
communities and thousands, even millions, of smaller communities — 
state, local, neighborhood, school, and family. It is called rather 
loosely the world community, altho in the strict sense it is not a 
community at all. The greatest struggle of our age is found within 
this all-inclusive circle. The advances in science and technology have 
relentlessly destroyed the significance of the natural boundaries of 
rivers, mountains, and oceans which once separated peoples and 
‘solated smaller communities. Now that power machines span space 
and diminish time, these natural barriers do not limit communication 

? n i a r T C °T Unity necessai % emerges. There is no 

bnger any doubt that a physical one world exists but nobody could 
call it today a one-world” community. There are sharply conflicting 
ystems of value in political and economic systems, in religions, and 
n customs hat make for disharmony and distrust among the various 
branches of the human family. 

. *"? yCl ’,' Ve arC ’ " 1 '. eth ""e it or not, intimately involved 
m tins world common, ty. There is abundant evidence that com- 
mnmstic and .mpenahstto Russia has determined to bring all the 
world under her control by political, economic, and military means 
(see Chapter One). The free peoples of the earth are seeking to 
rests! the thrust of communism while they build institutions and dc- 
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velop laws which are essential to the peaceful flow of ideas and com- 
merce among the nations. 

The participation of American citizens in the world community 
in our time is dependent upon the understanding, skills, and atti- 
tudes that will permit us to work peacefully and with reason, 
rather than thru force, with others of good will. At the same time, 
American citizens in this period must realistically face the threat 
of domination by totalitarian power and be willing and able to unite 
with all freedom-loving people to resist by force if necessary 
the use of force by Russia. No nation, regardless of its superior 
strength, can “go it alone.” There must be cooperation among 
the democratic and representative national governments if free 
institutions are to survive the threat of totalitarian imperialism. At- 
tention in American schools must be given to developing knowledge, 
loyalties, skills, and methods of working together in this world com- 
munity as well as in all the smaller communities of the diagram 
shown as Figure I. 

Citizenship Is Plural 

An American citizen simultaneously holds membership in each 
of these concentric circle communities. An illustration of how he 
acts out his role without any inner conflict of loyalties may help 
to make the point that schools should provide a full series of 
action experiences thru which the pupil is to be prepared for his 
plural duties as an American citizen in each of the communities to 
which he belongs. 

Imagine that a neighbor living down the street is a pharmacist 
who works in a drugstore in your vicinity. As a husband and a 
family man he considers first his duty to his home. This family or 
home community offers certain rights and advantages and in turn 
demands many duties and much loyalty. 

But this drugstore worker is also a member of the local school 
community. The educational program provided for his children 
and his neighbor’s children is determined largely by the insight 
and the attitudes of the citizens of the school community. Be- 
cause this is true in America, our pharmacist, cooperating with 
other citizens of his community, plays an important role in 
indicating the general directions desired for the children's de- 
velopment and in providing the physical plant, staff, and instruc- 
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tional materials necessary to implement such objectives. As a 
member of the PTA, and perhaps as a schoolboard member, he 
must know a great deal about the public-school system. Where 
is our citizen to get the necessary knowledge, attitudes, skills, and 
practice unless some provision is made to expose him to these 
learnings? Is not the curriculum of the school one such instrument 


thru which future citizens will get some preparation for this 
citizenship responsibility? 

This pharmacist holds membership in the association of profes- 
sional men and merchants who carry on practices or own busi- 
nesses on Main Street. He is vitally interested in the problem of 
off-street parking, sanitary garbage disposal, adequate police pro- 
tection, and a host of similar problems. He seeks the counsel and 
cooperation of his fellows in efforts to protect, maintain, and im- 
prove their common interests. We call such action for the good of the 
group, “citizenship.” Our pharmacist may play his part as a mem- 
ber of the informal committee studying off-street parking, or he 
ma\ talk to customers, or he may in a variety of wav’s render 
his service. Loyalty to this neighborhood community actually en- 
hances rather than detracts from the citizenship role plaved in 
the two narrower circles of school and family communities’. As a 
precinct worker in his political party he takes active part in political 
affairs at the neighborhood level. 


. Bm the neighborhood in which our illustrative American lives 
is a part of a "local” community, Circle 4 in the diagram. He 
realizes that the water supply serving all the neighborhoods of his 
ocal community must be enlarged and modernized. He believes 
that a fanners market should be baht; that the local inspection 
emce for the eating places and food stores should be improved; 

Sji V Ch ' St ^ V0,untar >- ™ters ‘° elicit gifts 

widi which to finance many worthy causes. He feels that these activi- 
es and many others must be engaged in if his local community 

nlnr d V 3,n!c - AS a responsible citizen he takes 
not onlj a lively interest but works cooperative^ thru public and 

private channels to overcome the inert;-, J t ^ 

_»• v , . , . »nema of others and to accom- 

plish the desired goals. 


The locality in which this worker has his home and business is 

H e -f “ mmun t ,tiK in C'rde 5-the state community. 

He is aware that perhaps only as his town, city, or county cooperates 
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with others along the great river can they all protect themselves 
against stream contamination by sewage, or against floods. Because 
of this understanding, he supports the private organization that is 
arousing public interest in a proposed sanitary commission; he 
attends meetings, gives money, and in other ways does his part. 
He is likewise a church member; and his church is enlarging the 
church college which serves the young people of his faith within 
the state, so he aids in this movement. The druggists and phar- 
macists of the state are trying to raise the certification standards 
of pharmacists and he serves on the state committee working 
with legislators to prepare a new bill. All these and similar actions 
of our illustrative citizen are done in complete harmony with action 
performed in the communities previously sketched. Action in the 
state arena thus reinforces citizenship in the city, neighborhood, 
school, and family communities. And intelligent actions at the state 
level rest on much knowledge and previous practice of state citizen- 
ship, which we contend the public schools are obligated to provide 
for their pupils. 

But the citizenship interests and responsibilities of our phar- 
macist do not end at state boundaries. He is aware of the national 
drive against cancer and is active in the effort to provide funds for 
research. He is much interested in the Americanization of newly 
arrived immigrants to these shores and the work of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in aiding foreigners to adjust to American institu- 
tions and customs. He is convinced that if youth are to be called 
upon to serve in the armed forces of the nation, they are mature 
enough to vote, therefore he writes to the press and to his Con- 
gressman urging the passage of legislation giving the vote to 
youth when they become 18. He is interested in the legislative de- 
cision to be made on the federal vs. state ownership of off-shore 
natural resources and joins with others in his service club in discus- 
sion and proposal of action to bring an intelligent solution to this 
national problem. 

Such citizenship activity as suggested on the national level 
requires considerable understanding and civic skill. In contrast to 
the spheres of citizenship concern and behavior required of his 
ancestors, the pharmacist must be better educated and must 
have had practice in working together with a vast and unseen 
group of fellow Americans who are able to employ democratic 
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processes in their own behalf. Clearly the responsibility of the 
schools to prepare for such extensive knowledge and action of citi- 
zens is a great and complex one. 

And finally we come to the role our mythical American pharmacist 
plays in the most inclusive community — the world. He is deeply 
concerned over the threat of communism to the free world and 
vigorously supports all efforts to strengthen our defensive ties with 
our friends in the free nations. He realizes that such alliances as 
NATO and the Pan American Union, are essential to the mutual 
defense of free peoples. As a loyal American he is shocked by the 
cynical savagery of the Kremlin; no longer laughs off its imperialist 
dreams; reads widely to inform himself about its strategy here at 
home, and in the UN, and around the world; has his own ideas 
about what our foreign policy should be; argues with his friends 
who disagree; and sometimes upon reflection revises his position. 
He supports the work of his church in its foreign missions ; he backs 
the international work of his service club ; he writes his Congress- 
man to support adequate but carefully figured appropriations for 
our technical experts to help other free peoples in developing their 
economic and military strength; and he participates in private 
ventures to keep the channels of communication open to the peoples 
of other continents. 


These citizenship activities mentioned merely illustrate the gamut 
which average American citizens run in trying to carry out what 
they conceive to be appropriate civic services, to make the world 
better for themselves and all humanity. Loyalty to the United States 
is not weakened by this broad range of interests. 

livI°s S ' Um n P Wha ^ haS been Said ’ dtizensh! P is plural. Each citizen 
In ™rW 1 r e °” Sly ln 3 SeiieS °' “““"trie circle communities. 

hese communities he must develop patterns of effective 
”• T° fa ° Ilt . ate lnWh 8<®t American citizenship in the several 

wide f u T Pr f ° V ' de appro P™ t e learning experiences of 

wide scope at each level of maturity. P 


Four Types of Learnings 

the F fir e rjh area f °V ife ’ f tendi "S fr °m the family community to 

ouinne Mni “ n^T “ ^ the Relive citizen must be 
equipped for intelligent participation in the making and execution 
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of policy. In presenting these diversified experiences to each learner, 
the all-important principle which is recognized thruout the Yearbook 
is that educating for citizenship has four major components: (a) 
knowledge and understanding of man's historical progress toward 
liberty and justice, and of the ways in which that struggle still goes 
forward today; (b) attitudes oj loyalty that represent a vital com- 
mitment to the ideals of human relationships that have guided our 
history; (c) skills in critical thinking and problem solving that will 
make it possible to work thru the civic problems that arise daily; 
and (d) continuing practice in civic activities in the kinds of group- 
centered services that are required of every citizen who pulls his 
load of responsibility. These four elements are basic to effective 
participation by the American citizen in each of the seven con- 
centric circle communities of Figure I. 

The first major component of citizenship education is the cultiva- 
tion in youth of that breadth and precision of knowledge essential 
for policy making from the smallest to the largest community. This 
includes giving them an understanding of the social forces of their 
day, of the workings of our economic, political, and social institu- 
tions. Instruction in history, government, geography, and related 
studies is an essential means to this end. To be effective, citizenship 
education must employ appropriate means of helping the individual 
understand and interpret those accumulations of ideas, knowledge, 
and values that constitute the American heritage. The individual 
who has not attained a systematic understanding of the significant 
achievements of humanity, who has confined his intellectual outlook 
to the contemporary and the local, or who has built his knowledge 
and his understandings around his own personal needs alone, will 
never be able to participate effectively in making broad policy de- 
cisions. The individual who has selected and organized his experi- 
ences largely in terms of his own personal development, who has 
been permitted to select and organize his own cultural heritage, 
will fail to arrive at an understanding of the forces operating in 
the world about him. Lacking any fundamental understanding of 
human history, he will have little sense of direction and be unpre- 
pared to help formulate policy. In short, the capital of human ex- 
perience is the coin of the realm and to debase it is to insure intel- 
lectual bankruptcy and ineffectual citizenship. To give American 
citizens, both young and old, an integrated view of those elements 
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of human experience essential for living in today’s society is, indeed, 
the primary objective of citizenship education. 

A second major task of citizenship education is to develop in youth 
an emotional commitment to the core values of our American demo- 
cratic society. These value premises must be made to serve as a 
measure of men and policies, as a guide to action in the solutions of 
the changing conditions of life and in designing new patterns of social 
relations. 

Third, the effective citizen must be equipped with a body of mental 
habits that enable him to think objectively and critically about social 
issues and problems. He will develop the habit of the open mind, of 
divesting himself of prejudice and self-interest, of insisting on ob- 
jective evidence, of careful analysis of the evidence, of following the 
evidence to its logical conclusion. In this age of complex issues, 
of powerful vested interests and propaganda, the citizen needs as 
never before the skills and the habits of critical thinking. 

And finally, the privilege of citizenship finds its counterpart in 
responsibility and obligation. Any program of citizenship education 
must move the citizen to action. It must develop in him the moral 
courage and the strength of will to play his part in helping to resolve 
the social conflicts of his day, and must give him frequent and diversi- 
fy? practice in community service. Citizenship education will give the 
citizen an understanding of governmental arrangements and institu- 
trans and also of the private institutions and organizations thru 
"I -ii j P° '“ es ln our societ y are carried into effect. He will be 
skilled in the processes of democratic participation in civic activities. 


A Comprehensive Framework 
Instruction for American citizenship begins with the effort to meet 
U, basic human needs of each learner. It conceives of American 

ne nhh h ,5°^ y “ S be8mn!ng with ‘be home, the school, and the 
neighborhood; ranging out to locality, state, and nation; and extend- 

Z Z r-r'H a , nd , ser ™ e 0r the We,fare ° f the world community. 

Tesoon -h r, v, , e ." eCt,Ve ” cacb of th <= circles of civic 
rcspons btl.ly h.s earning experiences must include the building of 
knoi ledge, attitudes o loyalty, sound thinking, and habils of serv- 
,cc In the system of .deals and values to which our nation is com- 
mitted « find guidance that sets the direction for this learning. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Meeting Basic Emotional Needs 

E very experienced teacher realizes that if one is to be a good 
citizen, he must be a good person first. This chapter shows 
some of the ways in which teachers can help children become well- 
adjusted persons and good citizens by helping them meet the needs 
that are greatest for these children. 

After a discussion of what the basic emotional needs are, evidence 
is presented for the belief that meeting the basic needs of children 
will contribute in substantial degree to the likelihood of their acting 
as good citizens now and in their adult lives. Ways that school 
systems and individual teachers have found to be effective means 
for understanding and meeting the basic needs of children are then 
discussed. 

It should be noted at the outset that this approach is significant 
at every level of maturity dealt with in the school. Children as young 
as those in nursery school and kindergarten have basic needs. Their 
quality of citizenship depends in large part on the degree to which 
tiey are happy, well-adjusted children whose needs are being met. 
High-school seniors likewise have basic needs. Altho these needs 
may take forms somewhat different from those of kindergarten 
pup 1 s, sti t e degree to which those needs are satisfied influences 
e aUzensVnp characteristics of these seniors. The meeting of basic 
needs of children is an important function of the elementary school, 
the junior high school, and the senior high school. 

From one point of view the treatment of youth in the junior high 
school and the senior high school is especially significant in this 
connection It is in these years when children and youth may decide 
for themselves how long they are to remain in school and may make 
other choices that determine the course of their adult lives. The 
youth s satisfaction with school experience during early adolescence 
has much to do With determining whether or not he will continue 
thru high school and go on to college. His decision to continue or 
not, however, reflects not just his recent school experience but his 
entire contact with schools and teachers. From this point of view, 
the treatment of a child in the elementary-school years and his 
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resulting feeling toward the school affect his attitude toward con- 
tinuing school when the time comes for him to have a choice in the 
matter. Neither the elementary school nor the secondary school can 
escape part of the responsibility for the high drop-out rate in the 
secondary schools. 

Helping children and youth to meet their basic needs is the con- 
cern of every agency dealing with children and youth. It is the home, 
the parents, and the other members of the family that carry the 
primary responsibility. Nevertheless the school and the school staff 
can do much. The teacher’s role from this point of view is especially 
important in the case of children from homes where little attention 
is given to their basic needs. 


The Basic Needs 

The word “need” is used in education with various meaning s. One 
interpretation is a gap between a condition actually found and the 
condition thought of as normal or desirable. Thus, a study of chil- 
dren in a certain community may reveal very bad teeth. We may 
infer that these children “need” a better diet, or fluorinated drinking 
water, or better dental care. Or the children may be shown to have 
little ability to meet new problem situations, in which case it may be 
said they “need” training in problem solving. This, however, is not 
the sense in which the term is used here. Rather, “need” is used 
here as described by Tyler: 

They [certain psychologists] view a human being as a dynamic organism, 
an energy system normally in equilibrium between internal forces produced by 
the energy of the oxidation of food and external conditions. To keep the system 
in equilibrium it is necessary that certain “needs” be met. That is, certain ten- 
sions are produced which result in disequilibrium unless these tensions are re- 
lieved. In this sense, every organism is continually meeting its needs, that is, 
reaching in such a way as to relieve those forces that bring about imbalance. 
In these terms one of the problems of education is to channel the means by which 
these needs are met so that the resulting hehavior is socially acceptable, yet at the 
same time the needs are met and the organism is not under continuous, unrelieved 
tensions. (27:5)* 

Human beings have needs which are common to practically all 
people, both children and adults. There are physical needs for food, 

, 1 See references it end of the chapter. The first number In the parentheses Identifies • publication by 
rts number In the list of references; the number following the colon refers to specific pages within 
the publication. 
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clothing, and shelter, and emotional needs for affection, the sense 
of belonging, experience with success, and others. Attention is to be 
given here chiefly to the emotional needs. 

The relative importance of the different needs varies with the state 
of maturity of the individual. The new-born child soon develops 
hunger and the need for food. This need prepares him for suckling 
the breast or the bottle for the required nourishment. Along with 
this need for food there is closely associated a need to be cuddled 
and held close to the mother. This latter need is an early form of 
the need for feeling that one is loved and cared for by others. As the 
child becomes old enough to go to school, the need for belonging 
takes new forms of expression. The need for achievement and for 
success is prominent thruout the school years and indeed thruout all 
life. Common or basic needs persist, altho the specific forms may 
vary with advancing maturity. 

It is not pathological to have needs, or to have temporarily unmet 
needs. Unsatisfied needs stimulate activity on the part of an organism 
and are means to growth. No one wishes a state of no tension, or mere 
passivity. The pathology comes when the basic needs are not satisfied 
adequately, in spite of the individual’s efforts. Frustration then 
occurs which may take varied forms. Some children become aggres- 
sive when frustrated in having their needs met. Others become highly 
submissive^ Others tend to withdraw from the situation in which 

rte ns n e5 ' 1 0thers take on the symptoms of illness- 

the psychosomatic manifestations of frustration 

a rhlhl i.fl C "I" 13 C ° mm0n t0 a11 The soda l Er°uP of which 
a child is a member, however does nffprt „ , , 

^h’id^^mPf C ’ a Hho ,h e needs for nchievernem amfsuccess^appeaHn 

he socio 0 crom- 8rOUP ' th - re ““fad dZ nc^among 

shed b“ r r gr ° UPS " lhe ia which success is de- 

Various students of human development have evolved different 
classifications of needs. One such is that reported by Louis E Raths. 
Raths ' Classification 

Raths and his associates list the basic needs as follows: 

cTutTr^'" n ,he 

s££ ,hc chur[h ' and 
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2. Need for Achievement. Each person has to prove to himself and perhaps 
to others his own feeling of worth and value. The wide differences in individual 
capacity make it almost impossible for any one person to achieve success in 
every area of activity. Nevertheless it is imperative if one is to have his own 
self-respect that he achieve in some ways — that he have the experience of suc- 
cess. It should be noted that this need cannot be satisfied once for all. One's 
sense of worth must be proved again and again by new achievements and by 
new successes. 

3. Need for Economic Security. This is the need for assurance that the neces- 
sities for existence will be provided. It is the need that is thought of more 
frequently with regard to adults than to children. It is nonetheless true that 
children are aware of the economic situation in their homes and may become 
troubled when they sense that the family income is not adequate for needed 
food, clothing, and shelter. This need is found regardless of the social class from 
which the child comes. Indeed it is often more marked with children from 
middle-income groups than with children from lower-income groups. 

4. Need To Be Free from Fear. Many children have fears — real or imaginary. 
There are of course some fears that are wholesome, such as the fear of being 
run over in the street or the fear of drowning. Even such fears may be carried 
to such an extreme that the child finds it difficult to develop normally. It is, how- 
ever, the irrational fears which are all too common among children from which 
they need to be free. 

5. Need for Love and Affection. Every person has the need for emotional 
response from others, for warmth in one’s human relations. It is closely related 
to the need to belong, but the need for love and affection is more likely to be 
satisfied by one’s parents, brothers and sisters, and close friends. In many cases, 
however, where this need is not satisfied in the family, the teacher may assist 
in meeting this need by his actions and attitudes. 

6. Need To Be Free from Intense Feelings of Guilt. No one can avoid some 
experience with mistakes and failures. People need to be able to meet such 
situations in their stride without having a sense of guilt so great that it stands 
in the way of normal activity and normal development. 

7. Need for Sharing and Self-Respect. One needs to think well of one’s self. 
Self-esteem may be increased when there is evidence of approval from others 
and one shares in decisions that affect him. In essence, however, it is one’s 
feeling that he himself has distinctive worth and value. 

8. Need for Understanding. Each one of us needs to make sense out of the 
world — all the things and the people with which he comes in contact. The evi- 
dence of the need is shown by the readiness with which children ask questions 
as they try to understand. A sense of meaning of one’s surroundings is essential 
to the good life. (19:6-17, adapted) 

Developmental Tasks 

Another way to express the same general concept is thru recog- 
nition of the so-called developmental tasks to be mastered by each 
individual. These are the steps or stages thru which the child goes 
on his way to healthy adulthood. 
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As an individual proceeds from birth to death, there are certain “tasks" — 
certain learnings, adjustments, achievements — which he must master if he is to 
make normal progress. Developmental tasks are those major common tasks that 
face all individuals within a given society or sub-group of society. (1:77) 


The developmental tasks grow out of the cultural patterns, the 
expectancies, and the pressures of society on the one hand and the 
changes that take place in the physical organism thru the process of 
maturation on the other hand. 

These tasks have been variously stated. One helpful list that 
recognized separately the tasks of middle childhood and of adoles- 
cence was reported by a yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators in 1947 (1). Here is another classification 
of the developmental tasks in 10 categories of behavior: 


1. Achieving an appropriate dependence-independence pattern 
2 - Achieving an appropriate giving-receiving pattern of affection 

3. Relating one’s self to changing social groups 

4. Developing a conscience 

5. Learning one’s psycho-socio-biological sex role 

6. Accepting and adjusting to a changing body 

7. Managing a changing body and learning new motor patterns 

8. teaming to understand and control the physical world 

in p e ] ve ( oping 8n appropriate symbol system and conceptual abilities 
10. Relating ones self to the cosmos. (2:84-87) 

For each of these categories there are specific developmental tasks 
which seem appropriate to various stages of development. For ex- 
amp e. un er chieving an appropriate giving-receiving pattern of 
ection there are the following stages: In infancy, the need to 
deye op a feeling of affection; in early childhood, developing the 
ability to give affection and learning to share affection; in late child- 
fnpnHcb^ rnm ui, t0 5176 &S muc ^ i° ve as one receives and forming 
a worlh^r PeerS| “ CarIy ad °^«nce, accepting one’s self as 
bu7ld„ear PerS ° n ’ WOrthy ° f W e; and in late adolescence, 
budding a strong mutual affectional bond with a possible marriage 

These d'eveloDme'nM 11 ^! 8 ' lVen ’ 5 nece5saril y somewhat arbitrary. 

T , ° r needS are in ‘erre1ated in a very corn- 

worked oiTsimi *7 ‘ S “7,7 be '° re 3,1 the others - Ra *er are they 
Xhment O on rT y - * ,‘ rUe ’ h ° Wever ’ tha t suceessful accom- 
Tht7are L, , t , T USUa ” y P rom °‘“ Progress on the others. 
These are not tasks to be performed in a day. The time required 
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may be months or years. Together, however, they are skills and 
abilities to be gained somewhere along the line from infancy thru 
late adolescence. 

These developmental tasks are not solely the responsibility of the 
school. Indeed, by their very nature they may be mastered even 
more thru experiences in the home, on the playground, or in the 
summer camp. These are tasks which children themselves want to 
master, for they recognize subconsciously that these are the steps 
necessary to achieve maturity. Nevertheless, children ordinarily 
would not be able to verbalize these developmental tasks. 

Even tho some tasks may be more likely to be mastered thru 
activities outside the school, the school has responsibility for helping 
children make progress along these lines satisfactory to the children 
themselves. Schools which contribute to children’s mastery of de- 
velopmental tasks will find a marked effect on the results of their 
citizenship program. An approach which may be used with benefit 
in some situations is that of role-playing (24). The process and the 
resultant discussion lead many pupils to a greater realization of 
what is involved in the developmental task. 


Citizenship and the Meeting of Basic Needs 

One may ask what the connection is between citizenship and the 
meeting of basic needs or the achievement of developmental tasks. 
It is true that when citizenship is defined narrowly as obeying laws 
and exercising the right to vote, there may not seem to be much 
connection between it and the meeting of basic needs. But if citizen- 
ship is interpreted broadly, as it is in this Yearbook, then the rela- 
tionship becomes more apparent. Two different groups of investi- 
gators will be referred to in the effort to see the reasons why the 
meeting of basic needs constitutes one significant approach to citi- 
zenship education. 

Detroit Citizenship Education Study 

The Detroit Citizenship Education Study, covering the five-year 
period from 1945 to 1950, was conducted in four elementary, two 
intermediate (junior high), and two senior high schools, the faculties 
of which worked with the central staff to make “a general and co- 
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ordinated approach to the study of democratic citizenship.” A major 
conclusion from the Study was: 

The emotional adjustment of pupils is the most important factor in the 
quality of citizenship of boys and girls. Poor citizenship results primarily from an 
inability on the part of the child to adjust satisfactorily to the various forces play- 
ing upon him. Our American society is very’ complex; urban society, in par- 
ticular, places many’ frustrations in the way’ of the natural growth and develop- 
ment of the child. Each child has some fundamental needs — needs for love, 
friendship, success. The failure to satisfy these needs appears to be a primary 
cause of poor citizenship (6:20S) 

The evidence on which this conclusion is based is drawn from the 
observation of the schools as a whole, the results in individual classes, 
and the effects on individual children. After reviewing what occurred 
in two schools, Pflieger and Weston said: 

Greater participation of pupils in school activities, increased practice of demo- 
cratic human relations, a finer spirit of cooperation between pupils and teachers 
and among pupils were brought about because of the deep concern for the emo- 
tional well-being of the pupils. (1S:31) 

Pflieger and Weston reported on classes in “personal relations” 
and gave results which show improvement on the part of pupils in 
both personal and social adjustment scores on tests like the California 
Test of Personality (3). The report also cites case studies for a num- 
ber of individual pupils in whom improvement in citizenship qualities 
was clearly rehted to the successful efforts of teachers to help these 
children with their emotional problems. 


Studies oj Juvenile Delinquency 
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say Out the delinquent is that one who is frustrated core frequently or core 
seriously than the usual child. . . . He is that ch3d who habitually responds 
to serious and prolonged frustration in an aggressive way. (15:25-26) 

Other writers in the yearbook on juvenile delinquency also dis- 
cussed causes of delinquency in children and youth. Thus William 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner said: 

In the coin, the immediate precipitating cause of delinquent behavior is in the 
emotional lire of the delinquent: in his feellnu about himself, his conditions 
and circumstances. Though he is usually unable to phrase his discontent, he is 
nevertheless an unsatisfied individual. The really satisfied youngster is not de- 
linquent. Delinquency is a reactive, impulsive endeavor to find direct or indirect 
substitutive satisfactions for natural urges. 

Most influential, as the background whence spring the feelings, attitudes, 
and behavior of the child and adolescent, is the life of the family, the interrela- 
tionships among its members, and their ideals. Very often, indeed, the delinquent 
is a child -who feels era-anted, unloved, discriminated against, unjustly con- 
demned or punished, unrecognized as an individual having rights and needs. 
Though this background is generally well established before tie child comes in 
contact with the church or school, yet the school mar increase or diminish the 
satisfactions that tend to produce delinquency. — 

Were all youth leaders, inducing teachers, to project themselves into the life 
situations of delinquent boys and giris, envisaging the numerous stresses that 
beset them, they would make a more sympathetic response to the needs of such 
children. Moreover, leader and teacher would thus become more keenly aware 
of the principle that it is conditions within the child and his e n vi ro nment, often 
eper to remedy, that have mace the child delinquent. (I5.--5-56) 

Understanding Individual Children and Their Needs 

The last 30 years have seen great progress in the research into 
child growth and development. The developmental characteristics 
of children and youth at each age level have been described in 
general terms (2S: 14-33). These statements are valuable, tho it is 
recognized that the characteristics of one age shade into those of the 
next age and that a particular 10-year-old. for example, may not fit 
the description of his age group very well. Teachers who study the 
common characteristics and needs of children of the age they are 
teaching wil] find marry leads to the kind of classroom climate most 
likely to be helpful to those pupils. 

A kindergarten teacher, conscious of the need that five-year-olds 
new to school life have for a feeling of belonging and for some per- 
sonal recognition, calls the roll each day the first few weeks of the 
term. And she waits after each name long enough to identify the 
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child who answers and to give him a quick but personal smile. The 
child’s name being on the roll reassures him that he belongs. The 
smile he knows is for him. For that brief moment at least he has 
the center of the stage in the teacher’s affections. The school climate 
is one of warmth and friendliness. 

Individual children differ so much, however, in their stages of 
development and their distinctive needs that the teacher does well 
not to stop with the general characteristics of the age level of children 
in his class. It is important to know and understand each individual 
child, his level of progress, and his needs. There are many approaches 
which may be used for this purpose. 

It may be well to pause on the term “understanding a child.” The 
staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel 
of the Commission on Teacher Education wrote a whole book on the 
subject (4). They said that teachers who understand children believe 
that behavior is motivated; are able to accept all children emo- 
tionally; reject no child as hopeless or unworthy; invariably recog- 
nize that each one is unique; know the developmental tasks and the 
experiences that are most helpful to children in mastering each; 
know the more important scientific facts that describe and explain 
the forces that regulate human growth, development, motivation, 
learning and behavior; and habitually use scientific methods in 
making judgments about any particular boy or girl (4:9-11). 
Admittedly this is a large order. But understanding the child as 
fully as possible is essential if the teacher is to assist in the develop- 
ment of good citizens. 


Observation 

. obvious a PP™ach to understanding children is observa- 

ion The teacher who watches and listens will quickly find out much 
hat a child feels. Sometimes the child puts his feelings into words 
o a sympathetic listener, as when the nine-year-old girl, asked about 
her family when she comes to school in the morning, says, with 
tremulous lip, that her mother was taken to the hospital the night 
before. More likely, children tell about themselves not by words 
but by their movements, their behavior, by everything they do. 
Hymes expressed the idea well in the title of his booklet, Teacher 
Listen, The Children Speak (10. Also 16). 
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Hymes explained what the bully, the show-off, the overly shy 
child, are trying to tell by their conduct. As he put it: 

They talk with their bodies, with all their behavior, through every thing they do. 
You have heard it. (It is a persistent, demanding, continuous, over-and-over-again 
note.) Often you know easily what it means. Sometimes this body-talk, this 
language of behavior is not clear. You have to wait, listen again, put two and 
two together the way you do when a baby first talks. But it is language. Children 
are asking you to listen and to help them. (10:8) 

Parental Contacts 

Home visits and talks with parents constitute a second approach 
that is generally available to teachers (4:42-66). Much can be 
learned about a child by seeing his home and talking with his parents. 
If calls are made at practically all homes, there will be no tendency 
on the part of child or parent to interpret the call as a reflection on 
the child. The spirit in which the call is made is best one of friendly 
interest rather than one of complaint about the child. The purpose 
is to discover how the child feels — about himself, about his parents, 
about his brothers and sisters, about his schoolmates, and about his 
teacher. 

Talks with one or both parents at the school may often give new 
insight into the child and his needs. A teacher of a second-grade 
class had a new pupil enter one September. The little girl was 
extremely shy and quiet, and seemed to make no progress at all. 
The teacher worked with her but made no headway. The mother was 
asked to come to school and, after some discussion, she explained 
that the little girl had had a severe shock early in the summer 
when she had witnessed an accident in which her father and older 
brother were both killed. The teacher, now knowing this great 
sorrow the child was bearing, was able to give the little girl extra 
warmth and affection during the next few weeks. Before the end of 
the semester, the child responded to the teacher’s added warmth, 
took a more active part in the class, and began to succeed in reading 
and the other school subjects. 

Tests 

Tests are frequently useful as an approach to an understanding 
of children. Most tests have some value, but those of special value 
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in uncovering children’s needs are inventories of home and family 
conditions, and tests of attitudes and problems, several of which may 
be mentioned. 

An illustration of the inventory type is a pair of tests — Pupil’s 
Inventory and Student’s Inventory (5) — designed respectively for 
the middle grades and for junior high-school grades. The tests 
bring out information about the make-up of each pupil’s family, 
the work done by his father and mother, the kinds of recreation 
equipment in the home, family activities for fun, choice of reading, 
and the like. Such data give the teacher a start toward real under- 
standing of each.pupil. 

The California Test of Personality (3), the Wishing Well (17), 
the SRA Youth Inventory (23), and the SRA Junior Inventory (22) 
are examples of lists of attitudes and problems, also the Problem 
Check List, Junior High School Form (13) which consists of 210 
problems often experienced by preadolescent and adolescent boys 
and girls. In such tests, students are asked to check the problems 
that trouble them. This information can be an aid to the teacher in 
individual counseling and in helping each pupil satisfy his particular 
needs. Summaries of the data for an entire class may be useful also 
tor group guidance. 

Sociometrics 
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That indefinable something called group morale is intimately 
tied up with the many different relations within the group. Socio- 
metry is a new tool for the teacher who is sensitive to the attitude 
of the group and the attitudes within the group. 

Creative Expression 

For some children, drawings, writings, and other creative prod- 
ucts may be most revealing as to inner thoughts, needs, and desires. 
Thus the child who cannot tell what is on his mind may show it in a 
picture that he draws or may describe it in an imaginary story that 
he makes up. Such means of free expression provide a wealth of 
information for the teacher who can make interpretations with 
insight and understanding. 

A somewhat unusual approach is that afforded by the use of 
puppets (8). Children who use puppets to act out scenes in family 
life or in play groups often reveal much of what is in their minds 
about relationships with their own parents and their brothers and 
sisters. Teachers find that puppets can be useful in this way because 
pupils seem freer to express how they really feel about human 
relations when they talk thru the medium of puppets. 

Records 

Whatever procedure the teacher uses in discovering more about 
his pupils, he will find it advantageous to make adequate record of 
what he learns. Here the concept of the anecdotal record or behavior 
journal is worth considering (4:21-41. Also 11). This is a record 
of specific items of observed behavior rather than of interpretations 
or generalizations about the behavior. For example, if the teacher 
sees that Russell has tears in his eyes when the class reads about 
the assassination of Lincoln, he probably will not say anything to 
Russell or to the class, but he may record the fact on his sheet 
about Russell. Note that the record is the fact that Russell had 
tears in his eyes when reading about the assassination of Lincoln, 
not that Russell is patriotic, or sentimental, or sensitive, for such 
statements are but inferences from the fact. A series of records of 
such observations over a period of time makes it possible for a 
teacher to have a fuller understanding of each pupil’s needs. 

Up to this point the emphasis has been on the means available 
to teachers to secure a better understanding of their pupils, this 
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knowledge to furnish the basis for meeting their needs more fully. 
Alert and sympathetic teachers who use such means can deal ade- 
quately with the overwhelming majority of their pupils. There will 
be, however, a small number of children and youth whose problems 
are so severe and whose situations are so involved that the teacher 
needs special support and assistance. Wherever possible, auxiliary 
services should be provided. These include counselors, visiting 
teachers, psychologists, and social workers. Such workers can be 
very helpful in backing up teachers in extreme cases. 


Meeting the Needs of Individual Children 

Understanding individuals and meeting their needs are not two 
separate and distinct processes. The teacher cannot come to a better 
understanding of a child without affecting the child’s citizenship in 
one way or another. Nor can the teacher help a child without at the 
same time getting a better understanding of him. The relationship 
between teacher and child is a dynamic one, like the relationship in 
social work between social worker and client. 

The teacher can do much toward meeting basic needs of pupils 
in his class by making his own behavior set a classroom climate that 
is warm, friendly, and permissive. The teacher who is concerned 
about the mental health of his pupils respects himself. Also he tends 
to respect each child as a unique personality worthy of respect, he 
accepts each child as he is, he is slow to judge and criticize children, 
he tries to sense the reasons behind pupils’ behavior. 

Do's and Don' ts 
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major needs they list. To illustrate, a portion of Section 5, on one 
major need, is given. 


The Need for Love and Affection 

The need for emotional response from others is so universal and so strong 
that some social scientists have regarded it as innate. Lack of love and cuddling 
seems to be the only explanation for the high infant death rate in even the best 
run and most sanitary institutions, which far exceeds that under even unsanitary 
conditions in home life. Dr. Ferenczi, psychoanalyst, has said that babies who 
aren’t loved don’t live. It is believed that nothing will take the place of love and 
affection; it is a prime requisite for giving children a feeling of adequacy. 

The need to be loved is closely related to the need to belong. The difference 
lies in the fact that the Need for Love and Affection is more likely to be satisfied 
by the family relationships. Children want to love and be loved by parents, close 
friends and relatives; they are likely to be satisfied with liking and acceptance 
in other “belonging relationships.” 

The teacher who serves “in loco parentis” must bring to the child warmth 
and affection and be willing to receive the child’s love when he shows evidences 
of the lack of love and affection. Some recent studies suggest that this need is 
prevalent more frequently in children of the upper-middle-class status groups. 

buggestions are offered for helping children who have not received their share 
of human warmth. 


Accept and Understand 
Things To Do 

Accept every child but especially 
demonstrate your acceptance of the 
child who needs love and affection. 

Show the child you like him. If 
a young child, put your arm around 
him sometimes when you are talking 
to him— gently draw him to you when 
the opportunity presents itself if he 
seems to need this attention. 

Make your voice soothing and kind 
v hen talking to him. Laugh with 
the child — have fun with him. 

Appear to be hurt if the child is 
sympathize with him. 


Take an interest in the lives of the 
children outside the classroom; ask 
them about their homes, their friends 
their pets, their hobbies. 


Things Not To Do 
Don’t reject any child. 

Don’t push a child away from you. 
Don’t rebuff him by physical action, 
tone of voice or facial expression. 

Don't make a display of affection if 
it embarrasses the child. 


Don’t nag the child. 


Minimizing a child’s hurts and 
brushing them off lightly, especially 
when he needs sympathy and atten- 
tion, does not give the child the feel- 
ing that he is liked. 

If the child seems to indicate that 
he has no friends — that no one loves 
him don’t pursue the matter publicly 
and embarrass him. 
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Things To Do — ( continued) 

Let the child talk to you about dis- 
harmony in the home — listen — let him 
know that you understand. He will 
gain some satisfaction from being able 
to talk about his problem. 

Try to build up the child's parents 
in his eyes — he needs to believe that 
they are all right although he may feel 
that they don’t love him. 

Try to help a child who feels re- 
jected because of the attention to the 
new baby. Show him how he may 
love the newcomer and help with him. 

If it seems desirable and it is pos- 
sible, talk with the parents of a child 
who seems to be rejected. 


Reassure the child who constantly 
says, “I like you. Do you like me?” 
As often as he seems to need it, as- 
sure him that you do like him. 

Assure the child who bursts forth 
with, “I hate you,” that you are sorry 
he does and that you hope things will 
change. 


Things Not To Do — ( continued ) 

If you fail to let a child get things 
“off his chest” he may feel that you 
are not his friend. Nevertheless if you 
do listen to the stories of disharmony 
in the family don’t take sides with any 
member of the family. 

On the other hand, don't “run 
down” the child’s parents even though 
you know that he is rejected. 

Don’t tease a child about a new 
baby in the home; don’t intimate that 
the youngster’s position in the family 
has been usurped. 

Preoccupation and seeming uncon- 
cern are signs of rejection to the child 
who needs affection, and parents often 
do not realize, especially when under 
great tension themselves, that they are 
neglecting the child. Don’t feel that it 
is not your business, if possible, to 
talk with parents about this matter. 

Try not to be impatient with a child 
who wants reassurance of your affec- 
tion. It is important that he be certain 
of it. 

Don't say to the child who says, 
“I hate you,” “I don’t like you either,” 
This child does not mean what he 
says; he wants reassurance from you. 
( 19 : 13 - 14 ) 


An important ally for the teacher in helping children meet their 
basic needs is the peer groups in which all children participate. 
Neighborhood play groups, social cliques, and gangs all afford their 
members opportunities to progress in the developmental tasks. The 
standards of the child’s peers often have greater influence than those 
of his parents and teachers (26:217-39). 


Examples from Teacher Experietice 

Many teachers are sensitive to the special needs of individual 
pupils and make special adjustments. A few examples are given: 

The turning point — A California teacher had in her fourth-grade class two 
boys whose behavior was almost unbearable and who had been referred to the 
visiting teacher. The boys needed badly some experience with success in 
school. The teacher was always looking for something different that “just might 
work” for these boys. 
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William’s opportunity came on a field trip on which the children took picnic 
lunches. He was given two assignments at noon — to manage the "drinks” out 
of a hose so that the place would not be messed up, and to see that the litter 
was all picked up so that the. hostess would invite them again. In his report 
afterwards, he praised the class because he "only had to pick up after two of 
them.” He was helpful, he felt success, and he had a good time. 

For Miguel, his chance came in folk dancing. Miguel, of Mexican and Ger- 
man descent, was big, overbearing, sullen, sneaky, but with rhythm in ever)’ 
joint. The teacher, on sudden inspiration, gave him an "awkward squad” of 
eight boys and girls, and sent him on the stage to teach them a dance the class 
was learning. It may have been the footlights, or pure chance, or something 
else, but Miguel taught them their steps so well that all appeared in the final 
show. The teacher praised Miguel to his parents, the principal, and to others. 

Home situations were not cured. Problems were not all solved. But both 
boys had a brief experience with success. Both gained new insight in their 
places in the world. It was a turning point for them. 


Sparnh an asset and not a liability — A Florida teacher found she had three 
Spanish-speaking children in her third grade who were not accepted very well 
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class, the usual study of World Backgrounds was put aside, and the pupils were 
encouraged to plan their own course. During the year six areas of study were 
selected by the group. The question at the beginning of the year, “What are 
you here for?” led to a complete study of education in that city. Next was a 
study of newspapers, in which six morning and five afternoon papers were read, 
discussed, and compared. The United Nations was the third topic and a sig- 
nificant broadcast on this subject was prepared and presented to the entire 
school. The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, then 
in process, the fourth topic, lead into a study of prejudice in the community. 
The final project was a brief study of the American family. In a report to the 
faculty at the end of the year, one of the teachers made the following com- 
ment: “I have never had a more interested class, and furthermore I have 
never had a class that has been happier or that I have been as happy teaching.” 

Significance oj Meeting Children's Needs 

The value of all such efforts to meet the needs of individual chil- 
dren may be questioned. Giving special attention to individual pupils 
is not easy for teachers with large classes and full schedules. Is it 
really worthwhile to make the effort? 

One answer is given by a number of psychiatrists experienced in 
work with children. They remind us that delinquency (bad citizen- 
ship) in children and youth is often associated with broken homes 
or with poor housing or with absence of recreational facilities. They 
say also that emotional breakdowns among young people are asso- 
ciated with a lack of love and in general with the failure to meet 
basic needs in the home. On the other hand, they point out that a 
substantial proportion of youngsters from broken homes or from 
poor housing nevertheless seem to turn out all right and are not 
delinquent. Likewise they find that the overwhelming majority of 
children from homes where they are not wanted do not develop 
psychoses. 

Why this apparent contradiction? For example, if broken homes 
are a major factor in delinquency- — as many students of the subject 
believe — -how is it that some youngsters from broken homes, despite 
this handicap, live apparently normal lives and do not get into 
trouble with the law? 

The psychiatrists’ explanation of the fact that some youngsters 
stay normal, even tho seemingly headed for trouble because of their 
home conditions, is that some other person in the child's life has been 
supportive and has tilted the scales sufficiently to the favorable side. 
That “some other person” may be the teacher or a Scout leader or 
a neighbor or a relative. It is the teacher who is most likely to play 
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this role. Relatively few boys and girls from problem homes have 
Scout leaders or even sympathetic neighbors. But practically every 
boy and girl has a teacher. The way the teacher affects them often 
determines the quality of their citizenship and often provides the 
self-respect and faith in themselves that saves them from delinquency. 

Many children and youth come to school with home or neighbor- 
hood influences prejudicial to good citizenship. They are on the edge. 
They may go either way — into delinquency or emotional disorder 
on the one hand, or into normal development on the other hand. 
The teacher is a key person in such a child’s life. If the teacher is 
sensitive to the special needs of the child at the time and can give 
some special attention and consideration right then, the balance may 
be kept on the side of normality. But if the teacher does not sense 
the situation, or senses it but cannot be supportive, the balance may 
shift toward delinquent conduct. 

For this reason, then, what the school and the teacher do in meet- 
ing basic needs of children has much bearing on the development 
of good citizenship. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


How Teachers Build Understanding 

W oven inextricably into the garment of citizenship are the 
multi-colored threads of knowledge and understanding of the 
past and present. These threads create an emerging pattern in the 
day-by-day living of the maturing citizen in our democracy. Across 
our land parents, teachers, and other leaders who have caught the 
vision of liberty, justice, and the pursuit of happiness as the endur- 
ing way of life are concerned that the texture and quality of this ever- 
emerging garment of citizenship be better than ever. Its fashioning 
is the joint responsibility of the home, the church, the school, the 
community, and all other influences that touch the life of a child as 
he develops into youth and adulthood. 

Altho the task is a cooperative one, there is a special challenge 
to educators, who across the nation are rededicating themselves to 
the essential goal of education — the development of good citizens 
functioning actively and intelligently on a community, state, na- 
tional, and world level. They in particular can take the lead in se- 
curing for boys and girls the undergirding of knowledge and under- 
standing which is essential to their active appreciation of and per- 
sonal identification with the basic values of America. 


Complexity of the Problem 

Other essential tasks are the satisfying of the basic needs of chil- 
dren and youth, creating attitudes of loyalty to American ideals, 
developing their capacity for problem solving, and developing their 
abilities to live effectively as citizens thru activities in the school 
and in the community. Altho these are discussed in detail elsewhere 
in this Yearbook, they are constantly interwoven one with another 
as education progresses. In a democracy the answer to the ques- 
tion of what boys and girls need to learn in order to be good citizens 
is complex and presents certain dilemmas: 

The bask democratic principle of respect for the worth and integrity of every 
human being implies education that permits and promotes the fullest develop- 
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ment of each individual. At the same time, however, democracy requires a state 
in which all individuals are participating citizens. . . . Individuality suggests 
freedom and diversity. Citizenship responsibilities imply a body of common 
experience, knowledge, understanding, and loyalty necessary to the maintenance 
and security, the vitality and growth of democratic ideals and institutions. The 
need for guarding the freedom of individuals and groups and at the same time 
conditioning them to loyalty and responsibility presents one dilemma. The exten- 
siveness of the knowledge, understanding, and experience necessary to responsible 
citizenship presents another. Both dilemmas have complicated curriculum plan- 
ning. (5:71-72)* 

Certainly no one would maintain that knowledge and understand- 
ing are the only threads in the all-enveloping garb of citizenship. 
Citizenship is a way of living, not something that can be taught only 
as a unit or subject. The real question is not merely, “What does a 
good citizen know?" but “What does a good citizen do, and what 
must he know to do it?” This calls for objectives stated in terms 
o desirable behavior and for teaching subjectmatter because it helps 
the learners to live as good citizens. 


Function of Knowledge 
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from his experience. Thought and action fortify one another. A school program 
which emphasizes democratic living for its students is essential, but so also is 
a program which requires students to be thoughtfully conscious of their experi- 
ence and able to generalize from it. (18:43) 

As children learn to know what democratic relationships are in 
the home, the school, the neighborhood, and in the expanding circles 
of communities, they are better able to practice them. Learning facts 
about people in all parts of the world and developing an understand- 
ing of the essential human qualities of men and women everywhere 
are kinds of knowledge which will help build the attitude of mutual 
respect so essential in today’s shrinking world. Boys and girls soon 
begin to sense that their lives are richer and safer for the contribu- 
tions made by people of differing backgrounds and cultures. 

Learning to know their own country, its beauty, its diversity of 
scene and climate, its natural resources, and its potentialities for 
development helps young Americans emerge as citizens with emo- 
tional attitudes of love and loyalty that cannot be built by symbols 
and vicarious experience alone. 

As they learn about the personalities, the dreams, and the sac- 
rifices of the men and women who thru the years have brought the 
United States into being and as they gain insight into the forces 
that have opposed the growth of liberty and justice, today’s chil- 
dren and young people can catch the vision of their own part in the 
continuing drama of American life. As experience and knowledge 
combine to giw an understanding &S the processes by which gnvera- 
ment operates on all levels, of the laws and institutions of our so- 
ciety, a growing concept of democracy causes youth to become more 
capable of exercising their sovereignty as American citizens and of 
making a more positive contribution to society than would otherwise 
be possible. 

Likewise, knowledge of the facts related to capital and labor, the 
entire economic system, and how it grew and developed, helps give 
them a grasp of the understandings and attitudes needed to make 
our system of free enterprise work with maximum efficiency. 

Elsewhere in this Yearbook emphasis has been placed on the im- 
portance of satisfying the basic emotional needs if children and youth 
are to grow and develop into contributing citizens. A knowledge of 
these basic needs will help a person understand himself and others 
and will point up the responsibility of each individual in doing what 
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he can in this respect for himself and others. Knowledge alone will 
not guarantee satisfactory performance but, supported by other 
types of learning experience, a background of knowledge and under- 
standing makes possible a more mature approach to problems of 
face-to-face human relationships. From this knowledge should 
emerge an improved understanding of the problems of our time and 
an ability and will to work toward their solution. 

As the young person continues to weave the intricate pattern of 
citizenship into the fabric of life, the knowledge of man’s age-long 
struggle for freedom and security, for survival, and for peace imbues 
him with the realization that the ideals we live by have been achieved 
thru blood, sweat, and tears, that they are still emerging, and that 
they must be preserved against never-ending threats to freedom. 
As he develops a world point of view thru knowing and understanding 
the people of other lands, he will see why the United States must 
assume the responsibilities of world leadership thrust upon her. 
He will begin to sense the interdependence of nations and the neces- 
sity of extending freedom to all people of the world if it is to be pre- 
served as our own priceless heritage. As he sees in retrospect the fail- 
ures and limited successes of mankind in his long struggle for peace, 
he will be able to use these facts as guideposts for decision and ac- 
tion in helping to chart the course which will ultimately lead to 
man s most cherished dream— the realization of a world at peace. 


Sequential, Planned Patterns 

For more than 60 years successive committees and commissions 
ave met to consider “what knowledge is of most worth” in educa- 
tion for citizenship The early commissions did not hesitate to make 
nTtVAT ™' 1 "°" S aS l ° what sh ° u « be taught and when 
and'w, n f recent years such S r0u ps have urged that states 
and localities develop programs to fit their own needs And thruout 
he land, groups of classroom teachers and curriculum workers meet 
in committees and workshops to think thru and to improve their 
programs of instruction. ^ 

Every part of the school curriculum has its contribution to make 

hil Vt r u SC an ( d 1 und , cr5tandi "g required for effective citizen- 
.j . f C U " am ^°. !° rea ding, writing, and arithmetic are es- 
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constantly increasing skill. Every subject of study — science and 
mathematics, English and the communication arts, business and 
vocational subjects, music and art, health, physical education, 
safety — adds its part. School activities, school services, and the hour- 
by-hour living in school surroundings are all mediums for growth 
in citizenship. Every teacher and every worker in each of these 
related fields is a teacher of citizenship in every hour of every day’s 
service. Only by the cooperative efforts of the entire system is it 
possible to build the knowledge and create the understanding needed. 
The heart of this knowledge and understanding, however, is found 
in the fields of history, geography, civics, sociology, economics, and 
the other related social studies. 

As the major studies of citizenship education demonstrate, a basic 
step toward improving instruction in the social studies is thru specific 
planning involving ail grade levels from kindergarten thru Grade 
XII. Many examples of this type of planning might be cited. 
Figures II, III, and IV illustrate in outline form the recommenda- 
tions for 12-grade programs made by certain local school systems 
and state departments of education in reports issued early in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 

Another program, not represented in the illustrative figures, may 
be mentioned as an example of maintaining continuity thru the 
grades. In Port Arthur, Texas, 13 curriculum bulletins dealing 
with the social studies were issued in 1952, one bulletin for each 
grade beginning with the kindergarten (25). The first 19 pages in all 
13 bulletins were identical. These pages included a common philos- 
ophy, a statement of the major social functions of living, an anal- 
ysis of objectives in terms of desired behaviors, a listing of essential 
skills of learning, a discussion of the resource unit plan and of 
methods of evaluation, and a detailed listing of the tentative grade 
placement of content. The materials represent the work of a social 
studies workshop in the summer of 1949, tryout of the recommenda- 
tions over a three-year period, and a revision in 1952 by a repre- 
sentative committee of teachers and curriculum consultants. 

More striking than the differences are the similarities among the 
programs shown in Figures II-IV. From grade to grade the child 
moves into continuously expanding geographic and sociological cir- 
cles including the family, the school, the neighborhood, the local 
community, the state, the nation, and the world. As children learn 
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FIGURE II.— SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM, TWO LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Grade 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 

ITHACA, NEW YORK 

Kinder- 

garten 


Living Together in the 

Home, the School, and 
the Neighborhood 

Grade 

I 

Living at Home and at School 

Grade 

II 

Living at Home and in the 
Neighborhood 

Grade 

III 

Living in Our Community 

Living in the Ithaca Community: 
Today, In the Days of the Early 
Settlers, In Indian Times 

Grade 

IV 

Living in Communities Now and 
Long Ago 

Community Life in Some Typical 
Geographical Regions 

Grade 

V 

Living in Maryland Now and 
Long Ago 

Peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere: How They Live and Work 
Together, Their Efforts to Attain 
a Better Way of Life 

Grade 

VI 

Living in the United States 

Peoples of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere: How They Live and 
Work, Their Contributions to Our 
Culture 

Grade 

VII 

Understanding Ourselves and 
Peoples of Other Environments 

The Young Citizen in His Widen- 
ing Community 

Grade 

VIII 

Understanding Our American 
Heritage 

Our American Heritage: The His- 
tory and Geography of the United 
States 

Grade 

IX 

Understanding Our Responsibil- 
ities as Citizens 

The Young Citizen Faces Our 
Economic World 

Grade 

X 

Understanding the Backgrounds 
of Contributing World Cultures 

Advanced World Geography 
(elective) 

Grade 

XI 

Understanding the Development 
of Our Nation 

World History: Crossing New 
Frontiers (required) 

Grade 

XII 

Understanding Significant Prob- 
lems of American Democracy 

American History (required) 
Problems of American Democracy 

(elective) 


Adapts from: 


d't&SFtiST, C *—* =»<«. N. V, B»«l 
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that a community is an ordered pattern of living together, they are 
able to transfer this recognition to different and enlarging communi- 
ties even tho their physical characteristics, people, type of govern- 
ment, economy, and other traits differ. 

All the programs include emphasis on home, school, and neigh- 
borhood in the early years. All include an elementary study of state 
history and American history in the middle grades, a further study 
of American history in Grade VII or VIII, and again in Grade XI 
or XII a full year’s study of the history of the United States and 
its institutions. AH include specific emphasis on what might be 
called civics and government at least once in the first six grades 
and at least once in the last six grades. AH include emphasis on 
human relationships in the early years and elemental studies in 
social psychology in the later years. All include the beginnings of 
world geography and history and international relationships in the 
later elementary grades and again in Grade X or XI. All include 
just before high-school graduation a course in “American Prob- 
lems” (or similar title) designed to relate the learnings of earlier 
years to the social, economic, and political problems of the adult 
world in which the high-school senior soon must take his place. 
Excellent as is the content of such a course in most instances, the 
Commission suggests the use of a positive wording of some sort for 
the title lest American youth leave high school with the impression 
that democracy and problems are synonymous. Such titles as “Con- 
temporary America,” “Contemporary Civics,” or “Living Democ- 
racy,” for example, might have a more wholesome connotation altho 
the actual emphasis in the course would remain on the study of 
major issues in American life. 

A detailed topical analysis of the four curriculum sequences would 
reveal many other common elements dealing with human relation- 
ships and the growth of ideals. For example, all these sequences 
provide for the study of the Constitution of the United States. 
Purposeful study of our great documents is invaluable in helping 
develop the concepts of democracy for the maturing student (8 and 
19). Study of the Constitution of the United States, including the 
Bill of Rights, is obligatory in most schools and, of course, would 
receive primary attention even when not required. The Declaration 
of Independence is a similar basic document. On the upper secondary 
levels the young citizen might well examine and discuss other famous 
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documents such as the Magna Charta, the Petition of Right, the 
Maryland Toleration Act, James Otis* speech against the Writs of 
Assistance, the Declaration of Rights and Grievances, and others 
which help to reveal the background of the freedoms known to 
Americans today. 

Such a program as is illustrated by these outlines affords ample 
scope for laying the foundation of knowledge and understanding 
needed for citizenship. Some school systems still have before them 
the task of evaluating and thinking thru the entire program of or- 
ganized courses in civic learnings. In many school systems, however, 
the problem is not so much one of adding content as of building 
and recognizing sequences that meet the maturing abilities of the 
learners and of using inspired teaching in dealing with the materials 
selected. 

Recent trends have been to select facts, or vicarious experiences, 
that have practical value for both citizenship and personal living, 
that are related to direct needs and experiences, and that recognize 
the basic unity of human experience. Many different combinations 
are possible: 
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have had both “ d ° f , c !“ Wten youth, than other 5 P But all patterns 
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FIGURE IV.— SEQUENCE OF SOCIAL STUDIES EXPERIENCES IN THE 
DELAWARE CURRICULUM 


Scope 


1. Living democratically 

2. Developing a philosophy of life 

3. Conserving and improving our re- 
sources 

4. Consuming and producing 

5. Participating in social-civic 
activities 

6. Being creative and responsible 
citizens 


7. Knowing our communities 

8. Developing good human relation- 
ships among all people 

9. Knowing geographic relationships 

10. Studying and solving problems 
scientifically 

1 1. Developing desirable behavior pat- 
terns and attitudes 


Living in 

i Grade L 

Our Local 

1 Grade II. 

Environment 

Grade III. 

Living in 
an Expand- 

Grade IV, 

ing Environ- 1 
ment 

Grade V. 

Grade VI. 


Elementary School 


Living in Our Home and School 
Living as Helpers in Our Neighborhood 
Living in Our Local and Adjacent Communities 

Living in Different Types of Communities in the 
United States, and Study of Delaware 
Living in Different Regions of Western Hemi- 
sphere 

How Old World Backgrounds Have Contributed 
to Our Living 


Secondary School 


Personal- 

Grade VII. 

Our Beginnings in the Old World 

Social 

: Grade VIII. 

Our Nation — Its Beginning and Growth in the 

Relationships 

plus 

Grade IX. 

Family of Nations (with major emphasis upon 
materials up to 1865) 

Our Communities Contribute to Our Nation's 

Civic- 

Grade X. 

Solidarity and Progress 

The World's Civilizations — An Account of Man's 

Social 

Relationships 

Grade XI. 

Progress thru the Years 

Modern America — Life and Institutions (with 

Grade XII. 

major emphasis upon material after 1865) 
Preparation for Adult Life 


Adaptrf Iron: 


, Dfpirtmtnt cf Public Instruction. A Suttestrd Ortinlzation o) a Steiil 5/xrfic* rtet*i"t 

p 10 Sciooti (n He Statt tf Vttmre. Bulletin So 28-SI. Dover: the Depirtmrnt, l9St. 
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Things with which he is familiar in everyday life may be the 
starting point. His lunch may have included cheese from Wisconsin, 
olives from Spain, and peaches from Colorado’s Grand Valley. The 
family car may have been manufactured in Detroit, the television 
set in New York, and his new sport shirt in California. His mother’s 
tablecloth may be Irish linen, his dad’s hat a Panama, and his own 
pet an English bulldog. By relating citizenship studies to the ex- 
periences of boys and girls, ideas make sense and are not mere 
words. 


While for children in the elementary grades, and to some degree 
for youth in junior high school, human experience is considered in 
terms of the narrative, the descriptive, the concrete, and the phys- 
ically real, the same experience considered in terms of generalizations 
calls for more advanced thinking. For the more mature student, so- 
cial studies becomes “analytical, abstract, generalized — concerned 
with ideas” (5:76-77). 


Particularly for the teacher in the secondary school, value may 
be found in the recommendations of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission Teachers might ask themselves what should be taught 
about the world, past and present, that would best develop these 
four understandings: 
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stantly reiterated question: “In what way does, or did, this man, this group 
of men, this idea, this law, this constitution, this discovery, this invention, this 
war, this treaty, this event contribute to the increase or decrease of individual 
freedom, and promote or impede general human welfare?” Only through such 
purposeful teaching will youth and other citizens today gain a clearer concept 
of the values of democracy as opposed to the evils of dictatorship. And only as 
a product of such personally understood concepts will all Americans be led to 
feel the devotion to liberty which is the most imperative necessity of these 
ominous times. (17:38-19) 

Given the essential time and facilities, the well-prepared teacher 
who keeps in the foreground this concept of the teaching of the 
record of human experience should be eminently successful in leading 
his students into studies and activities that should achieve for them 
a high degree of competency as Americans. 

Many recent projects for improvement of citizenship education 
have clearly recognized the role of knowledge and understanding. 
The ten civic objectives stated by the Civic Education Project of 
Cambridge, for example, would be helpful to any teacher in clarify- 
ing kinds of understanding to strive toward . 2 Materials for learnings 
could be selected in terms of the ten goals listed whether one is 
working in the field of social studies, literature, science, or other 
areas on the elementary, secondary, or even college level. 

To illustrate how such objectives might be used in choosing the in- 
formation essential to citizenship education, the first aim of “an 
adequate understanding of the democratic way of life and our system 
of representative government and a whole-hearted allegiance to 
both" suggests a vast number of ideas and means of presenting 
them. A history or social studies teacher visualizes a dynamic presen- 
tation of the story of our founding fathers as they struggled thru 
hot summer months to formulate the Constitution. An English 
teacher conceives a dramatization of the writing and signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. A speech teacher helps to organize 
a panel discussion centered on our Bill of Rights and its meaning 
in our lives today. An instructor in civics takes his students to see 
the state legislature or the city council in action as a vivid method 
of helping them understand the functioning of that phase of govern- 
ment. A geography teacher senses the contrasts in communication 
and transportation between constitutional convention days and 
modem America and opens for his youngsters an understanding of 

la Chxptrr Thirl c*tj. p. 319*30- 
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the role of improved methods of seeing and hearing things and of 
getting places in our shrinking — and therefore, paradoxically speak- 
ing — our enlarging world. A sixth-grade teacher reflects upon the 
great men gathered for the constitutional convention and launches 
his pupils upon a fascinating study of their personalities, their in- 
dividual contributions, and their willingness to compromise for the 
good of all. A primary-school teacher brings alive the story of 
Washington as the “Father of His Country” and the great leader 
of his time. Tho such illustrations may be oversimplified, they do 
indicate an approach to the selection of information valuable in 
building the understandings essential to citizenship by relating the 
material to over-ail objectives. 

Vital to the success of any sequence or pattern are the over-all 
objectives that must constantly be kept in mind. As children develop 
a ac 'ground of knowledge, they will simultaneously be growing in 
numerous skills, abilities, habits, and attitudes. Of special interest 
here are the specific objectives suggested in the area of understand- 
mgs. One school system has formulated them as follows: 
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adapted to their own particular situations They are suggestive at 
least of the kinds of understandings that should be soug t. 


Role of Teachers 

The teacher holds the magic shuttle that weaves the pattern of 
improved citizenship education. Such was the vision that “me to 
Jesse Stuart as he walked alone in a mountain valley one autumn 
evening musing over the marvelous response to opportunity for edu- 
cation shown by the ambitious descendants of a ^ land °^ed Pe^ 
With sudden illumination, the significant role of the teacher struck 
Mm and the deep conviction came to him that he was a member of 
the greatest profession of mankind: 

, i in pvprv school in America— rural, village, city, 
I thought if every teacher “ in ire hjs pup a s with all the power 

township, church public or pnva “ d ne ver been taught before to live, 

he had if coutd ‘ each ? f he C o U ld put ambition into their brains and 
to work, to play, and to share, it . „ enerat j on 0 f the greatest citizenry 

hearts, that wouM be a^eat way t k g ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ { 

Amenta had ever o£ l ” S h was reS ponsible for the destiny of America, 

had to do his share. Each teacher The teacher he)d lhe dEstiny of a 

because the pupils came under his i ■ profession could hold it. 

great country in his hand as no member ol any omer p 

( 28 : 82 ) 

When teachers across the land catch a vision such as this and 
when communities across the land make.it possible for ™chteachmg 
to go forward, education for citizenship will take on a new and 
nobler dimension. It is important that every tocher-principal, 

superintendent, SUpe ™ S ^’“!!take T goo"’ Mok at himself and 
nician, or other school worker— take a go _ t et 

,. „f record and the meaning of democracy, Let 

his own concept ot tne recuiu a . lin 

him peer into the mirror of self-scrutiny to see how he measu ires ^up 
as a plus citizen. Let him who is helping boys and ^ ‘o know and 
to understand the who, what, when, where, how, and I why £ 1 
in America first of all possess the gleam himself. ^ Then let _hn n s 
himself to the privilege of lighting the torch for the boys girls 

he But d goodwiU and devoted energy are not enough There is no 
place for the mistaken notion that anyone who '™ n ‘ s ‘° do s0 “ n 
teach citizenship. Whatever the grade level or subjectmatter field, 
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and especially in the social studies, a teacher needs a higher caliber 
of training than many now possess. 8 Institutions for teacher educa- 
tion have a major responsibility in education for citizenship. A suc- 
cessful teacher not only has a scholarly knowledge of the field, he 
must also possess the ability to evaluate and organize material which 
is extremely fluid; must somehow create for his pupils an under- 
standing of the ideas and nonquantitative factors involved; and 
must have the wisdom to teach not only what should be taught but 
also what can be taught — what the students can learn. In short, 
he must be a teacher, an artist, and a philosopher (9). 


Teaching Procedures of Merit 
The skilled, creative teacher will use methods that emphasize 
democratic living as aids to acquiring the knowledge and understand- 
ing basic to citizenship. An atmosphere of mutual respect conducive 
to learning will exist in the classroom. Much evidence will be found 
of constructive group effort, of student-teacher planning, of group 
dynamics in action, of defining problems, of learning how to in- 
terpret evidence, of training in problem solving and critical think- 
ing, of group discussion leading to action, of playing the role of a 
leader and of a group member, and of learning other skills and prac- 
ticing other processes characteristic of democracy. 

Likewise, numerous mediums will be used to bring the nature of 
, Cri lV ^ * or an d girls. Basic texts and reference books 
wi e use y t e pupils as a means of finding answers to questions 
at are real to them. Not blind dependence on the textbook, to be 
memorized and handed back to the teacher, but intelligent use of the 
extbook as an mealuabie ally, is the characteristic of the able 

teacher. Slides, film strips, moving pictures, tape recorders, radio, 

surv V ev, 0n ;o C m Urrent , ma - Sa2ineS ' neW5 P^- Pamphlets, interviews, 
ako -dd theT y V,S “ S ’ Speakers ’ and many other devices will 
also a.d the learn, „g process. Whatever means will make the most 

v, v,d impression, whatever device will serve to make the knowledge 
and understanding of he values of democracy au integral part of 

daily experience and living of the boys and girls, whatever technic 

w, help relate these values to the needs and interests of young folk 
will be among the tools ol the effective teacher. 


•See discussion in Chapter Twehe, page 315-17. 
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The trend is touard a more extensive use oj current affairs 
as a means oj civic education. 


CITIZENSHIP 


Common in the elementary school, the activity type of program 
lends itself more easily to providing situations of real living condu- 
cive to citizenship education than does the typical departmentalized 
secondary program. Much of the foundation of knowledge and un- 
derstanding must be built thru the varied and successive experiences 
a child accumulates thru his years in the elementary school. Char- 
acter building, which for the young child is virtually synonymous 
with citizenship education, can take place only by actual behaving. 
An idea can be learned only by living it and accepting it. The differ- 
ing experiences in such living form the nucleus of understanding 
necessary for citizenship at school as well as in the widening circles 
of community living. Such growth and development require the 
leadership of a skilled and understanding teacher who is able to 
capitalize opportunities as they arise and even at this level can help 
children to evaluate what they are learning and to point up accom- 
plishment. 


The secondary-school program, departmentalized as it still is 
or the most part, is increasingly making use of many forms of stu- 
dent learning. Evidence is irrefutable that students can “take” and 
pass many courses in history and other social studies without 
ttVrfr* ° r 6 j eC / We USC e ’ t * >er tne tacts or the understandings that 
hut fnhrtt»f e S The remedy maybe not in more courses 

, w- e n 0 " l S r f at ^ d t0 sc hoolwide programs that promote civic 

* ! S SC 00 5 thruout the nation are making vigorous and 

me ea singly successful efforts to vitalize the experiences of students 
so that learning may be genuine, not superficial 

femnee Pr ° gram st “<<y may actually make little dif- 

so that it rpall . appens in * he class room. To change the curriculum 
he machin mnsru r0VeS ^ Iea ™” g ° f children, the teacher and 
qua‘,erteir„ f ^ Becausa lienee of the past 

so dearTv fteTel ^ Um revision has demonstrated this fact 
,0 n in dte^ n' TT 8 emphas!s ‘° d ay teacher participa- 
m developing and evaluating proposed learning sequences Also, 
newer curriculum materials tend to viv» t 8 ~ eque . ’ " ’ 

similar U St ve far more attention than 

similar reports of older years did to the ways in which the pro- 
posed sequences of study may be learned. They deal not only with 

nerienceslh hem of w hat , 5 to be learned but also with the ex- 
penences thru which to achieve , 

evaluating the results. thmSS and Wlth wayS ° f 
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Variety of Approaches 

For example, a Grade XII curriculum guide in one school system 
devoted 14 of its 51 pages to suggestions for learning activities, and 
10 pages to suggestions for evaluation. The following possible ac- 
tivities were discussed : 


1. The floor talk 

2. Newspaper reading 

3. The radio as an audio aid 

4. Research, using texts, library 
books, and reference books 

5. Motion pictures, used on basis of 
careful selection, preview, and discus- 
sion 

6. Term papers 

7. Interviews — purposes, prepara- 
tion, evaluation 

8. Cartoons prepared by pupils 

9. Guest speakers 

10. Group discussion — values of, the 
role of the chairman, methods of pro- 
moting discussion 

11. Conversational discussion by two 
pupils 

12. The debate 

13. Radio speaking 

14. Use of the public address system 


15. Discussion by the jury panel 
method 

16. Informal class discussion led by 
student chairman 

17. The open forum 

18. Organized clubs within the social 
studies field 

19. Posters 

20. The bulletin board 

21. Booklets 

22. Charts and graphs 

23. Clippings (for bulletin board or 
current events map) 

24. Diagrams, in explaining organ- 
izational relationships 

25. Models, made by students or 
borrowed 

26. Current events map 

27. Creative writing of poems, 
stories, letters, plays, essays, articles, 
and other literary forms. (29:24-37) 


Noteworthy is the fact that most of the foregoing activities could 
be carried on within the customary pattern of c ass periods and 
attendance. For the successful pursuit of nearly all these activities 
the use of a wide variety of textbooks, reference books, and other 
printed materials would be necessary. Purposeful reading and gen- 
uine study are inevitable when a class is working on a variety of 
learning activities under the guidance of a skilled teacher. The c a 
will learn more that can be remembered and practiced than that same 
teacher could inspire using stereotyped textbook quest>on-and-an- 
swer methods. This does not, however, belittle the importance be d 
by the textbook as a basic means of instruction in most courses even 
today when such a wide media of tools and learning experiences 
are utilized. Adaptable to the situation in which they are used, 
modem textbooks in most instances abound in suggestions for use 
study helps, and supplementary activities which may prove of great 
help to the pupil and teacher. (16: No. 2). 
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Still another fact to be recognized is that the class program marked 
by a variety of motivating activities is far more exacting to the 
teacher than the older pattern, and that adequate materials and 
spacious classrooms are essential to its success. 

Specific suggestions for dealing with various types of activities 
are given in the “How To Do It” pamphlets issued by the National 
Council for the Social Studies (16). 


Building upon Current Opportunities 

Instances could be multiplied in which an alert, sensitive teacher 
grasps an opportunity that arises in classroom or community to in- 
itiate a whole series of vital learning experiences. For example: 

A royal visitor from The Netherlands— A teacher in a fourth-grade class in 
noxvi *» Tennessee, correlated a unit on Holland with the pending visit of the 
gueen of The Netherlands. When Queen Juliana stepped from the plane, she 
by \f 0U P of chadren each waving the flag of The Netherlands. This 
fntrMW '\T S c imax °* man y days Of planning, discussing, and working 
waE^h, " ,e ' e „ fuIly rewarded, for Her Majesty not only stopped to 
her with letre“ ^ S shook harids "' ith the l "’ 0 little S itls who presented 

Timed 'so th» ( 0f .h r ‘ a ; d ? 1P ! h ,T Eroup hld "'ri«en to the children of Holland. 
Queen's visit facts V ° Hol!and would be ending about the time of the 

Correlation o/ sch ? hat countI T and «» people will long be remembered, 

cov red ^inevak Uonth^t? ““omplished and the children dis- 

Manv eWs t ™ th ey had gained knowledge in various fields, 
tion had meaning whE* 01 '^ d,i renship had presented themselves. Coopera- 
■ nd P anm ’. ng working i„ groups for the good of all 

rules of conduct a^d courtesy ’'an'd f”'' S ” Ch matters as content of lettErS ; 
upon. The children leampH X’ 3 d T Mfe ^ y meas ures were discussed and agreed 
and other desirable traits Best oflu' wls se!f : re j iance > responsibility, initiative, 
and girls will hnlrl tnw,r^ .v ' , Was tbe ^ ee hng of goodwill that these boys 
they will have of their own c pe °. p e Netherlands and the appreciation 

children to ^ 

hefEdridteKri^ofTfe hi t X^ t °^ a d aMd t0 ” e , w Y ° lk C!ty a f 

of Greece by a fifth-grade class i„n„l.- ™ 1 had lm P'essed her came a study 
the Statue of tbE IittlE *“ had dES “ ibEd 

how they had been so impressed by the lymMi? ™ y - GrEE “ ° H 

their first sight of it they had kndt in a™?.^ ? f . the ? atUE 
coming to America. Soon the children were rage/t^l” 156 "™* ‘Y *7, 
With the help of parents, college students End i* 0 ? 1 7 , 

and her pupils planned the unit. ’ teacher of music, the teacher 

Reading took on new interest as they searched r„. c . . . . r,„„ 

given a personal touch by the Greek boy Literal' f ? Ets wb ' ch were often 
they studied Greek mythology which they co,relat ed ”uh ‘<1*™ T^SiEh 
and spelling, A real challenge came as the' 
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and dances of the Greeks. Because so little was available, they turned to members 
of the Greek community in Baltimore for help. The personal contacts wtuch the 
children made with members of this small ethnic group helped ftem to apprecmte 
their contributions to American culture and to understand people from another 
land. # . 

In both these instances there was no need for artificial motivation. 
When youngsters participate in activities that answer their own 
natural questions, they begin to accumulate knowledge that helps 
them understand their expanding world. 

As children working and learning together practice democracy 
at a child level, the teacher will keep in view such specific aims as 
developing a feeling of security and self-reliance, acting on thinking, 
encouraging initiative and persistence, creating consideration for he 
rights and feelings of others, achieving a willingness to follow the 
best way found, accepting the rules of the game, working together 
for a common purpose, and arriving at more conscious democratic 

action (21:254-56). 

. . .. , .» TTiife/f Nations — An illustration of developing an over-all 

A visitor from t Nitions Week from the personal experience of a 

school project dunng United Na mns WeeK »om ^ ^ 

student ' r 7 t ^f" d . J “ C S®f and UNESCO was initiated by a girl 

council a study o the . U “‘ ed X°o dd Fellows and Rebeccas UN pilgrimage 
who won the privilege of matang the urn Af(er council member5 had 

wnh nearly 50 oth« young accomplishments of the United 

Sns",h e council members led discussions in their -pecUve hom 

They uk a discussion ^^1^7^^ 

Inspired by these P^f^fofunited NaUons and also the threats with 
paintings interpreting the ™ ' tu dies as well as junior and senior history 
which it is faced. ^ “Snited Nations and UNESCO. Impressed 

C hy“rof U t 5 funcdonalVeauty of « headers, ^he students 

studied the l&t°p-, dei^opmenq an " , d j ourm ii sm students planned 
they might play in its effort! i for a st slories „pi aining the project, an 

‘•S Z 'IZ £££?£&*-. cooperatin, in the oh ™ o 
assembly based on the idea of a UN n s, ud e n ls rali „ d , hal for 

■ th^SM 

the many communities in which they function as American Cltirens. 

Demonstration Projects 

For the purpose of making knowledge come to life in the 
own experience, governmental and civic processes are occasionally 
acted out by pupils. 
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A wide variety of activities and related intellectual inquiries will 
be drawn upon in carrying on certain dramatizations as a part of the 
program of citizenship education. Ranging from an informal acting 
out of some historical event in a classroom to such projects as the 
American Legion-sponsored Boys’ State and Girls’ State programs 
in which many high schools cooperate, these are essentially means of 
learning thru dramatization. The newer terms “role-playing” and 
“socio-drama” might be applied when the procedures are unre- 
hearsed and emphasis is placed on the individual’s personal reac- 
tion to the particular part in which he is cast. In each of the following 
brief reports, some form of dramatic demonstration was either a 
central or a culminating activity. 


Mock political convention— Every four years since 1924 the history depart- 
ment of Polytechnic Institute in Baltimore has enlisted the cooperation of the 
icS l m “ nd 'i ct | n 8 a presidential nominating convention. In the spring of 
„!” ' pl lCa . .* he Republican convention was organized. Thru securing wide 

b ? r td ™ n * the morning session > and inviting principals and 
, 0m all ” earby sch °° Is . ™de interest was created. In 
welt mntivflt.fi i procedutes i project provides opportunities for numerous 
SSTSLi 1 ?-* MtiVi ! ieS inv0lvcd in "M-W »« State chairmen for 
Sms sloeans flnH V tn ma ! . doing rcsearcb to discover state mottoes, crolS ' 
priate costumes-’ foil . n S s 1 rnakmg posters, learning songs, and planning appro- 
£ ti ng S ° f ,av0lile sons i staying the primaries; 

and ° ,hK ^ and aaim,iy 

High School ^Baytown Timm'S!™ 7 the student council of Robert E. Lee 
that make a good council a ^ Week during which qua i lU ? 

Typically, observance begins lu^da^S a ? d . a good dtiacn are hi S Ui S bled : 
their choice. Thru the wedc on su^L H h St “ denls blending the churches of 
as respect for school regulations ^ StT ? S 1S pIaced on citizenship s “* 
obligation of voting, ^ lhe pridIege ?” d *5“ 

port and improvement of public relations ’ appzeclallori » f commumty sup- 
operation of the school and for better’ ° f !. deaS f ° r mor 5 efficta, | | 

students; recognition of individual perlonamv f o' 1 " 5 - ^ etWeen . leacl f S “u 
analysis and improvement; dariScata Tr ■ ? ? mtb su 8S estlons for ?? f ; 
and creation of a better knowledge of the'd?™!? m ™ lved in sportsmanship, 
for a day. Thru planning and carrying out th. n- by ‘ aklng over ils government 
students leam to value the precepts of CmC Week prograIn ’ the Eaytoml 
sibility toward their school and community ^ a5SUme a sreater reSP ° n ' 

“on of the tinted 
CIVICS class in Scarsdale, New York were slim.n f j ’ students m a ninth-grade 
of the operation of courts and the administraUon .‘f • ( -“ k drSlha " d kn0 .' vled S 
prominent iawyers to espiain the ^ 
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the New York State Supreme Court, and staged two mock trials of their own 
using exact courtroom procedures. Upon evaluating what they had learned, 
students stressed several basic premises of liberty, namely, that in a democratic 
society everybody is protected against harmful acts of other people or the 
government, that people have a responsibility to serve on juries and help make 
justice work, and that every citizen has a responsibility for helping to maintain 
law and order. 

Demonstration activities should be recognized as means primarily 
of growth in knowledge, understanding, and civic attitudes, and 
should not be confused with community service projects and actual 
citizenship in school, such as are discussed in a later chapter . 4 When 
students share fully in clarifying the purpose of such undertakings 
and in the later evaluation of their own growth in understanding, 
demonstration and dramatization can greatly enrich pupil progress 
toward civic maturity. 

In helping to understand a situation or to analyze and possibly 
to change attitudes, the unrehearsed, informal socio-drama may be 
particularly useful. The “open-end dramatization” in which the ac- 
tion is left unfinished may stimulate imagination and critical thinking 
when the class undertakes to write the rest of the play. 

Pageants or assembly programs based upon patriotic themes and 
observances, as well as those that summarize a unit of study, have 
long been recognized as a phase of education for citizenship. Such 
productions call upon music and many other arts for their effective- 
ness and can be trufy enriching experiences. Unless carefuffy and 
unhurriedly planned, they can create tension and confusion; it is 
essential that they be limited in number for any one group, and that 
they be so organized that the civic values sought are actually gained 
thru their production. Later evaluation and analysis of civic learn- 
ings are essential. 

Field Studies of Community Resources 

Many children in today’s schools will live as adult citizens far 
from the scenes of their childhood, but they will be better citizens in 
any community for knowing some one community well. Thus the em- 
phasis on the study of local history, geography, economy, and gov- 
ernment. Excursions, interviews, and outside speakers who come 
to the classroom, and the use of local documentary material and 
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historical objects in libraries, homes, and museums are typical 
procedures. 

The use of community resources goes far beyond the knowledge 
gained about the immediate local communtiy. The community pro- 
vides many threads of contact with other cultures, with distant 
lands, and with the great institutional devices that men have de- 
veloped in striving for justice and self-government. The following 
examples show how communities in one way or another served as 
resources for enriching civic learnings: 


Guest counselors — To find some suggestive “universals,” to foster intercultural 
understanding, to suggest to students the moral unity among men, and to suggest 
bridges that exist among us all, a teacher in Phoenix High School and Junior 
College, Arizona, has the class read a selected novel. Daily discussion brings 
s u ents face to face with the same moral choices and dilemmas faced by the 
ea mg characters in the novel To help find answers to the questions with which 
^ w ?v C struggkd ’ the students turn to men in their community who have 
• SS ? e q V estions and s P e nt years in seeking the answers. Commonly, 
*5“* 1 " v,t . es S1X t0 12 clergymen of various faiths to speak and to answer 
JennS dur ! ng SUCC< : ssive class periods. The same type of procedure was 
mSnhv ! ng WIt n ? ther phases of classwork. Members of various com- 

custoiL^n/L^Vvi 6 * 1 *f pon * hen students wished to learn more of the 
respect for diwr?»°* vu- °*« etbnic groups in the world news. Belief in and 
P diversity within American units were manifested again and again. 

a " ith an during Brotherhood Week, 

uppercIa!smen P [ 1 1 1 "• Da, V el Webstcr High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, helps 
SSSSSfcdiSE tK ‘ he ,. di ?' re " t » in 'their community. 

^Serct^^" Sr" Wh “ nbb ’' 


numitv mot e '? entary SCh00,S ’ c,asses which studying the com- 
' r ‘ PS t0 tllc churches in the locality. Preliminary ar- 

emfo r c LeTh m \n7 ith the 1Cader ° f the congregation to be pres- 
church and th e and to ex P lain to them the program of the 

church and the symbolism of the building. 

Public opinion Poll-Thru 

Vermont, high-school freshmen the Free Press in Burlington ’ 

historx- classes conduct a poll each -ST” C assc ? and seniors in United States 
problems. Questions grow naturally i° n n( qil f l,ons °, f currcnt cit y and na ^ on j! 
deal with such community problems work and for civks studen l! 

ment of public buildings. Seniors Quest }L^iT ,nB j..5 ewa8e dis P° sal - and impr ?. V f 
congressional action, political events iS lhe pubk 5 on otters of foreign poljO- 
view each week with an accompamS I'T ^ newspaper printS a ” l 01 "' 
increased interest in current affairs. * S p,cture - Among results noted is an 
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Crossing slate boundaries— An example of community study which extends 
to communities in other states is found in the Newton High School, Newtons die 
Massachusetts. A school exchange plan gives a represcntative cross sccnon of 
students an unusual opportunity for developing a knowledge of their own and 
of another community. The young people selected enrol in a i wi 'khop for their 
preparatory and culminating studies. The climax of the project is hung in 
selected nrivate homes in the other city for a week. 

By living in the community and getting to know their neighbors they become 
willing to accept differences in social backgrounds and economy and develop a 
sympathetic interest in other ways of thinking as they grow in ne.ghborI.ness and 
goodwill The young citizens study about a community that is different from 
their own in regional characteristics, in ways of making a living, and in enter- 
prise Thevleam to know the schools, churches, and civic institutions of the 
Second community firsthand; the local and regional government; and the dis- 
tinctive geographical features affecting the area. Well tested as to merit not on* 
for the students involved but for the schools and ct.es as well, the plan brings 
new concepts of friendliness and neighborliness. 

* r nttir At a time when the latest fad was Confederate 

Treasures in Cra^masot ^ i At a ume - ^ ^ 

hats and flags, E and Soatbern folklore. To learn and to love 

it in starting 1 u ; Uving that are our heritage and to relate local and 

the principles of democrat ^c hving tlmw ^ the purp0S es of &c 

3ect which began ta the classroom but extended to the community and state 
project wnicn uega student was asked to wnte a description or tel! 

As a motivating “ fl ( u ' n 5 e tme or in Grandma's attic. Librarians cooperated 

taS&MuS maS observe shelf and in compiling book list, 
oy placing ioiuo t j nt reading writing, speaking, listening, and 

From then on, explored and studied numerous 

observing committera, utilized records, radio programs, newspapers, 

aspects of folldore °?“ S^d «“«rch reports, speeches, book reports, word 
magazmes, and books . prepared ““ U cted interviews; carried out individual 

project; ‘and culminated the unit by preparing a folklore exhibit for the state 
teachers convention. 

Watching government wheels go round-The Mound Junior High School of 
w among govern distance of the mumcipal, county, and state 

“u m of U go™J the Federal Budding, making it feasible 
for classes In^Mcs to carry on about 15 government study tours a year. Fre- 
cedinj^the trips, the 

of being good citizens under these 

governments. , successively and taking two classes together, a 

By scheduling ci Moreover, staff members in other fields 

double period is available for the tnp, m 5tud ’ t0UIS> maktag possible a larger 
coopera e by correlating ttar - work with the ^ acti<m> thc boys and 

block of tune when ll numerous public officials who are pleased 

girls actuaUy have as to help make the study of govern- 

to tell of their work us g Moreover the trips enhance public undeistand- 
"n^llTcSlnTe work of the school and enlisting the cooperation 
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of the parents some of whom accompany the classes, particularly on evening 
visits to such places as the city council, municipal courts, and the mayor’s office. 

The right to a fair trial— At the high school in University City, Missouri, a 
project used in modem history classes starts with the English fight for individual 
liberties, shows the development of their institutions to safeguard these rights, 
and proceeds to the American federal, state, and municipal constitutions and 
charters, showing how these safeguards have been brought to America. The con- 
cluding project is a study of federal, state, and municipal courts as an example 
of these safeguards; a trip to see a court in action; and the bringing in of 
lawyers or judges to talk to the classes about the development of courts in 
America. 

Usually the members of the adult community welcome opportuni- 
ties to share their experiences with school children and youth. Con- 
ditions could arise when interviews and visits to governmental agen- 
cies would become an intrusion on the time of an overworked public 
official. Cooperative planning among teachers and with community 
representatives can prevent such a situation from developing. There 
can be a public-relations value in these contacts in which representa- 
tive citizens and officials gain insight into the purposes of modern 
education. 


Learning in School about Schools Themselves 

From the primary grades on up thru the secondary and college 
levels, the vital significance of the schools themselves for the con- 
tinuance of democracy needs to be taught far better than has been 
done in the past. Creating an awareness of the importance of equal 
educational opportunity for the functioning of citizens in a democ- 
racy can begin by helping children think about what school means 
o em, eir brothers and sisters, friends, parents, community, 
state and nation. Later, young people should study the early state- 

Ten C °tv e r 8 edU f ti0n by Statesmen as Thomas Jefferson, 
J ?. bn j3y ’ John Ada ™, John Hancock, and 
school . ebst ? r ’ ah ° uld know the history of the battle for free 
schools championed by such men as Horace Mann; should know of 

sHnS ,h " S ™ . educat,on in slate constitutions; should under- 
stand the organization of their own local school system; and should 
keep pace with contemporary developments in education. Modern 

lifschnnk 3 ?'! aS tb ° Se ° f tbS PaSt baVe E P° ken 0f the ValUC ° f 

Uie schools. Such a statement as the following, made by President 
Eisenhower on October IS, 1953, deserves study- 
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**“ t” ore ^r re " 

are required of tomorrows citizens em {or community and national 

must have a continuing priority in our concern lor cu , 

welfare. 

In an editorial for a special school edition of £i/e, Ctommager 
declared that no people had ever demanded so much of the r schools 
or been served so well by them (4). He discussed four specific major 
tasks that the schools have accomplished. The first and greatest tas 
wasto provide an enlightened citizenry in order that self-govermen 
would be possible. Next, the schools performed the equally 
task of creating national unity. In the third place, public schools 
and other educational institutions were largely instrumental in e 
Americanization of the millions of immigrants who poured into 
America after 1840. No other people, Commager pointed out, has 
ever absorbed^ so many or such varied racial stocks so rapidly. Finally 
Zm wfa fourth service-maintaining equality-that the schools 
have performed for American democracy. 

This most heterogeneous fleeted the 

background, religious faith , l s ° e and ruinous division. These forces 

most easy prey to forces of n ° t0 “ ^ , d abovc a n i„ the schoolrooms and on 
have not prevailed; toy ^ e ^io^atat-eau ^ , ived 

the playgrounds ttTSS. educational processes and the 

and learned equality — all suojeci 
same disciplines. (4) 

signal'valueTo'day v rhl public schools are 
being challenged by a few with the intention of undermining con- 
fidence in free sdiools. association ha5 been a guid e 

For many adults the parent t advisory commUtees 

to better understanding of the seno of ^ schoo 1s. 

have been another means of ^ad by over 30 o,000 

Membership on boards of eau *>,« io V mihlic. 

citizens spreads a leaven of understanding among th ^ ^ 

More direct means are *£%£*£* S 

by “teaching the school , “ £ £ in recognizing that education 
a new* idea, progress bas been .1 
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is a major social institution and that organized knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the school is needed for competent citizenship. Two 
pioneer reports on this theme were published in Michigan more than 
IS years ago (12 and 13). 

A report by the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the Michigan Education Association included five conclusions on the 


work already going forward in Michigan schools. First, the com- 
munity emphasis should be basic in the life of the school, and pupils 
themselves should be made consciously aware of it. Pupils will ap- 
preciate the value of the school to the degree that they see the school 
as a vital part of the community. Second, teaching about the school 
does not call for a new course or subject, but for its recognition in 
existing subjects. Third, the topic is one that may be recognized at 
different levels of maturity in all grades and all fields. Fourth, varied 
approaches are desirable such as pupil visits to other grades, read- 
ing about schools in other lands and in other times, analysis of 
school finances, learning about great educators, observing special 
days and weeks related to educational events, and interviews about 
education with adults. Fifth, the problem of sequence must be recog- 
nized, but some degree of overlapping may be inevitable during a 
period of experimentation with various types of materials and 
activities (12). 


A volume by Edwards and Richey on The School in the American 
i>ocml Order has been useful to many teachers and curriculum work- 
ers in approaching the study of the school by students who them- 
se ves are in school (7). One major part of this book, “The School 
n USt . n f Sode . ty ’” spells out * n greater detail the impact on 
Yearbook ^ ^ maj ° r discussed in Chapter Two of this 


tion ^. rr . iculun ^ sequences include one or more units on educa- 
of the ,° Tf emphasis on the school which is typical 

Hi^ Schnnl rT en r d tet ^ Belleville, New Jersey, 
Sdon WeekTvT ? 8111(16 for use d ^"g American Edu- 

/ qUeSti ° nS 0n such topics as the board 
of education and advisory committees, school finance faculty, and 

The r rSe " ba5ic d “P Graded in 
rhl? 6 n I 0 ™ 3 ' ad ° pted for t»al use during 1952-53, in- 
“rr gge . Sted un5ts topic, “Improving Living 

Standards Through Education.” Resource materials and student 
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activities were suggested for developing the following eight ques- 
tions during a four-week period of study: 

1. Why are you in school? 

2. Why must you be educated to work in our mass production industries? 

3. How is industry aided by mass education? 

4. How is education the only method of preserving our culture? 

5. How is public education provided for in California? 

6. What agencies are responsible for the control of education? 

7. What are some of the problems of our local district? 

8. What constitutes good citizenship in school? (27) 

Education and the schools as a topic for study is most likely to be 
found in the civics classes typical of Grade IX and in the problems 
courses often found in Grade XII. The sequence developed in Port 
Arthur, Texas, however, provides for units on the schools in Grade 
VII (primarily on orientation to the junior high school itself); in 
Grade IX, as a unit in civic problems of community, state, and na- 
tion; and in Grade X, as one of eight units in the study of world his- 
tory and geography. For the Grade IX unit the objectives are to help 
students gain knowledge and understanding of: 

1. The struggles that have been made to provide free education to all 

2. The advantages of education in training for desirable citizenship 

3. The need for educated people in a democracy 

4. The responsibility of each individual in getting the best education that is 
possible to improve his life and that of others 

5. The obligation of schools and students to society for providing free educa- 
tion to all. (25: Grade IX, p. 86-100) 

Growth in understanding of the schools as a social institution is, 
of course, not limited to direct study. Incidental learnings, as ex- 
emplified by the course in human relations at the Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Camden, New Jersey, may occur. The students climax 
several months of preparation in personal and family living by 
spending a day in the preprimer and first grades of the schools. 
Planning includes conferences with the principals and teachers of 
the schools to be visited and preparation of a questionnaire as a 
guide for students. Follow-up discussions in class and at a tea held 
for the students and the cooperating principals and teachers reveal 
that the young people learn a great deal about child behavior, parent 
responsibility, the duties of the school, community responsibility 
toward children, and teacher-pupil relationships. 

Among other purposes, high-school chapters of Future Teachers 
of America are concerned with developing wider knowledge of the 
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work of education in general. Members of student councils in- 
evitably learn much about the administrative problems of a modern 
school. Classroom teachers and administrators have uncounted op- 
portunities to help the young people who spend 12 or 13 formative 
years in school to gain an informed and appreciative understanding 
of the aims, the services, and the problems of American public 
education. 

With the great men in America who have championed free pub- 
lic schools thru the decades stand the men of vision today who recog- 
nize the dramatic role education has played and must continue to 
play in free America. To weave this knowledge and understanding 
into the texture of citizenship education for the millions of children, 
youth, and adults of our nation is another challenge which must be 
accepted by the schools of America. 


Studying Controversial Issues on a Factual Basis 6 

Building a knowledge of the past and creating an appreciation 
and understanding of our heritage of freedom are of vital significance 
only when woven into a meaningful pattern of rich and effective 
living m today’s world. Hence, current affairs and problems of a 
con numg nature have been stressed as inherent components of any 
. r ° un e Program of education for good citizenship. In Amer- 
cW* urn Chdlen ^, the proposed solution to the problem of 

*, C 1 1 erac y * s a compulsory course in contemporary affairs, five 
’u° r ^ Stu ^ ents junior high school, senior high 
sS°’f" d COlle f g T e pl , us immunity civic participation based on the 

to ? t0blems (15:91 )' A!tb0 intens!ve attentioD 

discussion of I ay 15 DOt * ound generally in today’s schools, the 
: C °T mp ° IaTy affairs Pkys an important part in many 

classrooms and deserves increasing emphasis 

* ^5"*! ™ Pr ° b,em3 ' StUdeots constantly to draw 

Tm in vdlCai? ^ “ d “Ending of the past to help 

important issu«, "HW this ttat^'T dedSi ° n makinB ..°” 

nut i , . s darkeneth counsel by words with- 

XS ,^ ed ?" »** poet. When pupils lack an adc- 
ou^Uon tTe , • ° f , und ^ t “ d! ."g. the teacher may raise the same 
— r:es o guide his immature charges in drawing upon 

• S«* i!*o Chapter Tea. p. J47-S1. 
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the record of man’s experience and the influence of geographic, 
political, and economic forces upon human living. 

Always basic to the study of contemporary affairs is a body of 
geographical and historical knowledge thru which the living present 
may be understood and interpreted. 

Controversy is what makes news, for the most part. To consider 
current events without seeing that issues of disagreement underlie 
the happenings being reported is impossible. Thus, when young peo- 
ple in school discuss current events in any meaningful fashion, they 
will deal with controversial issues which call for a master’s skill in 
teaching. 

Not only in public affairs but in everyday life as well, a citizen 
meets many problems growing out of conflicting social goals or ways 
of living. They may result from differing backgrounds, experiences, 
and values. Usually application of facts alone will not settle such 
issues, but an understanding of one’s own attitudes as well as the 
bases for the cultural bias of others must come to bear upon the 
problem. 

Skill in Teaching 

In the preparation of teachers to deal with controversial issues 
lies a great need in teacher education and inservice training. 

The teacher who can direct the study and discussion of contro- 
versial issues into a genuine learning experience has to have a back- 
ground of wide scholarship in the social studies, a knowledge of 
youth that can capitalize upon student interests, and firm grasp 
of the principles of learning. He has to have a profound knowledge 
of the diverse cultural, religious, economic, and social backgrounds 
of all segments of our people; he has to have the sensitiveness and 
fairness to respect those backgrounds; and he must be able to guide 
the discussion of controversial issues with evenhanded impartiality 
( 22 : 17 - 18 ). 

To give teachers the security necessary for an impartial and 
scientific approach, it is advantageous to formulate and to follow a 
set of guiding principles.® The values of such a statement have been 
summarized as follows: 

A policy, once formulated, accepted, and published, facilitates the task of the 
administration and the board of education in maintaining a school climate that 

•S« i!tq Clujltf Toar, p. 87-SS. 
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will permit teachers and pupils to assume fully their responsibilities for develop- 
ing a truly democratic program of citizenship education. It also places upon the 
board of education, the administration, and the community the positive re- 
sponsibility of demanding that teachers function as intelligent guides to pupils 
in the search for answers, based upon the best evidence obtainable, to the fre- 
quently disturbing problems that confront them as individuals and as members 
of society. Exploitation of the classroom either for the personal ends of teachers 
or for the benefit of selfish or self-seeking groups in the community cannot be 
countenanced. (11:1) 

In the discussion of controversial issues the teacher as leader 
should make certain that a permissive atmosphere prevails, that all 
aspects of the question are brought out, that facts support state- 
ments made, that everyone has a chance to express himself, that no 
one tries to impose his own position upon the group, that possible 
courses of action are suggested, and that the various solutions are 
eva uated. It must be realized that not even thru compromise can all 
controversial issues be resolved. However, thru actual practice in 
assembling and evaluating the related facts, discussing, thinking 
ru, an suggesting courses of action in controversial situations, 
oung peop e will begin to develop the knowledge and understand- 
mLuvTl f0t ^ eaUng intelIi S entl y ™th similar issues on a com- 
v 3 C ’ an , nat ‘ on al l ev el as they become voting citizens, 
oi a hm-IaoT ay . e l ^ e ? Urrent happening that initiates the study 
from whirl, n C ° n roversla ' su bject, only those conflicts of interest 

consideration'in \he ‘school : Urren ‘ Pr ° bIemS “* W ° rthy °' 

not the horror of yeste^day^'race* •*'t ? ro,>,em of labor-management relations; 
in schools that keeps the progran^whote, yet^nf^es'i^come^live. 0 ^^!!) 0 ^ 3 '^ 

witWnT ^^““bmt^ 1 shou,d be "“ dabI . e 

timely, be replete with learning Er ° Up ’ be s, S nlficant and 

Plored, and be culmtawTn fuTa “ “? 
but not necessarily arrive at a consensus “ SUmn,ar,Ze OP ' m ° n 

The Issue oj Totalitarianism 

“ “ a lfe for or against an idea is not 
sufficient. Rather, the individual must possess specific knowledge 
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and intellectual resources with which to sustain his beliefs. This 
is particularly true of the great world issue discussed in Chapter 
One of this Yearbook — the current challenge of communism to the 
free world. We cannot fight totalitarian ideologies without under- 
standing them. Nor can we understand them unless we read what 
their adherents say, argue their faults and merits, and know their 
strategy and their great weaknesses. 

That young people have access to books and materials dealing 
with communism is important. If such materials are on the shelves 
of school libraries they must be labeled clearly to indicate their 
communist bias. It is essential also that we know the full story, as 
far as it is available, of the devices used by communism in making its 
doctrines seem attractive in some parts of the world. 

In a statement made in June 1953, President Eisenhower stressed 
the importance of free access to information and ideas in the fight 
against communism : 

We must in these times be intelligently alert not only to the fanatic cunning 
of communist conspiracy— but also to the grave dangers in meeting fanaticism 
with ignorance. For, in order to fight totalitarians who exploit the ways of free- 
dom to serve their own ends, there are some zealots who — with more wrath 
than wisdom — would adopt a strangely unintelligent course. They would try 
to defend freedom by denying freedom’s friends the opportunity of studying 
communism in its entirety — its plausibilities, its falsities, its weaknesses. 

To use such information wisely we must be grounded in American 
ideals so deeply that we can think in positive terms — not merely 
of fighting communism but rather of extending the blessings of 
liberty. More than ever before, youth in our land today need to 
possess an understanding of the fundamental differences between 
the totalitarian and the democratic way of life. And these can be 
learned best thru teaching methods that themselves exemplify the 
principles of democracy. Nor should such enlightenment be con- 
strued as teaching communism. Rather, it becomes the building of 
an understanding which by honest comparison and contrast will 
prove to youthful citizens the advantages of living in a country 
where the surpassing worth of the individual is more important 
than the state; where men are free to govern themselves and are not 
under the rule of a dictator; where each person is free to develop 
his own abilities rather than to have his destiny determined by 
force; where the privilege of doubt is possible instead of blind 
compliance to established doctrines; where freedom and liberty 
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rather than unqualified obedience to the state are recognized as es- 
sential qualities of life; and where people are born free and are 
entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness rather than being 
subject to constant watch and suspicion for their loyalty. 

As in the booklet, The Isms and You, issued by the Civic Educa- 
tion Project, a classroom discussion of totalitarianism takes sides for 
democracy and against the “isms.” Such a study sticks to the facts 
and the facts themselves paint a dark picture of life under commu- 
nism and fascism: 


... It doesn t just call the Isms bad names. It doesn’t just shout “Glory be 
o emocracyl It tries to show you why the Isms are wrong in theory and 
a in practice. And it makes a strong point of one plain fact about Democracy; 
it wont work-it can’t-unless all of us-you, too -make it work. 

' * . , 1S or us . t( > Jhink honestly, study carefully, discuss sincerely the prob- 
j , emocra ic life together and to work at them with courage, patience, 
and everlasting persistence. (3:3) 

Using such a starting point, students will find a number of key 
statements that should arouse lively discussion, lead to further read- 
ing and research, and suggest other activities such as drawing 
cartoons, interviewing veterans, talking to immigrants, preparing 
booklets showing democracy at work, or writing radio scripts for 
imaginary Voice of Young America” broadcasts. 

r one might initiate a study of democracy in the United States 
tLt M r" 8 - he the ° ries and Prices of totalitarianism in con- 
•°. Se ? Ur f ° rm of Government. Finding the opening 
is not dirr" n °-vi SUCb 3 un ‘ t of stu dy in current happenings 
thoritv und“ P “ SS,ble problems ""'Shi include the source of au- 
dividuaislhe ^ ° f S ° vernmrat - the rights guaranteed in- 
comes or aver the ° rieS Practiced - “ d ‘he material out- 

conclusion thn T T ^ ' he station of arriving at the 
their theories it "fc* f h ° r ldeoio E il! s are working hard to spread 
: » ; a v rCmdy imp0rtant for Americans to undcr- 
SucL con id “ fi/ h ' ,0S T hy ° f their °™ Government (10:14-17). 
as the following cxampMiusVate'™ 110 ' 1 ‘° S ° dal S,udieS daSSeS ’ 

Two hundred students in Grade IX En,.i:,l. • „ . , 

Louisville, Kentucky, used the Inst elrhi Jun,or Hlgh S* 00 ’ 

«nd its competitors— c^munism and ta » ^ of democracy 

and loyally by comparing and contrast!™; lh« T h ' 3 ' dcvclo P ed understanding 
phase of living and along all lines ot thou-hf i f °!™ s .° f government in every 
i, au unes 01 thought ; by having reports, debates, and 
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interviews with successful people; by studying newspaper accounts and reputable 
magazine articles; by talking to foreign students ancf people studying our ways 
of life; by reading and evaluating patriotic stories and poems; by studying the 
biographies and autobiographies of great American citizens; by visiting the nat- 
uralization court and interviewing newly made citizens ; by writing original poems, 
essays, and stories; and by drawing cartoons. 

Finally, they wrote and produced a graduation play showing how life is lived 
in a communistic country in contrast to life in a free nation. On a divided stage, 
scenes from life in Russia were shown on the left, and on the right the parallel 
in the United States, dramatizing the contrast in home life, in politics, in educa- 
tion, in recreation, in marketing, and in religion. 

For the continuing growth of free government and the perpetuat- 
ing of our rich heritage of freedom, the teacher, the school, and the 
community must all help build a climate which encourages the dis- 
cussion of problems about which differences of opinion exist. As 
individuals use the problem-solving method of collecting and inter- 
preting facts and stating conclusions, they develop not only knowl- 
edge and understanding, they also build the skills and attitudes 
essential in considering and solving public problems. Thru this 
means, much of the progress and change characteristic of the Amer- 
ican way are achieved. 

The Michigan Committee on Education for Citizenship based its 
recommendations upon the point of view that controversy is in- 
herent in American life and progress and must be faced intelli- 
gently by the American citizen as a basis for further progress: 

Our culture is composed of a vast body of values, principles, ideas, facts, prac- 
tices, skills, and attitudes. This pattern of culture contains elements of both 
unity and diversity, of both agreement and disagreement. In a democracy such 
as ours, provision for areas of diversity and disagreement represents not merely 
the freedoms embodied in our Bill of Rights but also the means by which demo- 
cratic change may be accomplished in a changing world. 

Controversial issues are inherent in our society because it is a dynamic, chang- 
ing society. Change in a democracy evolves thru the processes of open discussion 
and frequent expressions of the will of the people. Any democracy, if it is to 
remain a democracy, must expect, anticipate, and welcome orderly change- 
political, social, and economic. It must recognize that controversy regarding pro- 
posed changes will arise, and it must provide a way for its citizenry to become 
informed on controversial issues. These basic premises must be recognized by 
both teachers and community. (11:4) 

No One Solution 

Today’s challenge to the teacher calls for a high degree of cour- 
age achieved thru the confidence gained from adequate professional 
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training and an abiding faith in the greatness of the task to which he 
is dedicated. No one would suggest that there is a startling new 
approach or pat formula to use in helping young people acquire a 
knowledge of our own nation, its history, and institutions and of the 
record of human experience in other lands and an understanding of 
the principles basic to our way of life. For some teachers the 
answer may lie only in doing even more creatively what they are 
already doing surpassingly well. For others the key may be found 
in a sudden new realization that they, too, have a special role to 
play in this drama. For each the imperative should be to make 
progress in ability to lead youth to know, to understand, and to 
practice in day-by-day living good citizenship in its broadest 
concept. 

As master craftsmen painstakingly create a fabric, so skilled 
educators and lay citizens must cooperatively design the cloth of 
citizenship education for America’s children and youth. But espe- 
cially is it a challenge to teachers who must be imbued with a deep 
faith in the premises of liberty upon which American democracy is 
built, teachers who skillfully wield the magic shuttle that weaves 
the pattern of citizenship for today and for tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


How the School Builds 
Attitudes and Ideals 

T he use that man makes of knowledge and understanding de- 
pends only in part on what that knowledge and that understand- 
ing are. What he does with knowledge depends upon motives and 
feelings deep within his personality. These personal reactions, 
based more upon the emotions than upon the intellect, are the at- 
titudes that determine behavior. Young children come to school 
with attitudes already developed but not fixed. Because attitudes 
can be changed and new ones can be established, the school is one 
potent factor in the motives and ways of reacting that children 
develop and retain into adult life. 

Only in recent years has the importance of attitudes been recog- 
nized in education to the extent of making wide efforts to enable 
teachers to study the causes of the various types of behavior dis- 
played by their pupils. Should the school fail to recognize the im- 
portance of these inner springs of action, however, it does not mean 
that the school fails to influence their development; attitudes of 
one kind or another are evolving every day in each child as a result 
of school experience. 

Especially in considering education for citizenship, must the 
educator look at what the school does toward influencing the atti- 
tudes of children and youth. On the whole the vast machinery of 
local, state, and national government and the complex relation- 
ships of economic and social life in the United States operate 
smoothly. But few would deny a great degree of apathy toward the 
solution of public problems. Less than two-thirds of the citizens 
of voting age took part in the 1952 presidential election; the pro- 
portion is often much smaller in local and state elections. And in 
spite of the fact that the majority of our citizens have a genuine 
feeling for the greatness of America, there are undertones in our 
free society which reveal a lack of acceptance and practice of the 
basic principles of our Constitution and Bill of Rights by many 
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well-meaning people. Occasionally, discords of subversion disturb 
the harmonious chords of loyalty, and there are lapses into corrup- 
tion, blind nationalism, and discrimination. Such disturbing ele- 
ments cannot be ignored if we would accept our sacred trust to 
make secure our essential human freedoms. 

What can the school do for the coming generations of voters to 
replace such attitudes of apathy and selfishness with those of social 
responsibility and loyalty to American democratic ideals? What 
should be the reaction of the schools to such studies as the one 
showing that a large group of students were less willing, in general, 
to commit themselves to any responsibility for civic cooperation the 
longer they stayed in high school (21:25)? 1 Or to a more recent 
study that showed little evidence of progress in Grades VII thru 
XII in respect for the rights and personality of others and only 
slight progress in preference for democratic processes (24: 28-32. 


The schools must accept their share of responsibility for de- 
veloping the qualities of mind and spirit in our youth that reflect 
t e characteristics of the ideal American citizen. The school, how- 
ever, is only one of the agencies thru which improvement should 
come, any groups are responsible for the development of citi- 
zens. The basic group is the family, the first of the concentric 
circle communities in which the individual holds membership. 
In the early and impressionable years of childhood home influences 
chlld t0 be selfish or unselfish, to take his turn or 
the nrnn *? 'r ’ ^ ke6p h ' S promise5 or to break them, to respect 
cordta/tn y tl? f ° "I 8 ° r t0 be destruct >ve. Many delinquents, ac- 
shnts sll h r PSych ° logis,s - establish a character pattern that 
1 f gn >i ° ^ 6ing warpec * before school age. They come not 
lMv To^nn, °™ eS ° E thC under PrivHeged and the poor. They are 
initiative wth, ’v j amUy where Parents lack the time, the 
socM L tka knowled 8 e to Provide for the mental, physical, 
’i aad j pmtuaI welfare of their children The school, the 
Si^ako h ’ ^ the ' arger comm unities described in Chapter 
^ also have their influences. These influences increase as the 
chddgrows older and is less dependent upon the home 
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But in the fact that attitudes can change lies the school’s oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity which it shares with churches, government 
agencies, youth organizations, and other community groups in- 
terested in the development of good citizens. Whether the influences 
under which a child spends his early life are positive or negative, 
each successive contact becomes a training ground which further 
fashions his habits and ideals. To develop a child into a loyal, 
God-fearing, good citizen is an immense achievement. It dwarfs the 
acts of many whose doings are publicized thruout the world. 

Why Attitudes Are Important 

Attitudes are important because they determine the nature of our 
loyalties and set the course of our behavior. As in the 17th century, 
so in the 20th: 

For though with judgment we on things reflect, 

Our will determines, not our intellect. 

— -Edmund Waller 

The kind of loyalty to democratic ideals that will express itself 
in carrying one’s full share of family, social, and civic responsi- 
bilities has to be based on an emotional drive. Many times we know 
what we ought to do but still fail to do it because we do not care 
enough about the values involved or because conflicting values 
stand in the way. 

While information alone does not make the good citizen, cer- 
tainly the American citizen needs to be well informed about the 
origin and the meaning of our government, its institutions, and the 
ideals of justice and liberty that self-government makes possible. 
Attitudes are important even in the acquiring of information. “In- 
formation seldom sticks unless mixed with attitudinal glue,” says 
a psychologist who insists that the student’s readiness to learn facts 
depends largely upon the state of his attitudes. 

Human beings are likely to be loyal to what they deeply admire 
or love and respect and know to be good for them. If they are to be 
loyal to our democratic ideals, they must not only know what those 
ideals are before they can believe in them but they must accept 
them as satisfying guides to habitual conduct. 

Misplaced or poorly conceived loyalties may readily develop into 
the greatest menace a democratic society must face. Blind loyalty 
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can lead to disaster. It seems quite obvious, therefore, that the 
building of attitudes of loyalty to democratic ideals must be ac- 
cepted as a complex and challenging task. Loyalty is in itself no 
more than a quality of being faithful or devoted to a person or a 
cause. No two individuals will possess exactly the same degree of 
loyalty to all our democratic ideals; neither will this loyalty be ex- 
pressed in exactly the same way by all citizens. One person may 
express devotion to his country thru emphasis on patriotic sym- 
bols; one thru a crusading effort to put into practice some prin- 
ciple of justice which he feels has not been realized as yet in our 
society. Each of these citizens is loyal and patriotic in his own 
way, according to his ability and the depth of his insight, but they 
serve their country in different ways. They meet on common 
ground, however, if they base their efforts on personal integrity, 
fair dealing, and on an honest respect for each other’s beliefs and 
point of view. 


■Attitudes, loyalties, and resulting activities that are worthy of 
the American ideal can be developed only as part of a dependable 
upright character, guided by high standards of morality. Our 
ounding fathers invoked Divine authority in their claim to liberty 
as a natural right and they relied upon the protection of Providence 
in eir e orts to obtain freedom. The teachings of religion con- 
tmue to provide a sound basis for good citizenship. It is only thru 
^l n r. ng . 0f T ral and spiritual values that we can bring to 
j avi ° r 1 e stan( i ar ds of conduct that are approved in our 

order /Ur CU N ° society can lon S survive without a moral 
cnmmnn f° C1 ? f^ uctures become more complex, the need for 
of eve77v PnnC1P 5 bec0mes ""^singly apparent. The task 
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having in the way that the attitude requires. In order to behave 
in that way he must be in a situation that permits that kind of re- 
sponse. He will give that kind of response readily and naturally only 
if in that situation it seems to him to be a good response. He cannot 
accept it as a good response if forces in himself or in the group to 
which he belongs are working too powerfully against it. One can 
scarcely develop a love of truth and a faith in its beneficence while 


living in a community of thieves. Only with difficulty can one obey 
and respect the rules of the game when other players cheat. The 
community, or the school, if it desires the pupil to accept a given 
ideal of conduct, must provide conditions that will make it possible 
and desirable for him to choose to behave in that way. 

The Detroit Citizenship Education Study concluded that good 
citizenship depends primarily on good emotional adjustment. The 
frequency with which the problem of maladjustment presented itself 
led to the conclusion that good citizenship cannot be separated from 
good mental health. Every individual, regardless of age, must learn 
to live with himself and with society. His living, like that of all other 
individuals, contains relationships in each of the concentric circle 
communities to which he must adjust himself. The way these rela- 
tionships affect him, the way he reacts to them, is largely determined 
by his emotional adjustment. And his emotional adjustment, in turn, 
s determined by his own constitutional make-up and by the sur- 
Sr 8S « *? lch he lives - The child who comes to school emo- 
0 hf d iS a secure and ha PPy individual; he is likely 

ies and , ab “ U ‘ ‘ he WeUare of others . <° accept responsibili- 
him The e Carry em .° Ut - He Hkes other people and others like 
emotional “” eat “•« 'Vhich he was born and the social and 
powerful - ‘"a * he Uves both at h °™ and at school are 

"and k ^ v min!ng WS em ° t! °" al adjustment and the 
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with constructive forces in the child’s environment to bring out im- 
provement (18:5). 

In general, the psychologists seem to be sure that direct efforts 
can change attitudes and that change is most likely when the learner 
takes part satisfyingly with others in projects and situations which 
call for the practice of the attitude desired. Furthermore, his emo- 
tional state, as determined by his native endowments and previous 
experiences, is dominant in controlling the kinds of attitudes that he 
can develop. 

Morale as an Attitude of Loyalty 

The Commission that prepared the 22nd Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators reviewed a number of 
studies on the measurement of morale which throw light on the 
psychology of attitudes. Their concept of morale was that regard- 
less of group size morale is high when the individuals in a group 
are giving fully of their best efforts to carry out the purposes of the 
group. It was found that five factors were associated with evidence 
of favorable positive attitudes that typify high morale. One of the 
conditions was the presence of a clear cut goal of real value to the 
group . People will persist in the most disagreeable and fatiguing 
tasks when they are cooperating in a common undertaking that they 
know to be of vital importance. The essential thing is that the par- 
ticipants see the goal as a real one with which they can identify 
themselves and their own efforts. A second builder of morale is 
progress toward the goal. Efforts to realize the ideals of democracy 
can become mere yearning for the moon unless small gains toward 
intermediate goals are recognized as steps forward. A third factor 
productive of group effort is a common danger to be met . This is the 
spirit of Dunkirk, the morale characteristic of war or of physical 
disaster such as flood or fire. Such attitudes are powerful but usually 
are short-lived. For unswerving loyalty in a long campaign, whether 
in peace or war, a more abiding inspiration is needed. A fourth factor 
of great significance is status as an accepted member of the group. 
Many studies show that individuals find satisfaction in rendering 
voluntary individual service on behalf of the group; that group 
standards arc of great force in determining individual attitudes; 
that exclusion from the group is one of the strongest forces in lower- 
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ing individual morale; and that a change of status within a group 
leads to corresponding changes in individual morale. Fifth is the need 
for democratic leadership for the group. Studies of youth and infor- 
mation from industry and government show that policies which 
recognize human dignity and worth lead to better morale than au- 
thoritarian policies. Some people prefer the safety of obeying orders 
to the adventure of thinking for themselves but it has been found 
that groups which once were content in an authoritarian atmosphere 
were later rebellious in such an atmosphere when there had been an 
intervening experience as members of a democratic group (4 and 16). 


Attitudes Are Influenced by Many Forces 

It can be said that attitudes are the result of all learning, con- 
scious or unconscious. During the impressionable age of youth, atti- 
tudes may change on the turn of a word, the look on another’s face, 
or on the response to a claim for attention. All of the physical 
senses have impact potentially on attitude formation since the 
attitude of the individual may be influenced by any or all of the 
forces impinging on the child’s waking moments. 

. Ps y choI °S ists are reasonably sure that attitudes are formed by sat- 
isfactions and annoyances in vicarious experiences as well as in 
actual situations. History, literature, comic books, movies, radio, and 
‘ „r S1 °" may readUy Present siluati ™s where the intellect is stirred 
™ are ar0U5ed suc h an extent that the result is a pro- 
a manner 7 era ° t! ° nal readine5s t0 act in real situations in 

attitudes ra “ allle to some vicarious experience. If right 

attitudes are to be molded, attention must be paid to all these forces. 
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recognized. Even some person fortuitously met or intently watched 
on the television screen may exert such a strong Influence, either 
positive or negative, that the experience initiates or strengthens com- 
plexes of various kinds that are reflected in the emotionalized atti- 
tudes of the child. Beyond this is a long line of groups such as the 
neighborhood play group, the gang, the club, the summer camp, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, church organizations, 
Junior Red Cross, Future Farmers, 4H Clubs, sand-lot baseball 
clubs, marching bands, and many others. Not least is the succession 
of school classroom groups with which many days are spent. Here 
the child gains many of the attitudes that will persist thru all his 
adult years. In every group will be found powerful determinants of 
emotionalized attitudes. Here the personal mores — the unreasoned 
folk habits — are established, for general good or ill. 

Teaching Procedures Build Attitudes 

In the faith that school experiences can and do make a difference 
in the attitudes held by the products of the school, teachers accept 
the task of developing attitudes of loyalty to democratic ideals. 
Classroom teachers, principals, superintendents, and other teachers 
recognize the importance of attitudes as one of the four major com- 
ponents in education for citizenship and work as specifically for 
progress in civic attitudes as they do for progress in information 
and understanding, in the skills of problem solving, and in the per- 
formance of civic services at school and in the community. 

The wise teacher will inform himself on the psychology of develop- 
ing attitudes. He will know, for example, that the pupil needs to 
see some reason and develop some desire for the attitudes which a 
teacher (in the home, in the school, in the church, or in the commu- 
nity) wishes him to possess. He must have an opportunity to see 
these attitudes demonstrated frequently, successfully, and consis- 
tently. He must become acquainted with the rewards which the 
practice of these attitudes produces. The most effective rewards are 
likely to be group approval and the approval of the adult leader. 
He must have an opportunity in everyday living to apply these 
attitudes to numerous situations within his own age group and in 
other segments of society. He must learn to feel the attitudes as well 
as to think them. Some one has written: “Our intellect is a mere 
speck afloat on a sea of feeling.” While this speck is of tremendous 
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importance, there is no depreciation of it in the recognition that it 
may readily be dissolved or profoundly modified by an ocean of 
feeling. 

The classroom teacher then will be particularly sensitive to the 
emotional tone in every teaching situation. He will strive to keep 
his own intellectual speck afloat on an even keel to be keenly aware 
of the total implications of hourly developments within his teaching 
group. He will not be unduly disturbed by the appearance of uncon- 
structive attitudes in his pupils, recognizing the many forces that 
may have caused them. But he will not accept these unsocial at- 
titudes as something permanent. Rather will he work with children 
and parents and rally the cooperation of community agencies to 
supplement his own constant efforts within the school toward the 
building of wholesome attitudes of civic loyalty. 


Teaching by Example 

Whether it be in the hero-worshiping stage of the child’s early 
, or in his later educational career, the teacher’s own civic com- 
petence will determine to a large extent the success or failure of his 
program of instruction. The successful teacher will cultivate those 
characteristics and carry out those activities which define the good 
American wizen. He must be deeply aware that the attitudes re- 
fiected in his daily living silently set the pattern for most of what he 
expects to accomplish in his effort to mold the lives of children. 

Establishing a Health], <1 Atmosphere 

For the "nunp at *' tu ^ es can ® row on ly in the climate of democracy. 
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are fully established can the best results be obtained in building 
within the individual pupil the attitudes of participating citizenship. 
To a limited extent ; however, the principal within his school and the 
classroom teacher with his pupils may make smaller areas of demo- 
cratic living regardless of outer circumstances. Whatever can be done 
should be done and much good work can go forward in any situation. 

The classroom teacher’s own attitudes may need self-analysis. 
If he feels hostility to any child instead of concern to help him, the 
teacher is in trouble himself. If the teacher shirks responsibility, 
shows favoritism, or exerts arbitrary authority, his classroom is not 
the place where loyalty to democratic ideals can grow. The American 
ideal requires that every human being be respected as a person and 
that each one has equal opportunity to live and to serve in his com- 
munity. The same ideal can and must prevail in the classroom, if 
wholesome attitudes are to develop. 

The child of today can learn to understand the true meaning of 
democracy and its functions only as he lives it in his daily life and 
particularly in his school life. Respect for the rights of others and 
for their possessions combined with a recognition of fair play is most 
readily learned in a situation where the individual child is free to 
initiate, to direct, to participate, to choose, and to contribute at his 
own level of ability, and in his own style, to the welfare of his 
group. In no other way can a student learn to recognize the necessity 
for a constant readiness and willingness to give to his fellows the 
same treatment both in big and small issues as he would expect from 
them. The wise teacher stresses the positive reward or satisfaction 
of work well done and the values of self-discipline rather than the 
negative restraint imposed thru fear of punishment for doing wrong. 

The daily classroom routine provides opportunity for two of the 
most powerful teaching procedures ever devised — alertness for each 
chance to promote democratic living and sufficient flexibility to make 
it challenging, interesting, and permanently effective. 

Participation in group activities develops a feeling of belonging. 
Sharing responsibility develops loyalty. With due regard for the 
teacher’s responsibility to guide and direct, discussion and freedom 
of choice should be the basis upon which selection of learning ex- 
periences may be made. This involves teaching how to separate the 
trivial from the worthwhile knowledge. Most students will learn 
how to choose useful experiences and will support with enthusiasm 
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a plan which they have helped to make and to which they subscribe. 
In every teaching situation, therefore, each individual should share, 
so far as his capabilities qualify him, in the development and execu- 
tion of the working plans. 

Pupil-teacher planning and evaluation may be adapted to any 
grade level. A child should progress from kindergarten thru high 
school with opportunities for participation increasing in number and 
in degree of responsibility each year. As more and more individuals 
experience in school and in other social situations the zest of demo- 
cratic living there should be fewer demands to be told what to do 
and greater readiness to accept personal responsibility for broader 
realms of action. 

To provide real opportunities for growth, there must be freedom 
of choice. Neither sentimental sweetness nor dictatorial control is 
the climate of democracy. Children and youth should have oppor- 
tunity to practice the civic virtues but they should also be led to see 
or to feel the undesirable consequences of civic failures. Good schools 
provide maximum freedom of choice consistent with acceptable 
standards of conduct. They avoid a policy of overprotection as well 
as overtemptation. Honesty is not taught by removing all oppor- 
tunities to be dishonest. The capacity for self-government is not 
taugnt by removing opportunities to shirk responsibility. Thru pro- 
vi ing realistic opportunities for self-realization, American education 

ve ops positive personal convictions by which successful citizens 
strive to live. 


Knowing Each P„pil as a Person 

°r ne8ative ’ the a child feels toward Us 
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standing teacher. John liked school; he enjoyed his classmates; he cooperated 
at school and at play. He felt free to express his own ideas. He knew that his 
parents, his teachers, and his classmates had concern for him. He felt that he 
belonged. (18:4) 

A first-grade child’s ability to learn to read is influenced by his 
background of previous experiences — mental, physical, emotional, 
and social experiences peculiar to him. His progress depends upon 
the guidance given by his teacher and the teacher’s ability to help 
him relate these experiences and the new ones he is constantly having 
to the abstract symbols of reading. As in reading, so in attitude de- 
velopment. Guidance from adults can help children see a reason or 
feel a need for a given attitude or trait of character and can help 
provide those experiences which will strengthen understandings and 
promote growth in developing right attitudes. 

Because each child’s background is different, each one’s needs 
are different. One fears responsibility, one is hesitant about starting 
new projects, one demands the center of the stage, another leaves his 
work hall done— the wise teacher soon sees such attitudes of poor 
citizenship and works specifically and untiringly for the substitution 
of better attitudes. The patient reminder, the quiet, ready word of 
praise when the better practice is used— these are essential elements. 
When the parents are informed of the specific trait or attitude on 
which the teacher is working, home and school may join efforts 
in common cause. 

One of the pressures on the professional teacher today is his im- 
pelling urge to study and to work individually with each child in 
his class or classes, an urge which so frequently is frustrated by 
large classes and heavy work loads that make such study difficult. 
More and more, however, does the teacher look at each pupil as a 
unique person and try to learn as much as possible about his back- 
ground. Only by such understanding can the teacher give the specific 
help needed. 

Recognizing Group Influences 

Altho the teacher seeks primarily to develop desirable attitudes 
within individuals, the individuals he seeks to influence are usually 
in a classroom situation. The class also teaches. The skilled teacher 
learns to diagnose the class as well as its individual members; to 
understand its goals and its dynamic forces; to watch for cues of 
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group failure such as apathy, disorder, or exclusiveness; and to 
use appropriate remedial measures when needed. 

The leading conclusion in a review of the psychology of group 
behavior was that the attitudes of an individual have their anchor- 
age in the groups to which he belongs. Teachers have had many ex- 
periences with children and young people who promise in private 
conversation to be good citizens but who find something in the group 
situation which makes it impossible for them to carry out their reso- 
lutions. The boy whom the teacher interviews alone is not the same 
boy who sits in the classroom; emotional forces in the class group 
influence his behavior. The teacher may get the idea for a new ap- 
proach in the finding that “many attitudes can be changed more 
easily by making changes in certain properties of the group than by 
directly teaching the individuals, as individuals.” When the entire 
class commits itself to a given type of activity, the individual is 
helped in that direction. Not only the class as a whole but its sub- 
groups, such as friendship cliques, demand conformity to certain 
group standards, and the more cohesive the group the greater is its 
power over the member (12 and 23). 

As growth in citizenship is characterized by ever widening circles 
Characteristic of the well-adjusted functioning citizen 
is ability to enlarge the personal group in which he can feel se- 
rL 1 undemocrat!c a t«tude accepts certain persons but «- 
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teacher decided it was impossible for the immediate present to 
change the boy so she started to work on the group. Teaching proce- 
dures consisted mainly of changing the attitude of the group so that 
they would begin to accept him. When a “blow-up” came, as was 
frequently the case, members of the class began to realize that they 
were partially to blame. Soon they found themselves defending the 
boy’s attitude on certain occasions by saying it was not all his fault. 
Opportunities were provided in which he felt that he belonged to 
the group and he gradually discovered that he had a contribution 
to make as pupils called upon him for services connected with their 
regular classwork or their extracurriculum activities. It was a slow 
process but when the boy accepted the fact that he did not have to 
fight his world, he gradually became a better-adjusted individual 
and was able to continue work in the group with greater credit to 
himself and to the school. 

Developing Group Standards 

Many activities recognized in citizenship education as effective 
in building attitudes take added meaning when seen as a process 
of developing group aims and standards of conduct. Even as good 
citizenship cannot be imposed on an individual but must be accepted 
by him as desirable, so the group itself must accept as its own the 
goals toward which it can work effectively. Such standards can be 
powerful. The best efforts of many a college faculty have run 
aground on the tradition that a gentleman’s mark is “C. ,; But group 
aspiration can serve more positive ends. 

It is not uncommon for student-developed standards of conduct 
to be instrumental in fixing attitudes of good citizenship more firmly 
than adult-imposed standards. Many student councils have been able 
to improve conduct in school when other methods have failed. The 
social pressure of a group that has assisted in developing standards 
of conduct in most instances reflects a sincere desire to share the 
responsibilities for their success or to correct their failures. 

The standards by which students direct their behavior patterns 
are a measure of their citizenship. Respect for the rights of others, 
respect for the rules of the school, respect for public property, hon- 
esty, willingness to serve the school and community, willingness to 
submit opinions to the free forum of intelligent discussion, and the 
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habit of doing the task assigned in an efficient and accurate manner 
are the attributes by which we judge the student as a citizen of the 
school. These same attributes or the lack of them determine whether 
the student is ready to assume the responsibilities of citizenship 
in a larger sphere. While it is more effective when students on 
their own initiative detect poor citizenship, request a remedy and 
work out their own methods for securing it, the success of this 
method of developing standards of conduct presupposes that there 
is always an intelligent, sympathetic adult in the background who 
is willing to stand by and to help. 

In such activities as the student council, intramural sports, as- 
semblies, chorus, and glee clubs, planning by students is especially 
m evidence. In every case the success of this approach depends a 
great deal upon student-teacher relationship but an increasing num- 
er of classroom teachers are encouraging pupils to discuss, plan, 
an ormulate their own standards and regulations as a means of 
developing self-control and generating self-discipline. Children as 
young as first grade can be given opportunities to participate in dis- 
cussmns w ere planning at their level is done and decisions are made 
gar mg acceptable standards of behavior. It is in the secondary 

r here the more dram atic results of student plan- 
ning and group influence are observed. 

TlJwr^! Z t nShiP Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia 
their Dower “ coura f ed man y activities in which students use 

of the comm ° r -f e „ Sood °‘ ad t ' ie ' r fellows and the ndvancement 
of the community. Several examples follow: 

somebody shoutd^tarf acdon'to'drar * hrge city h!gh sch ° o1 dccided t . ta ! 
government and that thev miVh* „i, U P a , conf used situation in the municipal 
survey plus studentSS “ ftl! °' leS l ° start - A “ refulI y plMM* 
citisens and th" p“ saTve “ SSM ” S - ™ lh ,h ' M1 cooperation of tb. 
that could never be found in books^alone ° Pp0rtumty for citizenship practice 

Students in Owensboro, KentnrW , , 

building tax program in 1951 dedderf fW ™ portance of a P ro P° sed sch °? 
was to be persuaded to support U M a J ’ ob to do if the pU f* 

joined their forces, marshaled all th/r ghth ' graders and the ninth-graders 
tax program and then planned wavs W J y people shouId vote for 

votes were counted, the school tax these reasons heard. When tbe 

students had actually become better Citizen? ^emsdvV^ “ ** Pr ° CeSS ^ 
k Pans, Illinois, the ninth-craderQ . 

tided to find out why their streets were so hi?' !, tUd 7 inE Ioca! Sovemment *- 
e so bad and what could be done about it. 
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The students came out of this project with some real knowledge about local 
government and Paris came out with a constructive plan of street improvement 
because of the interest stimulated by a group of boys and girls determined to 
practice good citizenship. 

Chapter Eleven contains many examples of civic service by youth 
groups. Thru teacher leadership in developing a democratic atmos- 
phere, young people were inspired to plan and carry out projects 
embodying high ideals of civic loyalty. 

Aggressiveness and hate are often thought of as the most powerful 
of human reactions but military research tells us that loyalty to the 
group is even stronger. Men who had been in combat were asked, 
"When the going was tough, how much were you helped by thoughts 
of hatred for the enemy?” About one-third said such thoughts 
"helped a lot.” But when they were asked, “When the going was 
tough, how much did it help to think that you couldn’t let the other 
men down?” approximately two-thirds said that it “helped a lot” 
(2:12). New frontiers will open in education and in citizenship when 
teachers can learn to evoke in the rising generation as great a loyalty 
to other men who are fighting the battles of peace. 

Using Information To Build Attitudes 

Unrealistic as it is to assume that the mastery of textbook learn- 
ing alone will build loyalty, it is equally unrealistic to assume that 
knowledge and understanding can be neglected. The relationship of 
information to civic attitudes is recognized almost universally in 
curriculum materials in the social studies, often to the extent of 
drawing up lists of specific traits and attitudes toward which the 
teaching of subjectmatter is expected to contribute. 

A young child may frequently learn about a thing without de- 
veloping a proper attitude toward it. A classic example of this is 
found in the first impressions of sex, acquired in devious ways, which 
may contaminate and distort his thinking, adversely affecting his 
attitudes and behavior. Similarly, a youth at an impressionable age 
may learn about communism or capitalism, management or labor, 
democracy or dictatorship without developing a capacity for critical 
evaluation or discovering in his knowledge the criteria for proper 
behavior in a free society. 

Especially in the secondary school, with its departmentalized form 
of organization, special problems arise in developing informational 
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studies in such a way as to make a greater contribution toward 
civic loyalties. The secondary school is increasingly the school of 
all American youth. As the most advanced school to which many will 
go, it has a culminating responsibility for developing habitual at- 
titudes toward life which will insure constructive citizenship. 

The NEA Educational Policies Commission in Education for ALL 
American Youth: A Further Look , has proposed new steps in relat- 
ing the procedures of the secondary school to the demands of 
changing American life (14). The importance of this document is 
readily understood by those who recognize the traditional difference 
in the educational approach of the secondary school as compared 
with that of the elementary school. While education for citizenship, 
along with general education for moral values is a pressing concern 
for all elementary-school teachers at their respective grade levels, 
the traditional, secondary school is so highly departmentalized that 
citizenship training is sometimes of special concern to only a few 
teachers. Those “subjects,” most teachers say, are the special work 
oi the teachers of civics or history. While it is conceded that the 
secondary-school student receiving his education in this traditional 
way may learn skills and acquire information, his skill and his 
knowledge are valuable in citizenship only to the extent that his 
i udes are m accord with American ideals. Proper attitudes come 
rom proper interpretation and use of all facts as they are learned. 

is necessary that attitudes contributing to constructive American 
dfn Tnrlfo T rrect 1!v!ng be enc °»raged and developed as stu- 

SSTJST grade 10 8rade and are ,0 vary!ns 

mav or mav f ^ rcmemi)cr that the accumulation of facts 
modifv an att't a ° ( ! y attltu< * es an d behavior patterns. In order to 
For exair ' StUdCTt mu5t with those facts himself. 
For example a young person does not learn to drive carefully by 

earning accident statistics but rather by handling a car in s«ua- 

Td fy his e ndS Tm,- e . P ° SSible - A “ not necessarily 
mod fy h s political affiliation because he learns the details of our 

hem ^he i r r08ram - b T ? with those fact and sees 

whkh he S Me ,h rC ' at T ShipS ’ the y may create a basis upon 
which he decides either to change or not to change. Good marks on 

an examination in history are important, but by themselves they 
are no guarantee that the proper attitudes have been developed. 
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Facts must always be carefully weighed and interpreted in & e ^ 
of American ideals, and their implications discussed with otiiers 
with an open mind before reaching a conclusion Care must be ex- 
ercised, however, to avoid the attitude of a mind so open that the 
individual dwells in a state of perpetual vacillation and confusion. 
It is the faith of America that, when the great ideals on winch its 
Constitution is based are presented by devoted teachers i and tndy 
understood, they will be accepted as firm convictions by each genera 
tion of its citizens. 

Direct Teaching of Ideals of Patriotism 

Direct teaching of the love of country thru the constructive use 
of symbolism and the appeal to lofty emotions of sacrifice and devo 
tion has long been recognized and widely practiced m the schools. 
This emphasis should continue and increase, allied with a variety 
of other methods. 

Symbolism and ceremony- Loyalty to democracy and its pnn- 
dpte can be created best by a many-sided approach, carefully 
planned and executed. Flag ceremonies, personal pilgrimages to h s- 
toric shrines, television views of historic mtt . dubs ntuak, 
pledges, musical productions, art experiences, dramati she ches 
pageantry conferences, celebrations— all forms of constructive 
syLoliS with emotional appeal have an £ 

participation in many activities, curriculum and 0th ^ 3 ’* at 
spire the emotions, stir young people to believe in democracy and 
provide ceaseless Construction, refinement, and imp— 
their notions of what constitutes worthy behavior in a free society 
should be planned for in every citizenship training program. 

tatorship to put e emo B use of their emotional quality, 

toward its principles and id^. Been dramatizations _ H ,era- 

attitudes may be taught ^ o^ P O, ^ suggests 

K ^atTn yo U ut g “ Udren mabe to the drama of our 
country’s story: 

„ , v n .„ and girls were listening to the reading of a 

A group of fourth-grade b °> s a " d J westward in the early days of our 
first-hand account of a -wagon tram poi p 
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country. They had followed the pioneer family through mountains and rivers, 
through hunger and thirst. A part in the story was reached when the baby in 
the family sickened and died. The statement was made, and made very simply, 
that the baby was buried on the prairie and the next day the wagon train moved 
on. Emotion was too great for the reading to proceed. A large boy in blue jeans 
and thick shoes burst out, “I wish they knew we cared; I wish they knew we 
want to build America, too!” (17:129) 


One school’s program — Considered efforts on the part of the fac- 
ulty and student body to provide opportunities for the development 
of attitudes of loyalty usually produce amazing results. One high 
school, which made its first objective the development of attitudes 
of good citizenship, lists the following activities as those which con- 
tributed most to the success of its program : 

fl ,!; ; I llm !:r e . PreS l nt ^ t0 club grou P s - Parent groups, class and smaller groups, 
film E * t °P'“ j whlc h chance the love for our country. Preparation for the 
2 ArHril SS - and ^ 1SCUSS10 " S following each projection were most fruitful, 
national holMs vc Publications were written to stress the importance of 
making them ?™ re ”tfKtSL Pl “ SeS citi2enshi P with emphasis upon ways for 

31 a " atMetiC COnlKl5 ' ° fter PUMC 

at 4 all T cound1 8 meLS iariC 5' a i t re< > uest . of “« student council, was repeated 
beginning of each school^ /'^-raising ceremonies which marked the 

At lhe md of ft£ 

Day a! - Washln e‘on’s Birthday, Lincoln's Birthday, and Memorial 

giVW ae m “"5’ ?“• 

spirit of cooperation and of loyalty * p '° gram ' created and developed ui a 

6. Anniversary Day has hppn . 

to the school and the all-inclusive !rWu aDnuaIIy since W12 to develop loyalty 

7. A moment of reverent silent ol motto > “For the service of humanity. 

This is traditional with the school cJt observed during each noon lunch hour, 
participate. a has seerae d worthw’hile to all students who 

8. Students are encouraged to nan . 

efforts, and programs dealing with timP.V 11 ^. aneIs ’ discussion groups, literary 
are called upon to present proem?* UP ° n nationaI problems. They 

numerous church and civic groiros tw , . veterans ’ hospital and before 
and loyalty to the community at large develo P ,n S a spirit of interdependence 

9. The school band participates in 

uniform helps to foster a spirit which XT, P f tnotic Parades. Its appearance in 
its members The same principle is followed^ ftS”" “ nduC J ° n ^ 
all activities in which students appear before th th b P . rovis,on of equipment for 
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10. The students are made conscious of the value of school property. There 
is continuing emphasis on keeping the high-school building and all instructional 
equipment in good repair. 

11. Bronze plaques in the corridor are constant reminders of the sacrifices 
made by former students who have served in the military forces of the United 
States. Small markers near memorial trees on the school grounds provide the 
basis for learning situations for the building of attitudes of loyalty to the 
ideals for which former students have given their lives. 

12. Flags are displayed in every room and on the assembly stage. The state 
flag is also on display and the American flag flies from the tall flagstaff in good 
weather while school is in session. 

13. Bulletin boards emphasize certain events of nationwide interest. Patriotic 
posters produced by art students, safety slogans promoted by the student council, 
and many other activities have had a beneficial effect upon individual participants 
and the entire student body. 

14. During National Brotherhood Week the school follows national plans for 
observance of all objectives of this great movement. Thru elimination of racial 
prejudice in the daily school routine, students are elected to positions of honor 
and trust regardless of race. 

15. Students unable to speak the English language have been accepted by the 
student body. Clothing has been supplied for displaced persons who arrived 
in the United States with few, if any, personal possessions and in one instance 
local students organized a study group to leam the foreign tongue so they might 
be more helpful. This cooperative effort created a new sense of values in human 
relationships. 

16. Pan-American Day and other occasions for worldwide friendship are 
observed in considerable detail. 

17. The school has maintained 100 percent membership in the Junior Red 
Cross and has sponsored an extensive program of activities following plans for 
city and national service. 

18. In every school venture administrators, faculty members, and the student 
body work toward a common goal thru joint efforts. The parents, the women 
employed in the school cafeteria, the custodial force, and the students feel that 
the school is definitely their school and that joy and success depend upon whole- 
hearted cooperation. 


Illustrative Activities That Build Civic Attitudes 

From various sources schools have reported numerous activities 
in which pupils have participated at all grade levels for the purpose 
of successfully building attitudes. Space will not permit lengthy de- 
scriptions but the following list calls attention to the possibilities 
within the reach of any school group that wishes to build attitudes 
of loyalty and cooperation. 

School safety patrol — This organization plays a large part in many school sys- 
tems in the development of dependability, mature judgment, and the capacity 
to assume responsibility. 
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Playground — Every student participating in the activities of a properly super- 
vised playground can soon leam to assume the responsibility of preventing 
trouble or stopping it. Self-discipline is a direct result of these experiences. 

Student help in lunchroom and in school offices — These jobs, ordinarily given 
to students who need financial aid, are often sought after by students regardless 
of need. They learn that labor is honorable and that success depends upon the 
development of such traits as dependability, honesty, and efficiency. 

United Nations assembly — One school planned and produced a United Nations 
assembly in which many pupils and teachers worked cooperatively to include 
all minority groups actually represented in the student body. These groups in- 
cluded Negroes, Japanese, Estonians, Latvians, English, and German students. 

The socio-drama This device— pupils informally acting out a problem situa- 
tion,— has been used by many schools and is very successful in the hands of the 
more skilled teachers. It leads to wider insights into the problems faced by other 
in ivi ua s and thus promotes fellow feeling and concern for others. 

proble ™ approach In all classroom activities the problem-solving ap- 
skTllwT? opportunities not only for the acquisition of knowledge and 

tZ 2 V tabsfdS XT**** 10 acting on thinking and for Iove of 

the assum P li °” that the Golden Rule is basic to 
with outstanding cam P ai SJ ls have been carried forward in several school 
using posters ratin^T’ ^ s J oolwide Project, sponsored by the student council, 
is not unusual. U ? films ’ assembIies . essay work, and similar activities 

newspapers fl? radio £i an'd I tT^ V l ! lter ^ ls ~~^ wide variety of magazines, pamphlets, 
tion have been used to broadcasts > and other mediums of commumca- 

express different points -° ** thinking ° f many “ d ™ du f 8 

that honest men may differ v, ? anous experience students have learned 

lems, and that in fart V that tbere 1S no one answer to many of our prob 
for a ™ ny * sided - forms the 

level the use of a varietv nf 1 app 5°. acb to democratic living. At the secondary 
vides students with a background 1 ^ “ ^ ° f international relations pro- 
area and for assuming person^?/ T ^P} lzmg intelll 'gent leadership in that 
S p r onal responsibilities for international understanding. 

PTA (?oui C havrpM«ctot e rhi‘' C r"?", many scbools teachers ' students, and 

pride and loyalty in the schnni pro J ects that serve to develop a feeling ° 
activities cover a variety of obieri-’" ' he c . ommunil y in which they live. These 
for the local thrift shoo tn ct,ves . ranging from the collection of old clothe 

for the stage or unifoms for the Sod" 8 pr ° Erams des igued to buy new curtains 

with subsequent class* discussi^ 1118 various s!de s of political issues of the day 
social, and ’economic “‘"Pretations of current political, 

. . iCUUa i to citizenship. 

Music education — In the area • , .tf. 

expression individually or thru ^ U f lc edu cation opportunities for se 

7 0r thru pou P activity may be the means of learning such 
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important principles of good citizenship as self-assurance, self-realization, per- 
sonal security, cooperation, and respect for the rights of others. Participation in 
music activities either thru performance or as part of an audience may also 
serve as a sound basis for developing appreciation and personal acceptance of 
moral and spiritual values in the lives of the participants. 


Success thru Vigilance 

Only a lifetime lived in a spirit of loyalty to American ideals can 
bring the final proof that any individual student has really caught 
the vision that the schools in so many ways are trying to transmit. 
But often there are glimpses to suggest that “the fire that in the 
heart resides” has been kindled. For example, two high-school stu- 
dents recently gave the following answers to questions: “How is 
loyalty expressed?” and “What does democracy mean to you?” To 
the first question the answer was : 

Loyalty isn't waving a flag and shouting your approval of the moment's hero ; 
loyalty is the willingness to sacrifice everything that is yours, even your life, 
for what you believe in and accept. Loyalty to your country is the most power- 
ful weapon it has, for it can overcome all opposition if it has the loyalty of 
its people. 

To the second question another student replied: 

Democracy to me is a way of life where people may do, say, and think what- 
ever they want within certain bounds. It means also that I have the opportunity 
to go into whatever field of work I choose; even if I am unsuited for that 
type of work, 1 can try it. Democracy means 1 can choose the iriends 1 want, 
the books I wish to read, and the organizations to which I would belong. It’s the 
freedom of bring my life the best way I can without fear. In a democracy all 
of these privileges are mine so long as they do not interfere with the rights 
of others. 

Altho the final proof may he lacking, there is much to encourage 
the teacher in unfailing persistence in keeping the idealistic standard 
high. The building of loyalty to American ideals requires constant 
vigilance to avoid missing the innumerable opportunities for learn- 
ing which present themselves in daily living. It is important that 
each child learn the necessity of protecting human dignity. He must 
learn to eliminate prejudice in himself and others and he must de- 
velop Hie ability to apply a great deal of common sense in all human 
relationships. He must recognize, respect, and obey authority and 
must learn that there can be honest differences and disagreements 
without disloyalty or disobedience. He must realize that unity docs 
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not depend on uniformity but rather on “out of the many, one,” 
and that inspiration and motivation are destroyed when total con- 
formity is enforced. Finally, he must subscribe to the truism that 
there is strength in this diversity of ours and spiritless stagnation 
in a single pattern prescribed for all. This is the priceless heritage of 
the American citizen. 
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Learning How To Deal 
With Civic Problems 

/"\ur American society has been built upon and is maintained by a 
Vv system of ideals and values. Among these ideals are those of an 
informed citizenry and widespread civic participation. Basic to our 
form of group living is the concept that the individual has the right 
to participate in making decisions affecting himself, and the cor- 
responding obligation to abide by the decisions when made by the 
majority. Such civic participation calls for the ability to sense civic 
problems and to share in their solution. 

A distinctive feature of our form of government is that the basic 
decision-making function is kept dose to all the people thru free 
elections or thru their freely-elected representatives. In dictator- 
S lps or °‘ ier f° rms of totalitarian government most vital decisions 
are made by relatively few people. Thruout history there have been 
easons advanced to explain the necessity for placing the right and 
nnrtTIn 1 • y ,'°- r deds! ™ making in the hands of a few. Kings sup- 
tion ™ h t e ‘ ( r ° a -‘ mS by Sa y ! " s H was ,heir divine right and ob,iga ' 
as learwj* T m rec . en } hlstor y have claimed that they were chosen 
make derisi^ a ma J on ‘y party and hence they were expected to 
could not mlh •°* anatlon ' 0t hers have suggested that the people 
becluse 0 Mv e 8eDt dedsioils because <* lack of information, 

someone neeL .o .°' htaa * ‘hey were confused, and hence 
someone needed to make decisions for them. 

Decision Making Basic ,o Civic Life 

nizc n thenhvs I ic! 1 r UbllC ’ Tv * popu,ation of 160 million, we recog- 

deds ons of S ,ra r 5, , b ,’ hly 0f having a ” ‘he people making many 
necisions on the national level as thev dm ■ .v , „r 

ancient Athens. Nevertheless th ‘ y . d , ““ 7 democra f y 

nortunitv mir teen i . . .' tbe omversality of educational op- 
fc pS on n on , °f r PrOVCmCntS “ communication, and 

Ire neonle m h°, 7 br ° Ught us a Pofnt where more and 

more people may help make decisions on important civic matters 
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which affect their welfare. Consequently, the skill with which they 
make or help make decisions becomes a basic element in our civic 
life, and an important objective in education for improved citizen- 
ship. 

Decision making is the selection of one pattern of action over 
other alternative patterns, the coming to a conclusion about matters. 
Simply stated, it is making choices. Life is an endless process of 
making choices, some of which are personal matters having relatively 
no effect on others. Whether an individual chooses a white or a gray 
house, hamburger in preference to roast beef, a six-cylinder rather 
than an eight-cylinder car, does not vitally affect the community. 
But when citizens choose between a member of Congress committed 
to reducing deficit spending by various means including cutting the 
national defense budget, and one who is pledged to expand the armed 
forces, either by deficit spending or some other means in order to 
insure strong defenses, it may vitally affect the future of all. 

Decision Making in the School Curriculum 

As the public schools of America strive to improve the abilities 
of citizens to govern themselves, they are committed to improve the 
ability of citizens to make wise decisions. A number of considera- 
tions which the school recognizes as pertinent to this end have al- 
ready been discussed in previous chapters. The loyalties of citizens, 
the values and beliefs about ultimate good which they hold, and 
their fund of knowledge and understanding are all highly important. 
Schools develop courses, procedures, and varied experiences to teach 
these things and they all contribute to decision making. This chap- 
ter, however, centers attention on the school’s attempts to teach 
methods and procedures for solving civic problems. It describes 
some of the important skills which should be taught if citizens are to 
improve their know-how in solving civic problems. 

Schools identify their efforts to teach these skills in different ways. 
The terms critical thinking (l), 1 problem solving (2 and 25), open- 
mindedness (18), reflective thinking, the scientific method, interpre- 
tation of data, propaganda analysis, are all used to designate goals 
or procedures which are to be included in this discussion. The phrases 

reference^ at end of U»o chiptfr. The f.Mt number la pi tenth «<-* Mentifei a publication by 
•H tiuriVr [ n tbe Utt of reference*; the number fotfowlrt a onion refm to rpeoific p»*e» within the 
publication. 
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critical thinking and problem solving will be used in this chapter to 
denote various methods used to examine situations and jacts and to 
arrive at decisions and actions with an open mind. 

Altho the two terms “critical thinking” and “problem solving” 
carry much the same meaning, it may be advantageous to make some 
distinction between them. 

The term “critical thinking” may be used for those situations in 
which pupils work on a problem and individually or as a group reach 
the decision they consider best but cannot put their decision into 
action because the power to do this is in other hands. A class may 
study the problem of a proposed lowering of tariff barriers, may 
assemble the relevant evidence, and may arrive at individual judg- 
ments or even agree on a solution, but cannot take any final action. 
Nevertheless the process can yield increased power to deal with social 
problems. 


This discussion applies the term “problem solving” to situations 
where pupils have a problem real to them on which they can arrive 
at a decision and then can put this decision into action. In true 
problem solving a group makes a choice and then has to live with 
e consequences of that choice. Thus a class may have the problem 
o p anning a group social activity, may decide upon a class picnic, 
may t len ave the picnic as planned, and later evaluate the choice 
made against other possibilities that had been available. In such a 
case the process is complete. 

° m d ‘ reCt ap P roach the teaching of problem solving 
part of (he% a controlled experiment conducted as 

seniors Hull! r Tv, ° dal Education Investigation. High-school 
eauateVeroim On *?. pr0 “ ems approach, when compared with an 
ress in critical by ‘ he t0p,Cal a PP roach > showed greater prog- 
encv of noint „f ln - ln8 ’ m WOrli hab its and study skills, in consist- 
pomry affahs (L^O) “ ^ “ ° f * C ° ntem ' 


What Critical Thinking and Problem Solving Include 

Jh S or nlT emP T liSt tbe cruda ’ asp ects Of either critical 
Tf S ntifTZ r S0, T g T a debt to the early formulations 
fi I-Ht " ' Z r T !° Dewey ’ S^e the Mowing specific 
five steps to descr.be what he called reflective thinking- 
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1. A felt difficulty 

2. Its location and definition 

3. Suggestion of possible solution 

4. Development by reasoning of the bearings of the suggestion 

5. Further observation and experiment leading to its acceptance or rejection; 
that is, the conclusion of belief or disbelief. (6:12-15) 

The National Council for the Social Studies identifies the follow- 
ing activities to explain critical thinking about social problems: 

1. Defining the problem 

2. Locating, selecting, and organizing information 

3. Evaluating information, determining its accuracy 

4. Drawing conclusions on sufficient data, which eliminates wishful thinking 

5. Presenting conclusions in acceptable form, indicating the value of judgments 
involved 

6. Reconsidering conclusions. (13) 


The staff of the Detroit Citizenship Education Study formulated 
tentative procedural steps in problem solving as follows: 

Defining the problem 

1. Encountering the problem 

2. Selecting the problem 

3. Wording the problem 

4 Setting up tentative conclusions. 

Working on the problem 

1. Recalling known information 

2. Determining need for more information 

3. Locating sources of information 

4. Selecting and organizing information 

5. Analyzing and interpreting information 
u rawing a conclusion 

1. Stating possible conclusions 

J: ^S b aVo h ^ rM!OMbte — — 

Carrying out the conclusion 

1. Acting on the conclusion 

2. Reconsidering the conclusion. (14:338-43) 

Sodal° Stadta?^ St6PS Sug8estcd by 'ho National Council for the 
centered on how n ", P ' imarily concc ™ d with action problems 
They may be ^ Iw' be executed and with what resources, 

lems similar to the follo^How"^ arriVe ^ conc,u5!on5 in P , r ° d b ? ' 

Whit ic -i ?* ” ow ls our water supply safeguarded? 

5“ ‘ 5 re a a ^“ Were ,hc causes of World War I? 

sirable of two altcrnaLra^aH * m ° rc desirable or lc5S 
for *1 Iawm> 1 • * We use P art of our school grounds 

for a lawn? Should pnee support ior farm products be continued? 
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The conclusions to such problems can be stated in a single word. 
The important next question when such issues occur in civic affairs 
is: What shall be done about the conclusion? It should be noted 
that the two examples here differ sharply in the extent to which 
pupils may have power to put their conclusions into effect. In most 
schools pupils probably may use part of the school ground for a 
lawn if they decide they want it and ask for it. In no school can 
pupils do much more about price support for farm products than 
write their representatives and senators and urge others to do the 
same. 

The Detroit Citizenship Study outline indicates in its fourth 
heading that in real problem-solving situations the conclusion should 
be acted upon and then reviewed, but it does not indicate the proce- 
dures that may be desirable in determining the program of action. 

To aid in arriving at decisions about the kind of action which 
should be taken and the way the action should be carried out, logical 
schemes similar to the problem-solving steps previously quoted have 
been devised. One such scheme devised by Kurt Lewin as an “action 
spiral” is reported in the following sequence of steps : 

1. Determine Specific Objective. Know the present situation. Determine the 
hind and degree of change desired. Determine time limits. 

2. Decide the Basic Idea of the Plan. What aspects of the situation would be 
the foremost line of action? What pattern will it follow? 

3. Explore the Means. What is the focal point of attack? What are our 
channels of communication? What resources are available in relation to the 
objectives? 

4. Reconsider and Restate. Revise the specific objectives in relation to the 
means considered. 

5. Elaborate the Plan. Where? When? What? Who will do? Each step outlined 
as completely as possible. 

6. Discover Specific Difficulties. Blockage that must be overcome. 

7. Consider Alternatives. Procedures to be followed in case of unforeseen 
difficulties. 

F. Expect Countermeasures. 

9. Do. Carry out the plan. 

10. Determine Effects. Reconnaissance. Feedback of information. 

11. Revise the Plan. Retrace the same steps in the light of new information. 
(14:m-12) 

These various analyses show the logic and the different factors 
involved in decision making. Such analyses are reasonable, they may 
help to clarify thought, but they do not truly reveal that diversity 
is the rule in the attack on most problems. They cannot be followed 
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as hard and fast guides. Certain steps may be ignored, or may be 
used in reverse order in some types of problems. Sometimes no ac- 
ceptable conclusion can be reached. In problem-solving activity by 
groups, the psychological factors may dictate the sequence of ac- 
tivities. This may account, in pa!rt, for the different ways of de- 
scribing the operation and also account for the complete acceptance 
' the idea that the teaching of critical thinking and problem solving 
is desirable, but that agreement on a single outline and framework 
for such teaching is not desirable. 

Problem Solving by the Individual 
The following case clarifies the meaning of the term “problem 
solving” as it is used in this chapter and indicates the key aspects of 
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which he uses. It does help him to get up in time for school. He does 
pass. His problem is solved. 

Of course a young person does not formally and consciously go 
thru such a series of steps. Nevertheless, when faced with a problem 
he needs to go thru some such process when he has no habitual re- 
sponse immediately available that is suitable for meeting the situa- 
tion. Young people have to learn how to solve the problems that 
arise in their individual lives. The school has a responsibility to make 
the learning process here quicker and more certain. The young person 
who has learned an approach for solving his own problems is on the 
way to becoming a good citizen. 

Problem Salving by the Group 

In solving group problems, in addition to clarifying the goal, an- 
alyzing the problem, and finding a promising solution, there is a 
fourth factor, which is often added, namely, of resolving conflicts 
among individuals in the group. 

Group conflict is usually caused by diverse ideas about goals, 
underlying assumptions, or value patterns and by undesirable inter- 
personal relations. Conflict may occur, for example, when a group 
of citizens is attempting to solve the problem : How can we make our 
community a more desirable place in which to live? To faction X 
in the group, the obvious answer is to make it more beautiful, mean- 
ing grass, shrubbery, and flowers. To faction Y the obvious answer is 
to make it a better place for our children, meaning more play space. 
The conflict in values becomes apparent when faction Y contends 
that natural human rights of freedom of action for youngsters are 
more important than grass and flowers, if there is not enough space 
for both. The appeal to natural human rights is an effort to show the 
priority of these values over those held by faction X. 

Group inability to engage in problem solving may also be due to 
lack of ability to work cooperatively with others. This is evident 
when the individuals in the group do not recognize or understand 
the roles played by others or do not have an adequate perception 
of the roles they are playing or should play to help solve problems. 
If, for example, a spokesman in Group X attempts to act dictatorially, 
the resistance to compromise in' Group Y may be increased. 

A group engaged in problem solving is not only (a) motivated 
to achieve an objective, (b) thwarted by blocks to the direct achievc- 
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ment of the objective, and (c) devoid of immediately available, 
habitual response and value patterns which indicate the solution. 
The group must also (d) maintain satisfactory teamwork and a 
balance of roles and abilities to insure the unity and continued effort 
to proceed together. 

Recently published curriculum aids in citizenship and the social 
studies frequently include helps to teachers in recognizing the forces 
that work within groups. For example, one report suggested that 
teachers discuss with their classes and committees the qualities of a 
healthy group versus those of a sick group, and agree upon basic 
principles of operation. The two types were characterized thus: 


Healthy Group 

1. Democratic leadership 

2. High degree of permissiveness 

3. When a person speaks, all listen 

4. Searching for causes that are basic 

5. Decisions are group decisions 

6. Takes time to explore and define the 
problem 

7. Before moving ahead to solution the 
group often makes use of consult- 
ant for expert advice, but expert is 
on tap, not on top 

8. High morale. 


Sick Group 

1. Autocratic or wishy-washy leader- 
ship 

2. Ideas often shut off 

3. Much speaking, little listening 

4. Much blaming goes on 

5. Decisions are those of leader or 
small clique in group 

6. Some members or group moves on 
to action before the problem is 
really defined 

7. Seldom recognizes need for consult- 
ant aid 

8. Low morale. (19:36) 


Desirable principles of operation for a healthy group may be sum- 
marized as follows: Take time to get acquainted; be informal. De- 
vote time to discussing what makes a good working committee or 
group. Clarify procedures; establish the role of the chairman, the 
observer, the secretary or recorder, and of the general members. 
Consider the representation; is some one omitted who should he 
included? Allow for a plan for a growing sense of groupness; estab- 
lish an atmosphere of permissiveness in which people can blow off 
steam, recognizing that such release may be necessary before con- 
structive action can begin. Provide proper conditions and tools for 
group work-blackboard, paper, tables, comfortable chairs, ade- 
quate ventilation and light. Take time to explore the problem area, 
realizing that the real problem is often not the surface problem. 
Identify and isolate subproblems. Make fact-finding surveys. Lib- 
erate all discussions from “personal idea possessiveness.” Once a 
suggestion has been made it becomes group property rather than 
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personal property; this makes possible the objective examination 
of an idea without attacking the person who may have contributed 
it. Do not just talk-move on to constructive action. 


Committees — One of the most familiar devices thru which a 


group organizes for the study of problems is the appointment of 
committees to work on subdivisions of the problem. Committees are 
so much a part of American life that their appearance in school is a 
natural parallel to the adult community. The school, however, has 
the responsibility not only for using committees but for helping 
children and young people learn to take part in them effectively. 

This learning should begin in the elementary school. A curriculum 
bulletin for New York City teachers of Grades V and VI includes 
five pages on committee work. It suggests a slow approach by allow- 
ing one committee to give a demonstration, with the class observing 
and developing standards. A second demonstration by another group 
gives opportunity to test the standards. The teacher must assure 
himself that each group that moves into committee work under- 
stands committee procedure. When committees are working, the 
teacher moves from group to group, observing process, noting pupils 
that may later need individual help in certain skills, and helping 
where needed without interfering in committee initiative. The fol- 
lowing is a pupil-planned chart for guiding committee work: 


A Good Committee: 
Makes sure it under- 
stands the assignment. 
Agrees on the duties of 
each member. 

Tries hard to carry out 
its job. 

Uses different sources of 
information. 

Discusses its problems 
quietly. 

Flans its report care- 
fully. 


A Good Committee 
Member: 

Understands his assign- 
ment. 

Does his part. 

Shares materials with 
others. 

Uses materials carefully. 
Speaks politely. 

Listens attentively. 


A Good Committee 
Leader: 

Understands the group 
assignment 

Sees that everyone has a 
job that be can do. 
Keeps track of what is 
done each day. 

Is fair and never bossy. 
Makes sure the finished 
task is the best the group 
can do. (17:78-79) 


When groups engage in problem solving, they usually have two 
kinds of problems to solve simultaneously. They have, as Thelen 
suggests, achievement problem solving, the problem of finding the 
solution to the situation upon •which the group is working, and proc- 
ess problem solving, the problem of maintaining unity and satisfac- 
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tory human relations within the group (24). This second type of 
problem solving by groups is being increasingly explored by those 
interested in personality, human relations, and group dynamics (2, 
3, 4, 7, 11, 12, and 21). 

Group dynamics — In recent years the concept of group dynamics 
has entered increasingly into discussions of education and the educa- 
tional process. And not alone in educational circles. Industry, busi- 
ness, and the armed forces also are giving greater attention to the 
implications of group dynamics. Here, however, our concern is with 
its significance for citizenship education, and particularly for critical 
thinking and problem solving as means to the development of Ameri- 
can citizens. 


By group dynamics is meant the interaction of the forces in a 
group which determine the behavior of the group and of its members 
in . \ 6 f r ° U .^ s ^ u ation. Every group, whether of children or of 
a u ts, as its own dynamics, its own pattern of forces, its own set 
o interpersonal attitudes. To understand the dynamics of a par- 
icu ar group, one needs to examine the conditions in the group that 
give nse to varied forces. Why are the members in the group? How 
o the member really feel toward each other? What is the place 
o he leader? How does he regard his function? How do the others 
™ ° <0* functl0n? Is there provision for alternating leader- 
P oes e group have a clearly defined goal? Is communication 
among members of the group effective? 

fecSZ^ amiCS ’ thUS defined ’ cIearl y ha * a bearing on the ef- 
A school f n° n ™ ac ^ e ymg its purpose, in solving its problem, 
education n y W 1C * s seeki ng to improve the school’s citizenship 
t0 take aCCOunt of interplay of forces 
! ” r p - be understanding of the power of the 

Se Trouo A H?" attitudes and actions of individuals within 

a common nrnhl» S ° pu .n' S depe . nds lar gely for its success in solving 
stitutins the vrn m r n th . e rela ti°nships among the individuals con- 
matters ™ y the teacher should be conscious of such 

as groun S th p her> ^ “> 'earn to meet problems better 

motes and what h H T* ‘° apprec!ate at their level what pro- 
motes and what hinders them cooperative activity 

of“ Int ° t |' e . dy . na ® !cs . of pops has resulted in a number 
work TW technics for mproving the effectiveness of group 
work. These mcude such activities as role playing, thru which in- 
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dividual members of the group can to a degree experience for them- 
selves the feelings and points of view of others in the group (22). 
Any such methods, however, need to be selected and used in relation 
to the needs of a particular group at a particular time. 

A whole new literature has developed in this field. Unfortunately, 
many of the articles appear in periodicals not readily available to 
teachers in many school systems. For them a volume by Benne and 
Muntyan may be helpful, for it presents selected readings from a 
wide range of books and articles dealing with group dynamics and 
group development (3). 

Essential Steps in Problem Solving 

To indicate specifically the kinds of activity which comprise the 
problem-solving method four essentials are described: 

1. Recognition of and a more precise definition of issues 

2. Formulation of tentative solutions 

3. ^ Building an adequate background of understanding and collecting, mar- 
shaling, and appraising relevant facts 

4. Selection of the best solution by thinking, or by thinking and actual trial. 
Recognition of Issues 

When the problem is vague or broad, it becomes necessary to de- 
fine it more closely before next steps can be taken intelligently. To 
illustrate, let us assume that John, in a junior high-school, is taking 
part in a discussion of the advisability of acquiring language skills 
so that students can communicate more adequately with each other. 
As John concludes his statement, Joe asks, "What about the school 
paper?” At this point it is impossible to know whether Joe means 
that the school should have a better school paper, that there should 
be more opportunity for students rather than teachers to write ar- 
ticles, that the cost of the paper should be lower, or that he has some 
other idea for using the paper to extend communication among stu- 
dents. The problem, if indeed there is one at all, is not clearly de- 
fined. When problems are listed as topics — the Student Council, 
Playing on the Lawn, Noise in the Hall — they are not well defined 
since they do not point direction for next steps. The statement of a 
problem as a topic often indicates that there is a cluster of prob- 
lems. The problem of the school paper might appear as three ques- 
tions: 
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1. How can more student contributions be included in the school paper? 

2. How can the cost of the school paper be reduced? 

3. How can the quality of writing in the school paper be improved? 

Trying to solve the cluster of three problems as tho they were one 
results in confusion. Success depends on focusing attention on one 
clearly defined item at a time. 

u One °f the courses frequently required in high school is called 
American Problems” or some similar title. This entire course is 
dependent upon an adequate recognition and statement of prob- 
lems. A curriculum bulletin in Superior, Wisconsin, offered among 
others the following suggestions to teachers in selecting and wording 
the issues considered in the Grade XII problems course: 

Is the problem of real importance to most of the population? 

Does the problem deal with matters relative to contemporary affairs? 
materials? * pr ° blem Iend itseIf to the natural use of available reference 

interest «« C**® 1 S"® 8 ® the . interest of the PUPH °r is it one in which his 
Will the nrnW r0U v, e< ^^ (^ eco Snke age * evd - and bright and dull pupils.) 
bit possible for it at v the sodal level at which it is presented? 

have implications f tv. P »°! > 6,11 to be treate d in such a way that trends which 
If Ihe moblern ? « t * *»***. discussed, and visualized? 

to treat the f L U f C j aS t0 ex , cite P re J u dices and buses, would it be possible 

experience? ^ ^ stron S feeUngs * the beginnmg of the 

dealtas with issues liidyTLd”' tlgfeXf m ° CraUC ^ 

wa ? d S ‘”‘ " b ”‘ Sh0rter list of standards for picking good problems 

the help of high-schooTpupik" WaSh!ngt0n Count ^ M ^ ,aDd > " ,th 

1- Are they solvable? 

SS??, 

Are CrXlr^“ h „ d Civi “rr d «" 

£3S!M;tS~SSj- 

s«X , r a f g ‘ CndCnCy f ° r the su Woctmatter of the social 
hal we nknt an., f in the f °™ of questions: How 

acte ktks oTn, ° Ur SCh ° 01 8arden? What are the char- 

growthPHow cfl 1 ' C T” Umty that have contributed to its rapid 
growth? How can we best conserve and use our natural resources to- 
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day? Questions such as these are found as the titles of units of study 
in elementary-school classes. Classroom situations likewise create 
many questions: How shall we select the children to do the classroom 
housekeeping jobs? Whom shall we invite to see our play? What is 
the best way to avoid crowding in getting our wraps from our 
lockers? Teachers of all grades have the opportunity for helping 
children, no matter how young, to recognize problem situations and 
to learn that there is a useful way to follow in trying to find answers 
to questions that affect other people. 

Formulation oj Tentative Solution 

In clearly defining problems, or even before this is done, possible 
solutions may evolve. This happens automatically in handling prob- 
lems which are of the either-or type. Should 18-year-olds be allowed 
to vote? Obviously, they should vote or they should not vote. There 
are no other likely choices. 

In considering the problem, “How can more student contributions 
be included in the school paper?” such tentative answers as the fol- 
lowing may already be in the minds of those defining the problem: 
Enlarge the staff, change the staff every two months rather than 
every semester, double the number of pages, enlarge the page size, 
inaugurate a letter box, and eliminate the advertisements. 

It is in the formulation of possible choices that creativity and 
originality are exerted to the utmost. Creativity has its opportunity 
here to influence the search for facts, opinions, and values which 
will be studied and considered in the next steps. The guidelines in the 
search for information are established by the tentative solutions. 

Building Background oj Understanding and Facts 

The tentative choices are often “hunches” or even wild guesses. 
They must be examined in the light of more adequate information. 
Schools have done a great deal in teaching young people how to lo- 
cate and to classify information. All the skills of study, including 
reading, use of reference material, writing, spelling, and computa- 
tion, play an important part. These skills are necessary to build the 
background of information needed to understand the problem and to 
select and check upon relevant facts. 

The appraising and comparing of the information, however, is a 
slightly different process. Appraising raises questions of ideals, stand- 
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ards, and values. Is it fair to select only one set of opinions or facts? 
What was the purpose of an author or agency in compiling a par- 
ticular set of facts or in presenting a particular case? It involves 
not only judgments about the adequacy of information, but an in- 
sight into the possible motives and beliefs of the persons who com- 
piled, reported, or used the information. 

The process of developing a healthy skepticism instead of a shal- 
ow cynicism is difficult. Many high schools include a unit on public 
opinion and propaganda analysis. There is danger of oversimplifica- 
tion of issues in dealing with persuasion materials, and new ap- 
proaches are being developed in such studies. In an age of cultural 
con ict it is to be expected that many groups would seek to con- 
vince the public that their causes are just. These groups will use 
propaganda, which in itself is not wicked or immoral. The main 
n0t wbetbtr a cause does or does not use propaganda, but 
e er or not the cause itself is just. An unscrupulous use of prop- 
ganda makes suspect a cause that resorts to such use. The critical 
ciinriee w r sbould be not merely for discovering inac- 

basis fn’ " ? , n ^‘ n8 reliabIe information that can be used as the 
should und , , T ht an<1 effectivc action ' Tba effective citizen 

of pcr5l,asion and tr y to detCTmi " e tbe 

aganda should V He shouId be able t0 analyze the symbols of prop- 
specificauotath ° Ch - eck °" ,be reliabilit y and accuracy of 
statements HeTh ° r * tm!** 05 an<! t0 evaluate the logic of persuasive 
dence n re,” , than T" be ia Potion to use a given body of evi- 
suasTon to to " v 6 t0 ' al and be U™U will use per- 

manner (20 :320-33) ' S ° W " tblnkm ® In a wholesome and effective 

ant^STthe valts wh^ 31 ^ so1 ™ 8 iS 

troversy, and upon wWd, ,^ ”7?™ giv “ rise *° tbe C ° n ' 

person who holds a given poffi t vie ° DS might be baSed 

himself why he holds that particulIrTttitad “ n ‘™ erSi . al isSUe aSkS 
stand thp rpmAnc m u, r Ular attitude, and he tries to under- 

stand the reasons why others hold opposing views. 

Selection oj a Solution 

When the problem is clear, and tentative , 

to guide the gathering of the best information avaMe d'eAion 
making, by thinking, by actual trial, or both, is in order. A solution 
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must be accepted, others discarded, or one or more must be changed 
to form new and acceptable conclusions. In some cases the informa- 
tion gathered is not conclusive; it indicates rather that a certain 
proposal should be tested in a particular way before a solution can 
be accepted with a reasonable degree of certainty. Perhaps a new 
problem exists which may be stated thus: Will this work as pre- 
dicted? If the try-out or experiment ends as expected, the conclu- 
sion is strengthened; if not, another conclusion must be tried. 

Not all problems have conclusions which are subject to experi- 
mental test. For example, the controversial question, “Should 18- 
year-olds be allowed to vote? >, is not easily tested. Many decisions 
on civic issues are made by thinking, by considering all the avail- 
able facts and surmising or assuming certain cause-effect relation- 
ships. Often a decision must be reached before adequate tests can be 
made. The life of society continues — it does not wait for tests. The 
fact that many conclusions have to be without complete, adequate 
information should be clearly recognized. Such an acknowledgment 
may deprive a decision of conclusiveness, but it realistically en- 
courages an attitude of open-mindedness to reconsider conclusions 
when new information or evidence is forthcoming. 

Agreement upon a solution is desirable but not always possible. 
Sometimes an approach can be made by finding common values and 
principles upon which opposing groups can agree; these common ele- 
ments may then be the base for widening the area of agreement, for 
analyzing and reducing the areas of disagreement, and for deepening 
insight into the problem. 

Problem-Solving Skills Applied to Controversial Issues 2 

There is no resistance to teaching by the problem-solving method, 
nor in applying the method to such questions as “Why did the 
United States government give the railroads large grants from the 
Western lands?” When current issues are considered, however, al- 
most anything that is important enough to study at all is either con- 
troversial in itself or is related to some large issue on which people 
takes sides and feel strongly. 

In a time like the present, when a popular wave of extreme con- 
cern about loyalty and Americanism is sweeping the country, teach- 

*Ste also Chapter Four, p, S7-SS, and Chapter Eliht, p. 196-201. 
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ers sometimes hesitate to apply the problem-solving method to con- 
troversial issues because their teaching may be misinterpreted as 
reflecting bias or disloyalty. Thus the schools may do less than they 
should for their pupils because of possible community criticism. 

This concern is natural since the very essence of an issue or prob- 
lem which is controversial is that one group of citizens has an intel- 
lectual or emotional attachment to a cherished procedure, belief, or 
group affiliation which is in conflict with the solution advocated by 
another group. This apprehension should not, however, be allowed 
to become an overpowering climate of suspicion which leads to the 
stifling of teaching about controversial issues and the teaching of 
skills which are desirable in considering controversial questions. 

The question is not whether children should hear and talk about 
controversial issues. No school can prevent youth from hearing 
about such issues in their daily lives. The question to be decided is: 
S ould their contacts with controversial issues be limited to expe- 
riences outside the school — or should they meet such issues in school 
where they may learn how to handle them? Youth will meet them 
sooner or later. Hence, it seems far more appropriate to include 
them m the curriculum as natural, normal aspects of life about 
which youth must learn. 


goo sc oo curriculum cannot avoid touching upon contro- 
1 Jt attem Pts to include experiences in contemporary 
’ f e . V . ery nature °f our American society results in differ- 
° Pim ° n ’ Uve with them daily. When changes in our 
wpL h . T I con5id ««i. there is the inevitable choice be- 
ween the old and the new, or as an alternative, the acceptance of a 

orMns W / V"' W * 3re 3 P eo P le of Averse cultural 

tW difflr, 3re mdependent in thought. We have differences and 
ftese drfferences come to light when we make decisions about ac- 

W stf ^ anSe ' a balaaced curriculum, one which includes leam- 
ng about our nch American heritage from the past and learning 
about contemporary affairs controversial issues must be handled. 

For these reasons schools cannot evade the obligation to develop 
cdrzens who have the know-how to deal with controversial civic 
affatrs. The school is m fact, an ideal place to practice technics of 
attack on such problems, always with due safeguards, in a rela- 
tively unbiased atmosphere. Some controversial issnes such as the 
relative merits of various sectarian religious beliefs are clearly be- 
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yond the legal mandate of the schools and should be excluded. 
Schools and teachers must remember that the aim is to develop know- 
how and not to provide a “pat answer” to every one of today’s prob- 
lems even if that were practical. 

Clearly the degree to which the school may deal with current 
problems depends in large measure on the climate of opinion in the 
community. Here indeed is a problem of citizenship education for 
intelligent local leadership to study with lay citizens and the teaching 
staff. Some boards of education have initiated such studies them- 
selves. Sometimes the initiative has come from others. The teachers 
and administrators are bound to respect the community attitude; at 
the same time they have a responsibility for seeking to make the 
community conscious of the importance of such study in the schools. 

Responsibilities oj Teachers 

The schools 7 obligation to develop habits of critical thinking thru 
study of controversial issues carries with it certain cautions to be 
exercised. Teachers who deal with controversial issues in their teach- 
ing should be well trained and aware of the difficulties involved. 

A committee of the National Council for the Social Studies has 
stated as follows the teacher’s responsibility both to his students 
and to his community, in dealing with controversial issues: 

1. To present or to permit the presentation of significant current questions 
by the class. Such questions should be considered in the light of their suitability 
for the age level and the community. 

2. To help students obtain an adequate quantity and variety of materials 
representing all sides of the question. 

3. To help students form their own working questions, pursuit of which will 
lead to greater understanding of the problem. 

4. To call attention to the case for unpopular causes if necessary to assure 
a well-rounded consideration of the question. Points of view should be associated 
with their sponsors rather than with the authority of the teacher. 

5. To help students distinguish between fact and opinion, and to form their 
opinions from the available facts ratber than to look for facts to support a 
preconceived opinion. 

6. To help students discover common goals and areas of agreement while 
recognizing that the generalizations and conclusions of individual students need 
not be alike. 

7. To encourage students to make up their minds on the issue, rather than 
to remain in a state of indecision. Open-mindedness and willingness to change 
a conclusion should be recognized as an essential of critical thinking. 

8. To exemplify good social behavior in a controversial situation, “In the 
heat of discussion it is important that the teacher shall be the most willing to 
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hear another out; the least willing to point the finger of scorn at an unpopular 
position; the most willing to explore to the very bottom any position which may 
be taken; the most willing to examine critically his own position; the fairest, the 
coolest, the most factual person in the discussion.” 

9. To keep in mind his purpose: the development of informed and responsible 
citizens. 

10. To refrain from using his classroom privileges [and prestige] to promote 
parusan politics, sectarian religious views, or selfish propaganda of any kind.” 


The ultimate purpose of teaching skill in solving controversial 
pro ems is to make clear and habitual the generalized procedures 
and viewpoints necessary to attack other problems. Such teaching 
s ou aim to establish an atmosphere where inquiry is fostered; 
where individuals can expand, clarify, and refine their range of 
un erstan ing, and where a student may extend and reconstruct his 
knowledge and experience. 

s jj_ n controversial issues, there usually is some right on each 
for Mrh nYls . e there wouId not be a substantial body of opinion 
or vaht pf an r r - The issue be between two ideals 
to onen tli r ^ a, " pIe ’ a curren t issue in some states is whether 
ctak that ™ 'V : 3 U t0 t PUblic review - In «» general prin- 
posed is resnerf 1 / U [c 5 ? public funds sh °nld not be conceded. Op- 
Those Who i!' 6 f ee ings of the individuals who receive relief. 

X e vI, h u s S d r Ve 3t a dedsion ba ™ weigh these and 
wt • te e s 5 t in nd th r r ng a ^ Si0n in ,he judg-t of 

T™ groups m mav h S ^ !n ?? aKerapt ,0 in ‘«P«t a "d Wf «» “eal. 
ington 0ne IL h ° n0r 1116 George Wash- 

da°y, ";X hat t P „ mTM 0 * “ * d ° sin S ScbmI his birtI " 

honor The ottr 1 ™ * ^ 3 h “ ,ida y * U* ^ bE5t 

toknowandt^GeorgS-^ cMdre " be likdy 

have special exercises that bring out h" 0** rema ' n “ 30 

ments. Again the issue is one of Character and bis achieV . e ' 

probability of greatest good In such ^ “ ‘° Whidl ba5 **' 

both sides are together in b^p” " ^ ‘° reC ° S_ 

••sei... e ,“ ^ r ri ^ rf " 

the class to the conclusion that to him s'eems • ” “ T w 

to develop in his pupils skill in critical thinking Xtt social ptb- 
lems of significance. He will be wise to make Jear to his dass his 
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desire to bring out all sides of a question and the fact that he may 
present arguments for any side, without necessarily being on that 

Si Mo?of lf the major issues confronting society are not appropriate 
foSS the lower grades. However, .***-« 
voung children can identify as controversial, they should be d 
cussed The conversation of the children themselves may give the 
alert teacher clues for identifying the type of controversy which 

all controversial matters which arise. 

Problem Solving Applied to the Life of the School 

The opportunities which are selected to give students experience 

, • nftart vitally the success of the school in 

in problem solving may affect vitally tne sue e 

teaching the skill. Educational research points quite clearly to tne 

^wtf^mftiugh/Xctively, the learnings are applied in 
many situations which are closely ^ of school 
the learning* leventu hybeus nea rl y comparable 
app flip situation in their own - , . 

X m "■ >• ™ ‘ II ”' ml 

•c u* *• oc Tf the ability to form generalizations from di 
specific objectives. II tne ammy , 

verse sources of information and «.nfl.c mg p ^ solving fa (Q 

taught, this should be a definite ^ types of problem5j 

be taught as a tool mth ^ n “ e w situations whh efforts to show 

does not mean that school lite is n j 
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ficulties. But criticism or feelings of dissatisfaction when they do 
occur may be converted into wholesome attempts at improvement. 

For example, one junior high school, instead of hearing comments 
about what was wrong with certain aspects of the school, deliberately 
planned to discuss what students could do for the school and then 
to ask, “What can the school do for you?” (5). The irritating 
statements about what was wrong with the school were thus con- 
verted into problems: 

Hem can boys and girls from different homerooms get better acquainted? 

How can we get more time in the lunchroom? 

How can we get help when we fall behind in our work? 

How can we get into a school club? 


Defined in this way the problems were real to students. They could 
e studied and the solutions in many cases provided basic satisfac- 
tions in day-to-day living such as result when civic problems are 
finally solved in the community. 

The student council is a rich potential source of problem-solving 
" i ua ions ( ). It can be used to teach and practice problem solving 

as easily as parliamentary procedure is now taught. 8 

a Slngle clas ? can open up a problem of wide interest. For 
M e ’ a group °f ei ghth-graders in an elementary school wanted a 
a sttidp f 3Ce t0 , , p ay football. The problem was first discussed in 
The fi t 1 aSSembly and several tentative solutions were suggested. 
aeneralt P J 0P °; WaS ‘° P ' ay ° n sdwo1 > a ™. The student body 
fnu fooL^r ^ W!th th!$ idea si »“ <hey feared that play- 
A second tent r * e fr0nt lawn in which fhey took some pride. 
tresfeaU n re e , 5 °i Ut j 0n Was a **»* lot near the school. 

a building erected on ‘the bt^ery soo?" ^ ** “““ * 

to™:S P ^“ t0 a5k Whether there “y objection 

sufficient top soil tosup^rtt gro^h °f 0,6 Playfkld ^ 

• • ■ \ a growth of grass. This led to many 

betaken Clear W ° uU , 1 ] ave give a PProval before action could 

e™nt“ly°b“ 1113 S ° luti ° a *» «» Problem was 

.ion Of fbe UP IT ‘° ““ ^ steps toward the solu- 

neMed t T” ^ f ° Und ttat iuformation was 

needed b efore the p.ck-and-shovel action could begin. Parents, books, 


*S*e also Chapter Eleven, p. 264-69. 
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catalogs, landscape architects, teachers, and other sources were con- 
sulted in order to give the best answer to the following questions: 
What kind of soil was needed? How much soil was necessary? Where 
could it be obtained? How much would it cost? How could money be 
raised? How could the soil be prepared? What kind of grass was 
desirable? When should the seed be planted? How should the seed be 
planted? What care was necessary after planting? Each of these 
separate problems was given a separate treatment without losing 
sight of its importance in solving the main problem. 

The component parts of the big problem were solved and a grassy 
play space for football was achieved. What is perhaps more im- 
portant for citizenship education is that with one real school prob- 
lem, a big one, composed of many smaller problems, the teacher was 
ready and able to help children complete five or six problem-solving 
cycles and generalize the problem-solving method. 

The school student council is sometimes extended to a city or 
county student council with representatives from the individual 
schools. The city or county council gives opportunity for considera- 
tion of problems affecting a larger area than a single neighborhood. 
Also the area council encourages practice in the selection of good 
representatives, an activity of great importance in a republic such 
as the United States. 

Skills in Problem Solving Needed by All 

Problem solving is appropriate at every grade level and in most 
subjects. It is true, of course, that the treatment will range from a 
very simple level in primary grades to a more complex and complete 
analysis in the high-school grades. Experiences to develop problem- 
solving ability are specially relevant to social studies and science, 
but need not be limited to these fields. 

Teachers who are to be helpful to children who are trying to learn 
critical thinking and problem solving need periodic experiences them- 
selves in these very activities. When the members of a school faculty 
are working together on problems of curriculum improvement, each 
teacher is equipping himself to guide his pupils in problem solving. 
Also, the teacher who each year or oftener has the experience of 
learning something new is better able to appreciate how the child 
feels as he starts on some new activity. 
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In proposing an emphasis on critical thinking as an essential skill 
for citizens who wish to participate effectively in civic affairs, the 
stress in this discussion has been placed on teaching the concept 
of attacking a problem in a systematic way — by using procedural 
steps. This should not obscure the fact that a number of other skills 
are necessary. Skill in discussion, in planning, in managing the 
mechanical aspects of group work, and in maintaining good human 
relations are all closely related and often integrated with problem- 
solving activities. The habit of demanding and evaluating evidence 
is essential to good citizenship in our modern society. The basic 
discipline of problem solving, however, is a thread that gives con- 
tinuity to activities in which other skills may be taught and prac- 
ticed. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Practicing Effective Citizenship 


W hy are we concerned about developing abilities to act 
effectively as citizens? We have said the schools and other 
educative agencies should give pupils the knowledge essential for 
citizenship (Chapter Eight), the proper attitudes of the good neigh- 
bor (Chapter Nine), and the capacity to solve problems (Chapter 
Ten). Is that not enough? Is it not agreed that schooling should 
deal with skills and with theoretical knowledge and leave to the 
individual the application of what the schools teach? Would not 
schools go beyond their limits of responsibility if they became 
involved in application of knowledge to community action? 

Such questions bother both laymen and teachers. These doubts 
arise partly from fear that schools might become channels of 
political action of partisan groups. Such fear is justified when we 
observe how children and youth in fascist and communist states 
have been led in mass action to accomplish results that the dicta- 

£T! °A. the state demanded. All freedom-loving people would pro- 
hibit this use of schools. 


In this chapter we shall present the point of view that the 
ogica a ernative to the citizenship action program as conducted 
*?. 6 f. C . aos .° a s ^ ave state is not a condition of “no citizen- 
■ t* aC 7 IE ^ m ac ^°°^ s - the contrary, many excellent schools 
merica ave demonstrated that citizenship education can 
compass ochonas well as thought and thereby can enhance the 
goals and methods of a democratic community 

0 f“r: e ° f v e d ° Ubt ° f ‘ en rai5ed <»e advisability 

t “ E P aC “ VitieS in the «*ool program is rooted 

ovTr the laws of learning. The wise 

W,Se ‘ eaCher haVC a,wa ^ known that one has not 
it info „ , 3 n 0nC ?/ ° r a pr!nci P le he has translated 

ke n himsTf n “• 0ne does not lear " to swim until he can 
nreL h 7 h 7, 3,1 • m ° v!n8 thru fte water. True, one can 
prepare to be a better swimmer by studying the scientific theories 
of buoyancy, of body mechanics, and many related bits of knowl- 
edge; one can imagine making the bodily adjustments and motions 
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of arms and legs and breathing properly “ ^ 
the advanced observation, study, and speculation in the world ImU 
not assure the landlubber that he can survive in water only 1 by 
practicing the act of swimming m water can the art be 


Good Learning Leads to Action 

Modern educational theory, supported by P^tSSfthft 
and by common sense, holds that any earning 
does not include practice and application ,n real 1 
The revolution that has taken place unng { thi 

preparation of a physician is typical of ^ acceptanc^ ol this 

learning theory ' experiments, and subjectmatter- 

tematic series of " knowledge and the attitudes 

mastery exercises . he has _to Jea schools dQ nQt stop ^ 

of a doctor ? f * confronted with the demand to 

“book learning. The stuaenr is , it l is considered 

act on his knowledge: the internship in o '' P a ^ “ ation 
by many medical educators to be the cap 

of the doctor. No parent would think of generaliz - 

a physician who had gone no fur ^ ^ medical cou rse. 

ing about the lectures and pn b j bv action. 

We insist that knowledge 

In similar manner, the art . f ^ ^ ^ and following 

. learned by mastery of knowle g ^ J loya lties, and problem- 

the inculcation of a izensh'p . k 1 ^ ^ young dfl . 

solving skills, schools must P ‘ fa phase of learning, 

SMT rr^repare for citizenship may he 

^Studies have been conducted that 

of the best informed citizens to dvic affairS) the re 

of their communities. Among th hQW communiti es could 

are some who know a great d ^ knowIed ge and right atti- 
be improved. Yet these with P ^ crM ; dze oth ers who 

tudes sometimes do no > more th ^ ^ state _ or natio n. Per- 
are trying to do what they can lies at the root of this 

haps the lack of &e schools are partly to blame? 

passive behavior. Could it be tna 
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Surveys show that many of these passive citizens have adequate 
knowledge; therefore, the schools have had some success in im- 
parting fact and theory. But to the extent that schools separated 
thought and action by not giving the pupils the chance to carry 
out in citizenship activity the implications of their growing knowl- 
edge, to that extent the schools may have unintentionally taught 
young citizens to be content with knowing. The full gamut of 
knowledge and action in citizens is best assured if schools de- 
liberately teach so that knowledge leads to action. 

At this point it is equally necessary to point out that action 
without knowledge is undesirable. We are all too familiar with the 
citizen who is forever jumping into action without knowing the 
acts and principles out of which effective action grows or with- 
out understanding the probable consequences of the specific action 
a - en. e young citizen who impulsively starts a public collec- 
0 U ? clothes * or a destitute classmate may undo the effec- 
ness o steps already being taken by the principal to provide the 
hete as" 5, ^ el P ' vith °« publicity, and to secure other remedial 
ba . j We ' ‘• ^aching of citizenship demands that action be 

and „,d P ° n esta ^ facts and be sensitive to the immediate 

in Chante co “ e J uei '“ s ‘hat may follow. This point is made clear 
■ n Chapters Eight, Nine, and Ten. 

irnDliet/ tSr 1 ^, 1 - E1 ! ven em Phasizes practice in action, it is not 

and problem-solving ** ‘ han kn0wledge ' 

to the neeWi „r ,i. 8 e ’ that any one Phase can he stressed 
and the result 6 ° tkers ' Leave out any one of these components 
to provide a IrocT ^ disa PP°“‘i"S- Schools are obligated 

balance and int 8 ? ■ ° f experiences that will assure the proper 
balance and interrelationships of all four. 

Curriculum Organization for Citizenship 

large and it ™ nfrontin 8 tlle schools in citizenship education is 

* 

r sirs ll " p, "t : 

to citfzensWn ed, T °1 “* Schtral ™™ulum are not confined 
Ind accomnusn , AS ' he fr ° ntiers ° f human understanding 

and accomplishment are pushed outward, each new problem lays 
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"*«“ “HS?“ 

-£A2StfU.5rHrss 

';3.““s£ Si“: 

of childhood and y° u *. Some f t» ^ Yearbook commission 
been discussed in Chapter Eight. w support 

"rSHssr.*." 

r, p s"h'p" .s* — - - »"'• t ""'' 

"SrSss-^.^ 

from many submitted to the C communit y arenas discussed 

provide action experiences m tne s 
earlier in Chapter Six. 

The Family Community 
The home and family 

heart of the series of concentric , .. u v ; nE a s an 

tively few schools have treated "his mult nof be construed 
integral part of citizenship educa • education in the 

to mean that only a few schools ncludejam ^ placing 

curriculum. On the ; .“ ntr ^ ry ’ . q{ objec tives and this trend 
family education high on the 3 lay organiza tions, and 

is strongly supported ^ f these efforts to pre- 

by youth themselves. ith shg brought into close 

pare for membership in the family group -n 

relation with the total P rogr “ m hoo , career , the pupil is provided 
At several times during his s ’ better understanding 

with experiences that contribute 
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and behavior in family living. The typical focus of the curriculum 
in the first years of the primary school has to do with the home 
and family life; children are surrounded with a classroom environ- 
ment rich in stimulation toward study of the family. The children 
compare their families to find that some are large and some small 
in number; in some families there are younger and older brothers 
and sisters and in other families an only child; some of the children 
in the class have close association with grandparents, uncles and 
aunts, and cousins, while others do not; some families live in sep- 
arate houses while others live in multiple dwellings or apartment 
houses; some families have always lived in the same house or 
same neighborhood, while others have moved from house to house or 
migrated from locality to locality. 

These children, under good teachers, soon discover significant 
information about the functions of the family group and the roles 
^ CaC k mem bers: a family provides shelter for the 
children and grownups, a family organizes the feeding and clothing 
of its members, a family protects its members from illness and 
rom arm, a family is concerned with fun and recreation for all, 
a f y assures each child constant love and guidance, and in scores 
o o er ways the family unit is the prime source of human satisfac- 


J!!wu 0dern , class . roorn teacher is not content, however, to leave 
. 1 ren on y with clearer understanding of the family group 
, . Unc ‘™ s ' 8 ood teacher gives equal effort to providing 
shilk nfh 8 h 'i, ren a< kquate opportunities to practice the 
f t, ° me mem t ) ership. The teacher seeks the cooperation 

the rotht r f rr and Cl05e rdatives b y recommending that in 
small but em - am y ° rganiz . ati0n the child be allowed to take a 
familv ernim Th res P“ ns,1>i bty in the various activities of the 

eiiirlefl i»t f i tU Sa b° o1 and borne cooperation children are 
gu d d to take charge of family pets, , 0 help ; n the duties of hou se- 

™ ^ r 8, t0 ‘ ake n,0re responsibility for their own 

telenhnn 3 J' > ™ ger brothers and sisters, to answer the 

telephone and the doorbell, to participate in family councils where 
decisions appropriate to childhood are to be made, and in nu- 
merous ways to contribute a child’s part to making family life 
more satisfying for all its members. Behavior that is immediately 
rewarding thru approval by one’s family is behavior that most 
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surely will leave with the growing family citizen permanent tend- 
encies to repeat such behavior. To the extent that this school-and- 
home cooperation, so promisingly inaugurated by the curriculum 
of the primary school, can be continued thruout the years of child- 
hood and adolescence, to that extent will the citizenship of family 
members within American homes be benefited in the future. 

There is also a focal point in the adolescent’s schooling where 
attention can be given to preparing for family living. This time 
typically comes in the senior year when a course on “American 
ro ems is frequently offered. In such an offering the pupil is 
6 p *j d see place of the family in modern society, to under- 
s an what factors seem to give greatest promise in successfully 
se ecting a partner for founding a family, to appreciate the financial 
o igations that must be undertaken in founding a family, to grasp 
le serious ut joyful responsibilities of parenthood, and in many 

.°. Ul tke intellectual and emotional stature required for 
good citizenship in a family unit. 

doe^nnM*!! 0 ' a V S . ! rue in the P rimar y grades, the good school 
the modern & U ” m ‘ S h ed tke f° ur f°ld job of developing citizenship; 
edge £ “T Um ui Parallel3 3nd follows increasing knowl- 
urged P r °, b . Ie ?- S0 . lvin S ski » ^th action. Each youth is 

tion in DractiV ^ 1S and to obtain consent and coopera- 

Budget "T °/ thC $kills in sol ™g the family problems. 

“ emerprise wwch an 
responsibility ioi estimatin'* fn y ° Uth J who has been g‘ ven some 

a period and then tried to keen Th- eXpen f s ,f or a fami ‘ y !m 
come has had • keep the ex P e «ses in line with the m- 

better funior eXperience tha ‘ ™11 make him a 

pare him for a stofla 5 PreSent hoU5eho]d a " d Partially P re ‘ 
pare hrm for a s.mrlar responsibility when he founds his own family 

disiraTicwtUT^'T ?" P*- courses will 

their understanding gained thru stu rtv f y ™ th m3y ‘ 

develop the habits and skills essential tn° 5°^ ? llV ?? g an< ? ^ 
can homes. entlal to good citizenship in Ameri- 

— „„ k„i. 
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nied or discouraged from electing such subjects; there is a slight 
tendency for the enrolment of boys to increase, but the statistics 
show a deplorable unbalance of the two sexes in exposure to tech- 
nical skills in homemaking. In this area, guidance and curriculum 
workers together with parents should attempt to provide training 
for a larger percent of both sexes, but particularly of boys. 

In homemaking courses, young people are given practice in the 
care of infants; care and feeding of the sick; purchase and prepara- 
tion of nutritious food; purchase, making, and care of clothing; 
home building and furnishing; home management; human rela- 
tions basic to harmonious family living; and many other aspects 
of citizenship for the home community practiced under school and 
home supervision. 

In the curriculum development of the future there needs to be 
more attention to activities for developing better family life. Those 
experiences begun in the primary grades need to be maintained 
thruout the intermediate and the upper grades. Too long a gap 
exists for most school children between the currently typical ex- 
posures in Grade I and again in Grade XII. Systematic repetition 
and expansion of citizenship training for home life will surely win 
approval of lay and professional educators and result in oppor- 
tunities in every division of the school curriculum. 

The School Community 

School life has been proposed in Chapter Six as the second of the 
series of concentric circle communities for which young citizens 
must be educated. Currently the school community constitutes the 
most widely accepted arena within which educational leaders are 
planning experiences for citizenship development. This century has 
witnessed the gradual adoption of the concept that the school com- 
munity can be a unit, representative of the larger communities, 
which might be thought of as the peculiar preserve of educators 
to use as their prime training ground for citizenship. Volumes have 
been written to show the parallels existing between the school as a 
self-contained community and the larger communities of the adult 
world. Conscious that such parallels do exist, many educators have 
argued that teaching children and youth to be good citizens of their 
school community would be one guarantee that they would behave 
as good citizens in forger communities. 
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Most teachers are familiar with the objectives and procedures 
of pupil participation in school control as practised both in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The following principles of organi- 
zation are stated by the National Council for the Social Studies: 


I. The school should feel a continuous need for the council. 

2 The entire school, faculty included, should be represented. 

■ e average pupil should feel his representation and his own responsibility. 
y in general, there should be no restrictions— marks, sex, teacher approval, 
etc., on council membership. 

resnn^hn;f? eml 7 C k a n< J, eacb comm ‘ttee or subgroup should assume definite 
responsibility and be held strictly accountable for it. 

7 The C0l f nc 'l’s responsibility should be specifically defined. 

7. The principal should retain veto power. 

ciplinarybody ^ St ° uM not be considered e!tber a trouble-shooting or a dis- 

i SfEttzzzst ssr- by — — 

II. The macWner^n?*? 0 ^ be , reasonab,e and be closely supervised, 
fa the local setting, „ ot iSly ^4' SimP ' e ' a " d * Sh ° UM be 

to all who rar^to attMd b ° Uld ** held res “ ,arI >’' Dn sch °°> lime, and bc “P 01 

typewritcr"etc 5 ^Sould he^ C pro^ded 1UiPmCnl— PermanEnt r °° m ' filinS rabinet! ' 

15. The^'counci^shoul^^'ive 0n ' ^ adap,ation should be made. 

and problems. g cont, nuous publicity to its ideals, activities, 

16. The local conned should affiliate with c0U n cil associations. (14ilM I)* 

ganiza^iorLVL^hbh^chonT^ structure of a S eneral 0r ; 

responsibility from student bodvV" ^ ‘ here “ & S, ’ ng ' e ° 

Figure VI portravs a m ° dy * committ ees and subcommittees. 

faculty serve o„Tva ri X ot C :r e u StrUCtUre ’ “ whkh P Upi ' S a " d 

The work of srhnni ^ councils and interlocking directorates. 

where the ^ 0 ^lS T? “ 3 ^ ° f ™ lurity 

over the nation. The National Cm fairIy WeU standard,zed 

again cited for an illustrative l^M mi S ° da ' StUdkS 15 u 
carried on by pnpiis thru tMj^ ° f ^ 

5: t-P -*7. hobby seiection 

street ’ rndor > classroom, lunch room, library, 


* See references at end of the chapter. The first • 

its number Jo the list of references; the number foIWinl ‘H pare , nlh «« identifies a publication by 
•the publication. loiiowing the colon refers to specific pages witfun 
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i 3. Service — welcoming, visitation, special help, loan funds, managing school 
ections 

4, Drives and campaigns — safety, posture, courtesy, punctuality, Red Cross, 
ommunity Chest 

5. Care of school and personal property — lost and found, trophies, beautifi- 
ition 

iGURE V. — GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF HIGH- SCHOOL STUDENTS, 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


STUDENT BODY 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

(Elected) 


Home Room Officers 

represen- p resident vi «- Sectary Treasurer ot , three 
tatives president classes 

(55) (*) 


CABINET 

(Committee chairmen appointed by President with consent of 
Executive Council) 


Build- 
Assem- fags 
My and 
Grounds 


, Consti- Dis- Public- . 
Clubs tution play ity Social 


Student 

Recrea- Ways and 
tion Means 
Lounge 
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Most teachers are familiar with the objectives and procedures 
of pupil participation in school control as practised both in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The following principles of organi- 
zation are stated by the National Council for the Social Studies: 

1. The school should feel a continuous need for the council. 

2. The entire school, faculty included, should be represented. 

. e average pupil should feel his representation and his own responsibility. 
■ n general, there should be no restrictions — marks, sex, teacher approval, 
etc., on council membership. 

M •. mem ^ e , r a , nd eac ^ committee or subgroup should assume definite 
respoMbihty and be held strictly accountable for it. 

6. The area of the council’s responsibility should be specifically defined. 

7. The principal should retain veto power. 

ciplina^ bod U y ndl ** considered either a trouble-shooting or a dis- 

lion o?nmZ C L Sh °“ 1 t”'! t J l l,empl 10 on a " activities by itself; coopera- 
, “ Tn T ^ 5 should be continuously sought. 

U The macMne™ o7,g h ° U J d b \ reas0 “ ble “d be closely supervised, 
for the local setting, not sWshly copfed^ S ' mP ' e ’ ^ “ 5h0l " d deVd ° Ped 
to alUhocare toTtSnd 1 ' 01 ' 1 ' 1 ^ hdd ree “ ,arI >’' ° n school time, and be open 
typemit«"etc S — Should beprovided U ' Pment permanent room ' fiIin S cabinets, 

15. The tl council t AouH a riSl" >n ’ a ,“ d adaplation sbouW b e made. 

and problems. 8 6 contmuous publicity to its ideals, activities, 

16. The local council should affiiiate with council associations. (14:IM*>* 
ganization in^n slt0 ™ 8 ra Phically the structure of a general or- 

responsibility from^tudent'bod 0 '^ Wh!Ch ‘ here " 3 Sing ' e ° f 
Figure VT nnrtn, ° od y to committees and subcommittees. 

faculty serve on a variety ofTundl ! n which pupi ' S “ d 

The work nf i y C . 0Unc s an ^ interlocking directorates. 

where the L, ;ft , v.° UnCiIs has reached > stage of maturity 

over the nation. The^a ional"^^^ ^ ,a ‘ rly WeH standardized 
again cited for ’ Councl1 for the Social Studies is here 

carried «» ^ 

J:coXaudco e S 


See references at end of the chapter The 
i(s number in the list of references; thi namh^fSw. ! “ Parentheses identifies a publication by 
the publication. njmb ' r roll °»‘as the colon refers to specific page* *1^“ 
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6. Public functions — programs, exhibitions, parties, dances, conventions 

7. School gardening — landscaping, plants, flowers, shrubs, exhibits 
S. School cafeteria — decoration, publicity, conduct 

9. Surveys — study habits, tardiness, health, library, traffic 

10. Special days and weeks — Books, Education, Friendship, Brotherhood, 
State, United Nations, etc. 

11. Finance — financial system for school activities (often including all school 
:lubs), auditing, tickets, thrift, publicity 

12. Intra-school competitions — scholarship, sports, dramatics, attendance 

13. Interscholastic activities — program exchanges, visits, letters, publications, 
forensics, athletics, musicals, dramatics, dances. (14:15) 

In a school where pupils participate in the planning and manage- 
ment of their own affairs, such as suggested above, there are many 
opportunities for learning to apply the basic elements of democratic 
citizenship: respect for the worth of others’ rights, opinions, and 
personality traits regardless of race, creed, or social or economic 
status; loyalty to the democratic technic of the use of intelligence 
in problem solving and a distrust of the use of force or intrigue; 
and universal participation in the solution of social and civic prob- 
lems. 

Thruout this volume, the Commission has held that the action 
phase of citizenship education must be supported by a firm foun- 
dation of knowledge, attitudes, and problem-solving technics. A 
bulletin from the New York City schools divides the learning design 
into three phases: discussion phase, investigation phase, and action 
phase. Under the action phase, the New York report says : 

The aim is to translate discussion [and investigation] of the problem under 
consideration into a related . . . activity. . . . Action should reconcile deeds 
with words. Under teacher guidance, the pupils initiate, plan, carry out and 
evaluate an activity which contributes to the well-being of the school. . . . 
Success depends upon the cooperation of pupils, teachers, and parents in working 
together to promote the general welfare. (12:9) 

The same bulletin presents several illustrations of the pattern of 
civic activity by student organizations (12:10). Figure VII repro- 
duces one of these examples. 

Some schools give careful attention to the constitution of the 
student council and its three governmental branches — legislative, 
executive, and judicial — on the grounds that the basic lessons of 
representative democratic government can be learned by young 
citizens in the school setting. The judicial branch, or student court, 
is seriously questioned, however, by those who feel that the punish- 
ment of offenders should not be delegated to students (10:275-79). 
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FIGURE VI.— STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, NORTH PHOENIX HIGH SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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6. Public functions — programs, exhibitions, parties, dances, conventions 

7. School gardening — landscaping, plants, flowers, shrubs, exhibits 

8. School cafeteria — decoration, publicity, conduct 

9. Surveys — study habits, tardiness, health, library, traffic 

10. Special days and weeks — Books, Education, Friendship, Brotherhood, 
State, United Nations, etc. 

11. Finance — financial system for school activities (often including all school 
clubs), auditing, tickets, thrift, publicity 

12. Intra-school competitions — scholarship, sports, dramatics, attendance 

13. Interscholastic activities— program exchanges, visits, letters, publications, 
forensics, athletics, musicals, dramatics, dances. (14:15) 

In a school where pupils participate in the planning and manage- 
ment of their own affairs, such as suggested above, there are many 
opportunities for learning to apply the basic elements of democratic 
citizenship: respect for the worth of others’ rights, opinions, and 
personality traits regardless of race, creed, or social or economic 
status; loyalty to the democratic technic of the use of intelligence 
in problem solving and a distrust of the use of force or intrigue; 
and universal participation in the solution of social and civic prob- 
lems. 

Thruout this volume, the Commission has held that the action 
phase of citizenship education must be supported by a firm foun- 
dation of knowledge, attitudes, and problem-solving technics. A 
bulletin from the New York City schools divides the learning design 
into three phases: discussion phase, investigation phase, and action 
phase. Under the action phase, the New York report says: 

The aim is to translate discussion [and investigation] of the problem under 
consideration into a related . . . activity. - • • Action should reconcile deeds 
with words. Under teacher guidance, the pupils initiate, plan, carry out and 
evaluate an activity vhich contributes to the well-being of the school. . . , 
Success depends upon the cooperation of pupils, teachers, and parents in working 
together to promote the general welfare. (12:9) 

The same bulletin presents several illustrations of the pattern of 
civic activity by student organizations (12:10). Figure VII repro- 
duces one of these examples. 

Some schools give careful attention to the constitution of the 
student council and its three governmental branches — legislative, 
executive, and judicial — on the grounds that the basic lessons of 
representative democratic government can be learned by young 
citizens in the school setting. The judicial branch, or student court, 

Is seriously questioned, however, by tho^e who feel that the punish- 
ment of offenders should not be delegated to students (10:275-79). 
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FIGURE VII.— THREE-PHASE PATTERN OF STUDENT ACTIVITY 
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As summarized by the National Association of Secondary-School 
•Prmcipais, the following steps are essential to success in the or- 
gamzation of a student council: 

schoot intonsultaUon S tS SdSS"’' demoCTati<: government for the 
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2. Survey the literature in the field in order to become thoroughly familiar 
with it and to evaluate it in terms of what is adaptable to the needs of the school. 

3. Discuss student council organization with other principals and advisers 
in schools which have councils. These should be those having various types or 
forms of constitutions. Likewise, one who has had experience with the operation 
of councils under various types of constitutions will generally be helpful in 
giving an intelligent evaluation of the good and poor points of each. 

4. Visit schools to watch various types of organizations in action, to observe 
council meetings, and to see council projects in progress. 

5. Attend, if possible, a regional, state, or national conference of student 
councils. 

6. Believe wholeheartedly that student participation and cooperation in the 
management of the school are essential parts of any good program of secondary- 
school instruction. 

7. Choose sponsors who are familiar with student participation in school man- 
agement, who are enthusiastic about it, and who have ability to lead without 
being autocratic — teachers who have the knack of getting students to feel that 
they are doing things worth while. They should be advisers, not dictators. 

8. Begin with a minimum of responsibilities and projects, increasing these as 
the council shows advancement in assuming additional ones with success, i.e., 
provide progressively educative experience. 

9. Develop a program of training for student council officers and other mem- 
bers. 

10. Provide for the upgrading of sponsors. 

11. Provide ample time for the conduct of the work of the student council. 

12. Provide supervision for optimal instructional outcomes. 

13. Select strong student leaders. 

14. Make a study of a number of constitutions used by other councils as an 
aid in developing one for the new student council. This may well become the 
first major project of a committee of students and faculty. (10:25-26) 

Attention to such matters as suggested above will lessen the chance 
of failure and improve the quality of the citizenship education for 
children and youth in the school community. The point must be 
stressed again and again that unless the faculty are conscious of 
the citizenship learnings inherent in pupil participation in school 
control and systematically guide the activities toward their best 
citizenship potentialities, the mere existence of a council or of school 
dubs will not guarantee the practice in action consistent with our 
educational objectives. In other words, good citizenship learning 
comes not by chance, but by careful study, planning, and execution. 

The Neighborhood Community 

Moving on to the third of the circles in our series of concentric 
communities, we now focus on the work of forward-looking schools 
in providing action experiences for children and youth in neighbor- 
hood citizenship. This arena of citizenship has recently come into 
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FIGURE VII.— THREE-PHASE PATTERN OF STUDENT ACTIVITY 
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3. To provide opportunity for our young people to plan and carry out their 
own proposals for community development. 

The following partial list of concessions demonstrates the wide participation 
in the Community Halloween Carnival: 

Hot Dogs — Youth Council 
Cake Walk — Student-Teacher Club 
Lemonade— Woman’s Club 
Ice Cream — -Highland School PTA 
Peanuts and Popcorn — -Forrest PTA 
Country Store — Bass PTA 
Doughnuts and Coffee— Camp Fire Girls 

The neighborhood currently reports that the Bass Youth Council has firmly 
established in this community the notion that Halloween can be safe, wholesome, 
constructive, and a great deal of fun for young and old alike. The returns to 
the neighborhood in economic savings are substantial. Equally significant is 
the growth in citizenship that accrues to the youth thus given a chance to 
behave as good citizens on behalf of the general welfare. 

From the extensive literature on the subject and from the nu- 
merous reports submitted to the Yearbook Commission it is clear 
that many schools are turning to the neighborhood as the area in 
which to practice group action in citizenship service. The lessons 
learned could be used to extend this type of civic education to wider 
communities — local, state, nation, and world. 

The Local Community 

Within Atlanta, a representative American local community, 
there are many neighborhoods like the one of the Bass High School 
described in the illustration immediately preceding. These neighbor- 
hoods taken together constitute the City of Atlanta. In less densely 
populated areas, the rural neighborhoods are caught up in a larger 
pattern of the county system. So we think of a city or of a county, 
consisting of several neighborhoods, as a local community. 

The problems of citizenship for a city or a county are at the same 
time alike and different from the problems of the component neigh- 
borhoods. The problems arc different in the respect of being (a) 
more impersonal and (b) more complex. 

The problems become impersonal because they involve people 
and institutions that are not as familiar to the average citizen as 
arc those of the neighborhood. One more or less knows his neighbors. 
Problems of concern to those who live and work closely together 
in neighborhoods are solved usually by direct means; there is less 
dependence on third parties or institutions to carry out joint under- 
takings and settle minor difficulties. 


Potato Chips — Y-Teens 
Waffles and CoffCe — Future Homemakers 
Club 

Ginger Bread and Apple Cider — Band 
Club 

French Fried Potatoes — Jr. Red Cross 
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prominence thru the “community school” movement, in which the 
school has enlarged its scope of responsibility to include develop- 
ment of both the individual pupil and the community. As leaders 
in community schools view the movement to date, they are aware 
of the too narrowly restricted concept of community as synonymous 
with the neighborhood. But regardless of this criticism, we have 
many more examples of pupil participation in social and civic im- 
provement in the immediate neighborhood than in any other of 
the concentric circle communities. 


Neighborhood improvement as the vehicle for learning how to 
e ave as good citizens is recognized in a variety of books and 
monographs (See especially 3:11-13, 110-41. 4. 8:171-200, 295- 
. 10.206-55.) Typical of the practices is one reported from the 
New Rochelle High School in New York : 


high-school^nunn^ 0 ^ a*,. a - dangerous traffic hazard that was of concern to the 
nected two main ^ fam i lies ' A ■“"»». rough, and winding road con- 

sriuctive^to TemoviTfi 16 ! N ° a '™ed to be doing anything con- 

of their sponsors dechMlTtiS' Fn P!lS °/, the high sch ° o1 wi,h the B uida ” ce 

with school anUmnV J t0 , ti J c * cle tbe problem. They discussed the situation 
of the police dena tml n “ ghborhood leaders. They consulted the files 

took pictures of kk° 6nd the incidence of accidents on this road. They 

on this road over a nerioH *y' C . oncea l£ d <St0p ” si 8 ns and of accidents occurring 
the concealed "ston”*i«m« , Tbey took a count of traffic violations at 

the road, and for instalHnv tr flf ?. r ? U ated petitions for widening and resurfacing 
their findings, illustrated^ith ni‘ g ? tS or , radar s P eed checks. They summarized 
petitions, the pupils visited theVi ? nd sketches - Reinforced with the 

action. As a result the CniuirM r, l y Council to present the findings and urge 
the possibilities of widening aSTeSa^'ae'^ lightS a " d StUdM f “ rlhM 

the problem of Soween rand"fom b ° rh0 ° d Served by lhe Eass High Sch °?’ 
Bass Youth Council workine rlncpj 01 ar ? Se annuall y to annoy the citizens. The 
the opportunities for good recreatio h * h ,! Bass Commu " it y Council, studied 
showed that a community center fl i"' l ?. e clu,dten and youth. The sutvey 
worked out for a well-rounded Dt m , ™ badIy needed - A P Ian w “ 

City of Atlanta, the authorities of lhe n* re ™ all ™»l program in which the 
would cooperate. In October of 104s it, “ a5s Hlgh School > and private groups 
celebration under the new nlan Tn.. l " e canter was ready for the first Halloween 
The Community Halloween Carnival'isT'™™ °- f ths camival read: , 

by the Bass Youth Council and snpnon,d c ™f u , n,t y-wide activity, sponsored 
munity Council. Its purposes are chSly a* ''-beartedly by the Bass Com- 

m«t “4 abaorb ^ “ cite ‘ 

2. To encourage our people to celebrate inn ' Hal, . owee ' 1 festIval - , 
contribute to the creation of better community '^ ™,'™ “ “ manner 
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problem .1 «■ •» ““““ 

above list becomes a i difficult one. d u this local com- 

Perhaps in the school PJ°S™™ 0 ‘“up.ls the action experi- 
munity is the best arena in w lc ncept 0 f community as 

— f ** 

citizens-workmg-thru-pu v ^ 5 a p t he dusters 

the-basic-human-cooperative-ac ivi ^ developed in this 

of human activity are present and more h.gn y y 

o«„, the school Ihohldeeptal ^ 

periences that will result as part o{ a total integrated 

-h .p*»> » •’* 

of “viewing with commurn ^e'mernture of civic education reports 
Rarely does one fi^.n the Utem^ ^ ^ yQUth the compre - 

that show how a sch ° o1 £ £ the {ore going. Scattered here and 
hensive experiences implie y e d together by educators and 

there are the pieces that need ^ 

made the prototype o f com of good citizenship could 

deep understanding and to , , he ma i n p i 0 t is drawn 

emerge. In the « also taken from 

from the city of Philade P » -Rarbara California; New York 
Whitmell, Virginia; County Virginia; and many other 

City; Des Moines; *^2KinU^W^ 
places. The montage here presented 

in its totality: 


The Old City Looks Ahead 

a u« history Its great colonial founder had 
The City was proud of tts a geand ^J jth skm and care he had drawn 

conceived of a community of r r_ r eve ry aspect of human activities, 

up a plan for the new city with ™ns. delation and recrea- 

His map showed the principal re ’ rovide f or pedestrian traffic and for 

tional areas to be developed. Streets ^ schools, parks, and public 

horse-drawn vehicles were p * e the panning was sound, the City grew 
buildings were assigned spa ^;. B „ nd func t;onal cities in the world, 
to be one of the most beautiful remain in its original state of peace 

But history did not allow the L y ^ {ought and won . Great events asso- 
and harmony. The Revolutio *j ar y . _,i indeoendence occurred that made sacred 
dated with human liberty and na 1 scientific revolution was gaining 

some of the City’s ground and buiiamgs- 
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But when one faces the problems of a larger geographic area, 
the entire city or county, one knows personally only a few people 
with whom he shares common concern. Because of the lack of per- 
sonal contact, the citizen is apt to rely on institutions or “the other 
fellow” to carry the responsibility for solving the problems com- 
mon to all. In the rural neighborhood people cooperate directly to 
protect their property: if a fire breaks out, all citizens rush to help 
and the “volunteer firemen” can hardly be distinguished from the 
citizens who have not been so designated. In the larger local 
community, the protection of property is assigned to regular and 
specialized agencies. The lay citizens out of curiosity may rush to 
a fire but the policemen and firemen, specialists trained for their 
jobs, take charge both of the fire and of the crowd. Thus the lack 
of personal identification of the citizen with the solution of the 
local community problem makes the educational task of citizenship 
preparation more difficult in this larger arena. 

Life in the local community is far more complex than in the 
• T rC * ntima * e subordinate communities. Traces of each 
o e basic human cooperative activities are carried on in every 
community, no matter how small. But not until one focuses on the 
^° 1 JJI n 'i 1 ! lty 1 { ! oes . the com Plete range of activities become ap- 
ti • ‘ ,. 11 ^* 1S c * rc k citizens must be conscious of and par- 

ticipate directly or indirectly in all phases: 

pSS £3 STT? 8 Iife ' P r °P“‘y. and natural resources 

rroaucing and distributing goods and services 

Consuming goods and services 

Transporting goods and people 

Communicating ideas and feelings 

pSrr«sr fomaied ““ tim 

" *■— - — 

ness of t P ^ em ' n c ’ t j 7en? ^‘P education is developing an aware- 
that htsni- ^ encom P as sing structure of human cooperative activity 
tirely alone S , every “ mimm ity. For Robinson Crusoe living en- 
But Crusoe’’; G em c ^‘ zens ^'f’ behavior is not involved, 
denlv ex sts "a" ?5 lday atriy « »n the scene, a community sud- 
dlv's DarMs and team " ork ° n Crusoe’s and Fri- 

rr L 0 £ n ?^ essaf y lf the good life is to develop. Put many 
11 ays to gether into a modern local community and 
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and arc closely knit together to make IhfdrfW™ 

relations of a human community came into clearer pe P 
worked and played with the model. 

Building Tomorrow's Neighborhood 

After some months of this '"^^erfmady ' to the second phase, 

mission and the teachers t ruou represented by its model and to dis- 

Each school was asked to study the ar P ducc a life more convemen 

Lu,d — 1 in a sccond mode 

^^secondmoddwa's'to he 

and Architects. Committees of pupds a ^ planning Commission where 

ported by school bus to the quarters of the Uty I of ^ heart of the 

the visitors watched the experts at iemhusinLs-public and private Here 
City as it was being redesigned { ° r “ od drawin( , Si we re told why the changes 
the visitors were shown statistics, ^ w orking out their own models of 

proposed were sound, and we 

redesigned neighborhoods had r epared interview forms and tabula- 

The Commission and the teachers n P ^ red by tbe pupl i s m their 
tion sheets for collecting cert carefully instructed on the importance 

school neighborhoods. The P U P' . hich accura le data are gathered and 
of these data and on the methods how they could use these data m the 
summarized. The pupils were t uct t 5c hool am l how these same data 

“face lifting" model they were to construct^ m mode , 

would be used by the C ° m ” ,s (b . chlldren and youth went to work with new 
Returning to their schools t and . grou ps were invited to assist in 

insight and determination. Th P results were carried by committees 

the collection and tabulation of the dat . thanked by the officia l 5 for that 

of pupils to the Commission, where t y ^ 5chool the data were utilized I m 

significant service as junior P nlaygrounds, new public and private build- 

planning new streets new l»f ot revamped physical properties, 

ings, new or remodeled houses, cherished because of historic meaning 

Those features shown by the survey , • and stre et approaches, 

were set in the new plan wit P r P w school neighborhood had been done 

Once the paper work of sketching t sentat ; ves from the Commission 

and redone with the constant c group of pupils set about trans- 

and by interested neighborhood group modd . Much greater insight 

lating the new possibilities into a tnr rendered the second model more 

of the total integration of comm y basic human activities, 

complete than the first in provisi , ttldv Q { neighborhoods and the making of 
A full school year passed while , the city Fal hers proclaimed 

models went forward. At the ‘ • ° s acMevemen t of the plans for the Greater City, 
a month’s festival to celebrate t 

Junior and Senior Planners Make Their Reports 

. __ entire city block gave three floors 

A downtown department store th sc hools put side by side the models 

to the exhibit of models. On one floor ait w 
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momentum; the industrial age was bom. The streets of the City could not 
accommodate the many fast moving automobiles. No longer would the old public 
buildings hold the many new branches of city government. No longer were the 
earlier provisions sufficient for protection. The early plan, prepared for a hand- 
craft community, did not suit the new age of power machinery. Crowding, in- 
efficiency, and frustration in the City became more serious with each decade. 

As the middle of the 20th century approached the City Fathers decided that 
a new physical design was necessary to save the City from stagnation and 
eca>. t their request the City Planning Commission undertook to draw up 
new plans for a greater modem City. 


School Pupils as Junior Planners 

of I t'i, t n. ea cV t f e ! 0f lhe re P lalmi ”S. the Board of Education and the staff 
the srhnnl S ?T“~ d with the City Fathers the possibility of involving 

(a) the °iS , 5 a ’“a® 5 ’ “ iuniot P”'"^. Educators suggested that 
be in direct wti n ^ erst ® nd . m S and support of the redesigning of the City would 
youngst, wn* V?' maighl the I*.""* would gain thru watching their 
Physical environrn.lt Planners on the problems of redesigning the 

experiences that u-.r ' b \ tbe youth of the City needed the citizenship 
schools became asscd^”'?!.'?!. 1 ' 1 ' pr ° iec !' Agreement was reached and the 
the local community. the eiperts ln thinking comprehensively about 

workshops 1 the Uachtr/wm. 't' Thru sum "ier-school attendance and 

of city development^ n 7 J Z „ y a ' Chi,eC '? “ d plannre the pn '” cipl f 
for pupils to use mii-inr, cf !* rs ^ en pre P are d study guides and materials 
P Pm use, making suggestions, grade by grade, of appropriate tasks. 

Studying Today’s Neighborhoods 

a three-dimensional mode? C °r scl1001 in the City was encouraged to make 

the model they included h ft, ^ 3XaCt area ^ rom w hich it drew its pupils. In 
bridges, streets, hoZ^I «.“?“»?-* features: rivers, streams, 
grounds, schools and rhnrrv!» S ’ fa j°w es ’ ra ’ ,r °ads and airports, parks and play- 
scribed so that eventual v f 0fcr buildi " gs - A scale was pre- 

placed side by side on a W ? p ^ rom parts of the community could be 
As each schoT ZuiZ T?*™ th ' Ci * 

gave materials, and even came t m ,° d<! l le Parents supplied information, 
observed life carried on in ..!* .'h 00 ' ,0 belp 0,1 the construction. Children 

the community; the puuils staved 3 egory . °f tlle basic human activities within 
ing to move heaw ,nton ’' al dramati ' : p h>y P'™* in 

to find space fo/piyand ° f lh “ modd or in ^ 

dramatic play with the model lit ■ tbe crowded tenement sections. The 
of the Ofy. X hi^ ri rMfcT‘“H dWelt “ tha 8 “ d “ d cherished asp “ ts 
living the glorious history of meat men ““"“"“‘s became focal spots for re- 
the bay and the ideals of the fn,md events - The beauty of the river and 
recognized again and again f ° r tht Ci ‘y °f Brotherly Love were 

In developing the model, children i,nd„. 
perience in seeing that all th* aer . B . O0 ° teachers had an important ex- 

* * 11 the human activities are simultaneously carried on 
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The State Community 

Beyond the family, the school, the £ sSch « 

community, the next larger community ^denUfi d h 

page 137 is the state. In prepa* !°" „ “ P than for those 

community the schools have • m the ] arge r circles, 

communities represented y remoteness of the 

This neglect may have resulted accessibility of the 

live subjectmatter of a st . ate schoo l, neighborhood, and 

content and negTected also because few 

local community. The state y materials on the history, 

states have issued textboo -s and ^ contrast t0 the detailed 
government, and activities o textbooks, 

treatment of the national community ^1 serious one and 

This neglect of aUhe^ta te leve^ ^ ^ 

needs correction. First ther emer „ e the understanding of 

adequate materials out of which m ^ them But as 

state problems and the role Yearbook, understanding alone 
the Commission has held thru ^ ^ ^ . ns - ght Here , as {or 

is no guarantee that the clt “ provided opportunities to act 

all communities, the pupil must be proviu pp 

out his role as a dti “” fte possibilities 'of having children 

A few states have explore P^.^ q£ natural resources 

and youth participate in crucial one as our popu- 

(1:147-80). The problem is . more heavily a „ the 

lation and industrialization thru the coope rative 

time on national resources. education and other departments, have 
efforts of the department o forests, water resources, wild 

issued bulletins giving informa literature, each school 

Hie, and erosion. Following the study ofjhe^ ^ ^ ^ 

is urged to select some action p 3 

conservation program of the stat ^‘ reforest cut-over land or 

For example, a school may choose to roforest^ ^ 

a submarginal area of state-o in studying the soil and 

resources may lend ^^"‘“' ^mioe what kinds of trees will do 
climate in an endeavor to ^ ^ 5eed i ings and the super- 
best. The state forester ofte 50 that over a period of 

vision. The pupils organize th P . n& most ot the school 

several months best suited t n-irticinate 

population will have an opportunity to partic.pat 
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of their neighborhoods as they exist today. A ramp was built so that the public 
could walk above the “city” and see its principal features. Over a loudspeaker 
a youths voice explained how the City had been planned by the great founder 
and how it had grown and prospered. The voice accompanied a motion picture 
on a huge screen. The voice and pictures told how the ways of life had changed 
so rastically that the plan of the City made in colonial times was badly in need 
of modernization. 

During the opening week of the Festival over 300,000 people walked the ramp 
I® “ e a J d , hea 5 the st , ory of their cit y- The majority of the adults brought their 
sons and daughters who had helped to make the models they saw below them. 

fl ? or w * re fit . ted side b y side all the models made by the many 
thr rWi th , e nei 8bborhoods might be reconstructed to comply with 

the people . who Iived and worked and played there. These “face 
pictures nn S S i a ® ain accom Panied by a youth’s recorded voice and by 
there V ^ the Voice *** run its ^-minute period and 

heard were ermrW* 0 * ^ audie ” c . e to move on, the conversations over- 

the project of rebufldingTheir beloved'city. 5 8 * !ning ^ enthusiasm f ° r 

took” thT Store 0^*5* w* 6 depar . tme I lt store the same ramp arrangement 
City Planning CnoW - C pro ^ ession al model made by the experts of the 
prehende^becau^of^the^rJ^ 15 adVanCed model could be Easily com- 

lower floors. Both childJe/andTHnn? 0 ^" 6 the SimpIer mode,S 00 the 
growing insight mri adtdts , m °ved from lower to upper floors with 

beautiful and at the samp 1 ?” ^ the City C0U,d be made more useful and 
universally Same t,me preserve Weals that were cherished so 

newspapra^n^KdbsLt'ten/^™^^'? 1111 ' 1 ro ” stanll >' crowded The 

pointing out how much th* ~ *f. atured the human interest aspect of the exhibit 
children, What the j u ™r Wizens, the ' scb ° o1 

pointed out that these voun/rfr^* ^ ? reater Cit y of tomorrow. Editorials 
munity improvement in th* f l ^ IZens w ? uI d never have to be “sold” on corn- 
betterment, the next generation” wnfia™ 1 ? SUCh an experience in community 
keeping the City abreast of npw j U d st cady and sound progress toward 
ny abreast of new and significant changes in science and technology. 

oflhebcal comm Ub V hat the ima S inat ‘on and skill of the leaders 

order to conceive andean n SCh ° 01 SyStCm mUSt be ° f 3 h ! Sh 
project as iust Hpc -k j ° m P b sh so large a citizenship education 

H ‘ be t BU i WUhin SUch P r °i- ts ™ can for 

the local community "hat P teach P the ne f dt ™f hip ex P erfe nces m 

and to act on studv ° preCede actlon WIth 5tudy 

justified on the in th ' S communit y arena, stress is also 

types of hlana«""° n that shou,d exist among a » lhe 
The literature on action poss!ble in an y society, 

is represented in tv. f P er iences at the local community level 

1, 2 ;“ I” r erences ibted ° n pa ^ *»■*> a = "™ bers 
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given children and youth to develop habits of active service at the 
n 1n n time e s Ve of war or national emergency such as the past decade 

measure of service. Children collect scrap metal, buy savings stamps, 
and render other service to find projects 

pupil experiences under norm youth to help out a 

so™ tow „«b,oV « 

region in which a devastating P ^ havfi coopera t e d with 

tornado had caused great suffe g. S Service Com . 

Civil Defense the Amer can Red Cross^tn 

mittee, and church groups in n u^g. y people have worked 
and clothing to send to disas , io ' cancer , and tuberculosis re- 
in campaigns to raise f“«ds Jo p 1 ’ t fire acddentS) 

search. Youth have cooperated in drives n 

reckless driving on the Mg^S*. ^ , int0 the life of the 

Too seldom do such action projects rf ^ curriculum . 

school or become part of the ^/conceiving and planning con- 
Youth should have a sma dr ; ves xhe j r contribution to the 

structive national on( , ; but t00 se l do m have the ex- 

national cause has b P a mann er that the participating 

periences been managed m ffectively a5 citizens of the na- 

youth have gained abilities to act enecuveiy a 

tional community. 

Getting Out the Vote 

bv correspondents of youthful par- 
There was frequen . type o{ experience. An 

ticipation in national elections S ^ of many cUizens 

alarming aspect of American 1. To correct this sUua _ 

to vote in elections — local, state, a 
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The school project may extend over a period of years, each year 
providing for planting additional acreage and each year providing 
for necessary maintenance of trees already set out. Maintenance 
may call for cutting away competing plants, protecting the young 
trees from fire, helping wild life get established in the new forest, 
and in similar ways seeing that the investment made by pupils of 
previous years is protected. 


* .^ e ^ tate Michigan school projects in conservation are handled thru 
nr, l f gr , 0UP i W i lC V re permitted by state authorities to maintain camp sites 
* ? f n s ', l bese state lands, for the most part considered submarginal 

fJSTr* purposes > the schooIs with the help of the State Department of 
for ri>rr«-,r S0U ] rCeS ^ re ^ orest - but put the wilderness areas into shape 
there are US f' ^ reen ^dt that surrounds the Greater Detroit area, 

If L SCh< ^ camps erected and maintained by the school districts 
school children 'u JJf®? 00, Continuously thruout the calendar year groups of 
mtl otnaZ? ^ tCaCherS ’ C ° UnSel0rs - and technicians from the depart- 
SLf some ntZr Ce ^ CamP °- Ut f0r one or two at a time. Each class 

or pond for the nnm ^ nett,I }S ar, d removing the predatory fish in a lake 

birds and small wilH°rf ° f pratecting tb e game fish, building animal shelters for 
various " J I t’ I" 1 ,'" 8 a nature lrail U>™ the forest and labeling the 
marking ^histoS site U ;l d '" 5 . fire b , reaks ' stMki " 8 and 

the youth become • ? escr . 1 P tlve Plates In these and many similar ways 

for all people of the state to"us>"'“" S l- ’"i* 1 " 8 ,bc Green Bdl a btUer p,M ' 
Among the results of tt t \i ? v Cr ' allona " y ovcr lbe >°”S f “ lurc - 
the concern the young neonle d Ch ?" ach ° o1 cam P s in the wilderness areas is 
tion of the state’s resources Tw' ° P f ° r the tonservati ° n and proper utilta- 
fire and disease are not allowed To T ,” E ' r ! hat the slale be kept Breen ’ . tha j 
yield basis, and that the fore * destroy, that timber be cut on a sustained 

sanitary. State authorities are certSTthTll,"” keP ‘ C ' ean “” d 1* 
such a manner that their he.it.. e “ 1 these youns cltl2ens will behave in 
their lifetime be beautified and pe^petu^d reS ° UrCI!S left tbem ' vUI d “ nnE 


The National Community 

developing ^bHUies^to^ct^ff^t' 0 ^ 11 ^ 11 *^’ y ° Uth ^ fa “ d ^ 

community. In this arena th i!™? 5 ' 35 CItlzens !n the national 

deal to develop the concept of^ti * r f 1 . tl .° na,ly has done 3 grea ! 
allesianre snjil. „„ . f na,10na > citizenship. The pledge of 

symbols of this effort””^ ^ 8 r ° f the A ” erican fla S 
study youtirwil] 11 ^ ft^e^rct^oiTthat^ut such 

study youth will acquire insight ~ , ... ... . 

But because of the remotenes the com IT” -? " * n 

alifv of nnf,v.„oi ’ tne com Plexity, and the imperson- 

ality of national citizenship problems, little opportunity has been 
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upward the age at which youth can legally enter the national labor 
force and be accepted as producing members of their society. Pioneer 
America presented a continual challenge to youth to work to build 
a great nation out of the wilderness. But there are new frontiers 
to conquer that are as challenging as those that confronted our 
ancestors. Our new frontiers are in human relations. The nation 
needs and can use all the unharnessed and unchanneled energy of 
our children and youth in projects that will build understanding 
and harmony among the diverse racial, religious, economic, and 
cultural groups that make up America. We have a vast backlog of 
work to be done from coast to coast in developing more wholesome 
recreation, more satisfying esthetic opportunities, more of the 
good life everywhere. One day we may iearn how to organize our 
national affairs so that youth may have an important assignment 
as junior partners in working on these new frontiers. Not only is 
it essential that these various services have the benefit of this 
youthful aid, but it is equally essential that youth have such basic 
experiences out of which they may learn to act effectively as citizens 
in the national community. 

The World Community 

The schools also have a responsibility for providing experiences 
appropriate for the American citizen in the largest of the con- 
centric circle communities : the world. We must keep clearly in mind 
that this newest community is as yet a unity in the physical sense 
only; we are engaged in a new kind of global war to test the proposi- 
tion that free men thru representative democratic institutions can 
run their own affairs. The issue of our time is the type of laws and 
institutions that will govern the relations of man to man and of man 
to spirit in the nations of the world. Until that struggle is won and 
the free nations have some assurance of remaining free, there will 
continue to be tension and the threat of war. 

The question of the responsibility of the American citizen in 
this planetary community of free nations is difficult because there is 
as yet no agreement on fundamental matters. But even in so un- 
settled an area, schools are carrying forward projects that con- 
tribute to the general welfare of mankind and thus are providing 
experiences out of which may develop the abilities to act effectively 
as citizens in the world arena. 
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lion and to instil in the voters the essential attitudes to get them 
to the polls for elections, many schools have arranged for pupils 
to help. The following paragraphs are a composite of activities in 
many different communities: 


As election day approaches the pressing issues are discussed in the press, over 
the radio, and wherever people congregate for business or pleasure. The pupils 
receive their share of the general stimulation and the resourceful teacher helps 
the pupils to untangle the issues and to identify the personalities. In studying 
the American system of secret ballot on which we depend for determining the 
will of the people, the good teacher will see that the pupils are confronted with 
the statistics which show that less than half of the voters normally go to the 
po s. ese general statistics can then be contrasted with the behavior of the 
citizens of the community during recent elections and the pupils can be challenged 
to see if hey can change the voting record of the community, 
nnint^ Tf • , ? ce . fading voluntary agencies is usually obtained at this 

■ t , * . . IS desirable that adult guidance from the lay public be joined 

effort' “ scil001 . faculty to assure favorable reception of pupil 
troinp in V a° te ' 11 * S made c * ear at beginning that youth are not 

entire effort i« P f ^ influence the voters on any issue or on any candidate: the 
their obligation *°t con< ; en ^£ ate d on getting voters to exercise their right and 
tated t \ he Zl ? P ° ,k The acco ^P^hment of this objective can be facili- 
voters to the pol!s g ^ groups are brought early into school plans for getting 

sors^hy^ plans for^*^ of the various neighborhood schools working with spon- 
handlsketched Z For instance * a P<*ter competition will result in 

community Student™ ^ posters *° be exhibited where people gather in the 
service club each church sod.”," SeU £ led and arrangements made to have each 
the schools to present the ! T* r 1 crea,lonal group invite a speaker from 

time is arranged to present d,™„r 0ut the vote ' Radio and televls,on 

citizen’s expressing his will in a rm' d “*f V pupi,s on the importance of every 
conceivable way the vouth of ? epre!entallv<: democratic community. In every 
of voting. tae community alert all citizens to see the urgency 

systematically hyphone ordoor comn ;i ltees of y°uth organized by areas 

of baby-sitting or transnnri r to ‘^ oor calIs encourage voting and offer services 
kind of help g transportation to those who indicate St they need this 

In some elections the teller' Tio 

the counting of the’ ballots Anri arranget * for representative pupils to witness 
have engaged the help of • Cn tae vote * s counted, some election boards 
the youth compare the percent of an " ounci, ?S the results to the public. Finally, 
held with previous years to see wS”* ? mn ? *° the P oI1 s m the election just 
the concentrated drive to get out th^vot'” 5 ’ ^ any ’ may ^ aVe flccn raade by 

for children'and^TOuthf 1 ' 11865 ° f ° Ur age is t0 find °PP ortunities 

wi : h tMr :n iarge r* 

citizenshin Mod.. • ^ H s P ln t and the skills of national 

citizenship. Modern science and technology are steadily pushing 
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upward the age at which youth can legally ^ ^ 

force and he accepted as producing members of their ^soaety -Pioneer 
America presented a continual challenge to youth to work to bu d 
a 'creaT nation" out of the wilderness. But there are new front, ers 
to conquer that are as challenging as those tbat ™ 

ancestors Our new frontiers are in human relations The nation 
needs and can use all the unharnessed and " n * a ” ne ^ ed ™ in g 
our children and youth in projects that will budd xMnfoS 
and harmony among the diverse racial r re ’ ,g ‘° U ’ vast “og o( 

cultural groups that make up America. We a wholesome 

work to be done from coast to coast in developing more wholesome 

Tcttion more satisfying esthetic opportunities more of h 

good life e-rywhere. 

STi-XS MS X 

it essential that these various services h basic 

in the national community. 

The World Community 

The schools also have a responsibility ^r providmg^penences 

appropriate for the American cl ^ e " v 1 " must kee p dearly in mind 
centric circle communities : the wo - - n the physical sense 

that this newest globa , war to test the proposi- 

only; we are engaged. n anew k J democratic institutions can 

t, on that free men t p time is the type of laws and 

run their own affairs, i ne issue f man and nf man 

. . . . ... „ rplntions of man to man ana 01 man 

institutions that wi l govern the that struggle is won and 

to spirit in the nations ot tne wuuu 

the free nations have some assurance of remaining free, there will 
continue to be tension and the threat o war. citizen in 

The question of 

as^^re”! fundamental otters. But even i„ 50 un- 
settled an area, schools are carrying forward projects that .ccm 

tribute to the general welfare d ° e v e To“ae abilities to act effectively 
experiences out of which may develop 
as citizens in the world arena. 
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The Empire School P.S. 221 in Brooklyn, New York, reports its 
program as follows: 

Education for citizenship to be effective must provide experiences in service 
for others and experiences in togetherness. The ideal of brotherhood is realized 
only when the sense of togetherness is achieved and service for others is ac- 
complished. 

When our 6th year classes began work on the resource unit, “How We Have 
orked for a Better World,” the Young American Civic Club became intrigued 
with its title and objectives and conceived the idea that something concrete 
and practical be done. They learned of the plan by which UNESCO, among its 
other great purposes, helps the schools and school children of other countries. 
Under the leadership of the teacher in charge the Civic Club began the pre- 
lminary p anning, enlisting the cooperation of parents and people in the com- 
murn y, as well as that of the teachers and children throughout the school. 
eS f-? repa r ah0nS culminated in a most successful bazaar in which activities 
of ® ver y description were placed on sale. The proceeds of the 
in nZr T f USe ?i° purc ? ase UNESCO gift coupons for transmittal to schools 
Student g£ ? ! he .J7 ,d * The You "S American Civic Club, seconded by the 
viCe IS ™ CldC ? U - POn the P articular Pl^es to receive help (last year a 

ta *om£v ijS-? Grcc ? : this year a sch ° o1 for ™PP led chi,d " n 

units to our school C ?. Ch occas,on the Voice of America sent its recording 
gifts. On the orra^; 0 record of . the occasion of the presentation of the 

School, the advisor 'to presentati °? of the coupons to the Indian 

was the reciment the pei ™ anent Indian delegation to the United Nations 
were recorded for °! ^° n ^‘ . His ' vords as well as those of our children 

Last X th e G !Lr? C ? ^ - ° f AmCriCa t0 thC Pe0plCS ° f Asia ' 

favorite, “America the \ » Mrd ^ traditional American school song 

UNESCO, a panel discJS * address which explained the aims of 

anthem -£££&£?££%* “ d *** °‘ ““ °"* 

of the most exdtingdSof^mv °, ld pUpil c . ommented . ‘This 5s one 

across the sea.” ^ y ^ e ' * f ee * now as if I really have brothers 

commufflhMs nrim *5* t3Sk ° f the American citizen in the world 
this time in worid 1^^ aduIt P°P u,alion ‘° tack,e at 
so baffling that we cannot expect he T T T com P rehensIve a " d 
in an area where adult did Th ? t W h ° W ‘° 
the maior issues Tn tv, " th «nselves have not yet decided 

youth toundenftand Z ZTZT°t T 

der is hirir tn , d f0r some klnd of world law and or- 

devebD in vXt . and freedom : the schools can kelp 

h::xrci^“%°'; ri d in T toward 

strengthen critical thinking 

munism s world a, ms with those of the free world for a peaceful 
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family of friendly nations. All these lessons will facilitate intelli- 
gent behavior by American citizens in whatever world community 
emerges out of the current turmoil. 

Basic Principles 

Reference was made earlier to safeguarding the quality of citi- 
zenship experience provided to pupils. It is not enough that youth 
have action experiences to accompany the mastery of facts and 
skills in citizenship. It is conceivable that badly conceived experi- 
ences might be worse than none at all. Everything depends upon 
the quality; experiences that have been carefully selected, planned, 
and executed can aid greatly in the development in children and 
youth of the type of American citizenship advocated in this Year- 
book. 

High quality in citizenship experiences depends upon observing 
certain basic principles. These basic principles recognize that the 
experiences should meet community needs, enlist community par- 
ticipation, and lead to growth by pupils in citizenship abilities. 

1. As far as possible the action projects must aim at the heart of 
the problem of improving the community as differentiated from 
study of or speculation about the community as the end in view. 

This principle, if applied rigorously, would rule out many projects 
reported as providing opportunities to practice citizenship behavior. 
Too often the project merely alleviates surface conditions and does 
not get at the deeper causes of the difficulty or problem facing the 
community. For example, Thanksgiving baskets to the poor repre- 
sent a pleasant and generous deed to do once a year. They should 
not be discontinued, but the cause of the poverty should point the 
■way to more significant efforts at improvement. Further, so many 
projects make fair analyses of the problems and present good pro- 
posals for correction of situations but fail to carry the study thru 
to the point of trying to change the conditions. If we are to pro- 
duce citizens who can carry out their sound ideas and good inten- 
tions, then we must see that the projects designed for training 
run the full range of experience and culminate in action that brings 
real improvement to the community. 

2. The youth and adults who work together in citizenship activi- 
ties must sense the significance of the action undertaken. 
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In a free society citizens must be self-directive. Only in a slave 
state do people do as they are told without knowing why. If we are 
to produce self-directing citizens, then it is imperative that in the 
civic education experiences pupils learn to sense for themselves the 
significant problems demanding community action. Knowledge of 
history, civics, and related subjects should be drawn upon for build- 
ing a sense of significance in the pupil’s mind. It is most important 
that teachers and adult sponsors not tell children and youth to par- 
ticipate merely because it is a good thing to do; the adult leaders 
must help the pupils to see the problem and sense its significance 
in light of fact and in light of the ideals cherished by generations of 
Americans. 


3. The proposed project should have strong community interest 
and support. 

Community interest and support is the soil in which young citizens 
8 " in abilities to behave properly. We respond to those things 
which find most favor with the people whom we respect and emu- 
a e. youth find widespread apathy or antagonism toward the 
project undertaken the results of the experience can be disappoint- 
ing. Further, if the youth launch a project which has the disap- 
proval of the community, the pupils may find themselves the center 
o an unfortunate community dispute from which it is beyond the 
maturity of youngsters to profit. 

qnl h , e - re are / are . occasi ™s when this principle might be ignored. 
Somettmes sheer mertia and ignorance on the part of the commu- 
mty deter act, on that would improve some aspect of general wel- 
that* vmifh apa ^* y ma y cons titute an early antagonism to a project 
Inin unnln A Projects that are at the be- 

nositinn d, P ? ' m ' 8ht be chosen in order to demonstrate how op- 
positicn due to .gnorance or apathy yields to understanding. 

ma 4 turitv y of P , r h ieC V Un , dertaken muSt cIearl y be appropriate to the 

participants ‘with'lhe totalTommunU^.h 6 ^ obbgabon sbared 

the school is lurtatt' mty ? r °j ects must be studied to make sure that 
resnousih 1 V f 7 8 ‘° d ° S ° methi ”8 tha ‘ * already the clear 

must seem , ° fanotber a g™oy or group. Whatever is undertaken 
ZL s in th S ‘° ‘ e 1 CMdren and y™* as well as to ether 

groups m the commumty. Any project that should be carried pri- 
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marily by adults must not be saddled on youth simply because 
children and youth are -willing workers. A project must be within 
the maturity of those participating so that they may do so with 
comprehension and without harm in body, mind, or spirit. No ex- 
ploitation of the young should be permitted. 

5. The action project must be so planned and executed that all 
public and private agencies properly concerned with the problem 
at hand have a responsible part to play in guiding the citizenship 
education of the youth and adults participating. 

The school is one of the agencies, public and private, that share 
the task of community law, order, welfare, and character building. 
The school should never assume that it has an exclusive mandate 
to organize the life of the community as a laboratory for citizen- 
ship education and ignore the other agencies concerned. It must 
be particularly sensitive to the rights and responsibilities of all in- 
terested parties and attempt to facilitate their cooperative partici- 
pation in any project of community improvement designed to give 
youth citizenship practice. In some instances the school may in- 
itiate directly; in some the seed may be sown by school leaders; 
in others nonschool agencies or persons may invite the school’s par- 
ticipation. Sometimes the other agencies concerned may ask the 
school to take the leading role in supervising the project; in some 
instances, the school may be only contributing under leadership 
of others. 

Whatever the structure, the school must draw upon the expert- 
ness that resides in the other agencies in the community in order 
that the children and youth may have the best possible guidance 
in carrying out the activities. 

6. The youth who participate must have a part in planning and 
initiating the action projects. 

If citizenship includes the abilities to plan and launch movements 
for community welfare, then this principle seems clearly pertinent. 
For adults to do all the conceiving and preparation is to rob youth 
of the opportunity to learn these important technics. No one will 
deny that the immediate job for the community might be done 
more quickly and perhaps more satisfactorily by having experienced 
adults do ail the thinking and planning and allowing children to 
participate only under orders. But if one of the significant outcomes 
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is the training of young citizens then we may have to be content 
with a bit slower action on community projects for the sake of good 
citizenship experiences for the young. 

7. The participants must have a reasonable chance of carrying 
the project they propose to undertake thru to a successful conclusion. 

Projects that are too complex for the maturity of the participants, 
projects that require more facilities and materials than can be made 
available, or projects that must extend over a longer time than the 
teacher and pupils can stay with the problem — such projects had 
better not be launched. Learning can be negative in this area as 
well as positive: to learn to start jobs and not to complete them 
is a serious negative learning that must be avoided if forethought 
can prevent it. Even if children are eager to start a program, the 
adult leaders should work to get the group to substitute a more 
promising project, if there is not a reasonable chance of a success- 
ful conclusion. 


8. Youth must be permitted to accept their share of satisfaction 
for success or of responsibility for failure of a project. 

A review of many projects discloses too frequently that a suc- 
, J fU ‘ c “ mraun 'ty project has been credited to the teacher or adult 
in WC 3re f arnest| y trying to develop citizenship behavior 

f .. y ™ n ® people, then we should insist that they get the satis- 
. . °. reco 8 ni tion for work well done on behalf of the wel- 

should he u .™ ty ' 11 ' S not t0 bc con 5trued that all credit 
logical law"f d f fr ° m advisCTS; but if we believe that the psycho- 
Z “ V™, ° f Sa ' Sf f'°" end dissatisfaction operates to fix a lesson 
for success ™ r ’ WC Sh ° uld allow you* to enjoy credit 

munitv fai, ed to achieve improvement in com- 

SwtaSfTfl. Share res P°" sib «i‘y for failure that ac- 
By accenting the 6 ? hou,d ’ by the same logic, also be theirs, 
lear^e movl S* °' failure a " d ***** out tie reasons, the 
learner may be guided to success in subsequent situations. 

as a :!u. P : f r " 1PantS ™ St actually gww in competent citizenship 

and commnn t T™? the undertaken. The school 

and common, y must see that all possible Iearnings are develope d. 

Any project must go thru, in some degree, the essential phases 
of research, planning, and programming. This contributes to the 
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pupils 5 understanding and to skill in problem solving. Any project 
must tend to the development of appropriate attitudes. The adult 
leaders or teachers must see that all possible aspects of the project 
are explored for the benefit of the learners. 

10. At all times provision must be made for continuous evalua- 
tion of what is being learned and of the progress being made toward 
community improvement resulting from the action projects. 

Evaluation must be continuous. With careful evaluation each 
experience can lead to the improvement of subsequent projects. 
Evaluation must be applied both to results in community better- 
ment and to growth in citizenship behavior of pupils. 

11. The school must so balance the experiences in citizenship ac- 
tion that over the entire school career children and youth have prac- 
tice in behaving effectively in each of the concentric circles. 

This demands a sequential design of emphases from grade to 
grade to assure coverage and to avoid duplication. Without such 
guide lines teachers are apt to encourage pupils to practice citizen- 
ship for the school and local communities again and again, thereby 
neglecting the other equally vital arenas in which we hold member- 
ship simultaneously. Crowded classrooms and heavy teaching sched- 
ules should be corrected by community leaders and administrators 
if teachers are to be able to give such balance to education for Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Capitalizing on the Total 
School Program 


. rvf *v.a tntnl school program contribute to the 

libraries, shops, auditorium , ^ h t 0 f our life 

fields all can lead to , ■» .“"“togjf of that Hfe . 

and the values and ideals having a part in the making 

Only as all these activities ar be recogn i ze d as being de- 

of the citizen will the schools g / Uve democratically with 

signed “to equip all A. ■»««»£« to so dety as home members, 
satisfaction to themselves and profit to soc y 

workers, and citizens” (10: IT t5 of ^ schoo] 

This chapter takes a " “^catfon. It is primarily con- 
program in relation to citize P re{erence t0 the place 

cemedwith: (a) the curricu , P ; tance G f books, 
of history andttie other ^instruction; and (c) the 

audio-visual aids, and other 
role of the teacher. 

The School Curriculum and Citizenship Education 

, . . . f th; „ i, 00 k is that citizenship education is 

A major emphasis of this or any one activity in a 

not the sole province of “7 educat ion, however, should not 

school. Pervasiveness of citizen y Whatever the orgamza- 

do away with emphasis fields, the 

tion of the school curriculum various combinations of these, 

core pattern, pupil experience, ence that contribute to civic 

certain bodies of knowle^e a d <*P ^ recognized of these are 

competence are dealt with by P V 

history, c ivics, and related socia s „ toli6 „ . p.bi.cm.b, 

- ” ,bl ” 

the publication. ^g^ 
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The Contribution of History and the Other Social Studies 

History, geography, government or civics, economics, and sociol- 
ogy have as their content the relations, past and present, among 
groups of men and between men and their environment. Thus they 
deal with the very heart of the factual content of citizenship educa- 
tion. 

These and related fields of knowledge, whether studied as separate 
subjects or grouped in combinations or integrated courses, are called 
the social studies” in the school curriculum. The word “social” 
derives from the Latin socius, meaning associate, ally, friend. 


Citizenship values in history— Thru a study of history the student 
ecomes familiar with the origin and development of the basic 
values, principles, and traditions which are the foundation of our 
society. He learns that they are the result of years of aspiration 
and struggle on the part of many persons. He finds that he owes 
e o t ese people of past centuries that he can pay only thru 
have^left improvement of the Poetess heritage they 


nofnll 1 ?^ 115 ^ e ’ ^ history, is a record of change and that 

denenrk ange Progress. Whether a change is for better or worse 
ferns of V mtelligence with which man approaches the prob- 
of the nenni P , r ° gr , ess de P ends upon wise leadership and the ability 
dent learns that ,h ^ SUpport that ^ of leadership. The stu- 
He acanires a rr eSPOnSibiI!ties wi]1 b e his to assume, 
in which he lives Th** U " derstandin g of th e contemporary world 

coSSS when ,her„r r ° f ^ ^ ,e "> « ** 

viewed as a nart nt .v, ' S ‘ n ‘ S underst0 °d and when they are 
wavs to reotilttp ,, e over ' a J* effort of man to seek out better 
Life in the United St 7*™' hls Physical and social environment, 
to th dettonmen, t u 0day ™ be “derstood only in relation 

aTre,”- “ d *“ ^‘7 ‘° 
democracy, universal education r 7',°r natlona,ism < im P er,aI,sm ’ 
The study of history offers anr n™’ a " d communism t 
quisition of the sldllsof research crr7 ° PP ° r ; unity for ! he ( ■ ' 

of the written word. In modem tie • y5 ' S ’ evaluatlon 

, . : , oae m me the written word has a tremen- 

dous impact upon the thinking and opinions of men. This influence 
has grown as literacy has spread, and it will continue to increase 
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as more and more persons complete a high-school course. However, 
we have learned that it is just as easy to put the lie in written form 
as it is to put the truth. The use of the written word by the totali- 
tarian states to pervert the minds of men should be ample warning 
t at in addition to the ability to read, the citizen in America needs 
the ability to judge the worth of what he reads. 

Familiarity with the methods of the historian in his search for 
sources, his testing of materials for validity, his quest for support- 
ing evidence, and his analysis of materials as the basis for critical 
judgment should serve well to develop, in the future citizen, the 

\ s va ^ ues necessary to protect him from being deceived 

and misled by false propaganda. 

The study of history, especially the biographies of the great men 
anc women who have contributed to the advancement of science, 
rnunMl’ ^ ^ ^ uman we lfare in the United States and in other 
thosf> excalIent opportunity for the development of 

and rirnn U oya * ties w hich are necessary to give meaning 

and proper direction to all citizenship activities. 

areextenr p e - V l U ' S daimed for the stu ^y of history admittedly 
todav in ma ^ ^ ^ scope ‘ ® ut ^ ese values are being accomph'shed 
will be accomnr a t Sr ^° mS thruout the country. Much more can and 

reacldnVare? 1 ^ &S ° PP ° rtUnities and facilities for inspired 
teaching are extended and capitalized. 

The schools are^ history and other social studies are taught — 
histo^The nJ mUCh time t0 the baching of American 
toricaf associadon^ 1 ? 3 f ° r the Social Studies and two his- 

three cycles.” All pudL he VaSt majont y of schools in 

mentary grades and again in thetuTT^f 5 ' ” ^ T 
all who c?o thru hi oh * i, i hG Junior bigh-school years, and nearly 

"rr !n in Gra(, , exi xn of thc 

T . . f group of historians concluded: 

rne number of courses in American 

sufficient. If the results are unsatisfied .L 0ry ln the schools an d colleges is 
of courses. (22: 39, 43 Ouoteri hv . reme dy is not the multiplication 

T_ f , y Pemussi0n the Macmillan Company.) 

Information collected by the U 9 

the Research Division of the National Edn' ? ^ ^ 

.inues to show that much time i de ™fe d to th" Tf to 

tory and the social studies. There was a ‘ u , , 6 ? C - 8 h 
was a substantial increase be- 
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tween 1933-34 and 1946-47 in the percent of high-school pupils 
taking American history (4:4). In 19S2-S3, more than 98 percent 
of the three-year, four-year, and junior-senior high schools report- 
ing in a questionnaire study required the study of American his- 
tory as a prerequisite for graduation (IS). 

Every state in the Union has some sort of statutory requirement 
for the teaching of American history, or the United States Con- 
stitution, or both, in the public schools (16). These requirements 
are variously expressed and may apply either to elementary grades, 
or to secondary grades, or both, but collectively they represent a 
unanimous mandate by state legislative bodies that instruction in 
the American heritage be included in the school curriculum. 

Several curriculum sequences in the social studies are reproduced 
in Chapter Eight, pages 172-77. These reveal the current practice of 
offering a full year of specific instruction in American history once 
in the upper elementary grades, once in junior high school, and 
once in senior high school. In addition, recognition of historical an- 
niversaries and birthdays of great Americans, studies of local and 
state history and government, and readings in biography and Ameri- 
can historical literature are woven all thru the school years accord- 
ing to the maturity of the pupils. 

The foregoing paragraphs refer to American history only. When 
the related studies are considered also, it is clear that the typical 
curriculum sequence in history and related studies provides for 
growth in citizenship in each of the seven concentric circle com- 
munities in which the American citizen has responsibilities. The 
youngest children study the home, the school, and the immediate 
neighborhood. Older children study the local community, the state, 
the nation, and the world. And thru various courses and topics in 
the secondary-school years, further study is provided for the building 
of American citizenship in each of the seven community circles. 

In the elementary school the very youngest children are intro- 
duced thru class conversations, story-telling, visits, and the begin- 
nings of reading to an understanding of their homes, the school, 
and their immediate neighborhoods. To some extent, thru stories and 
personal experiences and contacts, they are helped to understand 
their place in still wider areas. The middle grades bring many experi- 
ences in the local community, and often a study of local and state 
history. The formal study of geography begins in the upper cle- 
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mentary grades, sometimes as a separate subject and sometimes 
related to the history of the areas being studied. Some schools have 
organized these studies around regions representative of the various 
types of human existence while others have worked out programs 
ased upon the apparent interests and needs of the students at 
various stages of their development. Whatever the organization of 
t e courses, the equivalent of at least a full year’s study in American 
istory and two years in American and world geography is included 
in the upper elementary grades. 

Tor most junior high-school pupils there is a year of civics which 
may emphasize local community civics or state and national govern- 
wn?i i° r a con jk* nat * on - A year of American history and a year of 
^“graphy or history are also typical. The order may vary; 
” Sate lstory and government may be emphasized; the 
A mer ; r f Ca ed soc ' a ' studies” all three years; but civics and 
In the J S - ° r5 I.- ar if mcluded m ever y junior high-school program. 
American hT h ' 8h ach ° o1 - ‘ y Pical student has a full year of 
or the two in 7 h- Gr - ade XI ' World history or world geography 
Xin he u sua 1 TvT t mat,0n . may fae re ^ uired ia Grade X. In Grade 

of American hiato^. The'^Lfc xk'*" Pr ° b ' ' ?mS ’ 0r 3n ° lh<ir * • •« 
or American „ . , e utade XII courses in contemporary civics 
wd i a re , T* dr3W »P°" ‘he teachings of history, 
of economics, geography! civics, and 
velopment „l„ C ° Urses are Signed to trace the historical de- 
the scientific m J , problems area s in our life, and to show how 
ably no course ;‘ h ° dmay be a PPhed toward their solution. Prob- 
so subject to misunrilrti * education is 50 difficult to teach and 

the community. Neve^he!^ 1 " 8 -. 011 **“ P3rt ° f certain intere5ts 
proach which applies the skills 7°“- Seem ‘ hat 3 sdentific aP ‘ 
issues of 20th-century Am - o[ ,. critlcaI thinking to the current 

reaiKticpian of citizenship edZtffin. “ “ eSSenti3 ' P3rt ° f 

sequence of the teachimTo! t-'f* ° f uniformit y in th e timing and 
of the educa,i^, a n t ng 0 °^ IS 0 t “ ryand re,atcd ”*** ba ‘ in viW 
is surprising that ^ 3nd ! ° CaI scho01 5ystems ' “ 

history of the United States its 3 " V eXISts ' The teaching of the 
has a major place in Amc • ’ 8°vernment, and its institutions 
ing CUtriCU,UmS - Certai " 8UW - 

elopment are influential thruout 
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the country; experience has resulted in adaptations of practice 
suited to the varying conditions of the state and localities. 

In general, curriculum makers today seek to organize the cur- 
riculum in terms of the abilities and interests of children and youth 
as they grow toward maturity and to develop the knowledges, atti- 
tudes, skills, and habits which adult experience has shown are neces- 
sary for successful American citizenship. Our American society is 
still in a state of rapid adjustment to an industrial age, as Chapter 
Two shows. Consequently the diversity of education for citizenship 
represents adaptability to changing conditions and should be looked 
upon as a mark of vitality. Only as long as local school authorities 
continue to fashion the organization of content in history and the 
related social studies to the needs of their communities and to experi- 
ment with new methods of instruction will this vitality which leads 
to progress be retained. 

The Contributions of Other School Subjects 

All school subjects offer an opportunity to develop the qualities 
which are the hallmarks of the good citizen. English, foreign lan- 
guages, science, mathematics, vocational and practical arts, home- 
making, business courses, art, music, health education, and physical 
education — all make significant contributions. 

The language arts are of great significance in any program of 
citizenship education. Reading, writing, listening, and speech are all 
essential. Without the ability to read and to listen understanding^ 
and to evaluate the truth or falsity of what is read or heard the 
citizen has but limited access to the basic knowledge which makes 
understanding of our American life possible. Without the ability 
to express in writing and in speech what is known and felt, the 
opportunity of the citizen to participate effectively in the political 
activities of the community is also limited. 

These basic abilities, while not acquired thru the language arts 
exclusively, are among the most important aspects of the program. 
Letter writing, short-story writing, newspaper editing, debating, 
public speaking, and participation in panels, open forums, and 
dramatics, all contribute to the attainment of civic competence. 

In addition, the instruction in much of the language arts program 
includes group processes which help to develop within the class- 
room many of the actual traits of good citizenship. More and 
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more, instructional procedures center around projects which are 
worked out cooperatively by the class and the teacher, or by small 
groups within the class. In this way, it is possible to give real 
application within the school to the basic concepts of democratic 
living which are being taught. 

Important in the language arts is the study of literature and 
biography. From this study, students become acquainted with the 
ideas and philosophies of many persons and many peoples. In 
the hands of a skilled teacher, this reading can serve as the basis 
for interpreting the moral and spiritual values underlying the 
democratic way of life and can transform these values into the 
attitudes and habits which should govern all conduct. 

he study of modern foreign languages can help in develop- 
ing an understanding of the cultures of other countries. With the 
new role in world affairs which the United States has had to assume 
since the beginning of World War II, this aspect of citizenship train- 
mg is of growing importance. Increasing trade and exchange of 
scien i c information demand increased communication across 
present barriers of language. 

MrwWn” I J!? ortant m citizenship education is instruction in science, 
the dpvpln 6 Ca ” not ^ e com P r ehended without an understanding of 
Ind thv ic"? WhiCh haVe taken P ,ilce in ^Ids of chemistry 
° n ' y ‘ WO of the sciences. Citizenship in the 
power and the ? U . t . an . underst ™ din S of the development of atomic 
and welfare of m-fn? n°" S ° f thlS deve,0 P ment upon the life, work, 
utilization of th- ? d ’ ‘ S “ lim ' ,ed cilizen ship indeed. The proper 
f«e calls for a higher degree of 
before In 'addition' , Understandm 8 than we have ever needed 

sciemTfi ^knowledge end" the 

industry, have altered the Ame ? PP 1CaUon of this knowledge to 
with the world. ' erican o[ life and our relations 

But science in the classroom w , , , 

citizenship. Science should t„cl, uch deeper significance for 

.ion and ^recording of "dat!? the" f T , ° f 

the facts are in. This^meth^is StSSf” ^ {fT"* “tic 
tvny of life. In a democracy there is no^ t s“ob- 
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lems except thru the search for facts and the willingness to move 
in the direction in which the facts appear to point. The processes of 
the scientific method are central in any society functioning as a 
democracy, and an understanding of these processes is essential to 
effective citizenship. 

Many persons do not readily associate mathematics with demo- 
cratic citizenship. Yet mathematics is the basis of our technology 
and so affects the standard of living in the United States and is 
needed for understanding our whole way of life. There are few 
citizens who go thru a single day without needing the skills and 
concepts of mathematics. Business activities, record-keeping, saving, 
investment, purchasing, handling quantities — all involve the use 
of numbers and the mathematical rules governing their use. All 
concepts of promptness and responsible use of time have mathe- 
matical foundations. Taxation, public expenditures, inflation, and 
governmental fiscal policies are incomprehensible except in mathe- 
matical terms. More than this, mathematics exemplifies logic and 
reasoning, and just as science can contribute to the appreciation 
of these skills and their application to the processes of citizenship, 
so can mathematics. 

The vocational and practical arts programs in the schools make 
their greatest contribution in that they offer the student opportunity 
to gain the skills and traits necessary for success in economic ac- 
tivities. They enable the citizen to meet his basic responsibility of 
pulling his own weight. In addition, the vocational shops offer an 
excellent laboratory for the development of self-reliance and co- 
operation. 

Just as the stability of our society rests upon the ability of youth 
to secure the training necessary for economic competence, so also 
does it rest upon the competence with which young people estab- 
lish and maintain homes. This is the first of the concentric circles of 
citizenship. The school program in education for family living 
contributes to citizenship training thru the development of the 
knowledge and skills necessary for successful homemaking and rear- 
ing of families. Here also are many opportunities for the acquisition 
and practice of the skills of self-direction and cooperation thru 
projects involving both individual and group work. 

Altho business courses might be classified under the vocational 
heading, they are mentioned separately because of their practical 
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value to the pupil who does not plan to enter business as a vocational 
field but merely desires to have a better understanding of the 
many business activities in which he will be involved as an adult. 
Typing, bookkeeping, business law, and other business subjects 
provide skills and information which orient the individual to the 
society in which he lives, and increase his efficiency in his day-to- 
day dealings with other citizens. 

Art and music offer many opportunities for the development of 
good citizenship characteristics. Many boys and girls find an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression and for participation in group activities 
t ru these subjects. In addition, both art and music serve as mediums 
for understanding and interpreting the culture of our own and 
ot er countries and for gaining an appreciation of the moral and 
spirituai vaiue 5 which are a part of these cultures. 

Thru health education and physical education the knowledge, atti- 
Z hi Sk, l S ’ and habits essential to positive mental and physical 
a and resistance to disease are established. The sports and 
competitions which are associated with physical education offer 
"’T'° U , S oppot ‘. unities for the inculcation of the ideals of fair play 
t! 1 ™ ans 'P- These concepts are an integral part of any demo- 
cratic system of citizenship. 

velnnm T 61 / tbe sc *’°° 1 program contributes to the de- 
-indTlr. 0f ,f ectlve citizenship. All subjects add to understanding 
and help youth to appreciate the values of American life. All areas 

actual nrirt? 6 ■ e ^ ee ’ tbe °PPortunity for the development and 
derstandimr CC 1 e scb ° o1 situation of the concepts of human un- 
in a democracy 8r ° UP C00peration whid > are basic to citizenship 

Organizations and Activities 

activities onstuden! ^ SCh ° o1 pro S ram the organizations and group 

nothin' cducatior^for “ '' S 

tunities, as they progress frome!^"^" 3nd y0Utb haVe ° PP °, 
thru servin' rlnhc S . . m e ^ eme ntary thru secondary schools, 

inru service clubs, special-interpcf -i..u , , . ... 

dent councils, student publication ,' a ^ organizations, stu- 
in wnrt- • P D1,ca,10ns . and associations of all sorts, 

CTidance One ‘ n 8r ° UPS ’ Under de creasing amounts of adult 
^ C T CernS that t0da >” s ^hools must accept is to 
sec that the students who seem most in need of education in leader- 
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ship and responsibility shall get such educational experience thru 
student organizations. 

Only as self-directed student activities are recognized as one of 
the most valuable elements in education for citizenship will their 
great potentialities be realized. Activities of the type dealt with in 
Chapter Eleven of this Yearbook, for example, are impossible un- 
less parents, boards of education, and school administrators see the 
wisdom and necessity of so staffing and organizing the school as to 
give teachers the time and the resources for adequately scheduling 
counseling of these activities. They cannot be done in marginal 
time above a full-time teaching load. The whole program of student 
activities should be reviewed as a total; overemphasis on the super- 
ficial and the commercial should be resisted. Broad scope, balance, 
and educational value should be objectives. There should be as much 
concern with the extent and quality of each student’s participation 
in student organizations as with his marks on the school subjects. 

Educational values are present in such seemingly minor tasks as 
messenger service, helping with corridor traffic, cooperating in prob- 
lems of bus transportation, assisting in libraries and lunchrooms, 
and similar activities. These experiences can be significant parts 
of the curriculum in citizenship and deserve careful planning. 

Planning the Unified Program 

As one considers the broad components of citizenship education 
set forth in Chapters Eight thru Eleven of this Yearbook, and the 
complexity of the school curriculum thru which these components 
are experienced by pupils, confusion threatens. Is there a clear road 
map to follow? Can one set down in order a detailed analysis of the 
content and the activities that the school will provide, year by year, 
as steps toward citizenship? 

One visualizes a chart such as Figure VIII, with specific items 
of the program filled in, only to realize first, that there would not 
be room for more than the merest skeleton of information on such a 
form; second, that the divisions by grades and by columns may be 
unrealistic; and third, that it seems to presuppose the possibility 
of a fixed set of experiences, that could be outlined in advance, thru 
which the child would move toward citizenship. 

And yet, artificial and abstract tho it seem, such an approach 
may be useful. Analysis with this type of chart would require re- 
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FIGURE VIII.— CURRICULUM IN CITIZENSHIP— ANALYSIS SHEET 


Maturity 

level 

Knowledge and 
under standi ng — 
Increasing 

command of the 
knowledge and 
understandings 
basic to 
American 
citizenship 

Attitudes of 
loyalty — Growth 
in development 
of attitudes and 
convictions that 
represent loyalty 
to American 
ideals 

Skills in -problem 
solving and crit- ■■ 
teal thinking — 
Growth in 
ability to use 
dependable 
evidence and 
critical thinking 
in solving 
individual and 
civic problems 

Habits of civic 
service — Guided 
practice in civic 
action at ever 
higher levels of 
self-direction in 
each of the seven 
concentric circle 
communities 

Kinder- 

garten 






Grade I 
Grade II 
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peating it many times — perhaps, for each of the concentric circle 
communities (Chapter Six), a separate chart for each subject area 
and each type of student activity- Or similar analyses might be 
made for each of the “Ideals We Live By,” which are discussed 
in Chapter Three. 

The value that might lie in such an exercise would be to focus 
attention on the existence of sequences that represent progress to- 
ward maturity in building attitudes, problem-solving skills, and ac- 
tion skills. Substantial progress already has been made in many 
school systems toward developing the sequence of facts and under- 
standings which children need to experience in growth toward mature 
citizenship. In every school many experiences already are present 
which represent progress in developing attitudes of loyalty to Amer- 
ican ideals, in growth toward skill in problem solving and critical 
thinking, and in ability to render service for the common good. 
If recognition can be given to examples and types of these experi- 
ences so as to draw them forward for the conscious attention of 
classroom teachers and school administrators, further progress can 
be made toward a unified and comprehensive curriculum in educa- 
tion for citizenship. 

At about what age, for example, is it desirable for children to 
start electing their own members to the various duties customarily 
carried by children in each classroom? When can they with benefit 
organize groups with the familiar president-secretary-treasurer sets 
of officers? At what age can committee activities begin to be recog- 
nized and evaluated by pupils as a method of work? Is there a pri- 
ority of sequence as among the democratic ideals and attitudes that 
can be explained verbally to children and apprehended by them? 
Are there ways of meeting basic needs that are especially appro- 
priate to particular age levels? When can the abstractions of the 
process of critical thinking be recognized by children as a systematic 
method of working? Are there desirable sequences in the scope of 
civic-service projects that can be engaged in by school pupils of 
varying ages? 

The aim of asking and answering such questions would not pri- 
marily be evaluation (altho it might naturally lead to evaluation) 
so much as it would be introspection and recognition. What is our 
present program? What do we now do successfully in these various 
phases of citizenship education for learners of differing ages? 
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Doubtless any local group of teachers and curriculum workers 
who undertook to examine its total program of citizenship educa- 
tion would develop its own instruments of analysis, suited to its 
own ways of working and its existing program. The turning of con- 
scious attention upon the problem as a whole and the pooling of 
thought upon it would itself be a contribution toward the develop- 
ment of a unified and comprehensive program. 


Importance of the Materials of Instruction 

It is commonplace that a good worker needs good tools. And it 
is rue, in the classroom as elsewhere. Altho the key factor in every 
c assroom is the teacher, the effectiveness of the teacher is greatly 
m uenced by the materials with which he and the class are sup- 
Vt ’ , ° matte ^ k° w great the personal resources and professional 
> o e teac er, he needs the material tools of instruction. 

i t t J ° r re s° urce °* teacher of citizenship must be the books 
knowlpH** Pn " ted matter in which are written the accumulated 
vicatus' ' ! nd . Under f standin g of man. They serve as a means of 
a place in aH 0r the young P ers °ns who are preparing for 

are limitations ^ Imp ° rta "‘ th ° written word is, there 

with readme ! n d P ° n US usefulness - Some students have difficulty 
verbal description 6 C ° nCepts do not lend themselves easily to 

in the clarification of concepts and ^ ^ Mt V 

alization of these ideas s ,! ’ deaS ’ bU ‘ a ' S ° m the em0t, ° n ' 
so as to form attitudes and habits. 

The Basic Imparlance of Textbooks 
Textbooks are basic factors in , 

tion in the schools because they a “ "the' ° ' ? Zt 
readily available to all students Th ■ T™ ° f mformatlon m0St 
funds were available for the o' T ^‘ 5 m ‘ ght " 0t be true if 8 ener0US 
printed materials A * l W “ e ° f ° thet 

and an awareness of the pressures °' bUdSet5 ’ ‘“"""T’ 

future the hope that every school s T™ em ’ pUSheS “ t0 Z 
of supplementary printed materials ““ Pr ° vWe ‘ he "’“f 

benefit of their ultimate performanr t . pup,ls shou,d use t0 the 

maie pertormance as citizens. Few schools today 
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patriotic wisdom _ he curric ulum make their con- 

Altho textbooks in all fields . and related sub- 

tribution to citizenship education tex h Y knowledge 

jects are of special significant “formation in the field 
and understanding. Much ^o P interesting to children and 

of citizenship Textbooks, on the 

youth is not available a . nee( j s of young learners 

other hand, are written pnmar y carefully developed 

in View. Even in those in Xh tfcurriculum 

courses of study, one will 1 nattemed on the outline 

c= r , * - 

dren are less unfortunate if the textbook is a good . 

The Quality of Textbooks in Vse Today _ . 

Sin'ce textbooks play ^ 

their quality should be high. American citizenship? Do they 

instruction in the P^ erec l ul American life? Do they establish the 
reflect the best traditions American political 

basis for sound attitudes and ideals aDouc 

and economic system? mntinue the textbooks now 

While improvement d “f‘^ n "l of excellent quality, 
in use in the American ^cho 1^ ^ q[ much cooper ative effort 
The presentday textbook blisher5 and the schools. With the 

on the part of the auth °"’ P e today , publishers cannot afford 
costs of publication what t y ^ wffl nQt meet with gen- 

to gamble <= r to t ^ e " S authors are carefully selected on the 

eral approval. Coasec l aen £ . j lty and their ability to present 
basis of their scholarship, 1 ^ ^ nderstood by chi i dr en. It is 
the material u> a J 3 * * more pers0 ns, each with some special 
growing practice for two ^..^ation of a textbook. The text is 
skill, to collaborate m the P tQ check for accuracy, 

then worked over careful y accepte d standards of the schools and 
lack of bias, conformity with accept Before a book 

the community, and the readm 1 £ ° f he ™ classroom5 , it mus t 

is accepted by the local textbook committees 

undergo further scrutiny by state anu 
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or commissions, frequently composed of lay persons as well as edu- 
cators, and then it must be officially adopted for use by some con- 
trolling board or agency. 

How does it happen, then, that there is a criticism of textbooks? 
One answer is to be found in the diversity of the ideas and attitudes 
of the American public. While there is general agreement about most 
o the basic concepts of our political and economic life, there are 
many variations of thought, and many personal interpretations are 
given to these basic concepts. Even so common a term as “democ- 
racy means different things to different persons, and while most 
mericans are agreed that this republic is and should be built upon 
TfHf 0 ? 31 * 0 pr,nc ‘P^ es > there are those who would deny even 
. It follows, therefore, that few textbooks are written which 
do not meet some criticism. 

citfrpnsWn^n^ 0 / 1 3 text k°°k on any topic within the field of 
textbook ft,'* $ f ° r Sde f tion and interpretation. The author of a 
elude 1 .Iptnil "l erican history, civics, or world history cannot in- 
He must chon acC , 0unt of , a11 that has happened thru the ages, 
material His rb ■*" arganize on, y a small part of the available 
of the author ^ back 8 round and the understanding 

inevUabTe and tt M“" ent thinki "S ° f hi* time. This is both 
it is in agreement^with^h '" Ce n ° b °° k gain acce P tance un,ess 
cators and laymen who will™™ 1 PaUe . ni ° f thinking of the cda " 
the schools Thk i, • pass upon ^ 1S wor h for possible use in 
the timeHne5S a P- bl - 

it do several times in recent ye^rT™ 17 Change5 ’ aS We haVe ^ 

the question oHoytUty as'reflect^ h3Ve beC ° me concerned aboUt 
of making special studies of the^ “ SCb ° 01 textbooks ’ t0 the exte f 
in use often result in statements^,’ ° n ' Exanl!nations of books 

Joint Legislative Committee which 5 ™’] 31 ,, me that ° f ‘ he Tenn !? See 

evidence of subversion in the textbTh 0 ° Committee fou " d ”° 
of Tennessee” (211 The r„» . tbooks used m the public schools 

from one approved by the Amed‘ ttee T i55Ued a statement - adapted 
fnation of books. ^ ** 

Materials of instruction dealing with sor ; a , , 
are constructive, friendly to demom™ j cuUur al, and governmental issues 

• s«. rhanr., r Cy ’ 3nd nons ubversive when: 

■5«e Chapter Four, p S7-S8. 
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In the study of democracy, its accomplishments, failures, potentialities for 
further development are considered. 

In the treatment of governmental, vocational, and social relationships of the 
individual, his obligations are stressed as well as his rights. 

Information about other political and social systems, such as communism and 
socialism, is presented objectively as a basis for fuller understanding and deeper 
appreciation of American democracy. 

In dealing with controversial issues, all sides of the issues are presented. 

The criticism of textbooks is not limited to those who fear that 
subversive elements may be expressed in them. Many thoughtful 
citizens see another danger. The textbook that avoids all criticism 
may neglect important areas of contemporary American life. This 
point of view has been stated as follows: 

Publishing houses must produce books that will sell. If the statement of un- 
pleasant truth will interfere with the adoption of textbooks in a given area of 
the country, it is a simple matter to avoid the issue by omission. In this the 
publisher is no better, no worse than any other businessman making a living 
under current conditions. But teachers must remember that textbooks need to 
be subjected to the same careful scrutiny as any other printed material and 
that children should be taught to use them with the same discrimination that 
is brought to bear on all data. (19:20) 

In recent years, textbooks in general use in American schools 
have undergone far-reaching change and improvement until today 
the American textbook is the envy of the educational profession the 
world around. Publishers and educators have learned that the text- 
book can be more than a compilation of information. It can be a 
basic factor in developing pupil motivation in the classroom. Better 
paper, larger type, more carefully selected pictures, maps, and other 
illustrations have greatly increased the attractiveness and readability 
of the textbooks. Carefully selected questions and work activities 
have increased their usefulness to teachers and pupils alike. 

The Selection of Textbooks 

Practices in textbook selection today vary greatly from state to 
state. State selection of at least some textbooks was reported in 1952 
by half the states. State boards of education chose texts in 15 
of these states and state textbook commissions in the other nine; 
sometimes both agencies share in the process. In the remaining 24 
states the county or locality has this power, exercised usually thru 
the local board of education but occasionally by a county textbook 
commission (11:30-35. Also 5 and 9). 
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Within this general framework there is wide variation. Only eight 
states adhere to the policy of single adoptions, which means that 
only one basal textbook is approved for each subject in each grade; 
in seven states the practice is optional or divided between basal 
and multiple adoptions. Nine states follow the policy of multiple 
listings, which means that the approving authority places sev- 
eral accepted textbooks upon the list and permits the local school 
district or teacher to select from these approved texts. Multiple 
listing is preferable from an educational standpoint since it al- 
lows some flexibility in the selection of texts to meet individual 
needs of school districts and pupils. There is a marked trend toward 
mu tiple listing in those states which have state adoptions. There 
also appears to be a trend toward more freedom for local school 
districts in the selection of textbooks ( 5 ). 

tlift 11 sta ^ es wkere local school district is responsible for 
° textbooks > P ractice varies from the careful evalua- 
tion °° S i y commi ttees of teachers and experts to a situa- 

derkinn i ° ne * assroom teacher or one administrator makes the 
„ rou m ° St Ca f eS tbere is a care * ul scrutiny by an evaluating 

The Select- * a textbook flnds »ts way into the hands of students. 
to woA ell n e f b0 ° kS is 50 im P-<ant ‘hat it seems desirable 
the selectio a I T lmprovenlent - Two basic criteria should guide 

tche's wh" !" d t ad0Pt r ° f testb00ks: ‘ b a‘ ‘he classroom 

a voice in the s t ° ^ b °° k as a ' oo1 o[ instruction should have 

selected on the h a ” d ’ 5ec0nd ’ ,ha ‘ ‘he textbook should be 

T 0 ted “ £ bas ' s hefensible educational standards. 

have an opportu»“ecome “ eS5C " tial ,hat dassr00m teaCherS 
out in the classroom the 10x^0*^“^ Wi ‘ h a " d PerhaPS !° * 
direct or a renreee n t,t- ex ! bo ° ks available, and that they have a 

school systems and larger°™ ’i" tb ? approval process. Many city 

possible thru the establishment of te n th 5 T Seek “ g ‘° l l 

may deposit their latest texts Thus S ?"!?’ c P tb 
for examination at all times Boot ‘ b f ' ate5 ‘ books are available 
studied carefully by committees tf 7 “? Seem ‘° be Val “ ab 
sound, and the final selections are app“t? 

field be carefully cocked agahist ^ aU textbooks in 3 

* j ■!->• ° a standard of values agreed upon 

m advance. First and foremost, the book should be” d for its 
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•hooted philosophy s»d io, 

philosophy .« *rS Io", ohoohed 

over-all pattern of the schoo • ’ . e American ideals, 

against criteria of scholarship, in erpre q[ read ; ng 

balance of presentation, treatment of ^ top , of 

- — ■ 

part in the selection P roc ’ { , tion . Unless extended time 

have to carry the re»po»hh y * the teacher - s sched- 

f or work on a te^ook com P find fte time requ ired for a 

U le,he may ^ find him eU W found fa sQme areas . Su . 

^ rr ymen may be caUed upon 

£££, «t W ooihoshyp ■» «™l 

should seek t0 "^““ffereTaJproaches to the subject, so that 
ficulty and embodying diff (he materia ls necessary to 

the teacher in the classro ; nterest5 an d abilities of the pupils 

make adjustments to the vary g 

( 3 : 198 - 200 ). 

Supplementary Printed Materials 

, education program is the learning of 

If the goal of the citizens P ncep ^ ^ ^ American syste m, 

a limited number of facts a ,, deaua te. If our goal is broader, 

then, perhaps, a single textbo ° , b ^ b]e t0 find their way thru 

if we want to teach young People to b ^b e^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tQ 
a maze of conflicting claim and rea50n) then it becomes 

arrive at conclusions based wriUen instructional materials, 

necessary to use a ** de ' ® caua inted with the variety of ideas 

Only as the student becom q ^ at a B0Und and reasoned 

which exist m the world today , whicb constitute the 

appreciation of the principles and values wn. 
greatness of the United States. 
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The supplementary materials include encyclopedias, reference 
books, monographs, biographies, fiction, and supplementary readers. 
Current periodicals such as magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
newsletters are needed. These various items may be available in 
school libraries, classroom libraries, or in sets of supplemental 
books which provide a copy of a given document for each member 
of a class but must circulate from group to group during the course 
o a year. Many of these materials are produced commercially for 
sc ool use and are the result of scholarly research and careful writ- 
ing. Other materials are the product of organizations or groups who 
are interested in presenting some particular side of an issue. Usually 

ese latter materials are made available without cost or are sent 
to the schools without solicitation. They also should be carefully 
evaluated by competent committees before acceptance, 
arp ° / 6 re ^ erence materials for citizenship education 
L , en , ° r adu . ts an d af e too mature for school use. Little has 
use sinel' 6 ) ° re *” te these m aterials and publish them for school 
market c y 3 ? arge ’ tbe sd >ools have not provided an extensive 
pare mrnnUw r ? Cent attem Pts, however, have been made to pre- 
citizenshin n C w or s f, ho01 use dealing with specific phases of 
on basic erf™ f"*! These caa be use d flexibly to focus attention 
period caf lT A 1° °" the market «e several effective school 
f gr d d t ml W ‘ th ^ Urrent affairs - Thesa magazines and P a P“ s 
In hTg h 1 oI d ? rent ! eve,s ° f a WHty, and are used extensively. 

planttr^ttfra«m r : i! 0r - ganiZed , 0n Pr “°'™ g 

As with textbooks 1,1 ma 8 az *nes and daily newspapers, 
piemen tary materials Obvi^ 0 ' Select!on ar!se !n the use of sup ‘ 
able for classroom use and near. . Written mater!aIs are SUlt ' 

been described for the rh • P ^ edures similar to those which have 
selection. Some ££ ‘« b °° ka ^ be used in their 
terials, but in most states th‘ PP ™ Ved Ilsts of supplementary ma- 
district or to the indi^j £ b ^ 

cases to have an established noli™ / 'T' d Seem des!rable ln .f 
for general classroom use, and JtXilh H • SeleCU ° n ° ’ “fl 
enough to permit the selection of matert 1 Cnt<!na WWch -t 
of view. Also it would seem des enals re Ptesent.ng many pomts 
— _ sole to have the final decision as 

p. 373-74f DlP * e ’ Democracy Sertet of He Civic Education Project, cited in Chapter FoarWM. 
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to the selection of materials to be purchased or accepted for system- 
wide use made by a committee representing a range of opinion and 
judgment rather than by one person. 

One of the values of supplementing textbooks with a variety of 
other materials is in making it possible to consider opposing points 
of view on controversial issues. If this is done, material will be 
used which, standing alone, might be objectionable to many citizens 
in the community. If materials that present only one side of a prob- 
lem are to be used in the school (and they should be used) it is 
essential that parents and the community understand that (a) they 
are being used deliberately, and (b) they are being used in ways 
that bring out all sides of an issue. It is not the role of the school to 
support the special pleading of any group, but it is the function of 
the school to present the variety of points of view that exist in 
our society and to help students learn how to evaluate these dif- 
ferent opinions. This process is basic in intelligent citizenship. 

A significant part of citizenship education is the study of local 
history and government. In many localities, however, no pertinent 
resource material is available that would make an appeal to children 
or youth. This lack is being overcome in some school systems by 
the local publication of supplementary pamphlets for school use. 
For example, the Detroit public schools have issued a fourth edition 
of Citizenship in Detroit, a source book on local civic life (7). In 
Richmond, California, the third-graders may read not only Little 
Dill, which tells the story' of a local landmark, but also Children’s 
Tales oj Early Richmond (18). For older children The Story o) 
Richmond is available. 

Similarly, a number of state departments of education have pub- 
lished material lor school use, on slate history and government. 
An example is The Palmetto State (20). County school systems may' 
also provide this type of material for pupils. Government in Cali- 
jornia is one of several such supplemental pamphlets issued by the 
Los Angeles county schools (12). 

Another problem in connection with supplementary written ma- 
terials is that of cost. In about 1 5 states the state law requires that 
local school districts meet the costs of such supplementary materials 
as are needed (9). Many school systems in other states assume the 
cost as a matter of local policy. However, in some districts, no 
budgetary provision is made for the cost of such materials, and if 
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they are available to the students, it is thru student purchase. Many 
communities would greatly enrich and raise the level of instruction 
in citizenship by providing a more adequate supply of supplementary 
printed materials for the use of pupils. 


Audio-Visual Materials 

Great progress has been made in recent years, in the quantity 
and the quality of audio-visual teaching materials and in their 
effective use in the classroom. In many schools today, maps, graphs, 
flat pictures, motion picture films and projectors, film strips and 
s 1 es and projectors, opaque projectors for the enlargement of 
maps and pictures, records and record players, recording machines 
°~ tyP es > ra( fio, and television are available. Collections of 
o jects such as flags, dolls, models, and other items represent 
an ° t ,. Gr ° f [ nate " al useful in citizenship education, 
to 1S f Wl ? variety instructional aids offers many advantages 
r 6r citizenshi P education. It greatly increases the 
° experiences t hat can be brought into the classroom, and 

tint arm 6 . opportunity to present these experiences in a manner 
tnat arouses interest. 

Films, film strips, and recordings make it possible to recreate and 
viMlitv^ 56 u r * 1Ve the past ' these devices, meaning and 

concents ™d glven *° the record of history. The visualization of 
standUiem * ddS "T 1 * t0 the abilit y of lhe student to under- 

manv worthi let 56 ! nstructional a!d s also afford the motivation for 
program RaH' " C ! a5S , r0 ° n ? activ ities in the citizenship education 
tizations and !° ^ ,e evislon broa dcasts can be prepared, drama- 
similar tothose P ofa h dult C life b c e r ^ 0rded ’. and man F other activities, 
nortant contrlKut; r C ’. Can ^"kd on. Perhaps the most im- 

is their ability, tC°dramaHc P ' CtUrC f ‘ lmS ’ “ We " 35 ° f reCOrd!ng3 ’ 
of the event, end dramat,c Presentation, to emotionalize many 

cultural groups, aSpeCtS of our national development and diverse 

edi2u^ a "d y ^^ ,< S^L aSSU f ,,,ed . an im P° rtant roIe as an 
presidential nominating convention ,1 h!slorical event5 as .' hC 
and the British coronation has cl’ ^ P . resldentia ' i ” au S u “" 00 ’ 

tional value. Cost and technical diffieT,- y demon5lrated its edu “' 

TV in fho riicce t i difficulties currently limit the use of 
classroom, hut the educational possibilities of television 
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, v • „ taLpn to overcome these factors, 

are so great that steps are g use 0 f TV programs 

areas schools are establishing 

“ n oSS 

advances in citizenship institutions and sys- 

nels are actually put o^tabUshing a television station, high tho 

n^.LSS'in comparison t0 ““^foflrouS 

TZ ^‘ — 

television. audio-visual materials are certain 

Associated with the use ^ met _ The equipment must 

limitations which must be re g classroom must 

* «: s z _» *.■ 

be large enough to permit te 5tor age space for films, 

trical outlets must be P-sent Adequat^ ^ must 

film strips, and recordsmustl > P Audj() . visual equipment, 

be constantly revised and kept p , u But they a dd 

films, and records are expensive instructl ™“ 
greatly to the effectiveness of citizenship education. 

Administration and Circulation o] Materials 

, a fnr citizenship education can be taken in 
A big Step “ d th e°[ imp , e expedient of appraising and stream- 
many communities b> P blicizinK> and distributing the 

lining the system of dassi y s, t ' and au dio-visual ma- 

available teaching aids. Pn t d ^ arc used widely by pupils, 
tcrials justify their cost only . , b reaus ar e headed by 

When libraries and educational -tenah bu^^ ^ 
professionally trained workc ^ are dcdicatc d t0 the ob- 

and the problems of teaching, . ways will be found 

jeetive of getting the materials m o - 

of facilitating the use and a«“ “ ,0 " / mcntarv written materials 

The handling and distnbutio - =c h„ 0 b have central 

wry greatly from school to - « ^graphs. and 
libraries where standard re ^ supplicd with magazines, 

biographies can be u«cd. Man> . 
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newspapers, and pamphlet materials. Other schools, because of 
limited budgets or more conservative policies, lack this type of 
material. In general it can be said that there is a growing recog- 
nition of the value of supplementary materials and more and more 
schools are being adequately supplied. In rural areas where library 
facilities are more limited, there is an increased use of book- 
mobiles sponsored by county school units or libraries. In addition, 
loan packets are distributed by state education departments and 
libraries. 

Altho a central library is of great value to a school, it does not 
completely meet the need. Classroom libraries are being established 
m many schools so that certain materials may be available at all 
imes in the classroom for ready reference and use. This neces- 
sitates purchase of additional materials and the equipping of the 
c assroom with bookcases, display racks, and filing cabinets for 
the proper use and preservation of these materials. 

. . ea ^ lng f* ds are f° receive maximum use, teachers must be 
°T ,° _ the j r availability. A typical feature of curriculum 
e ms in t e fields related to citizenship is an extensive list of 
■urk ^ a , nd resource materials, including the audio-visual 

dealine pyHm * D t 1 hC system - 0r separate bulletins may be issued, 
latter tv™ ■ ^ y Wltb tbe resource materials. An example of the 
circulate in S r i G P l mpWet f ° r sociaI -studies teachers in Grade IV, 
d , H bUS ’ 0hi °- 11 COnSi5tS of Iists of fiIm strlpS ' 

omdo’ d H eC0 " dS aVaUable for loan the department 

of education and from the record library 

and other source's of freeTnT^ ^ addreSSCS ° f ind ^ 
classified licimr ♦ • and ,nex P en sive materials. Each list is 

fnd wooers '' i , P 't- SUCh “ “community helpers 

by the Detroit schools I* 6 (6) ' A b °° k ' et iSS "t 
headings as “Our t -r ^ fies aud, °-visual materials under such 

County” For eachV T ° ge . th "” and “Know Your State and 
film strips, radio scripts * ®™ S de ? cri P tive lists of sound films, 
Children’s Museum (8) P . ’ SCnptlons > and exhibits from the 

Obsolescence oj Materials 

es^at C ford,t in r Cti0nal malerids is « constant probiem, 
especially for c.t.zensh.p mater.als. When is a textbook or a refer- 
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ence book no longer useful in the classroom, so that it should be 
replaced? In many school systems, either by law or by practice, a 
fixed useful life of textbooks is established. This may vary from 
three to five or more years and, in general, is based upon the 
physical properties of the book. As long as the book holds together, 
it may be assumed to be useful. 

But frequently such is not the case. Textbooks tend to reflect the 
thinking of the times in which they are produced. Thus, a book 
written m times of depression may appear more critical of the 
economic system than a book written in times of prosperity. A 
oo written during a period of war or international tension may 
e quite different from a book written during a period of peace, or 
a period when international alignments have changed. These shifts 
m aj 11 t6n< * t0 ma ^ e books obsolete for use in the classroom. 
Advancmg schoJarship a l so tends to make some materials obso- 
, any 0 J* 16 materi als used in citizenship education are in 
and np! y ”*7 eldS and their conce Pts are constantly being refined 
velmlr ^ IS b . dng devd0ped - T ° k «P breast of de ' 
and referpn reqUlr6S - tllat penod * c changes be made in the textbooks 
Oh 1 ma eriaIs used in the classroom, 
once effect*"” * so affects audio-visual materials. Films which were 
excel, n e " ™ y '°l e their val “ wk en they fail to compete in 
dress or L out °'™ at . the COrner theater - A ” old-fashioned 

of a film in a sea onaughter b '' e ^ dr °' Vn educational Va ’ Ue 

ins'trucdonaf'rnaterhi"^ Pr ° gram for the utiIization of 

review of these materials wf* ? procedure for the P e ™?‘ C 
have become obsolete for’ one th ° Se ‘ 
portant that educators schorl c 0r an0ther ' U 15 VCry , 
that ideas within a bool- m ’ b ards ’ and the community realize 

the binding which holds the pagesToge'ther" EVen m ° re q " iCkly ‘h"" 
... . . THe KC '>' Rol<: the Teacher 

is the respUsibnZ a of y thTe°nthe ed hZ eduCation for citizenship 
of all school personnel we mu t nm T* hdud “ ‘ he 
instances the key role is played bv th° Ver i °° k ‘ he faCt ‘ hat "“t? 

teacher who organizes the content of ^ , CaS5 ™° m teacher ' 11 15 

t of instruction into suitable teach- 
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ing units, who directs and ^utaiLtion^f ^teaching resources 
efforts, and who determines .. ; s the teacher who 

available in the school and t e com c l assroom and thereby 

sets the educational meaningful, 

determines whether the less read in books may merely be 

Without wise teaching, the _ forgotten, or the 

memorized for the next examma ^ ^ time rather than 
activities may merely ^ be y living . 

conscious practice in the sums , . education poses certain 

The key role of the teacher in ™ Sh ^" of" educational 
problems which must not be o Hqw can the schoo l s secure 

preparation is ne “ ssa ^ * the conditions within the school and 
this type of teacher? Wha ^ {or this type of teacher to 

the community _whu*ma 0 f the local school 

” 8 

efficiency of those in service? 

Preparation for the Teaching Profession 

The institutions which accept ^X^chooTprogram education 

teachers play “ /professional skill, and wholesome par- 

for citizenship. Scholars P, P rf musiC) or shop , 0 r mathematics 
sonality are neededjhe elemen(ary grade or of high-school 

no less than the teacher know iedge of the total program in 

social studies, needs a working knowieug 

citizenship education. t0 wo rthy citizenship has a thoro 

The teacher who can lea of u{e an d its development. 

understanding of the Arne political, economic, and 

This includes an ""America and of the relationship of American 
socal development of Am ^ man , s I;fe u pon this planet. 

- - - 

which this country 15 '"ea'cher be well informed. It is cssen- 

But it is not enough that accept the basic prin- 

tial that he understand and Unless the teacher 

ciples which underlie our democratic form o > 

Firmly believes in and practices such ideal Respect 
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vidual, the equal right of all persons to develop to the greatest extent 
of their ability, and the right of the person who is being governed 
to have a clear voice in the government, he will have a limited value 
as a teacher of citizenship. 

The national professional organization of the teaching profession 
eels so strongly on this point that the following provision appears 
in the Bylaws of the National Education Association: 

shfoT in no person shall be admitted or continued in member- 

in the r h0 adv ° cates or who is a member of the Communist Party 

of eovemmptif ( tt or 8 an i za h°n that advocates changing the form 

stitution of the UnUedStite StateS by a " y meaM not provided for in the Con ‘ 

fi v'r.' V,° tb ' S same issue is the following resolution adopted by 
the NEA Representative Assembly in July 1953 : 

to condi^t investigati < ons 0 ^r^cted*tott )ll (t eC0 ^ naZeS ' right ° f legis,at!ve bo ? e f 
upon to testify in such i™!?- ^ t . <raard . Prospective legislation. Educators called 

The Associate betves th f Sh ° U,d do 50 M1 T and 
iucted with adequate safemardffn 1 *?!;'*' 5 of . mvestfeation should be con- 
citizens. . . . guards for the constitutional rights of individual 

of the fearful ( ° an understanding of our society, an appreciation 
a firm convict, ^ in b '-™ n and foSone., and 

have a thoro und° e value o{ its basic tenets, the teacher must 

that tLte ds of Am" 8 °' 11 c “”°‘ be ^ 5 ‘ iOTed 

be taught in thp *rh 1 x T n . S0Ciety must determine what should 

needs'" and’ capabnSes'of^cM? sh ° ald ba < ba ‘ 

taught in the school The h , dran must determine what can be 
recognize thL^o facts andt”’ ‘° ***** m “ St 
understanding of what should h acher must haVe 3 tb0r ,° 

and when it can b“d fcarned * H ° W “ can be Iearned ’ 

of the school'tolh" Americi^ren U , nderstandin s of the relationship 

exists. He must know that sori« P b lC 3nd the soc!ety in whlch U 

and that these expectations cannouT-' 5 Cerlain ‘ hinSS ° f 
tations imposed upon the schools hv ’ s . nored - Neither can the hnn- 
must be premreH tn fit t,* T , S by soc,e ty be ignored. The teacher 

pattern in which hc f,nds 

and girls acquire nn *° 

ideals of American life. S f and devotlon t0 ^ baslC 
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Recent years have seen much study and self-criticism of the cur- 
riculum of teacher-education institutions and progress continues to 
be made. Current examples of the efforts to improve the caliber of 
teacher education are found in the work of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, and the for- 
mation of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation. Established largely because the teaching profession has 
awakened to the realization that it has a responsibility in determin- 
ing the programs that prepare its members, the Council is designed 
to provide democratic representation and participation of the major 
segments of the teaching profession in the process of accrediting 
teacher-education institutions. 

Certification and Selection oj Teachers 

State departments of education provide many useful services in 
education for citizenship in the realm of curriculum and instruc- 
tional leadership. Another service of great significance is that of 
certification of teachers. Many local school systems accept the 
teacher’s state certificate as only the basic requirement, and are 
able to select the best from among many qualified candidates. But 
some school systems, with low salary schedules or other unsatis- 
factory conditions, accept any teacher who can meet the minimum 
qualifications. The question of specific competence of all teachers for 
the teaching of civic values is one that faces certificating authorities 
in all states. It may require increasing emphasis as the present teach- 
ing shortage continues. 

Professionally administered procedures for the careful selection 
of teachers for appointment by local school systems have been 
adopted in a few of the larger school systems. The guiding prin- 
ciples have been summarized in a monograph prepared by profes- 
sional workers in this field (2). Thru long experience, such orderly 
processes as the following have been evolved: the evaluation of 
scholastic and experience records and of scores on qualifying exam- 
inations, the conducting of planned interviews on a comparative 
basis, the making of character investigations, the observation of 
actual teaching where possible, the establishment of eligibility lists, 
the appointment on the basis of professionally determined merit, 
and the use of the probationary period as a functioning part of the 
selective process. 
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Conditions oj Employment oj Teachers 
People are motivated in their work by material rewards, by recog- 
nition thru status, and by a desire to perform useful and creative 
work. If a school system wants to secure top quality teachers to 
perform a top quality job, it must take all of these factors into 
consideration. 


Salary schedules must be established which are comparable with 
those of other professions and which will attract the best people into 
the teaching profession. The history of teachers’ salaries shows that 
during times of depression teachers’ salaries are reduced, but not 
as much as those of industrial workers or members of other pro- 
fessions; that during times of prosperity teachers’ salaries are ad- 
vanced, but not at as swift a rate as those of other workers; and 
that at no time are teachers’ salaries, on the average, comparable 
wit 1 those of professions requiring similar educational standards 
an professional performance. Here and there a pioneering commu- 
mty as broken this cycle and has made a dramatic advance in 
eac ers salaries to bring them to levels approaching a professional 
s an ar . A good many school systems are now approaching or sur- 
passing the proposed $3600 for qualified beginning teachers, recom- 
men e y the National Education Association. Few indeed are those 
a ave reached the NEA’s recommended salary of at least $8200 
or eac ers of advanced preparation and proved experience. Until 
states and communities are willing to pay teachers a salary that 
rnnf Sen ♦ & f ° r the civic im P°rtance of the position, it will 

WhT ? d r ffiCUlt t0 find and retain teachers who meet the 
ghstantods of excellence outlined earlier in this chapter, 
i, f re . °* em P lQ y-ent conditions affecting teachers, as 
tinn Tb 1 need a ^ ministra Uve and community considera- 

tn rpnctnn m Cl f SS S * Ze and other dements of teaching load 

a e lmi s , t e reduction of tension and over-complexity 

f„V ot respect and consideration in deal- 
welfT h r herS and tCaCher or 8 aniMti <>ns on questions of teacher 
tvelfare, the recognition by citizens that teachers, no less than other 
professional persons, are entitled to maintain homes and the services 
o comfortable hving in the United States-such procedures and at- 
titudes as these are necessary if teachers are to teach citizenship 
by example and by precept, as suggested in this Yearbook. 
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Teachers ™. be *.«■ »« 

in the community on the same has > . That this 

do the other professional member ^° f * «r the present 

principle is violated in some commun teachers in whose 

teacher shortage. The commum y Then these teachers should 
judgment and loyalty 11 c [ k without fea r and without restric- 
ts allowed to carry on their nhiectively with the many 

so that thay “ ':XaS iy 

conflicting issues which are a pa 

Recruitment and Inservice Training ^ 

Important, too, is ^^^^“"^U^imo'teaching. A profes- 

command the best. Identi ca secondary schools with the 

should begin in the "7 -d, of admission and during 
selective process institution. Thru con- 

the training period in th and thru laboratory experiences 

tinuous counseling and S" ung persons should be able to 

during the period of p p ’ he pua ij t ies essential for working 

recognize whether they p 3 The bdie{ ; s grow i n g that 

successfully with children Y profession owe to the 

teacher-education institutions vfll be competent, which 

public a reasonable g««*^ « doomed to Lure be ex- 

obviously would re ^r recruitment of potentially suc- 
cluded prior to certification. assume much respon- 

cessful teachers, the profession . tself *1 ion U continui cam . 

sibility. Recruitment e op^ortun^- the privileges, the 

paip to alert Y°““g careers in teaching, 

social service and the P™ d inser vice training, refresher courses, 
For those already in * e ’ t0 improv e the teacher’s services to 
or graduate programs des g_ , P d to create personal growth 

children, to increase professional skill, 
should be provided and required. 

Unifying Many Efforts 

„,„„ nrn tion of good citizens as one 
The school must a “ e P‘ 1 This responsibility can be met only 
of its major responsibilities, mis i 
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thru the orientation of the total school program to the development 
of the basic concepts underlying our system of democratic living. 
History and the related social studies are generally recognized as 
making an especially important contribution to the citizenship pro- 
gram altho all subjects and all school activities and services make 
valuable contributions. 

For effective teaching, good instructional tools are needed, and 
adequate materials should be available in every classroom. Text- 
books of high quality, carefully selected, are a first essential. In ad- 
dition to textbooks, many types of supplementary materials should 
also be readily available and in use. These include written materials, 
audio-visual materials, and community resources. Many factors con- 
tribute to the obsolescence of these materials, and provisions must 
be made for their constant re-evaluation and for the replacement 
of outdated items. 

In any program of citizenship education, the key role is played 
by the individual classroom teacher. It is the teacher who organizes 
the instruction, directs and stimulates the learning process for each 
pupil, and sets the pattern of democratic living in the school thru 
his attitudes and conduct. The conditions of employment of teachers 
help to determine the quality of new entrants to the profession and 
also the morale and efficiency of those who accept teaching as a 
ife career. Only the highest standards of professional preparation, 
supplemented by farsighted personnel policies within local school 
systems, can assure such teaching for America’s children. 

American schools today are devoted to their job of helping boys 
an «?! rls bec °me good citizens capable of assuming the respon- 
si lUties of adulthood. Teachers and administrators are constantly 
eva uating the educational program and seeking ways to improve 
it. JNew and better instructional materials are being made available 
in greater amounts in more and more school systems. There is a 
growing realization that preparation for citizenship in a democratic 
country must be based upon democratic action and participation, 
as well as upon the acquisition of facts and knowledge. The schools 
of today in the United States are doing a good job of citizenship 
education, but they are not resting upon their successes. Rather 
they are constantly seeking ways and means to improve the citi- 
zenship program so that it will be more valuable to the youth of 
tomorrow and to our country. 
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in* 

there be confidence that any gw hndren Continued action- 

improving the social and ^ conduct of dtddre ^ 

research projects m citizens £ and better methods and materials, 
to the teacher who is alert f ^ _ n education £or citizenship, 

Recognizing that we mu effective citizenship education 

and believing that the condi 1 ^ with whom he works 

are known, the school supenn “ toward the idea l that sees every 
may press forward in confi t >^t-; ng , active citizen in every 

American an intelligent, loyal, 
area o! civic service. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Evaluating of Education 
for Citizenship 

As individuals and as a people we tend to move along rather 
A. unconcernedly when we feel sure of ourselves. But let some 
new, strange, or uncertain element enter our consciousness and we 
are likely to pause to check up on our location and direction of 
movement. As a people we are now checking up on our programs of 
citizenship education because we face a critical world situation and 
because we find some internal evidence of low standards of citizen- 
ship and lukewarm commitment to the ideals and values basic to our 
kind of society. 

This concern is manifested by both laymen and educators. The 
depression of the 1930’s led to increased adult interest in youth 
education and especially in the citizenship education youth was 
getting. The American Youth Commission — a lay body — urged citi- 
zenship education as a central feature of all youth education. World 
War II and the resulting world situation have served to heighten 
the general public interest in citizenship education. The teaching 
profession has been steadily at work expanding and refining the 
school’s efforts to provide sound programs of citizenship education. 

Along with this increased concern for citizenship education has 
come an expected increase in the demand that the outcomes of cur- 
rent programs of citizenship education be evaluated. We want to 
be sure that our programs are having the effects that we hope for. 
We want some evidence that as some high schools and colleges 
increase the amount of education in history and other social studies 
required of their students, better citizenship results. We want some 
evidence that as other schools and colleges increase their stress on 
active and responsible participation in school and community life 
by students, the students tend to become better citizens. Evaluation 
of programs of citizenship education, therefore, is now a major 
concern and effort of all the agencies working in this area of educa- 
tion. 

By evaluation of these programs we seek to discover to what ex- 
tent their purposes or objectives are being realized. 
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Evaluation . . . can provide a periodic check which gives direction to the 
continued improvement of the program of the school; it can help to validate 
some of the important hypotheses upon which the program operates ; it can 
furnish data about individual students essential to wise guidance; it can give a 
more satisfactory foundation for the psychological security of the staff, of 
(26 C, ^0) ,an ^ °* stu< ^ ents » anc * can supply a sound basis for public relations. 

This chapter undertakes to do two things. First, it shows that 
sc ools really can clarify their objectives in citizenship education 
an can then evaluate the success of their existing programs. Second, 
it provides sources of information for schools that may want to 
determine more exactly what the goals of their civic education pro- 
grams are, or want to decide how best to evaluate their programs. 


Concepts of Citizenship 

**5* development and evaluation of programs of citizen- 
wbfrh r atl0n are various] y stat ed concepts of the citizenship for 
show ,.f ese . pro f ams are designed to prepare. These statements 
stat «f rS1 / of ex P res sion but unity of purpose. Several of the 
Quoted n S k concepts an d objectives in citizenship education are 
quoted or abstracted here to illustrate different approaches. 

Com mi „ i0 „ ers 0 j Edtlcat!m of fhe Nwtheast State$ 

States NeVvort 01 ""!'^ 1011 ? 5 of Education of the New England 
problems An» k ’,v. nd New ^ ersey or S anize( f to study their common 
tion for bette v em . ™ s 11131 ol developing a program of educa- 
mittee renresen^- ZenS r , .n AS a they «» »»*> a com- 

tion for Citizenship L Whidl pre P ared a re P ort > Educa ' 

dehniuon SX sSd:' ,Shed * in 1?52 ' Fedi "* a ” eed f ° f 3 

h>S method; ',' a * inss; thal type ° f % 

procedures — which the school ™ eS ’ those administrative and supervisory 
together in the democratic wav-^ US ? P ur Posively to make for better living 
behaviors. ... /.or (synonymously) to develop better time 

"civics” or even "proWOTs C of'demtcra tl0 ”i “ ” 0t a special sub J ect (ca l led 
spccul group of teachers (say social \ nor . the “elusive concern of a 
snr,- to determine the obiective, „f ."o'?. 1 ' 3 .' 11 "')' then it becomes ncces- 
-T 5. „ t „ m „ " th,s 6eM ° f educational endeavor, so that 

U.'Lm’ST ta “» Hr.tJIto . 

Kubtrcnllon. fol]„b, th. c „j m !preUt . «M»» 
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any teacher can see wh at his or her contribution toward their attainment might 
be. (6:8-9) 

The report of the commissioners further set out in detail their 
concept of what the objectives are. The 11 statements appearing 
below are taken from this report. The original document gives illus- 
trations of “things to do” and references to use with each of the 
objectives: 

I. A progressive approach toward that balance and maturity of individuality 
which is required for constructive participation in democratic society 

II. An adequate understanding of, and wholehearted allegiance to, the demo- 
cratic way of life 

HI. An understanding of the major features of the present international 
situation and the problems involved in the attainment of world peace 

IV. An appreciation of the rights, privileges, and protections which political 
democracy ensures, and a deep sense of personal responsibility for making them 
available to all, without unjust discrimination 

V. A keen interest in human affairs and a desire to participate effectively as a 
citizen in a democracy 

VI. A determination to apply intelligence to personal participation in politi- 
cal affairs 

VII. An understanding of the need for effective selection and training for 
political leadership, and a clear appreciation of the role of leadership 

VIII. The will to abide by the laws and support their enforcement 

IX. A grasp of the understandings and attitudes needed by citizens to make 
the American scheme of free enterprise work with maximum efficiency in our 
democratic society 

X. The earnest desire to develop and maintain intergroup understanding, 
'respect, and good will 

XI. The will to translate into civic behavior the basic teachings of character 
education and religion. (6:29) 

Connecticut State Department oj 'Education 

Concurrently with the development of the above report by the 
Commissioners of the Northeastern States, the Connecticut State 
Department of Education had a committee at work which published 
in 1951 a report entitled The Task oj Citizenship Education. The 
Connecticut committee pointed out what is to be sought thru citizen- 
ship education by listing characteristics of the good citizen: 

# It seems desirable to identify some specific characteristics of the democratic 
citizen which may serve as a general target for parents and educators to direct 
their training. 
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The good citizen in a democracy: 

1. is, within his own limitations, a mature person; 

2. recognizes the uniqueness of each and all persons and that every one has 
certain physical, social and emotional needs which must be satisfied if one is 
to develop a wholesome personality capable of living democratically; 

3. does not discriminate against people because of race, religion, nationality, 
age, sex, or social status; 

4. knows the fundamental tenets of democracy and how they differ from 
those of authoritarianism; 

,, S 'J e . cog ^ zes that all brands of democracy are not necessarily like that in 
the United States; ' 7 

6. knows something of the long struggle, both in America and other coun- 
nes, o ac ie\e the degree of democratic living which now exists, and he is 
well aware of the need for further progress in democratic living; 

• s a p i osophy of life consistent with the values of democracy; 

,i [^ C< ?° r!l ) ZCS P ers,s tent problems of his times and he has the insight and 
them • ° r " °^ ers cooperatively to take social action for dealing with 

obHgaUons 1 * 1265 ^ and P^tical eights and assumes his civic and political 

11 . COnstru i ctivc, y a t some vocation that has social usefulness; 
sUtuted SSL? ^° rkS for juslice throu S h codes of law, and legally con- 

12 obevs th i an< * courts l°cal, state, national and international; and 

them’ changed if hTle! ?! ^ and nation, acting legaUy to get 

g a if he does not agree with them. (7:23-24) 

The Detroit Citizenship Education Study 

is well Education Study in the Detroit Public Schools 

its seveni°nnM* 0r *• 6 CarefuI it did and the intrinsic worth of 
he onctr , 1 ™ 5 - In Fhe of a Good Citizen it stated 

Study" Cltl2ensh! P which served as the central goals of the' 

The sood citizen pCsau'Sanc/t ath"?* mi bas ' s hU ° " 

^hich are consistent with the t ^ e . ,dea ls of democracy. He cherishes values 
these values He has reLr[ ST*? Way of life and bases his actions upon 
He has faith in man’s abilitv t* , dieiuty and vrortl > of human personality, 
of thinking. He is concerned with commoa Problems through the process 
that human culture belongs to all ? elfare ° f aU peopIe; hc bdie ^7! 

of opportunity for all people All He , 1 . s . lo> ' al t0 the principle of equals 
and are a part of this prir£i,y qiuIitv qm ,tlK of thc £o°d citizen sl ™ 

ail! end the ability to f r ° b, '"< J o/ the times and has tit 

and endeavors to help in the solution of Th ' g0 ° d 

religion, economics and politic-; S f cla P r °hlcnis; problems of race. 

’ • r ’ aad Pohtics problems of the role of government in relation 

* 5 <t CiaptfT F otrrtrro. p 353^4. 
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to the people; problems of the place of the United States in world affairs; 
problems of the equitable use of resources; problems of family, school, com- 
munity, and neighborhood living. 

3. The good citizen is aware oj and takes responsibility for meeting basic 
human needs. The good citizen is aware of the importance of meeting basic 
human needs and is concerned with the extension of the essentials of life to 
more individuals. All people have certain basic human needs: the need to be 
free from aggression, domination, or exploitation; the need for love and affection; 
the need to belong to groups and to be accepted by others; the need to take 
responsibility in cooperation with others; the need for a level of living which 
provides for adequate health, housing and recreation; the need to have high 
standards of spiritual, ethical, and moral values. The failure to meet these 
basic human needs may result in the development of maladjustments which 
increase the intensity of social problems. 

4. The good citizen practices democratic human relationships in the family , 
school, community and in the larger scene. The good citizen recognizes the inter- 
dependence of all people in family, school, community, national, and world rela- 
tionships. He practices the kinds of human relationships that are consistent with 
a democratic society. He personalizes what happens to others, thereby earning 
respect and confidence. He develops his own ability to cooperate with others. 
He sincerely desires to help other persons. Through these practices, he builds 
good will as a resource for the future. 

5. The good citizen possesses and uses knowledge, skills, and abilities neces- 
sary in a democratic society. The good citizen possesses and uses knowledge, 
skills, and abilities to facilitate the process of democratic living. He needs skills 
and abilities in reading, listening, discussing, and observing. He uses these skills 
and abilities in order to gain understanding of the present structure and func- 
tioning of society; the working principles of representative government; the 
impact of pressure groups; the operation of the economic system; the social 
stratification of the population; and the relationship of all these to the complex 
social heritage. With knowledge, skills, and abilities as a basis, the good citizen 
needs to become more proficient in civic action. (9, adapted) 

Civic Education Project 

The Civic Education Project, with headquarters at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is one of a number of valuable continuing organiza- 
tions which the general concern for better citizenship education has 
brought into existence.* In one of its publications entitled To Sustain 
and Strengthen Democracy, this group states its purposes as follows: 
The Project aims: 

1. To fashion a program for the schools which will help them in preparing 
youth for citizenship in a democracy. And thus — 

2. To make an essential contribution to a more consistent and effective 
national movement for civic education. 

This broad purpose becomes more meaningful when expressed in terms of 
the specific civic objectives listed below, each of which calls attention to 
* S** Ch»pt«r Fotirtwi, ji 372-76, 
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a basic need, and each of which is stated in terms of what youth should be 
brought to know and feel and do if the workings of democracy are to be im- 
proved. 


I. An adequate understanding of the democratic way of life and our repre- 
sentative system of government; and a wholehearted allegiance to both 

II. An appreciation of the rights, protections, duties, and responsibilities 
which political democracy ensures and exacts 

III. A keen interest in things political 

IV. A determination to try always to vote intelligently, and to form 
thoughtful judgments about political issues and problems 

V. An honest effort to help elect a larger number of superior political leaders 

VI. An understanding of the place of law in our lives and the will to oppose 
delinquency in its observance 

VII. A deep desire to increase intergroup understanding, respect, and good 


VUL A grasp of the understandings and attitudes needed by citizens to 
nm e the. American scheme of competitive enterprise work with maximum 
efficiency in our democratic society 

An understanding of the major features of the present international 
ion and an attitude of hope toward co-operation under peace and freedom 
(4 7-8) W1 t0 trans ate into c ^ c behavior the basic teachings of religion. 


Members of the staff of the Civic Education Project were repre- 
sented on the committee which prepared the similar list of objec- 
lives quoted on page 327 . 


National Council for the Social Studies 
One of the excellent statements of what is meant by citizenship 
was eve oped by the Working Committee on Citizenship of the 
national Council for the Social Studies after submitting tentative 
Tb^ ria °* ° * ea( iers in practically every field of American life. 

in nM° r rep ^ esents a carefully developed composite of the think- 
educatirm tu h ‘ y ?' en . as weI1 as experts in the field of citizenship 
the 24 sections-" ° WmS eXCeIpts g!ve onl y the t0 P ic sentences of 


The Good Citizen: 

1. Believes in equality „f opportunit , 

b/ih'e U.'s. r cS u “„ d „ dCtCn ‘ ,S Sfand privileges guaranteed 

his own behavior and the policies anTnL; pnnc f iples L as 6 uides in evaluating 
and judges his own behavior and the behaviorTf ?i, 0th ? ?T ons 3 " d ef ° UPS ’ 
S. Understands that in the lone nm rs i * others by them 
than any self-appointed group Lid go^them" thcmSeh ' CS 
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6. Puts the general welfare above his own whenever a choice between them 
is necessary 

7. Feels that he has inherited an unfinished experiment in self-government 
which it is his duty and privilege to carry on 

8. Exercises his right to vote 

9. Accepts civic responsibilities and discharges them to the best of his 
ability 

10. Knows techniques of social action (e.g., how to win support for desirable 
legislation) and can cooperate with others in achieving such action 

11. Accepts the basic idea that in a democracy the majority has the right 
to make decisions under the Constitution 

12. Assumes a personal responsibility to contribute toward a well-informed 
climate of opinion on current social, economic, and political problems or 
issues 

13. Realizes the necessary connection of education with democracy 

14. Respects property rights, meets his obligations in contracts, and obeys 
regulations governing the use of property 

15. Supports fair business practices and fair relations between employers 
and employees 

16. Assumes a personal responsibility for the wise use of natural resources 

17. Accepts responsibility for the maintenance and improvement of a 
competitive economic system assisted and regulated when necessary by gov- 
ernmental action 

18. Knows in general how other economic systems operate, including their 
political and social consequences 

19. Knows about, critically evaluates, and supports promising efforts to 
prevent war, but stands ready to defend his country against tyranny and ag- 
gression 

20. Is deeply aware of the interdependence of people and realizes that a 
good life can be attained only by the organized cooperation of millions of 
peapte all Wv’tr tilt world 

21. Understands cultures and ways of life other than his own 

22. Cultivates qualities of character and personality that have a high value 
in his culture 

23. Is a responsible family member and assumes his full responsibilities 
for maintaining the civic standards of his neighborhood and community 

24. Recognizes taxes as payment for community services and pays them 
promptly. (8:154-60. Also IS) 

Educational Policies Commission 
Among the objectives of education which the Educational Policies 
Commission set out a few years ago in its Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy were “The Objectives of Civic Responsibility.” 
The chapter devoted to this objective was summarized on a single 
page as follows: 

^ Social Justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of human 
circumstance. 

Soda! Activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 
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a basic need, and each of which is stated in terms of what youth should be 
brought to know and feel and do if the workings of democracy are to be im- 
proved. 


I. An adequate understanding of the democratic way of life and our repre- 
sentative system of government; and a wholehearted allegiance to both 

II. An appreciation of the rights, protections, duties, and responsibilities 
which political democracy ensures and exacts 

III. A keen interest in things political 

IV. A determination to try always to vote intelligently, and to form 
thoughtful judgments about political issues and problems 

V. An honest effort to help elect a larger number of superior political leaders 

VI. An understanding of the place of law in our lives and the will to oppose 
delinquency in its observance 

VII. A deep desire to increase intergroup understanding, respect, and good 


Vm. A grasp of the understandings and attitudes needed by citizens to 
make the _ American scheme of competitive enterprise work with maximum 
efficiency in our democratic society 

™ derstar,di ns “f the major features of the present international 
V tk an -if 1 ! attltU ^ e of k°P e toward co-operation under peace and freedom 
(4 7-8) ™ t0 tra,lslate ln, ° dvic behavior the basic teachings of religion. 


Members of the staff of the Civic Education Project were repre- 
sented on the committee which prepared the similar list of objec- 
tives quoted on page 327. 


National Council jor the Social Studies 
One of the excellent statements of what is meant by citizenship 
was developed by the Working Committee on Citizenship of the 

rritpr" 3 * anrTi i* " le ® ocial Studies after submitting tentative 
cntena to 300 leaders in practically every field of American life- 
he report represents a carefully developed composite of the thlnk- 
education Tb la f y ” enas wdl as ex perts in the field of citizenship 
the 24 sections - ° °'™ E eXCerpts S'™ on >y tha topic sentences of 


The Good Citizen. 

1. Believes in equality of opportunity f oc a]1 M0Dl e 
by 'thIu C! S.C„Su“o d „ d£fmdS bMic S - privileges guaranteed 

t Se“;:„ds d a“ P d“ la ' v zv is 

his own behavior and the policiK j » f 1 ""? 0 “ guides m 7“ 
and judges his own behavj and the beE“f "L Z PP"" 5 “ 6 

S. Understands that in the long run ™,, ° ^ y “T , Setter 

than any seli-appointed group would gove J L'" lhCmSC ‘ VeS 
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and criticism, (c) Freedom of speech, (d) Freedom of the press, (e) The 
privilege of a public education. 

III. Rights to Life and Liberty, (a) The right to life, (b) The right to 
liberty of person, (c) Freedom from slavery and involuntary servitude, (d) 
Freedom from unreasonable search and seizure. 

IV. Rights of a Fair Trial, (a) The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
(b) The right to bail, (c) The right to indictment by grand jury, (d) The 
right to a speedy, public, and fair trial: The right to counsel; the right to be 
tried in the district in which the crime occurred; the right to an impartial 
jury; the right to be considered innocent until proven guilty; the right to 
compel persons to appear as witnesses; the right to question all witnesses; 
the right of the accused or the witness not to testify against himself; the right 
to appeal for a new trial; freedom from double jeopardy, (e) Freedom from cruel 
and unusual punishment and from excessive fines. 

V. Freedom from Unjust Laws, (a) The right to equal protection of the 
laws, (b) No law may abridge the constitutional rights and guarantees of 
persons, (c) No law may deprive any person of life, liberty, or property with- 
■ out due process of law. (d) No ex post facto law may be passed, (e) No bills 

of attainder may be passed, (f) Treason is specifically defined in the Constitu- 
tion. 

VI. Social Responsibilities of the Individual, (a) Develop personal integrity 
and act with moral courage, (b) Develop his talents and his skills in the 
fields of his interest, (c) Restrain the exercise of his rights so as not to harm 
the general welfare or violate the lawful rights of others, (d) In time of 
national emergency, accept the restriction or even the suspension of some of 
his rights and privileges in the interest of public security, (e) Give direct, un- 
selfish service to his family, his community, and his nation, (f) If need be, take 
up arms in defense of his country. . . . 

The Free Government 

VIII. Basic Political Beliefs, (a) Men have the ability to govern them- 
selves. (b) All power belongs to and comes from the people, (c) Public 
officials are responsible to the people, (d) The people have the right to reform, 
alter, or totally change their government by lawful means when they so desire, 
(e) Government has a responsibility to promote the general welfare, (f) Gov- 
ernment should be by law duly adopted, and not by the whim of any man. 
(g) The church and the state should be separate. 

IX. Constitutional Checks on Governmental Power, (a) The powers of 
government are distributed among the federal, state, and local governments, 
(b) The executive, legislative, and judicial branches of government are separate, 
each exercising its own powers, (c) These powers are so granted that certain 
powers of each branch act as checks on those of the other two branches, (d) 
The military forces are under civilian control of the executive branch and 
dependent upon the legislature for appropriations and manpower, (e) The 
terms of elective officers expire at regular times fixed by law; re-election to 
office, when permit ted, is left to the discretion of the voters. 

X. The Right to Influence Government, (a) The right to select representa- 
tives in government in frequent, certain, and regular elections, (b) The right 
to run for public office, (c) The freedom of assembly, (d) The right to petition 
government. 
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Social Understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand soda! 
structures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda 

Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 

Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 

Social Applications of Science. The educated citizen measures scientific 
advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

World Citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Law Observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Political Citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 

Devotion to Democracy. The educated citizen acts upon an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals. (20:108) 


Citizenship Education Project 

The Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is finding guidance for its work in ideas drawn from the 
basic American documents and from major historical events which 
have shaped our nation. 4 These ideas have been drawn up in the 
form of documented “premises” published in a pamphlet entitled 
Pm "“° °1 American Liberty. The Introduction states: 

Education’ Prnt. Am _ er * cacl Premises is the guiding light of the Citirenship 
to nhirh it. , V“ deVdoped hy the Project staff to serve as a criterion 
related * S 630 mg practlces an d all its instructional materials could he 


The outline below quotes the premises, omitting the documenta- 
ry given for each sentence. The original pamphlet omits items VII, 
, and XXI, as being “current unresolved issues” rather 
than premises. The list follows: 

The Free Individual 

his wdlbeifg™ vhafi^itsdt 1b) t An' r5 ° n “ ! “ porlance as a " in ? V ’? 3 i ; 
consistent with thp p^nmi ™ persons should have maximum freedom, 

as they desire, (c) Ail persons 
should be respected their rloM S , nd Judged on th eir merit; their differences 

equal riS^l&er ( e) me ri^ ed - (d) A “ pers °" s 5h ° u,d V ° $ Z 

so as to interfere with • v, ng ^* s °f any person should not be exercised 

any individual 

of the nation .... are people or threaten the secuntj 

groups are indispensable to the' anK, " g “ dividual! 

G_. (a^reeU'of^fb) Freedom of inquiry 

* S tt Cbiptfr FourTfta, p. 37(41. 
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or plant, may bargain with management, (d) Union members may strike and 
picket peacefully, (e) Neither business nor labor may use its organized power 
in restraint of trade, (f) Neither business nor labor may imperil the health 
or safety of the nation. . . . 

The Free World 

XX. Premises Guiding Foreign Relations, (a) The people influence the making 
and carrying out of foreign policy, (b) We are a politically independent 
nation, and we want to remain independent, (c) We are a nation in which the 
individual is allowed a large degree of freedom; we desire to retain unimpaired 
our individual rights and liberties; we believe that a large degree of individual 
freedom everywhere in the world offers the best hope of lasting peace, (d) 
We are a peaceful people and we work to rid the world of war and the threat 
of war. (e) We are a friendly people with no traditional enemies, and we want 
to have friendly relations with all people, (f) We believe that all the peoples 
of the world are entitled to freedom to develop in their own way. (g) Through 
the United Nations we hope to play an active and constructive part in the 
world community, (h) We favor the free and uncensored flow of ideas and 
information throughout the world. (3, adapted! 

Synthesizing the Objectives 

Close study of these various statements of objectives shows that 
they all propose to modify the development and growth of children 
and youth so that they will be able and eager to carry on democratic 
living and to improve it and extend it whenever possible. Young 
people so developed and so grown will have attained both under- 
standing and knowledge; will have acquired beliefs, faiths, and 
loyalties; will have achieved skills in critical thinking and problem 
solving; and wifi have had practice in the technics essential for in- 
telligent, effective, and happy participation in democratic living. 
Running thru these various statements is the idea of attempting to 
grow personality and character that have an affinity for democracy. 
One also notes that the statements recognize that knowledge by itself 
is not enough; that knowledge coupled with faith and loyalty is 
still not enough; that skill by itself or action by itself in conjunction 
with any of the others is not enough. Only when all four are blended 
so that each supports the other do we have the kind of person that 
civic education seeks to produce. The texts from which these quota- 
tions are extracted show that the authors have specific ideas about 
what should be sought under each of these categories. There is so 
much more of agreement than of disagreement that it is clear that 
we have many common ideas about what we want the results of 
civic education to be. 
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XI. Political Responsibilities, (a) The people have the responsibility to keep 
informed about public problems and the action taken on them by those in 
public office, (b) Vote at each election, (c) Accept public office when public 
interest requires it. (d) Voice opinions and demands directly to representa- 
tives in government, (e) In time of public emergency, serve as the government 
may direct, (f) Use democratic methods to achieve group agreement — con- 
ference, debate, compromise — and abide by the will of the majority; the 
majority should respect the rights and opinions of the minority, (g) Consider 
the common good before group and class loyalties, (h) Obey the law and use 
only lawful means to correct injuries. ... 


The Free Economy 

u° S i C J ~' C0 * 0 ™ C Goa/r. (a) An increasing national productivity, made 
* te ^ hn , olo S lc ^ development, that will lower the cost of goods and 
Dre .,: LT r* mng - (b) The elimination of deep and prolonged de- 
tune-,! *rii2 J P ° SS ! ble economic competition consistent with the 

under w i, ) Opportimity for full development, (e) Full employment 
dotw ' LuL ‘ S fUl T^ S COnditions - < f > ^ir pay. (g) Sufficient food, 

basic hazards of er'ift medtcaI , care - (b) Social security— protection against the 
ment (n The nn St . en< i e sucb as °^ d age, sickness, accident, and unemploy- 
? earn the n e c V r ^ un ' t ^ to en j°y life-no one should be so hard pressed 
pine?- eCeSS,t ‘ eS ° f hfe that he «nnot take part in “the pursuit of bap- 

deprived of hU°T\rT* C Gwrantees of the Constitution, (a) No one can be 
enslaved or forced due . pro ‘« of law. (b) No one can be 
(c) No property can hAri ‘" volunlard y except as punishment for a crime, 
compensation (dl No for lzed , fo T Public use without giving the owner just 
expressed through a maioriWonh '. mposed ' vilhollt the consent of the people, 

XV. The Rhhl , lh “ r re P rese ntatives in government. 

houses, personal nrortcrtv^V’ ^ a l individual may own and use land, 
resour«r"„d Ihe m of fT* (b) The Mvi** may own natural 
property on to others of his oS^h'' 10 "’ V The illdividu: ‘ 1 P“ s 
in such a way as to conflict S C t i°° sm £. (d) No one use his prop ' rt, ' 

XVI. The Privikie, of h ,' P “ bl,c ! lrallh ' safely, order, or interest, 

his own business and profit fin... "l! E ? ler P nse - ( a ) The individual may start 
may employ, dischan^ and dhect h s fr0 ™ “ S ° pera, ‘° ns - ( b ) ThE indiWdual 
the law. (c) The individml hlS em P^°y ces providing he does not violate 

desire, (d) The ^ ” inVCSt hi$ ™ ney 38 h<5 SS 

will be legally binding on all e c ° nl racts with the assurance that they 

ideas and inventions, protected . Tbe individual may profit from his 

XVII. The Privileges of Individ, IS C ° Pyr * ht W T , 

any job he can obtain andkecn fhl Tbe in div i du al may work at 

he so desires (c) The individttii\J 1 “ e . individual may leave his job whenever 

XVIII. The Prhileges and rI^ Y ? labor union - 
porate Enterprise and Orgam- e< j °l Econo ™c Organizations— Cor- 

associations and in corporations under o,7 v may organize-business » 
coerced unions, (b) Both may aenuire 5 barters - labor in free and un- 
profits and the sale of securities ^nionJ"? 031 p0 . wcr “ H corporations through 
as the representatives of all or a <nw .:LS y assess,n 5 members, (c) Unions, 
-peemed group of workers in an industry 
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Some Ways of Evaluating Programs 

The evaluation of even a simple activity or program is, however, 
never an easy matter. The evaluation of programs of citizenship 
education is much more difficult because the programs are so com- 
plex. If one were evaluating baseball players on their ability to hit 
home runs, he could at least start with a good idea of what a home 
run is. In every ball park there is an accepted agreement on the 
matter. If a fair ball cannot be fielded at all or fielded in time to 
prevent the batter from circling the bases, it is a home run whether 
it barely eludes the fielder’s reach or goes clear out of the park. 
The method used in knocking home runs is not of great importance. 
Whatever method or style a player uses, if it works when a home run 
is badly needed, is a good method. Since the desired result is clearly 
defined and the outcome can be conclusively observed, it is relatively 
easy to evaluate the work of a baseball player as a producer of 
home runs. 

But evaluating a program of citizenship education is entirely a 
different matter. If the reader accepts the broad concept of the 
term implicit in this Yearbook, which envisions American citizen- 
ship responsibilities as going out in concentric circles from the home 
to the international scene, and accepts the broad purposes reflected 
in the foregoing quotations, his idea of a good program of citizenship 
education may be quite different from what it would be if he held 
a narrower concept. 

Then there is the question of what use to make of direct and 
indirect evidence of the worth of a program. The most direct evi- 
dence of the success of a program of citizenship education would be 
secured by establishing the fact that students who went thru the 
program were better citizens according to the concept accepted by 
the sponsors of the program than students who had not experienced 
it. If it can be established that the students who went thru the pro- 
gram possess the knowledge, attitudes, ideals, values, skills, and 
practical abilities which cause them to act or are likely to cause 
them to act as it is thought good citizens should, and if on observation 
they are found so to act, then it can be reasonably assumed that 
the program contributed to this result and, therefore, is succeeding. 
Such evidence is, of course, hard to get. It requires study of each 
student and focuses attention on him rather than on the program 
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All these statements of objectives, and concepts of citizenship 
reflect a general belief in the ideals set out by this Commission in 
Chapter Three. The variety of statements and the different forms 
they take do not obscure, from one who studies them closely, the 
general commitment to the “ideals we live by.” One good way to 
consolidate the thinking behind these various statements is to repeat 
the key headings and sentences of Chapter Three, as a summary to 
this part of this chapter: 

1. Worth of Persons: We hold that respect for the dignity and worth of 
human personality is the basic concept of American democracy. 

2. Freedom of the Individual: We hold that men can and should be free. 

3. Government of Laws: We hold that freedom under law is the essential 
condition of a free society. 

JLOZaZ Just * ce: . hold that in dealing with one another we should be 
y a sense of justice, good conscience, equity, and fair dealing. 

SOvmtSlves S “ , - Govn ™'"‘ : Md that men have the ability to 

in decuTons^ftS^htasS' h ° W ' tot ' he individual bas 3 ri S bt t0 P irticipatc 

love of truth h^ eat -° Rcason: We hold that men must entertain a 

„ ot truth supported by a rational evaluation of the evidence. 

8. An Informed C, theory: We hold that the citiaen must be informed, 
of freedom hT , ' Wo ’" : We ho,d that “ the ^ 
portunity™L°s^f-reaSi 0 'J e h ° ld lhat aach ' ndiv i‘ i ual should have equal op- 
or/a" fratemai^basis^ ^ We h °’ d ,hal m ' n have the capacity to associate 
ferent. 1 ° different: We hold that men have the right to be dif- 

tiai hfthenm^T™ 1 f S ftc fore S° !n g. Of a parallel one, is essen- 

tion. Without it, one taTto'™ Pr ° gram of citizenshi P educa ' 
objectives in th* rr,* a ,° ^ uess at what were the purposes and 

r m The h ea t o'f" he ‘T Wh ° da ™>°M a " d •» «*« - P"- 

LrTtoUpLnh“hetMMr 0n “ ““ in detemMng thC 

It is highly improbable, theretrrar and60alS ° nh f e d ann . e on 

for citizenship can be evaluated f “ y pr0 S ram of educat .'° 
out a clear statement r ?, even by those who created it with- 
out a clear statement, preferably formed before the program was 

the concept of citizenship which the program is^Herve. 

■s« Chapter Three, “The Idealj We Live By” p j,. 66 
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perimental use because they were found to lead into studies of the 
reading materials dealing with citizenship problems and because they 
provided opportunity for students to put into practice some of the 
values, skills, and knowledge just as good citizens are expected to 
do. How the results are being measured is indicated by the following 
quotation : 

Quantitative Measurements. . . . Four independent testing programs were 
administered to both the CEP and non-CEP classes to measure the effective- 
ness of the use of laboratory practices and other CEP materials: 

Examination in Civics. . . . 

Premises oj American Government. . . . 

Contemporary Problems Scale. . . . 

Citizenship Survey. . . . 

Judging from the results of the four tests described, it seems fair to say 
that in civic knowledge, attitudes, and awareness of civic responsibility, students 
who use their communities as laboratories in accordance with CEP suggestions 
and resources show improvements over those who are taught by the usual 
methods. 

Qualitative Evaluation. In measuring the effects upon pupils of the CEP 
program the evaluation staff supplemented the evidence of objective tests by 
observational records of what was actually taking place in the classes. At first 
trained psychologists observed classes in the eight original collaborating schools. 
They took notes on student behavior, talked with the collaborating teachers, 
and gathered much pertinent information on such matters as teacher and 
student attitudes, background of students, and community reaction. Their notes 
were supplemented by tape recordings of class discussions. In June, 1950, mem- 
bers of the Evaluation staff held depth interviews with the collaborating teachers 
in the eight schools. 

Data from these sources were compiled and analyzed, and a series of case 
studies prepared which analyzed the learning gained from specific practices 
and from the total program. The Evaluation Division developed from these 
data a number of experimental evaluation instruments intended to help stu- 
dents and teachers evaluate their own work and report their gains to the Project 
staff. Two of these — the Student Terminal Appraisal and the Teachers Terminal 
Appraisal — were selected for use in all collaborating schools for the school year 
1951-52. (2:30-33) 

The Detroit Citizenship' Education Study 

Recognizing that an abstract statement of political philosophy 
has to be broken down into specific learnings before there is much 
assurance that good citizenship is being learned, and recognizing 
that the evidences of learning lie in changed conduct and thinking, 
the Citizenship Education Study (see pages 328-29) undertook to aid 
the schools working with the Study experimentally by the publication 
Understanding Democracy (5). In this document certain “Aspects” 
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itself. We do need, however, in spite of the difficulties of getting it, 
all the direct evidence of adult conduct it is possible to get and 
those at work in this area of education are attempting to secure such 
direct evaluations of programs of citizenship education. 

But we also need more immediate evidence of the success and 
failure of programs of citizenship education even tho this means 
dependence upon indirect evidence. Indirect evaluation of the sound- 
ness of these programs is somewhat easier to get and usually involves 
concentrating attention on a study of the program and the school 
rather than on the student only. If the program gives evidence of 
having the scope and characteristics considered essential to teaching 
good citizenship; if the school seems to be the kind of setting or 
environment in which good citizenship would be encouraged and 
practiced, it can be assumed that from the citizenship-education 
angle the program and school are good. Such indirect evidence is 
not as reliable as direct evidence, but it is somewhat easier to secure: 
“ “ Sec " red without a long delay and tends to establish whether 

0 e sc ool is making an honest effort to check up on its efforts 
vWi°, U n e ^°j°- d Citizens and is » ther efore, often relied upon. Ob- 
f 0U !.? irect and “direct evidence of the effectiveness of pro- 
LmMnd T ‘ P education sh °uM he sought and both the 
these nmwrl organizations devoted to the improvement of 

direct evidTn" 15 *** ! ee . king means of securing better direct and in- 
direct evidence on their worth. 

educating fn^ v 8r ™ ps tllat have tried to evaluate programs of 
sh °'\that evidence of success is being 
nature of the iT ° 6 f tut, ents involved, in studies of the scope and 

whole slool rr: m r f '. and in 5tpdi “ of ‘he character of the 
of the goals of r'f S ° C n- environment favorable to the attainment 
current l r t ‘ \ edUcati ° n ' As ^alive of some of the 

cedures have been 'extracted froM eXamp,es of these types of p . r °‘ 
here. extracted from various publications for inclusion 

The Citizenship Education Project 

0 J d he a ® ducat,on Project (see pages 332-35) has devel- 

tMLs of a L? “ ^'O'Y Practices” which it proposes for use as 

activities to hp P ° f educatl on for citizenship (1). These are 

activities to be earned on by students. They were selected after ex- 
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Aspect 4 , — Participation o! the people in the government. 

Criteria — Pupils should believe that democracy requires the fullest possible 
participation of the people in government, but this does not necessitate direct 
legislative action by the people nor does it reject the use of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Manifestations — (a) Do pupils believe that it is important that everyone 
should vote? (b) Do pupils believe that everyone should be interested in know- 
ing what the government is doing? (c) Do pupils believe that democracy works 
best when there is the fullest participation by the people but this does not mean 
that all the people must make all the laws? . . . 

Aspect 7 . — Faith in democratic government. 

Criteria — -Pupils should believe that democratic government is the best pos- 
sible form of government and should have faith that by means of the democratic 
process, roan is entirely capable of dealing with the most profound and dis- 
turbing social and economic issues which may arise. 

Manifestations — (a) Do pupils believe in and feel loyal to the democratic 
form of government? Do pupils defend democracy in opposition to other forms 
of government? (b) Can pupils express their feelings of loyalty to the demo- 
cratic form of government? (Articles in school paper, free writing, poetry, 
creeds and codes, graphic presentations, development of assembly programs, 
music, dramatizations, radio skits.) (c) Can pupils verbalize regarding what 
democracy means to the individual and to the group? (Freedom of press, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, and others.) (d) Do pupils act on their 
democratic beliefs and express these beliefs in action in the classroom and in 
the school? Do pupils believe that the democratic form of government is the 
best form ever devised by man? (S, adapted) 

The Detroit Study laid great stress on the fact that increasing 
maturity of children and youth changes the behavior which may 
legitimately be expected. In an effort to indicate to teachers what 
were practical expectations for children and youth of school ages, 
the Study undertook to consider the characteristics and needs of 
child growth and development. Illustrative of this plan of evaluation 
is the following quotation from Democratic Citizenship and the 
Development of Children: 

In a democracy, public schools should be effective means for developing 
democratic citizens. School experiences for aiding boys and girls in their growth 
as democratic citizens should be selected in terms of the growth and develop- 
mental characteristics of children at different age levels. The problem that 
confronts one who tries to determine whether the many activities of the school 
contribute to the development of democratic citizens is a difficult one. The 
difficulty arises in part from the fact that there are many activities in a school, 
all of which make up a total school situation which may or may not produce 
good citizens for a democracy. 

In evaluating a school and its programs, it seems wise to look at its many 
parts and to do so in the light of criteria from a two-fold point of view: 
Does the activity contribute to democratic living? Is it consistent with what 
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of citizenship are stated. For each aspect, “Criteria” were developed 
and probable “Manifestations” were listed for the teachers to watch 
for in their efforts to evaluate results. An idea of these methods can 
be gotten from the following quotation from this publication : 


Schools frequently encounter this difficulty of implementing their philosophy 
relative to democratic values. Articles in current periodicals devoted to edu- 
cation proclaim the virtues of democracy and exhort the schools to increase 
their efforts to achieve more adequate democratic citizenship, but in too few 
articles is there a realistic analysis of the actual meanings of democracy and 

their relationship to specific practices and procedures used in the schools 

• ai \ ?V' ern P t . t0 provide a tentative framework for four schools participating 
m e Citizenship Education Study, the authors organized the more commonly 
C s P eci ^ ideas and values included in the meaning of democracy into 
a rather comprehensive definition. 

In this analysis of democracy four major categories were used: 

A. Dignity and Worth of the Individual 

B. Man Can and Should Govern Himself 

SB 1 ’" 4 '® Demo «My's Privileges and Their Attendant Responsi- 

D. The Use of the Method of Intelligence in Solving Problems 


iisted^as Aster?! p 6 w* major cate gories specific ideas were identified and 
Critic Aspecl was then d «™kcd by value statements called 


rather theoreUcal* , housh does incIu de the values involved, is still 
eating man fe ‘ ? ' Vas . made “> illustrate more specifically by indi- 

value system as indie t bell avior consistent or inconsistent with the 

nnderSf'Lml hei .in. At y ?' Criteria - Tht “ listed in the framework 

be helpful in reducinz the an ^ estatl0ns \ Thes e M anifestations were intended to 
only as pupils know fest oncepts or ideas to classroom situations, for it is 

-a ~ “ be 

is subdiviHnd°* d * scuss i° n °f each of the four major categories 
T Rve t0 5e ™> Criteria, and Mani- 

“Man Can and Sh S ' he develo P m ent of the second category, 

tration of this type^of “ rePr ° dUCed 35 3n 


Man Can and Should Coven, Wm,elj 

A,P “‘ i na ii e nable right of man to govern himself 

Criteria — Pupils should believe th it -> w . 

people have an inalienable right to eovem th^? 56 ° f democracy is lhat thC 
Manifestations — (a) Do pupils tX\2 ,u . * ISelv f’ 
govern himself? (b) Do pupils understand dS" l" inalienable r,ght JJ 
whose powers are derived from the consent of th '"™' ]" "? “ 
of government such as a belief in the Divine Right Ktogs? 31 " 1 ° h " “ 
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Aspect 4. Participation of the democracy requires the fullest possible 

Criteria — Pupils should b f’ ie '' t but this does not necessitate direct 

SSKS&'S SS*- - « “• 

should vote? (b) Do pupils behove ^ believe that democracy works 

s/rKsss.&j-Vj. «• - >“• “ - ■“ 

that all the people must make all 

Aspect 7 — Faith in democratic s0 ^™ m< ^ ocratic government is the best pos- 
Crileria — Pupils sl,oul . d ^''should have faith that by means of the democratic 

sible form of government and rfiould ^ fte most profound and d.s- 

Srbing social and n e|on'omic a“d 'feel loyal to the democratic 

Mamlestatwns-(.*.)Vo pupils “ democra cy in opposition to other forms 
form of government? Do pupils ® d fedings of , oyaU y to the demo- 
of govemment? (b) Can , n P t T Ancles in school paper, free writing, poetry, 
cratic form of government? devdopme nt of assembly programs, 

creeds and codes, graphic presenta , ils verbalize regarding what 

music, dramatizations, radio shits.) w -, (Fteedom 0 f press, free- 

Temocracy means to (d) Do pupils act on their 

dom of religion, freedom of speecd a actio „ in &<! dassroom and in 

democratic beliefs and ezpr^s 'he^ b ^ fonn of govemment ,s the 

the school? Do pupils believe tnat “ 
best form ever devised by man. ( , 

, , -J stress on the fact that increasing 

The Detroit Study lat g* . s the behavior which may 
maturity of children and y tQ indicat e to teachers what 

legitimately be expected. hMren and youth of school ages, 

were practical expectations for C ™“ e " haract ; r!stics and needs of 
the Study undertook to con o{ ^ plan o£ evaluation 

child growth and develop ^ Democratic Citizenship and the 
is the following quotation tr 

Development of <*". be eBective means for developing 

In a democracy, public scho °' s f aiding boys and girls in their growth 
democratic citizens. School ° ” terL of the growth and develop, 

as democratic citizens should be^ek >ge levds . The problem that 

mental characteristics of c ™, p ^ inc whether the many activities of the school 
confronts one who tries to democratic citizens is a difficult one. The 

contribute to the development 1 ^ tbere are many actm ues in a sch wli 

difficulty arises in part from th s ; tuat i on which may or may not prod„ re 
all of which make up a total 

good citizens for a democracy. nro grams, it seems wise to look at its na n ,, 
In evaluating a sch ° o1 “1 bt P 0 f Criteria from a two-fold point of vie*, 
parts and to do so in die hsht ^ Uc Uv ing? Is it consistent with w lat 
Does the activity contribute to oem 
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may be expected of boys and girls at their maturity level? In order to use 
such a pattern for the evaluation of a school and its specific practices, both 
a definition of democracy and a summary of information about child growth 
and development are necessary. This framework gives both of these. . . . 

Democracy is a way of living. Even though we live in a democracy, few 
of us have made more than a slight analysis of its meaning. Today, the ever- 
increasing complexity of our society is forcing us as citizens and as leaders 
in developing citizens, to make up our minds as to the meaning and scope of 
democracy. The committee has, in this section, attempted to make such a defi- 
nition by developing criteria for evaluating democratic living. . . . 

• an understanding of democracy and in providing situations 

in which children may grow in the practices of democratic living, it is neces- 
sary to consider characteristics and needs of child growth and development. 

e way in which kindergarten children manifest democracy is different from 
that of seniors in high school. ... 

. Therefore, in order to know what we may expect of people on various age 
levels, we must know what these people are like and what they need physically, 
socially, emotionally, and intellectually. (28:5, 7, 14) 

The physical, social, emotional, and learning (intellectual) char- 
acteristics and needs of children and youth of 6-8, of 9-12, of 13-15, 
: '. n years a 2 c respectively, are tabulated in this publica- 

ion. e example that immediately follows is an excerpt showing 
or ages 6-8 some of the items listed under social characteristics and 
some under resulting social needs. Each of the four types of char- 
SOdaI ' emoti °"al, and intellectual) and the 
,, P , n needs for each of the four age groups are set out in 
the original from which the following lines are quoted: 

Social Characteristics— 6-8 years 

groups. ^ P^ys an important part in being accepted by child social 

Fo C rm ra0 sho; J ££ ^ *"*• 

6. Begin to show group loyalty— “us kids.” 

and are^ foHowed°davishty ^b members^ a " d Set by the Er °'’ P 

cont 6 rol ACCUSe a “ 5 ° [ lei " g bossy - '«• strict, not fair, and resist adult 
set np by adS^P “ C " ptanc ' so n,u ' h that they will ignore behavior codes 


Social Needs— 6-S years 
1. To work in small groups. . 

3. To feel that they belong to the group 

4. To recognize own role in relation to others 

5. For prestige in group; size and skill ace important factors. . . . 
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8. To recognize difference between own and others’ property. 

9. For girls, to have play identifying with mother roles; for boys, to have 
rough games. 

10. To gain skills in personal care. (28:18, 20) 

Evidence of the success of a school’s program of citizenship educa- 
tion is to be found not only in observing the behavior of individual 
students but also in a study of group life in the school. This is em- 
phasized in the Citizenship Education Study’s effort to encourage 
school faculties to study school activities and to evaluate them in 
terms of the ages of the children involved and the concepts of democ- 
racy which the school is trying to stress. On this point, Democratic 
Citizenship and the Development of Children has the following to 
say; 

Evaluation [of a school’s program or any of its activities] is to be done 
by the school and particularly by the group of people who are working with the 
activity. In using the material for that purpose, the following procedures are 
suggested: 

A. In evaluating a specific activity 

1. Select from the section on “Criteria for Democratic Living” those 
criteria to which the activity is expected to contribute. 

2. Select from the section on “Developmental Characteristics and Needs 
of Boys and Girls” those characteristics applicable to the activity 
and those needs which the activity may reasonably be expected to 
meet. 

3. Select the evaluation means which will help to determine the degree 
to which the activity meets 1 and 2 above. 

4. In the light of the evidence, judge the value of the activity. 

B. In evaluating a total school 

1. After reviewing the data on the activities which make up the total 
school, determine which areas of democratic living are not being 
met by the present school program. From such a review, decide 
whether new activities should be added and whether present activities 
need revision. 

2. A review of these data will also determine whether activities are 
consistent with characteristics of each age group and whether the 
needs of each age group are being met. It will also show whether, 
from the point of view of characteristics and needs, new activities 
are needed or whether those already in existence need revision. 

3. In determining extension or modification of a school program, it 
should be recognized that there are some criteria and needs which 
cannot be met by a school. (28:34*35) 

This document goes on to give examples of how this plan can be 

applied to (a) a specific school activity — a student council, and (b) 

individual and group problems. 
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The Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship 

An extensive program of tests was used in the evaluation of the 
1951-52 activities in 25 classes cooperating in the Kansas Study of 
Education for Citizenship.® The methods followed were summarized 
as follows: 


Each class in this investigation took tests of knowledge of content and of 
facility in study skills, an inventory of civic attitudes, and a checklist of habits 
of obtaining information. The instruments used were selected by teachers and 
administrators from the participating schools. 

Each class took the appropriate battery of instruments in the fall and again 
in the spring. In addition, during the second semester each of these classes was 
given one administration of a reading test, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, a 
socia 1 class attitude inventory, a pupil reaction checklist, and the P.E.A. Interest 
Index. Sociometric groupings in which students selected other students with 
whom they would like to work were made at least twice in all classes. Other data 
were obtained from school records, from teachers, and by observation. (29:6-7) 


Instruction in the Social Studies 

Suggestions for less formal evaluations of the character and results 
o c assroom teaching in the field of citizenship can be found in many 
recent curriculum bulletins that deal primarily with the social studies. 

Los Angeles—Tos example, the Curriculum Division of the Los 
ngelesCity Schools in a recent outline course of study for English- 
ocia u les in Grade IX, included the following self-evaluation 
list for use by pupils; 6 


Evaluation: Bow Much Save I Grown Up in the World This Semester ? 


Outline 

A. Do I enjoy a richer personal life? 
_by practicing good habits and 
basic skills 

_by discovering new abilities 
and personal worth 
-by enjoying new experiences 
on my own and with others 
-by seeing worth in all peoples 

- b >’ discovering a personal philos- 
ophy 

B Am I learning to participate effec- 
tively in social situations? 

— by taking part in activities and 
plans of others 


Suggestions oj " Things To Do" 
List ways to improve next term 


Name new friends met in literature 
and music 


List ways responsibility has been 
taken — at home, at school, and in 
the community 


• S-r* Ctisp»*» Feortw* p 1*9 j j 
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Outline 

_ by getting to know people as 
friends and consider how they 
may feel 

— by listening 

C. Am I ready to meet responsibilities 
at home and in the world today? 
_by recognizing the needs at home 

and in the community 
__ by making the effort to help 

— by facing responsibility squarely 

D. Have I begun to recognize economic 
factors which affect living? 

— by learning how to use resources 
wisely 

— by discovering the needs of world 
peoples and how they can be met 

— by making plans for future work 


Suggestions of u Things To Do ” 
Describe an incident of helpfulness 
to others 

Take part in Red Cross, CARE, etc. 

Contribute time and effort in service 
to others 


Illustrate a map showing world re- 
sources 

Collect pictures of all peoples 


Write a letter to a new friend over- 
seas. (14:38) 


Stockton — A Stockton Schools publication closes with character- 
izations of six levels of social studies teaching. Level I (lowest) and 
Level VI at the other extreme are used here as examples of how one 
school system offers help to local teachers in evaluating their own 
classroom instruction : 


Level I 

A. Subjects taught unrelated 

B. History, the study of events in chronological order 

C. Geography, the study of locations and products 

D. Citizenship, unrelated abstract teaching 

E. Science, unrelated 

E. Complete teacher control 

G. No diagnostic or remedial work 

H. No provision for individual differences 

I. No subject correlation 
J- No application 

K. Textbooks sole source of authority 

L. Child discouraged from contributing from experiences 
Assignments are pages in textbook 

Level VI 

A. Complete integration of subject organization 

B. Work organized about large fields of endeavor 

C. Experiences set up for study are socially valuable 

D. Children’s needs considered in planning experiences 

E. Teacher-pupil cooperation in planning 

F- School experiences grow out of present situation 
G. Classes are socialized 
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The Kansas Study oj Education for Citizenship 

An extensive program of tests was used in the evaluation of the 
1951-52 activities in 25 classes cooperating in the Kansas Study of 
Education for Citizenship® The methods followed were summarized 
as follows: 

Each class in this investigation took tests of knowledge of content and of 
facility in study skills, an inventory of civic attitudes, and a checklist of habits 
of obtaining information. The instruments used were selected by teachers and 
administrators from the participating schools. 

Each class took the appropriate battery of instruments in the fall and again 
in the spring. In addition, during the second semester each of these classes was 
given one administration of a reading test, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, a 
social class attitude inventory, a pupil reaction checklist, and the P.E.A. Interest 
Index. Sociometric groupings in which students selected other students with 
whom they would like to work were made at least twice in all classes. Other data 
were obtained from school records, from teachers, and by observation. (29:6-7) 

Instruction in the Social Studies 

Suggestions for less formal evaluations of the character and results 
of classroom teaching in the field of citizenship can be found in many 
recent curriculum bulletins that deal primarily with the social studies. 

Los Angeles For example, the Curriculum Division of the Los 
ngeles City Schools in a recent outline course of study for English- 
Socml Studies in Grade IX, included the following self-evaluation 

list for use by pupils: 

Evaluation: Bow Much Have I Grown Up in the World. This Semester ? 

Suggestions of “Things To Do" 
List ways to improve next term 


Name new friends met in literature 
and music 


List ways responsibility has been 
taken — at home, at school, and in 
the community 

•Sf* Fourtr^n, p S49 12. 


^ D °‘ Cnjoy a richer personal life? 
-by practicing good habits and 
basic skills 

-by discovering new abilities 
and personal worth 
— by enjoying new experiences 
on my own and with others 
-by seeing worth in all peoples 
_by discovering a personal philos- 
ophy 

B Am I learning to participate effec- 
tively in social situations? 

_by taking part in activities and 
plans of others 
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tie goals established during the pupil-teacher planning period. He should demon- 
strate an ever increasing willingness and ability to accept and carry out respon- 
sibilities both individually and cooperatively. Evaluation should be made in 
terms of increased knowledge and improved habits, attitudes, behavior, and 
skills commensurate with the ability of each individual to achieve. (11) 

Port Arthur — -Each of the 13 volumes of the Port Arthur, Texas, 
curriculum bulletins in the social studies contains extensive sugges- 
tions on evaluation. One statement is common to all the bulletins, a 
single page which defines the process of evaluation, urges that pupils 
as well as teachers participate, and emphasizes the point that evalua- 
tion goes beyond the mastery of content. To be comprehensive, eval- 
uation must also be applied to patterns of behavior. 

Each of the seven elementary-school bulletins (Kindergarten and 
Grades I thru VI) contains a section on evaluation which follows 
this outline: 

Evaluation 

A. By the pupil (of himself and the group) 

Purpose 

Technics (informal day-by-day discussion during work period, at end of 
day; suggested questions "Why have we enjoyed working today?" "Was 
I helpful at clean-up time?" “Did I let others make suggestions?" etc.) 

B. By the teacher (of the individual and the group) 

Purpose 

Technics (daily observations, records, objective tests, library reading lists) 
Methods of recording (anecdotal records, keeping samples of work, using 
check lists and line graphs — four pages of examples given, sociometric 
tests) 

C. By the teacher (of herself) 

Information from daily observations 
Daily or weekly diary of actual happenings 
Study of check lists and graphs 

Self-interrogation ("How many times today did I make decisions for the 
children?” "Do the children work to please me, or to get work done which 
they consider important?" "What responsibilities did the class or indi- 
viduals in it carry alone today?" “What working and learning situations 
during the day gave the children the greatest chance to share with each 
other?” etc.) 

Culmination activities 

Teachers' meetings. (23:38-51, adapted) 

The suggestions for evaluation in Grades VII to XII in the Port 
Arthur bulletins are contained in a section entitled “Techniques of 
Working with Students.” Specific suggestions are offered under each 
of the following headings: 
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H. Drills are motivated 

I. Material is based on need 

J. Class work is richly supplemented 

K. Children trained to think about social questions and institutions 

L. Children taught to see the connection of social problems with economic, 
social and spiritual relations of man 

M. Attempts are made to develop concern for improvement of community 

N. Racial-religious, national and social tolerance cultivated 

O. Leisure time interests expanded 

P. Practice in the ability of self direction given 

Q. Self-control and initiative developed 

R. Ability to work with others developed 

S Community interest and projects are utilized 

T. The textbook supplemented by a rich variety of other reading 

U. Teacher and pupil experiences utilized 

w ? di ? dU ? 1 ** served through the use of individual material 
W Application is made for participation in social and community projects. (27, 
adapted) 


Indianapolis — Another suggestion for evaluating classroom teach- 
ing of citizenship thru the social studies comes from Indianapolis: 

The evaluation of a social studies unit is made in terms of the constructive 
changes m the knowledges, attitudes, and understandings reflected in the 
Denavior of pupils. Such questions as the following based upon the objectives 
sought will help the teacher evaluate the unit : 

?* TTt! PUP -! acqu ‘ red *be factual knowledge pertinent to this unit? 

increased his ability to use certain skills, such as (a) Find- 
written rpnnrK? 1 r^ r u Sea j^ h ma teriaP (b) Planning and presenting oral and 
6^^? ? 0 Read, “ 8 and thinking Really? (d) Using new vocabulary 

situation? 5 ^ PUPiI Sh ° W increased ^ility in thinking through a problem or 

5. Does t ^the P nnnil^ e >, elOPed a ° inquirin 8 or investigating attitude? 
social situation? 5 P S ow a greater ability to act wisely and cooperate in a 

in the group? 6 PUP ^ S ^° W a wd bngness to share ideas and materials with others 

8 Has Z ouon t”T gCd , by thC activities * the unit? 
voluntary activities both Inside and'outshie oMh^j pr0mpt , Mm ^ °° 
maanftob“ e a P cX 1 e„ i ? nCreaSed ** ”*“*“*■* and appreciation of what it 

the group 5 and 6 “l"'”''' Ks ab ‘ lily wimn S I >' to accept responsibility to 

or^'T ™ ? tta ! ’a ”“ d by thc ‘«cher ™ch as teacher-made 

teste, observation of pupils in dramatic 
SeSfied both th. f°" th ■-.tenable habits, attitudes, and behavior as 
be encouraeed ^ .v 1 v and m activities. Each pupil should 

be encouraged to evaluate his own progress and achievement in relation to 
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1. Judging a good class discussion 

2. Evaluating critical thinking thru panels, debates, forums, and class dis- 
cussions 

3. Judging the presentation of a panel discussion 

4. Listening to and judging individual oral reports 

5. Preparing written work (seven suggested questions for self-evaluation by 
pupil) 

6. Committee work (standards for organizing and for individual participation) 

7. Planning interviews and excursions. (24:31-39, adapted) 

More than the social studies required — The foregoing examples of 
evaluation apply to class situations which chiefly involve social 
studies. It is, therefore, advisable to caution against too great a 
dependence on the social studies alone as a means of citizenship ed- 
ucation. The evidence is that, while they are an indispensable part of 
a good program of citizenship education as currently taught, they 
cannot be expected to carry the major part of the burden. The Kansas 
Study referred to above includes in its closing chapter the following 
observations: 


• T " S0 . fa f r as conte " 1 is concerned, the senior high school social studies program 

s geared to serve those gifted with a taste for academic work Except for 

p' °^ r asses dld not ma ke gains in organizing or interpreting facts, 
ereat eff P r If 5 ™ 0rk “ the senior h! S h school does not seem to have a 
Students in att,tudes - • • • In general we were not interesting our 

" vels “ ~ f - lhE prob,OT of 

facts However' i'c' C f ° Und ® oc,a l studies classes making progress in learning 
not have h™! V ,0 be l "'° °f situations where progress may 

n P tched b fitSt ,hat the course content was 

parenuy hld ^ b '™ achieved by students. This is ep- 

the junior hich srhooi° W , the transfer from the elementary school to 

curriculum develnnm l S C °V^ P revent ed through close cooperation in 

fall which would give' eritaceTf IS 2 ?"’ 1 ' “ d through P re -' es,ing 5 " 
situation involved I* u P ds previous achievement. The second 

that in both government^problerns^amUn W = hlV ' 

the better j , ’ and in American history courses, it was 

were ^ ft 

or did not sucres fntiv 7T not fi d subject-matter appropriate for 

«H y lives of the less academ.- 

be I ii!r S eementTf ,1 h th , at “f'v' atticulati °” from grade to grade; that there 
menus 5 “’ST" 1 " lhat deVe, ° P ; 

and dropped another, Jt pro™* ifnm ^ 
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quoted below deals with citizenship. The original article listed 22 
desirable characteristics if a high school is to meet the citizenship 
need; only the first six of the 22 items are listed below*. Used as a 
checklist, each item is to be rated on a five-point scale from “very 
inferior” to “very superior.” 

Imperative Need Number 3 

All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of a demo- 
cratic society and be diligent and competent in the performance of their obliga- 
tions as members of the community and citizens of the state and nation. 

1. The school bases its program of citizenship education on the values to 
which American democracy is committed and on a continuing study of civic, 
social, and economic problems in our society. 

2. The school and community provides for equal educational opportunity 
for all young people as one practical demonstration of the rights and duties of 
citizens in a democratic society. 

3. The school provides opportunities for pupils to practice with the tools of 
citizenship; group discussion, the ballot, representative government, techniques 
of inquiry, group action, etc. 

4. The school provides opportunities for pupils to develop skills in defining 
issues, in gathering and sifting information, in appraising possible solutions, 
and in proposing plans of action. 

5. The school provides opportunities for pupils, appropriate to their maturity 
and experience, to observe, study, and evaluate the political, social, and economic 
conditions of their own community and the larger social scene. 

6. The school interrelates the study and the active experience of its pupils in 
civic enterprises. (25:19) 

Educational Policies Commission 

At the close of Learning the Ways of Democracy the Educational 
Policies Commission included a chapter which seeks to help schools 
in studying and improving their programs of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship (19:379-478). The chapter proposes six areas 
which should be considered and describes three levels of excellence 
with reference to each of the six areas. The heart of this evaluative 
technic is illustrated by the following quotation: 

This brief chapter is offered as a guide to the study and improvement of 
schools with reference to their work in developing among young people an 
intelligent and active loyalty to American democracy 

Three Levels of Excellence 

We begin by identifying three levels of excellence. 

First, there is the routine level of schooling. Most of its procedure is deter- 
mined by tradition. . . . 
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When students have a limited contact with current materials, planning work 
so that the use of a variety of materials is not left to chance can contribute 
a great deal to student use of these materials. Thus, if we want students to 
utilize newspaper editorials, radio programs on public affairs, and magazines, 
we must see that reading and listening to these materials is called for by our 
course work and that the results are made use of in class discussions and other 
activities. 

Finally, we must be more concerned with getting students interested in public 
affairs. We must get more students to see that work in our social studies classes 
is a part of their life as citizens and not simply a part of their life as students. 
To the student, of course, it is inevitable that he should feel that he has 
many more immediate concerns — a job, marriage, and the like — than citizenship, 
yet, if our training in high school is not to be lost, we must find ways of bridging 
the gap between school and adult life as a citizen of the community and of our 
nation. Field trips, interviews with local officials, and the study of local prob- 
lems (such as property evaluation, in which the student’s family has an interest 
. .) offer promise of stimulating interest in civic affairs. 

Perhaps the general insight into improving instruction which our study pro- 
vmes is that of the need for and value of planning — specific planning. There is 
little evidence m our research of much generalized or much concomitant leam- 

Want won,t ha PP en ^ess it is provided for Careless 

. f . ’ n e,tI | er Riding or teaching courses will result in poor achievement. The 
is tn°K m ? n ° j SU ? er ‘°. r ec *ucational programs requires identification of what 
InrtMi * *L plann ? g ex P e ri e nces through which to achieve these things, 
thc “ ults 10 the extent to which we arc successful, 

effect S T, Sb S d S " S8 ' sl t0 tb = areas of work where additional 

couriex can L. k, r ' peil ' d Nation and curriculum work excellent 

courses can be built and increasingly effective instruction given. ( 29 : 48 - 51 ) 

This would seem to make it clear that unless social studies instruc- 
ton is carefully planned on the basis of what is to be learned, en- 
riC ,. e . . ^ 1 e use commun ity resources and school materials and 
ac tvities and constantly evaluated and refined, many of the out- 
... CS V f . lc are tttajor importance in an effective program of 
2 S ^cation will not be effectively achieved. Level VI in 

tilnnnpH 0I * ^ U0tatl0n (P a S es 345-56) gives many examples of the 
planned enrichment which is so essential. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 

tor American Youth the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Prmapais set out “ten imperative needs of youth” 
™ Kht t0 be j aken int « account in education (17). Subse- 
quently Ransom undertook to develop a checklist of characteristics 
eapeCt ‘° ® n ' i in a hi 8h school that was actually meeting 
eac of these needs with any degree of success (25). Need Three as 
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nity. It suggests plans by which the community as well as the school 
itself can evaluate the citizenship education its children and youth 
are getting. 

The local program of education for citizenship includes not the school alone 
but the home, the church, the various civic and social organizations. The school 
is, however, the one agency with trained personnel that is charged formally 
with the responsibility for developing the educated citizen. When a local com- 
munity seeks to improve its education for citizenship program, an essential task 
to be performed is that of evaluation. (15:32-51) 

The Michigan report describes and quotes at length from a pri- 
vately published inventory for measuring citizenship education in a 
public school (10). The purpose of the inventory is not only to give 
objectivity to a particular area of education, but also to motivate 
discussion and improvement and indicate needed changes in pro- 
gram. It includes the major practices in citizenship education as 
suggested by more than one hundred schools in the United States. 
These many items have been divided into the six areas of citizenship 
education outlined by the Educational Policies Commission. 

Twelve nationally-known specialists in the field of education for 
citizenship evaluated the items and a scoring value was assigned to 
each. Entering the total scores for each area on a “profile sheet” at 
the close of the inventory gives a graphic picture of the extent that 
good citizenship practices are present in the school program, in terms 
of the judgment of the 12 educators. Two of the 10 items under Area 
E, Community Activities, are quoted on page 354 as an illustration 
of this method of evaluating a school citizenship program. 7 

Initiating Programs of Evaluation 

This chapter thus far has tried to show what some schools have 
done to clarify their goals in civic education and the plans they then 
used to estimate the success of their programs. Local educational 
leadership bears the principal responsibility for helping school com- 
munities to make intelligent evaluations of their programs of citizen- 
ship education and, on the basis of these evaluations, to set about 
improving them. This brings into attention a number of pertinent 
questions to raise in any program of evaluation : 

1 Quoted by permission nf the author, Tberal T Herrick. Director ol Curriculum, Public Scbools, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. See Reference 10. 
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Second, there is the imitative level of schooling. At this level the school is 
determined to depart from routine and to discard tradition. It therefore looks 
about for some other school that has likewise broken its shackles, and follows 
eagerly along the same path. . . . 

Third, there is the constructive level of schooling. Here, too, the despotism 
of venerated usage has been dethroned. In its place there has been raised a new 
standard, not the standard of the current average, but the standard of experi- 
mental success. ... 


Six Areas of Citizenship Education 


For the purpose of examining civic education programs, a classification of 
school activities similar to that used in this volume is suggested. Thus one may 
recognize the following six areas. 


1. The course of study — What is taught about democracy 

2. The teaching methods — Classroom experiences in democracy 

3. The student life — Democracy outside the classroom 

4. Community activities — Participation of school youth in the civic life of the 
community 


S. School administration Democracy in policy-making 

a ua ion of results Testing the achievement of democratic citizenship- 

A school may be functioning at the routine level, at the imitative 
level, or at the constructive level in each of these six areas. 

Our plan of analysis now begins to take form: 


1. Course of study 

2. Teaching methods 

3. Student life 

4. Community activities 

5. School administration 

6. Evaluation of results 


Routine 

B. Imitative 

A. Constructive 

level 

level 

level 

Cl 

B1 

A1 

C2 

B2 

A2 

C3 

B3 

A3 

C4 

B4 

A4 

C5 

B5 

AS 

C6 

B6 

A6 


a'c™' b ' loc:i,td wilhi " lWs P lan? We sW1 ask “ 

by the " 

f number of questions which are helpful guides 
deciding the level of a given school with reference to any “area” 
of citizenship education. 


Michigan Slate Department of Public Instruction 

A comprehensive and practical plan by which a school may eval- 
uate its program of citizenship education is contained in Michigan's 
, ' ,0r Am", can Way Of Life. This publication ap- 

proaches the problem from the point of view of the school commu- 
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1. What has been done to develop a constructive approach to 
citizenship education? 

Numerous persons and groups in most communities are concerned 
and sometimes worried about the citizenship education of their 
youth. This concern may manifest itself in destructive comments 
and criticisms — even in “attacks” on the schools. Such a negative 
approach is likely unless channels are opened for constructive parti- 
cipation in efforts to improve the program. Unless such participation 
is provided for, we may not expect changes in the program of citizen- 
ship education to contribute much to the better realization of its 
objectives. 

2. What has been done to sensitize the school community (staff 
and laymen) to the fact that the ultimate evaluation of a program 
of citizenship education is to be found in the changed behavior and 
conduct of youth? 

Laymen quite naturally tend to judge a citizenship education pro- 
gram in terms of the amount of history — especially American his- 
tory — and civics being taught. They may find fault with youth’s 
behavior but they think the remedy lies in more work in history and 
civics. These and related studies are essential in citizenship educa- 
tion as previous chapters have emphasized. However, unless they 
are reinforced by many other school practices that have as much 
effect on civic conduct as even well-taught history and civics courses 
— or even more effect — the possibility of fundamental improvement 
in the civic education program is severely limited. The point is that 
merely knowing about democracy and civic duty and actually being 
a good citizen are not as closely related as we would like to hope. 

3. Does the school community actually accept the growth of all 
children and youth into good citizens as one of the most important 
goals of public education or does it still think that good citizenship 
is an inevitable and practically automatic byproduct of any program 
of education? 

It is easy for laymen and even teachers to assume that most people 
with an education are better citizens than they would have been if 
uneducated and hence all that is necessary to do is to keep children 
and youth in school as regularly and as long as possible. They have 
to come to see that being a good citizen has to be taught just as spe- 
cifically and directly as being a good typist or a good doctor. Merely 
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Area E— Community Activities 
(Participation of the youth in the civic life of the community) 


Directions jor Evaluating Area E 

1 — Encircle the one number in column 1 
through column 5 that best describes your 
practices. 

2 — Multiply this encircled number by the 
number in column 6 

3 — -Enter the product in column 7 

4 — Add the scores in column 7 for all the 
practices in Area E and enter these in the 
score box for Area E. 

5 — Directions for converting the Area score 
into profile rating ■will be found on the 
profile sheet at the end of the inventory. 


1. Are the students in your high school learn- 
ing about the social and economic condi- 
tions of their community by participating 
in and studying about the community ac- 
tivities which are vital to their interests 
and appropriate for their level of maturity? 

2. Are the following community activities 
used to accomplish the above objective? 


1 2 TIT 5I 6 1 



012 3 4 X4 


a. Community councils? 

b. Recreation councils? 

c. Survey of community resources? 

d. Community exhibits? 
c Community histories? 

f Community interviews 5 
g Clean up campaigns 5 
h Community excursions 5 
i Community movies and slides 5 
j Delinquent problems 5 
k Local government? 

1. Occupational survey? 

m. Radio programs? 

n. Survey of community needs 5 

o Work camps where young and old can 
work together on community problems? 
p. Encouraging adult members of the 
community to register and vote in all 
elections? 


0 1 2 3 4 X2 

0 1 2 3 4 X2 

0 1 2 3 4 X4 

0 1 2 3 4 X2 

0 1 2 3 4 X2 

0 1 2 3 4 X 2 

0 1 2 3 4 X2 

0 1 2 3 4 X3 

0 1 2 3 4 X 2 

0 1 2 3 4 X3 

0 1 2 3 4 X3 

0 1 2 3 4 X 3 

0 1 2 3 4 X2 

0 1 2 3 4 X3 

0 1 2 3 4 X1 


012 3 4 X2 


Total 
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Even when adults accept rather freely the desirability of respon- 
sible student participation in controlling school affairs, they often 
want to shut youth out of community affairs as too immature for 
such matters. Children and youth are not as immature as many 
adults fear — or hope. They have more ability to share in the work 
of the home, the church, the community, and the school than many 
believe. Moreover, without the experience of beginning to learn to do 
this work at early ages, they always will be more immature — age for 
age — than they should be. The community is full of good possibilities 
for learning to be good citizens and adults in the community have 
the responsibility of helping to teach children and youth thru shared 
community experiences. Without this type of experience citizenship 
education in a community is not as effective as it could be. 

7. Does the school community agree that if children and youth 
are to learn to be as good citizens as it wants them to be, the whole 
community environment with which they come into contact must be 
such as to augment and reinforce the learnings the school is trying 
to achieve? 

Children and youth learn and live in the community outside the 
school as well as within the school. The total of their civic learnings 
is the algebraic sum of the plus and minus learnings of their total 
experience. Until communities are willing to endeavor to make all 
aspects of community life touched by children and youth be good 
for them, they need not be surprised if even with a good school 
program of civic education, their older youth are not as good citizens 
as they hoped they would be. Evaluation of citizenship education in 
a community should cover nonschool aspects of child and youth life 
as well as the school's program. 

S. What has been done to provide the school's staff and the com- 
munity with leadership in curriculum improvement in citizenship 
education? 

The more concern the school community feels about its citizen- 
ship education program and the greater the local demand is that 
something be done about it, the more urgent it is that someone with 
time and training be in a position to guide the thinking of the school 
community in the area. Wherever there is a demand for action, lead- 
ership will emerge and if good leadership is not available, poor lead- 
ership will move in to fill the vacuum. 
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being in attendance or even getting good school marks in a variety 
of subjects is no guarantee that the needed level of civic competence 
is being attained. 


4. Does the school community realize that the character and tone 
of student life and activities are most important elements in a pro- 
gram of citizenship education or does it regard these as “frills” that 
children and youth enjoy but that actually interfere with the work 
of the school? 

In most communities there are some laymen and some school 
people who are actually opposed to most student activities or at least 
regard them as necessary evils. These people tend to consider only 
what goes on in the classroom as education and write off any non- 
classroom experiences as unimportant to learning. Evidence of the 
importance of the tone of student life cited in this Yearbook needs 
to ecome better known in many communities so the school will be 
ree to develop and use better student-life programs as an element 
in their citizenship education programs. 


5- Does the school community recognize that both in the class- 
..° < ™ a " ” st “ dent activities, the degree of responsible student par- 

J* *? n . f ve °P. ec * * s ^e utmost importance in a school’s pro- 
gram of citizenship education? 

Thrir C . it!2 / nS eXpeCt students ,0 ! “rn best if they listen most. 
Dassive ° mu g °° d stut ^ ent is or >e who is a quiet, submissive, 

and heard T F ' dtizensh! P to be learned by being read 

are as essem , '° ‘hat skills and attitudes 

the imnnrt ^ t CtUa * knowledge. They therefore underestimate 
s lear^in? TV, ha ™ 8 the lear "er “lively “gaged in what he 
po tanc of rrs7' 35 M to recognize the Im- 

carTthe In P ‘ 7 ■ parti ?P ati °"- If children and youth are to 

to do so — and°get the habit ot^ biP ’ haVe “ beg!n lea ™ taS 
Thp hest timp tnct • d0,n S so — somewhere and sometime. 

ZttZ Z ill ‘ S 3t 3n Carly a Sc> both at home and at school. 
Part, c, patton w.thout responsibility is only half participation. 

SCh0 ,°' “"’"'“"‘ty realize that children and youth of 
Darticipafio and 1 sh ? Uld “It much larger share of responsible 
fo a, •’ ° y - ,n SC . h001 affairs tha " ‘bey Often are allowed 

to, but also in community affairs as well? 
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11. What has been done to provide opportunity for all students 
to follow the daily developments in world and national affairs instead 
of following the older practice of providing a weekly period for a 
few students enrolled in only certain subjects? 

A number of years ago schools introduced “current events" into 
history courses. This practice led to a more general use by large 
numbers of schools of the weekly current events papers and maga- 
zines published especially for school use. The rapid sweep of events 
today makes this weekly period inadequate and the trend is toward 
a more extensive use of current affairs as a means of civic education. 
At least at the secondary-school level there is reason to believe that 
daily consideration of current developments ought to be specifically 
provided for (16). If one of the habits citizenship education ought 
to inculcate is that of following the daily news in papers, magazines, 
and on the air, and discussing this with fellow citizens, failure to set 
up plans in school which encourage this is to neglect a patent civic 
education resource. 


Action Now! 

This chapter has undertaken to stress the importance of evalu- 
ating local programs of citizenship education and to outline some of 
the important concerns of those engaged in such an evaluation. The 
necessity has been asserted of a firm agreement on what concepts 
of citizenship are to guide the citizenship education program. A num- 
ber of statements of concepts in use or proposed for use have been 
presented. There is no implication that any one of these should be 
adopted by any school community. It is asserted, however, that one 
of the first steps in an evaluation program is that of securing gen- 
eral agreement on concepts of citizenship as a means of setting objec- 
tives for citizenship education in that community. A study of the 
concepts included here should enable a community to decide more 
easily and specifically just what it wants to attain thru its citizen- 
ship education program. 

Educational leaders can hardly maintain that citizenship is too 
complex a matter to yield to specific analysis. Neither can it be 
argued that the effectiveness of a program of citizenship education 
cannot be evaluated. Schools have clarified their thinking about the 
goals of their programs and have developed ways, as indicated in this 
chapter, of appraising their success as a means of deciding what 
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9. Do the courses of study, methods, materials of instruction, 
marking system, and other practices in the school tend to limit 
instruction in citizenship education to a memorizing type of learn- 
ing only or does it encourage functional citizenship that builds civic 
skills and good attitudes as well as supplies useful information? 

Many schools make it difficult for teachers of citizenship to attain 
good results because they do not supply appropriate materials and 
do not encourage teachers to deal with the live situations and issues 
which are the very stuff of citizenship education. No school can 
expect to rate well on a sound evaluation plan if nothing has been 
done to encourage and facilitate teachers to utilize the very best 
methods and materials now available. 


10. Has an effort been made to identify able men and women in 
the school community, outside the teaching profession, who are able 
and willing to work with teachers in a study of what good citizenship 
er ucation is, in an appraisal of the existing program, and in the 
development of proposed changes in it? Or is the local educational 
leadership unwilling to enlist the time and ability of good lay people 
in a vising on the improvement of the citizenship education program 
offered their boys and girls? 

/^^/^der idea that a sharp line should be drawn between those 
in kyroen should participate and those 
eeneraVIv ^ S . ou d not seems to be evaporating. It is now more 
mike s ^ ected S rou PS of lay men and women can 

_i . an ” W co ” tri i )Utions to the thinking of the profession on 
thTlavmen 2 £ ? ***** P^m. This does not mean that 

the nrXsl l tP /« e !, Unctions of e!t her the board of education or 

capacit^ bit nV ft! 7 h6y ° PeratC in an advisor y and consultative 

board hel P fuI t0 the thinking of the 

citizens of th* ™ the field of citizenship education the 

deal in setting °V gllt to be a k* e to contribute a great 

izenship being attained^ydd" rylua ' ^ - leVeIS * and 
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(See especially Chapter 10, “Evaluation of Citizenship Education,” by 
Howard H. Cummings, p. 101-109.) 
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study. Five Qualities of the Good Citizen. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 
undated. 4 p. 
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changes to make. Any school can study these and other bases of 
evaluating programs of citizenship education and can adopt, adapt, 
or develop a plan of evaluation which, if conscientiously used by a 
school faculty and community, will provide a sound basis of judg- 
ment of the strong and weak points of its program and hence a sound 
basis for its improvement. This is not likely to be done, however, 
except where educational leadership lives up to its best traditions. 

With citizenship education of children, youth, and adults of such 
overwhelming importance as it is today, and with the large responsi- 
bility of the school so clearly and generally recognized, what school 
administrator dare be content unless the school for which he is re- 
sponsible is. doing its best to get each area of responsibility in edu- 
cation for citizenship off the “routine level” and as near to the “con- 
structive level” as humanly possible? 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Explorations in Citizenship Education 

T eachers are seldom complacent about their work, and this is 
particularly true of their efforts in education for citizenship. 
Many state departments of education and many local school systems 
have conducted extensive cooperative programs of curriculum ex- 
perimentation and revision in education for citizenship. Recent years 
have also seen a number of major studies and projects in the field, 
supported by other than public funds. Several of these have been 
mentioned in other chapters. Thru these projects, teachers are 
working experimentally to improve education for citizenship. 

In this chapter, brief descriptions are given of five of these experi- 
mental undertakings. The list might have been longer by including 
older studies, and by including some of the statewide curriculum 
programs of state departments of education. The studies reported, 
however, will serve to illustrate the approaches being used. The first 
one listed was begun in 1945, the last one in 1949. 

The Detroit Citizenship Education Study 1 

As World War II drew to a close, many thoughtful people were 
concerned with the tremendous problems of reconstruction that 
would arise. Educators looked at the emerging national and world 
problems and realized that the education of youth for citizenship 
would become of central importance in the postwar years. In Detroit, 
discussion among leaders in the public schools and in the municipal 
university led to the development of the Detroit Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study. 

The Study was jointly sponsored by the Detroit public schools 
and the municipally-supported Wayne University, and was financed 
in part by a grant from the Volker Fund. The purpose was to seek 


'The Commission 1$ Indebted to Stanley E. Dimond, Professor of Education. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Michigan, formerly dirottor of the Detroit Citizenship Education Study, for preparing 
the original daft of this statement. 
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1949 43 p CltlZenSh,P Education Stud y- Detroit: Wayne University Press, 

29 T* S " 0WALTER - ”■ Vetter Teaching and Better Learning 

tan. Ma " ha ’' 
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Five Qualities of the Good Citizen 

Based on this broad definition, the Study described five qualities 
of the good citizen . 2 These qualities, it was felt, should receive spe- 
cial attention in a program of citizenship education and could pro- 
vide the basis for evaluating the effectiveness of the program. In 
general, the good citizen (a) cherishes democratic values, (b) recog- 
nizes the current problems of the times, (c) is aware of basic human 
needs, and guides his actions in accordance with these attitudes. 
He (d) practices democratic human relationships, thus recognizing 
the interdependence of all people, and (c) possesses and uses the 
knowledge, skills, and abilities necessary for civic action as an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Some Insights Gained 

Of the many generalizations developed by the Study staff, four 
insights which seem of special importance for the improvement of 
citizenship education are the following: 

1. The mental-hygiene concept of the well-adjusted person is fundamental 
to all other aspects of citizenship education programs. Schools will be able to 
develop better citizens as they are able to help boys and girls to become better 
adjusted emotionally, socially, and mentally. To improve adjustment, better 
guidance can be provided for each child by allowing pupils to remain with a 
teacher a longer period of time, by keeping better pupil records, and by adapting 
instruction to children’s ability. 

2. The democratic way of life as it has been developed in America can be 
taught better than it has been in the past. Direct teaching of the meaning of 
democracy can be improved and more opportunities to practice democracy can 
be provided. Schools need to help young people clarify their understanding of 
democracy. 

3. More effective procedures for solving problems of human relations can be 
employed. This type of teaching is aided by the use of a logical, scientific ap- 
proach to the solution of individual and group problems in classes and student 
activities. 

4. School-community relations can be improved when parents feel at home 
at schools, when parents and teachers learn about their children together, and 
when parents, teachers, and community leaders unite to solve community 
problems. 

Publications 

The publications of the study are distributed by the Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, Detroit 1 , Michigan. 

Four pamphlets (items 1-4 below) were prepared by staff mcm- 

Thirteen, p 3 23-29. 
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ways o! increasing the understanding, interest, competence, and par- 
ticipation of boys and girls in good citizenship so that they would 
try to be active citizens thruout their lives. The Study was conducted 
from 1945 to 1950. 


Design of the Study 

Two methods of attacking the problem of developing better citi- 
zens were employed. First, a general, schoolwide approach to the 
problems of citizenship education was tried in four elementary 
schools, two junior high schools, and two senior high schools. These 
eight participating schools were selected to represent a typical cross- 
section of Detroit life. Second, specific research projects were de- 
veloped to identify strengths or weaknesses of significant citizen- 
ship practices. 

A staff of eight persons was given major responsibility for the 
conduct of the Study. The staff worked cooperatively with the more 
than 300 teachers in the participating schools. By the employment 
of substitute teachers to free regular teachers for a few days at a 
time, the staff could work with teachers groups for short, intensive 
periods. In addition, thru faculty meetings and other after-school 
sessions teachers gave generously of their own time. As a result these 

WOr groups became the central method for cooperating with the 
participating schools. 

The Meaning of Citizenship 

St u Hv tried 3 ***? ? if ^ erent meanings for different people, the 
dy tried to define citizenship with some care. It was stated that: 

narrow sens? citizenship indidefb 0 ! 01 , acti . vities has a two-fold meaning. In a 
closely related to the P polUi ca i ^" ly l eBal status in a country and the activities 
bolding of public office, and legal governmental organization. 

Citizenship, in addition has lUn r f s P° nsibili ties. 

with those desirable personal qualitiM 1 Sh‘\ br ° ad i? leariing aIm ° St 
tions. The citizen lives within the V re / 1SpIayed in human associa- 

interests, activities, and associations J wotk of a hl S h! y complex maze of 
cessfully in democratic society as it' ream- t0 Cnable Wm t0 ,l 1Ve 

whole gamut of relations-pohtical and oth^ f d “ e atten . t,0n ‘ : “ 

democratic society. (A Curried „ a " d gr °“ PS “ 
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Education Conference, first held in 1946-47. Work on this con- 
ference begins in October and goes into May each year. It is carried 
forward in cooperation with approximately 300 secondary schools 
in New York State, 

General Plan of the Conference 

Early in the school year, the best citizens in the graduating classes 
are elected as delegates by students in the cooperating high schools. 
Each school chooses two or four, depending upon school size. An 
extensive program of testing follows the selection. The conference 
terminates on the university campus in a one-day meeting of about 
1000 delegates. The program consists of a series of discussion ses- 
sions, town hall meetings, and panel discussions upon topics pre- 
viously announced and prepared in advance by the delegates. 

Origin and Purpose 

The program grew originally out of a suggestion for a conference 
to acknowledge the contribution of outstanding high-school seniors. 
From the beginning in 1946 a series of grass-roots studies was in- 
augurated, without outside financing of any kind. The conference 
has constantly expanded both in number of schools participating and 
in number of activities carried forward. 

The Citizenship Education Conference is designed: (a) to moti- 
vate the study of citizenship in the public schools, (b) to assist in 
the inservice preparation of teachers, and (c) to facilitate research 
into the meaning of citizenship as well as into the attributes, acti- 
vities, and attitudes of citizenship. 

Research Studies 

The research activities have special significance for this Year- 
book. The research has two general centers of interest. One group of 
studies is designed to discover the meaning of good citizenship as 
understood by various segments of the population. The second series 
of studies is concerned with the identification of “best citizens” 
within the group and the discovery of the attributes of good citizen- 
ship. Best citizens are elected by their peers in the cooperating 
schools. Inevitably, the studies of this group which have been car- ' 
ried on thru measurement preceding the one-day conference and thru 
follow-up studies have focused upon leadership. It is regretted that 
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bers during the course of the Study; three books (items 5-7) com- 
prise the final reports: 


1. WESTON, GRACE; PFLIECER, ELMER F.; PETERS, MILDRED; atld COOPERATING 

teachers. Democratic Citizenship and Development of Children . 1949. 43 
p. 50*. 

The major characteristics and needs of children at different ages and their 
relationship to essential criteria of the democratic way of life. 

2. MEIER, ARNOLD R.; CLEARY, FLORENCE D.; and DAVIS, ALICE M. Let's Look at 
the Student Council. 1949. 12 p. 25 *. 

A frame of reference for student-government activities and their evaluation. 


3. the study staff. Problem Solving. 1948. lip. 2 5 *. 

A graphic outline of procedural steps in problem solving. 

4. CLEARY, FLORENCE d.; davis, alice m. ; and meier, Arnold r. Understanding 
Democracy. 1948. 12 p. 25*. 

°*i democrac y outline form which serves as a guide for 
teach about dOTocTacy 8 C ' SSSr00m and other sch ° o1 activities designed to 


S A Florence D. ; and DAVIS, ALICE M, A Curriculum 

lor Citizenship. 1952 . 413 p . $4 50 

the areas' WW? °i • h ' dev ? lo P me "l of the Study, the methods employed, and 
the areas mcluded m a citizenship curriculum. 

6 ' ScSj.' MS3.'l52 T p N $3 C SO CE ^ A Key 

pkyedtyTe ““ ' hS 

224°p\y50 NLEY E ' Scl,0 ° ,s md lhe Development 0 / Good Citizen!. 1953. 
the five m ™amiel oUh^goo^citizra ' h ' aCtivit!cs and cvid '=” c ' concerning 


Citizenship Education Conference-Syracuse University’ 

of T S h vracurTt-v rad r Ua,e Sch ° 01 ° f Citi ““ship and Public Affairs 
GeoTce H ^‘ y Was , created i» 1924 by endowment from 

nrenaTatfon^ V ’ lor the P ur P“ se of more effective 

preparation for citizenship. The Maxwell School offers programs in 

the oc a ” n e^ r e ati °r nd * ^ P™o„ of college'Sers of 
nrenarm on of ^°° PCrateS with School of Education in the 
other a ivi,^ Tc and Ee “" d aty-school teachers. Among 

other act. vt.es sponsored by the School is an annual Citizenship 

* The Commission is Indebted |o Roy A PnV» tw 
Graduate School of Citueoshtp and Public Affair. wT 01 ^ ciaI Sdtnce *nd Education, Maawetl 
preparing the original draft of this statement. ~ mcus * University, Syracuse, New York, for 
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Victor E. Minotti, for the identification of good citizens thru student 
selection. 

Publications 

1. price, ROY A. “The Citizenship Talent Search.” Understanding the Child 11: 
48-51; April 194S. 

2. price, roy a . “Citizenship Studies in Syracuse ” Phi Delta Kappan 33; 1 79-81, 
192; December 1951. 

The Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship 4 

The Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship is a cooperative 
action-research project for the improvement of curriculum and in- 
struction in the social studies. The project is sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Citizenship, Kansas State College, Manhattan, and the 
Kansas State Department of Public Instruction, is financed by a 
grant from the Volker Foundation, and involves 25 secondary 
schools in the state of Kansas. 

Plan of Operation 

From the beginning of the project in 1948 the procedural goals 
have consisted essentially of the following four steps: 

1. A determination of the objectives of citizenship education in terms of 
behavior. 

2. An evaluation of student progress toward those objectives to find out what 
the present social studies curriculum is achieving and where it needs to be 
strengthened. 

3. A reconstruction and development of the social studies curriculum, course 
by course, unit by unit, to better achieve the desired objectives. 

4. A second evaluation to determine what progress has been made and what 
yet needs to be done. 

Preliminary Evaluation 

The first year of the Kansas Study was devoted to the first two 
steps of this program- — the analysis of objectives and a preliminary 
evaluation of success in meeting these objectives. The results of 
this work were published in 1950. 

Thru the cooperating schools and workshop groups a statement of 
objectives in terms of behavior was developed. Twenty-one specific 
objectives were stated and grouped as follows : 

*The Commission is indebted to Eldon C. Wheeler, Kan'as State College, Manhattan, Kansas, mem- 
«er ot the staff of the Kansas Study for Citizenship, for preparing the original drait of this statement. 
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time and facilities are not yet available for equal or even greater em- 
phasis upon followership. 

Five types of studies have been initiated and carried forward by 
graduate students and faculty members: (a) One study analyzed 
the physical characteristics, intelligence, social and emotional ad- 
justment, morale, socio-economic status, and school and community 
activities of students selected by their classmates as best citizens, 
(b) Five investigations dealt with the meaning of citizenship as 
understood by high-school seniors, college students, and adult com- 
munities. Questionnaires, behavior descriptions, and interviews were 
used to discover differences in different types of communities and 
schools, (c) One study attempted to measure the social sensitivity 
o selected high-school seniors concerning community organization 
and institutions, while a second attempted to discover the attitudes 
* JWP high-school seniors toward regulation by government. 
( ) ne student is attempting to describe practices in citizenship 
e ucation which superior teachers in cooperating schools judge to 
lave een most effective, (e) Two follow-up studies have been made 
to determine whether or not those chosen as the best citizens in sec- 
ondary schools continue to exhibit leadership in higher education 
and in community life. 

j n ^ m0nE preliminar y conclusions, the following appear to be emerg- 

truly "outstan'ding 8 by'suclf cit ‘ zens by h ‘ Bh ' scho ° I 5t “*nts 
scores exceeding th* 71; ™ n H, measures as are now available, with median 
and =Mc wZaU^ PerC ' nl,le ° n on intelligence, stability, 

appear to be UrgSy in agreeraeni' 1 students ’ C0,Ie S= students, and adult citizens 
ship.” It is a localized concept ;n 0 cl„d' rcaS ° nab,y defin!te meaning of ‘' c ; llz . en ' 
mediate group and community The pers °" al characteristics in one s im- 
or Washington, or the United States' " ” 0t gEnerall >' identified with Albany, 

o( future individual' participation iSdr” 1 'll'?” typically re i ect l J e 
messy business.” n P°' ltlcs > which they tend to regard as a 

tions°and f J»?- e has yet be ™ published altho brief descrip- 

article " conclusions have been listed in magazine 

rlncsrnnm' 1 ! Un h Cr i° r pu * ll ’ ca,ion of certain studies. At present, 
f administrators may obtain without cost 

smgle cop.es of a useful ballot in the form of a scale, developed by 
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plish desired objectives. How do we guide boys and girls? 'Third, 
learning experiences must be organized to secure maximum cumula- 
tive effect. How do we make the pieces fit together? Fourth, there 
must be evaluation which includes the full range of objectives, and 
is in terms of pupil progress toward objectives. An illustrative cur- 
riculum outline for Grades VII thru XII is included. 

Re-Evaluation 

The fourth year of the Study was devoted to the second program 
of evaluation. In this program students were given a battery of tests 
measuring desired objectives in the fall and again in the spring to 
determine progress. In addition 25 selected classes were studied more 
intensively thru questionnaires and observation to get a picture of 
what was going on in the educational program that would give some 
insight to account for the results. The results of this research pro- 
gram have also been published in Better Teaching and Better Learn- 
>ng.‘ 

Accomplishments 

In the course of working on the Kansas Study of Education for 
Citizenship the cooperating schools have: 

1. Altered the content of the social studies program. Some old content has 
been dropped, some new content has been added. Undesirable duplication of 
content has been eliminated. 

2. Utilized a great variety of materials — especially current materials such as 
magazines, pamphlets, i newspapers. 

3. Utilized a great variety of activities— especially activities calling for pupil 
leadership and participation. 

4. Gotten some objective evidence thru the evaluation and research activities 
as to what their educational program was doing for students. These schools no 
longer proceed in ignorance as to what their educational program is accom- 
plishing, as is too often the case with secondary schools. 

Publications 

1. wheeler, e. c., and showalter, o. t. A n Evaluation of Citizenship Education 
in the High School. Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship. Manhattan: 
Kansas State College Press, 1950. 41 p. 

2. wheeler, eldo.v c. Developing the Social Studies Curriculum for Citizenship 

Education. Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship. Manhattan: Kansas 
State College Press, 1952. SO p. 


*5er rtcrrptt tzootrsS la Chapter Thirteen, p. 3IS-JO. 
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1. The student should possess the knowledge necessary to good citizenship: 
(a) he should be familiar with reliable sources of information; (b) he should have 
information concerning basic facts and generalizations. 

2. The student should have the skills necessary to critical thinking on the 
problems of citizenship: (a) he should be able to obtain information from 
written, oral, and graphic presentations; (b) he should be able to present 
information in oral and written form; (c) he should be able to locate informa- 

be sbotdd be a ^ e to interpret and compare information; (e) he 
should be able to formulate and apply generalizations; (f) he should be able 
to recognize trends — social, economic, political; (g) he should be able to recog- 
nize assumptions in argument; (h) he should be able to recognize logical con- 
sis .. e , ncy ar 8 ume nt; (i) he should be able to recognize the relevance and 
validity of evidence, (j) he should be able to apply background knowledge to 
present problems. 

• j s . tudent sll0u ld have socially desirable attitudes : (a) he should be 
"2? led m atizenship; (b) he should have respect for the rights and per- 
° nff 5 ', ^ be should be willing to cooperate in solving common 
d) r- e should be concerne d about the general welfare; (e) he should 
prefer democratic processes. 

should kLn U hSlLif 10Uld i ha i Ve - t ^ e babits necessar y to good citizenship: (a) he 
Date in rilHr a T f re 8 ular ly informed on public issues; (b) he should partici- 
vemioUs 7 d V 'it r^ a r ties: (c > he observe accepted social con- 

of GttonM, £A,cS, p 12™ ‘ aWS ' ^ re8 “ la,ions ' (An 


„ Sf 1 ' stu< lents in five cooperating communities were given 
velnnertT °' tests > ,ncIud ; n g an interest and activity checklist de- 
cdpp thru Hr t- Evidence was observed of increase in knoid- 
ical think! 6 * SC ! 10 ° l years > tut signs of progress in skills of crit- 

slight ln att,t, "* es ' an d habits of civic participation were 
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inn instnictinnni ^ 7 ears °* the P r °jcct were devoted to examin- 
gram in the conn Pr °. cedures anii rebuilding the social studies pro- 
secured the critf™ * nS 5 / ? tlools ’ The Study held summer workshops, 
? nd ad ™ a Of many experts, and carried on 
were published in “ de " t . n ) eeds and community needs. The results 

ers Developing the T a 1 Ua for secon dary-school social studies teach- 
ers, Develop, n S the Soaal Studies Curriculum for Citizenship Eiuca- 


obSttel , h SU , S f Sti0n5 ™ der four basic headings. First, 
nronr ate ,”2 ^ J and ^ated in terms ap- 

S cond 1-,° '° r deS ‘ red ' What is «* job we have to do? 

Second, learning experiences must be carefully selected to accom- 
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The Project staff has produced articles, made speeches, conducted 
conferences and workshops, and otherwise taken opportunity to 
spread the gospel of civic education. Clearly the most notable event 
traceable to these efforts is the appointment in the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education of the first State Director of Ameri- 
can Citizenship. 

The second purpose — to produce materials for study and discus- 
sion by pupils, with related activities — grows from closely connected 
convictions: 

First, that schooling can make a difference in what the young people of an 
entire generation know, feel, and are willing to do about democracy — to sustain 
it, strengthen it, and purify its practices. 

Second, that knowledge still counts, tho not in isolation from feelings, atti- 
tudes, and habits. Words, if they are rightly used, need not result in mere 
“verbalisms”; whereas activities without discussion may result in “slants” that 
have no focus or balance. 

Third, that teachers are too pressed, harassed, and bereft of accessible re- 
sources to dig out for themselves just what they would like to put into the 
hands of their pupils, or to modify adult materials for school use. 

Fourth, that the choice of issues in public life which should be used for in- 
tensive study in school should not be left to the chance decision of teachers 
of very diverse background and training. 

Fifth, that these issues should not be presented in theoretical form nor in the 
often perplexing form of current events but in a concrete way that emphasizes 
their common impact and their personal influences on everybody in a democratic 
society. They should be, in short, key problems in American life. 

Pamphlet Series 

Acting on these convictions the Project has published 10 pamphlets 
and has 10 more in process. AH appear under the general designation 
the Living Democracy Scries. To describe the first 10 briefly, the 
following lines are quoted from an announcement prepared in 1953 : 

Aggression from without is not our only danger. Our institutions could be 
undermined, our economic strength become a vanishing mirage, by reason of 
misunderstanding between groups, or widespread apathy, fear driven votes, and 
small-scale thinking. Do our pupils know how precious is their heritage? 

THE ISMS — AND YOU — (Grades 9-12) A forthright presentation of Com- 
munism and Fascism in theory and practice, tells that story clearly, vividly. 
This is the first pamphlet of the Living Democracy Series. 

Our form of government makes every citizen a politician. Will our pupils 
vote? Will they work in our parties? Will they work responsibly, with courage, 
for the general welfare? The Living Democracy Series offers: 

THEY MADE A NATION — (Grades 9-12) The Founding Fathers humanly 
portrayed. 
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3. WHEELER, E. g , and SHOWALTER, D. f. Better Teaching and Better Learning 
in the Social Studies Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship. Manhattan: 
Kansas State College Press, 1953. 55 p. 


The Civic Education Project — The Civic Education 
Foundation 6 


The Civic Education Project puts into effect the approach to civic 
education elaborated in a book by John J. Mahoney published in 
1945, For Us the Living. That approach consists in brief of an analy- 
sis of democracy in theory and practice and the identification of ob- 
stacles to democratic living which may be removed or minimized by 
more purposeful educational procedures. 


Organization and Purpose 

, Phe ^™ c Education Project was started in 1948, on the initiative 
” r ' Ma , h ° ne y. its Co-Director. The Project works in cooperation 
a . W !_? ^ representative advisory committee and board of con- 
J support ^as c °me from a number of foundations 

rnl?i T he Pr ° iect is c ™ducted under the auspices and 

cornori r e -ril vic Education Foundation, a tax-free Massachusetts 
executive nffi 6 Professional staff includes the co-directors, an 
ami write ° 1Cer ’ an - d . a cons, derable number of research associates 

and writers on special assignments. 

forward the ° Ut5et tbe Project has had two main purposes: (a) to 

iah immed ,°r men r " dvic and (b) to produce mate- 

rials immediately useful in schools.' 

Educathn'hr'nt • ^ f V rtberance of the first purpose is a report on 
SSSttEr* PUblished b y ^ Commissioners of Educa- 
chairmal of Ae N ° r hea5ter " States in 1952. Dr. Mahoney was 
m-es co m i*lwe that formu,ated tbi = statement o f obiec ' 

hemorcvidencem thU n e5 ’- and reSouras ° f a!1 k!nds - Anothcr 
sachusetts Committee offt^M Hf “" Pub l isbed re P ort of tbe M “‘ 
on ChiMr/»n -mri v * ^d-Century White House Conference 

"on ofttXor. C Pr ° jeCt 5,aff Had 3 Part “ P^’ 

HS&VSi 

,S " ,k ' ■"»"» '■ a,„„ „„„ 
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IT HAS BEEN DONE — (Grades 11-12) Case studies of political reform. 
WHO SAYS SO? — (Grades 10 or 12) Public opinion, its sources, its pit- 
falls, and how it can be used for public good. 

Our prosperity, defense, world leadership and helpfulness depend upon united 
efforts to produce. Do our pupils understand the American business system? 
see its values? grasp its problems? The Living Democracy Series presents: 

CAPITALISM WAY OF FREEDOM — (Grades 11 or 12) What makes our 
business system tick. 

WORK WITHOUT STRIFE — (Grades 11 or 12) Labor-management rela- 


Prejudices, bigotry, ill will are blots on our democracy, can weaken us within 
and shame America before the world. Do our pupils earnestly desire better 
uman re ations and see the need for mutual effort in their own communities? 
ihe Living Democracy Series points the way in: 


AND CROWN THY GOOD— (Grades 9-12) Civil rights: no freedom can 

be justly claimed that is not justly shared. 

™s i bfe,'“™L < ;“U Grades M) Minority sroups: ,,0,ie ” alion ’ in ‘ 

I H uIhte 5 N ,XeZ7d™™ KI ~ (Grad ' S 1W2> The rMls of pre) ' UdiCe in 

cood AD AND BUTTER PLUS (Grades 7-9) Cooperation for the common 


para P hlet a leaflet called “Hints and Helps," In 
tn reined tl0 4 - ^ 1,st f d - activities are suggested, and references 
Street r-irnl ! n ^ g * ven * ^he Foundation Office at 5 Chauncy 
tion on request or at ;^ sachusetts > can s»PPly “pies for examine- 
The 1 n nnm r M , 45 ^ copy on orders for 10 or more of any title, 
the extent of V, al)ove have thus far been distributed to 

phlcts are written".' copie f in 150 school systems. The pam- 

“write down” e r P y anc * v ‘ v ‘ d, y. with an earnest attempt not to 

definitely ^m^^oweverHat ttie^SO rea< ** ng The Pro i ect 

college Accurirv 31 f he 80 P ercent who do not go on to 

with scholars and 4^2? been s °?e b t by carefuI cbe f 
in classrooms re hmmary editions have been tried out 

the Came H^m^*** r™ “ process are ,he following: Get Mo 

In G ° d We Tr " sl ^ re,i ' 

in a divided world) ; The X Got, II °'“c u' ( ‘ he Pr ° b ' em °' P T ° 
office’) • and a niimM t i * ^ crc ( w ho is a good candidate for 

“ • 
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Convictions 

One thing the Civic Education Project has learned to the point of 
deepest conviction: coming to grips with the dynamics of citizenship 
in young minds, hearts, and wills calls for all the insight and all the 
pains and perseverance any of us can command — and it is a wonder* 
fully exciting adventure in educational reality. 

An added conviction is that “indoctrination” is only a bogey. To 
deal with problems of democracy by democratic methods without 
loss of faith in democracy may not be easy, but it is entirely possible. 


Publications 


1. COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES. Education fOT 
Citizenship. Report of the Committee on Education for Citizenship. (Place 
of publication not indicated.) 1952. 105 p. Available at $1 a copy from the 
16M USettS StatC Department of Education, 200 Newbury St., Boston 


c Education. 


2 ' ST?* J0HK J j For Us the Living: An Approach to Civic 1 
\oxk: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 344 p. 

3 ' ' "p5 TAPP .* To Sustain an <l Strengthen Democracy: the Program 

oj me u we Education Project. 1951. 26 p. 


* ^^ OJ j^T 3 ST 3 A /p iIaking Better Citizens: A Program for the Schools of 
5 p H 373-74 JECt STAFF ' The Uxmg De ™cracy Series. Pamphlets, listed on 


Citizenship Education Project 
eac ers College, Columbia University 8 

nnwThv' ti? 1 r-f- Wer Jf ograms ™ citizenship education is that devel- 
, P ro,„ m v l r. 5hlP Education Project (CEP) at Teachers Col- 
Cnln bll J UnIVerSity ' Insp!red and financed by the Carnegie 
SEES r! e " C ° Ura8ed by *"*** Eisenhower when he was 

the 1952-53 school yca! h tswT 1 1“ b - e8Un ^ M 016 e ” d °\ 
rn, K „, „„ . >ear> 1 ? 43 teachers in 527 school systems were 

to some tnnnnn ■ . mat - riaIs end methods in teaching citizenship 

eicht mVch! r° r a " d Seni0r b'Sh'School students. Teachers in 
TdtV rTt, Ses and fiVe liberaI arta co ii e ges have also made 

adaptatio ns of the program in social science closes, and materials 

■Tie Cosrat*fon !« Indebted to Lon Te.r -rtvt— . . . . 

Edjtatioe Frofert. T rather* College. Odo*nhu*^ ,tS * ai1 IIaI1 Materials Division, 

draft erf thk statement. i oirentty, New York City, for preparing the ori2'*** 
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for elementary grades are in the experimental stage. The staff in- 
cludes more than 50 persons. Funds are available to continue the 
Project thru June 1956. 

A Program Guided by Premises oj American Liberty 

The CEP program aims at teaching boys and girls to become citi- 
zens devoted to the basic ideals that have guided the growth of our 
institutions since our nation began. One of CEP’s first steps was to 
list more than 100 Premises in the Tradition of American Liberty — 
principles derived from our Declaration of Independence, Constitu- 
tion, Bill of Rights, major court decisions, and basic legislation. The 
list is in four parts — The Free Individual, The Free Government, 
The Free Economy, and The Free World. It might be called a guide 
for the Whole CEP program. 8 All CEP materials relate directly or in- 
directly to the Premises, and a copy, with documentation, is included 
in the set of materials provided every teacher who uses the program. 

A Program Combining Action and Knotvledge 

Underlying the CEP approach to citizenship education is the con- 
cept that the good citizen in a democracy is one who acts as well as 
knows. His key to freedom is his right to influence public policy and 
his obligation to do so. In order to act, in order to exercise his rights 
and responsibilities, the citizen needs citizenship skills. For example, 
he needs to be able to select organizations to which he will belong; 
to influence his group so that its action reflects consideration for the 
common good; to choose leaders to represent him; to hold public 
officials responsible; to get and to use information and expert advice. 
It is training in these aspects of citizenship that the CEP program 
emphasizes. It does this by suggesting ways in which high-school 
students learn good citizenship by actual firsthand experience in civic 
affairs, as well as from books and other sources. The approach is 
based on the principle, well documented by psychological research, 
that active things are best learned thru action. 

Ttvo Types oj Resources 

The Citizenship Education Project outlines no specific program 
for the teacher to follow. Rather it provides to each cooperating 


•Sc* cteerfiti {a Chapter Thirteen, p. 332-3 J 
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teacher the resources from which the teacher can plan his own pro- 
gram to fit his subject, course of study, class, and local situation. 
These resources consist of a file of Laboratory Practice Descriptions 
(the Brown Box), with accompanying guides to explain the use of 
the Practices and to give examples of how particular ones can be 
fitted into units of study in different subjects; and the Materials 
Card File (the Green Box). 


The laboratory practices — heart of the program — -The program is 
best understood thru acquaintance with the Laboratory Practices, 
the activities that enable students to get citizenship experiences. By 
definition a Practice deals with a real problem or situation and pro- 
vides students an opportunity to do something about a problem in 
ac dition to studying about it. Here are some examples of how dif- 
ferent Practices are used in different classroom situations: 


or^npr sc j ence or community civics is studying a unit on water, 
water sunn’lv h Ln a In connection with their exploration of what makes a 
dation C 1 3SS may carry out the Practice, Reporting on Fhton- 

Sn on flforiS - Upply - The students ^t facts knd opinions, pro and 
Association Amp • y wnt,n S to such organizations as the American Medical 
with local doctors'? r Cntal Association > and Public Health Service; by talking 
to discover the W T ^ public health officiaIs - ™ey P o11 locaI 
much fluoridation rost/' L approv ® ° r oppose fluoridation. They find out how 

mendations, in light of theS^find* they pul ? c . i “ their findings and make reC ° m ‘ 

Exambl 2 findings, to their local government. 

em problems clLs give student s in a civics, history, or mod- 

in influencing hUrepreserUa^v 55 ° f tb f ,egislative process and the citizei * £* 
students choose, in cooperation^^ 3 Cd Lobbym Z For and Against a BiU. The 
legislation which they wish to « th & member of the state legislature, pendin„ 
support their stand and go to twT* ° r -^ oppose> They get inforr ? at ' oa 1° 
If a trip to the capital -v.i Stat , e cap,tal to lobby in line with their beliefs. 

Example 3 T^e V ’ StudentS may ' vork hy 

might be done by students^ a . Commun ity Newspaper, is one that 

community without a local Journalism, or social studies class in a 

trator, the students shift a portion 'f'lk the permission of the sch ° o1 adm,n,5 .‘ 
sell copies and subscriptions to Inr -,1 Sch ° o1 paper t0 comnl unity news, and 
Gradually, they make the naner cU,zens .- an d advertising to local merchants. 

The students assume full .^mmunity-school publication, 

skills in writing and reporting^™* toe P aper ‘ In doing s0 th ? y 

into the meaning of freedom and tho r g Wltb °f her People. They gam insights 
They have an opportunity to becom/ eSP ° nS ‘ blllly of the press in a democraC) ‘ 
that contribute to community living wkh the a K enc!cs and gr0 V p J 

that they, too, arc performing a seJicTr the sa tisfaction of knowmff 

a paper. ,ce ^ or tke community in providing it with 
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The laboratory in which the Practices in citizenship are carried 
out may be the school, community, the state, nation, or the world 
scene. Many Practices provide ways in which students may assume 
the responsibilities of good citizens in the school. For example, a 
group takes on the job of improving the traffic conditions in the hall 
or the parking area around the school; another plans and takes full 
charges of a noon recreation program; a third, unhappy about the 
selection of books in the library, arranges with the administrator 
for a specific amount of money to buy some new books, and selects 
and orders them. 

It is assumed that most of the Practices will be carried out after 
counsel with and approval by the school administrator. In many 
instances this is written into the description of the Practice. The 
descriptions also assume close cooperation with leaders or officials 
in any community agency with which the Practice deals. It often 
happens that, after students in a school have done one Practice and 
shown their ability in helping with a civic problem, local officials 
solicit their help with a subsequent one. 

The Project now has over 300 Practice descriptions available. 
Among them are Practices for classes in home economics, business, 
and art, as well as for those classes mentioned in the examples above. 
Twelve Practices deal with understanding our political party system 
and election machinery thru firsthand experience. A majority of the 
collaborating schools used one or more of these Practices during the 
1952 primaries and general election, many students working directly 
with party organizations or other agencies in getting out the vote. 

The essential steps are outlined in each Practice description, but 
change and adaptation by each teacher using it are assumed and 
expected. The guide booklets that accompany the descriptions help 
the teacher plan how and when to use a Practice. 

The Materials Card File — The Materials Card File, also for use 
along with the Practices, helps the student broaden his understanding 
and knowledge of the citizenship problem in question thru rending 
and the use of audio-visual aids. The File contains annotations of 
more than 1200 different items — books, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, 
recordings. By reference to the File one may quickly learn the nature, 
grade level, price, and publisher of a great variety of instructional 
materials specially chosen for their citizenship value. 
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Evaluation 

From its beginning CEP has had on its staff a group of evaluation 
specialists to appraise the outcomes of the program. Evaluation in- 
dicates that results are significantly better than those achieved by 
traditional methods alone. On a standardized test in civics, CEP stu- 
dents showed greater growth in knowledge than the non-CEP control 
group with which they were compared. CEP students also showed up 
better in a test requiring application of knowledge of the great 
American documents. 

Measured results also point to the effectiveness of the program 
in improving students’ attitudes toward citizenship responsibilities. 
In a test of 928 students, CEP groups were considerably stronger 
than non-CEP classes in awareness of the individual’s responsibility 
or public affairs. A study made in April and November of 1952 
» EP 8r ° UpS outstri PP in g non-CEP classes in a test that 
checked ‘attitude toward politics and politicians,” and “interest in 
public affairs.” 


Reactions oj School Administrators 

. si ?! fa ” ° f 1932 the superintendents of the CEP schools were 
J*' “nunem on the program. Of 164 school superintendents 
n , . P Pfcent considered it excellent; 39 percent were 

whom fhl enthus ‘ astlc ; 7 percent reacted unfavorably. Those for 
. , „ P ro « ram had not worked out well believed it “too com- 
enth, S«t th f e ” at " ia l s “‘on difficult for immature students.” The 
shin itiH ha- 1 k. a< * he ' ped students to mature and develop leader- 
better wivcr lu^ 1 ^ sE ‘ mu l ale d their teachers. They hoped 

and to heffi th U W ba f |? Und t0 Spread its use within the sch ° o1 system ’ 
he » , „7 r ,h c S ° mC of the administrative aspects. Many of 

dvit es had s, 5 h,- Ught that the emphasis on community ac- 
tivities had strong public relations values. 

Diffusion oj the Program 

in S !t5 F™ Sram thru orientation workshops, generally 

of education n ” P t '^ t ex . istln B agencies such as state departments 
the “Scions. After attendance by 

come a ‘ “u h , and at a ™rkshop, the school may be- 

a orating school and begin use of the CEP materials. 
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During 1952-53 collaborating schools received the services of CEP 
regional representatives chosen from the local region to serve CEP 
schools. Help also has been given by persons working out of the CEP 
offices. These representatives advise on both administrative and 
teaching aspects of the program, and help orient new teachers within 
the system to the use of the materials. It is expected that regional 
or local organizations ultimately will take over complete responsi- 
bility for diffusing the program. 

Availability of Publications 

Besides the basic materials which are available to schools upon 
beginning collaboration, CEP issues other publications. A journal, 
called Citizenship in Action, aimed principally at helping collaborat- 
ing teachers learn about the citizenship activities in other schools, 
is issued quarterly during the school year. 

A folder giving exact descriptions, titles, and prices of all CEP 
publications is available to administrators upon written request. 

Contrasts and Similarities in the Five Studies 

These five studies, in their diversity of approach, illustrate the 
complexity of education for citizenship. They are alike in that typi- 
cally they deal with secondary schools chiefly, are financed by 
foundation grants, and deal with more than a single local school 
system. Their activities, however, are widely different. 

The Detroit study is the only one which has been completed as an 
organized project. It alone placed chief emphasis on a unified attack 
on civic education by each individual school as a whole. It developed 
as a major finding the conviction that emotional adjustment is a 
determinant of citizenship and the key to better education for citizen- 
ship. 

The Syracuse study gives special emphasis to a group often neg- 
lected — the superior students, highly gifted in qualities of leader- 
ship and civic participation. Its analyses of the civic attitudes of 
these outstanding young people offer profound challenges to teachers. 

The Kansas study reveals a clearcut design of analysis of existing 
conditions, work with classroom teachers and others in formulating 
proposed improvements, experimental use of new materials and 
methods, and subsequent re-evaluation and analysis. Joint sponsor- 
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ship by a state department of education and a state institution of 
higher learning is also illustrated. 

A unique service of the Civic Education Project is its program for 
the publication of pamphlets on the key problems of American citi- 
zenship, for the use of students themselves. Its action program within 
its geographic region is also significant. 

The project at Teachers College, Columbia University, exemplifies 
the possibilities that accrue with liberal financing, with resulting 
large staff and nationwide activity. Its concentration on laboratory 
practices in actual civic experience in school or community is of spe- 
cial value in demonstrating the place of citizenship education in all 
subjects and activities of the curriculum, not merely in history and 
its related studies alone. 

The printed materials available thru the five studies deserve wide 
circulation and use. Any school administrator or classroom teacher 
who is seriously working for better citizenship education can receive 
invaluable help from the publications and educational leadership 
available thru these projects. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


What Price Success? 

I f a nation expects to be ignorant and free, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” Such was the conviction expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson and held bjr other great statesmen which led to 
the establishment of free public schools in the United States. Today, 
the necessity is generally accepted for applying our total resources to 
meeting the total threat— political, economic, and military — to the 
American way of life. The forces which offer these threats present 
an even greater danger thru the jeopardy in which they place the 
cherished freedoms and moral and spiritual values on which Amer- 
ica’s greatness is founded. Equally important, therefore, is the appli- 
cation of our resources to the protection of man’s inherent rights as 
conceived by our founding fathers. 

In a position to contribute uniquely to this objective is education. 
We rely on our armed forces to protect us from aggression on land 
and sea and in the air. We depend on our material resources and 
unparalleled industrial potential to support any foreseeable military 
necessity. But on education alone may we rely to keep aglow in the 
hearts and minds of American citizens the dynamic spirit without 
which arms and material resources would be futile and empty. 

Success in achieving an improved citizenship education program, 
envisioned in this Yearbook as indispensable for the perpetuation of 
a free society, can be achieved only if the profession itself and the 
American public are willing to pay the price. Great as is the price 
of success, almost beyond conception is the cost of failure. Inherent 
within our great American tradition lie the seeds of success. Con- 
fronted with the query, “What price success?” the free man counters, 
“We dare not fail!” 


For the Schools 

The task of citizenship education involves widespread respon- 
sibility. For the schools it means leadership and guidance of the child,* 
shared always with parents, thru kindergarten and the primary 
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grades, thru the intermediate years when many ideals are developed, 
thru the frustrations and evolvements of adolescence, and thru the 
difficult choices of post-high-school goals. Concern also stretches 
beyond the secondary school to the colleges and universities which 
must continue the leadership of older youth for whom they have 
accepted a degree of responsibility. Likewise in adult education, the 
progress made in meeting civic, cultural, and vocational needs must 
be matched by even greater service in citizenship education. 


The Administrator Raises His Sights 

For superintendents and principals, part of the price of success 
in citizenship education may be in taking time from the pressing 
demands of managerial duties to have a fresh look at the instruc- 
tional program, especially in history, civics, and related studies, from 
the point of view of content, methodology, materials, and available 
resources. The whole range of pupil activities in school and in the 
community should be critically evaluated in terms of their contribu- 
tions to the positive values of American citizenship, conceived 
broadly to include citizenship in home, school, and community and 
in ever-widening circles of responsibility. There may be further need 
or involving groups of personnel, both lay and professional, in the 
a mimstrative process and for working cooperatively with the board 
o education, which legally includes the selected spokesmen of the 
people n !s an inescapable condition that if public education is to 
administration ° f dem0Cratic P rinci Ples it must practice democratic 

vknrv 5 ^!? 1 !* 8 ^ su P^ rv ^ sors , and directors, while performing ad- 
fhn 7 nd u ? adership functions > of ten hold the key which unlocks 
in j f T S . C . WCen V eaChinS com Partments within the school system 
* he 1 trad >« and the world of educational progress, 
their n ' t Iaison between tradition and improvement. Part of 

•trtvi Jr ° f S , UC i CeSS - 15 wiUin S ” eS5 to achieve the role of welcome 

adviser, respected guide, and needed friend. 

The Classroom Teacher Carrie, the Banner 

In the classroom the price of success is a trained and competent 
teacher able to use effectively the best-known methods and materials 
available. In the classroom the teacher guides the untrained youns 
citizens as they learn the rules „f thr , hc 5ituation5 an d the 
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, • i the understanding and skill 

environments which will be mvo > hazards an d competition 
to he as successful as one can e, clas5r00 m, the school, and 

which will be met- To the and youth as functioning citi- 

the community daily accept -Viildren practice and learn what 

zens at their level of maturity will JW citizen5 of today 
is needed to bring about their growth into pos 

and tomorrow. , staffed with well-trained 

That the classrooms of Amen ^ compe tence and will 

teachers, alert to the problems ana ^ profession an d of 

to solve them, must he the concer Myers Chancellor of the 

the public. In the words of John Platt My 

University of the State of New o • unquenc)l able spirit of 

These are periious days where faith in^e d^y ^ ^ needier 

free man is in jeopardy at bom ramparts of ignorance unafraid, 

the devoted teacher who ™ 1 st0 ™ ‘ ood and freedom, undaunted and unafra 
who wUl carry the banner of January 1953.) 

(New York State Education 40. . J 

• Aisrbps Broad Plaits 

The Board of Bducat.on ^ of t he best possible 

The price of success include £ we know how to provide 
administration, supervision, an w adu ] t hood. School systems 

for the entire range from kinderg programmed for the education of 
must be efficiently organized an ° nitie5 must provide for the 
children, youth, and ad “ ltS :. oed for the 10 percent or more of 
mentally and physically an requiring terminal secondary pro 
our presently “forgotten J° abilities, and also for the superior 
grams adapted to non-aca * w ;th great leadership potentia in 
and specially talented in IV1 

many fields. , education will not build American 

A narrow concept of public L ar< J 5 of education must face the real 
citizenship in today’s world. ; onj for educational services to 

needs that exist for paren ndcrg arten, for summer progran 

children younger than those h” ^ many typcs of adult eduen- 
ot education, for community blic education that each nc 

lion, and for other claims upon 

decade presents. dic schools stand rca > to 0 

Given the needed ™sou r ce=, specifically, "hat docs this mean, 
job that is required of them. Spec 
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It means that all schools, large and small, need well-trained person- 
nel, adequate in number and skill to work efficiently and with never 
lagging inspiration. It means that all schools must have facilities and 
equipment designed especially for today’s needs rather than for the 
needs of 25 to 50 years ago. It means that schools must have care- 
fully selected textbooks and library collections well stocked with 
current books and periodicals. It means that schools must have up- 
to-date maps and recordings and other audio-visual aids, guidance 
facilities which will assist our youth to find their places in the com- 
plex society of today and tomorrow, and opportunities for experience 
in the many student activities which provide a training ground for 
local, state, and national citizenship and world understanding. 


For Society 

That the schools by themselves cannot meet the challenge is clear, 
ore and more they are subject to many competitions — competition 
wit business, industry, and other professions in recruitment of 
personnel; competition with motion pictures, radio, television, and 
ot er iversions for study time; and serious competition with divi- 
sions o government for funds to meet rising costs. Our hope lies in 
an informed American public, itself dedicated to the advancement 
o lreedom and justice. Among patterns for community action which 
tl ^. e P v,°i Ve(l effective are lay committees that have demonstrated 
. . 3 .V ^ t0 re Present constructive community opinion and to 
mrtirinlt; ^ ^ 'f" 1 su SS est ions and support. Moreover, the active 
nnwirfW r *• ° * \ pro * ess * ona l staff in community organizations 
P ov 1 des liaison and opens the way for a two-way understanding. 

rbe Individual Citizen Gives Aid and Understanding 

smnsMti^rir v’ “ th ' S partnershi P with the schools, what re- 
X time n° , T ? verywhere The citizen will not only 
cation ' he will ,' Clpa * ln P lan "ing a meaningful program of edu- 
to do in fulfilment 0 ‘° understan d what the schools are trying 
= nU r^ acc< T ,wi S° a ' a - As a P^nt he will 
consdouslt s ‘ l h‘ S 5 f,r5t teacher in citizenship and will 

virtue. y b> PrCCCpt and exam ple to build the ideals of civic 

nav'.he X" ,h , i5 'a hC T St be in the most literal sense, to 

pay the price of education for citizenship. As a taxpayer, he must 
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be ready, in accordance with his ability, to provide the dollars which 
schools need to give the finest education in citizenship to children, 
youth and adults. 

Society Invests in Order To Earn Dividends 

Education is expensive. Altho a smaller percent of the national 
income is spent for the public schools today than in the 193Q's, in 
many communities it is the most costly item in the total budget for 
the operation and maintenance of community services. Public educa- 
tion is big business, important business. It gives direct, all-day 
service, week in and week out, to more than one-sixth of the total 
population. The vast majority of its employees are highly trained, 
professional personnel. The typical school plant represents an in- 
vestment of many thousands of dollars, and yet lack of financial 
support frequently permits a deterioration of this investment the like 
of which would not be tolerated in business and industry. 

A community meets its obligation to the schools in many ways, 
not the least of which is a readiness to provide funds adequate to 
carry on an effective school program. Civic leaders and citizens 
generally are taking larger responsibility to insure that public schools 
have adequate financial support. State and federal funds are also 
needed to supplement local effort. We spend millions of dollars from 
federal funds each year to promote, thru education, the growth of 
democratic ideals and principles in lands far from our own shores. 
And yet such things as outmoded laws that place the burden of 
school support almost entirely on local taxpayers and other laws 
that weaken the fiscal responsibility of school boards make it pain- 
fully hard to raise the funds required to cultivate the fertile soil of 
democracy here among our own people. 

To meet society’s demand for citizenship education, the schools 
must merit and receive the full confidence and faith of the com- 
munity, as exemplified by the community’s willingness and eagerness 
to buy nothing less than the very best in educational opportunities. 
We cannot afford to shop in the bargain basement in building, staffing, 
equipping, and maintaining our free public schools. We dare not be 
satisfied with minimum requirements in providing our schools with 
the necessary tools of education. We must develop and employ the 
most effective technics and materials to aid the learning process. 
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In fact, the world crisis today and the need for the most exemplary 
kind of American citizenship demand that we have better schools 
than we have ever had before, that we have better classroom teachers 
than we have ever had before, and that we have better leadership 
than we have ever had before. With schools like these, America may 
be reassured that its investment will yield dividends beyond purchase 
and beyond price. 


Someone has said that freedom is not free, that our forebears have 
bequeathed it to us, but that each one must earn for himself the 
right to keep it. This is similarly true of our free public schools. 
American citizens must be willing to pay the price to preserve them 
so that they may continue to function as citadels of freedom. 


But the obligation is not all one-sided by any means. If the schools 
are to have this kind of wholehearted support, they must rise to the 
challenge of the world crisis themselves. Education for American 
citizenship must be strengthened and enriched. Administrators and 
classroom teachers alike must be unswerving in their devotion to 
American ideals and institutions, friendly and kind in their human 
relationships, and professionally skilled in their service to their 
pupi s. Not forgetting the doubts and fears, the wordless longings 
°; the ' r childhood and youth, reverently must they light the candles 
o scholarship, self-discipline, independent thinking, and human 
brotherhood Always must they remember that here and now our 
epublic and the freedoms for which it stands are threatened by 
peria istic communism without and by the twin cankers of indif- 
ce an complacency within; that important as are the Three 
e sciences, the humanities, and the arts, of even greater con- 
- q nee are t e character and citizenship of the men and women of 
tomorrow, whose lives they are helping to mold in the schools. 


Bor the Future 

, ^ U . f . c ° u ^ tr y has need of men and women who recognize and prize 
the attributes of wholesome character and stability of purpose, who 
have learned and are prepared to put into practice the discipline of 
cooperative endeavor and honest leadership. Discipline under free- 
dom is a proud tradition in our nation. Let us be certain that thru 
proper financial and moral support of our public schools, we guard 
that tradition well. 
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Stability 

A good citizen must, first of all, be a good person, a whole person. 
Herein lies our concern for meeting the basic physical and emotional 
needs of boys and girls. Only thus can they become well-adjusted 
individuals capable of living successfully and happily in a world 
marked by change — change which is even greater today because of 
the technological, demographic, and democratic revolutions which 
we are experiencing and because of the conflicting ideologies vying 
for supremacy. 

Loyalty 

In these ypung persons we have to develop an understanding and 
an emotional attachment to the values and ideals that are the founda- 
tion of American life. Not only must they understand but they must 
have a deep emotional commitment to such principles as the dignity 
and worth of human personality, the freedom of the individual, free- 
dom under law, the sense of justice, the capacity for self-government, 
right of participation in decision making, the right to own property, 
the appeal to reason and the love of truth, the right to education 
and the responsibility of being informed, acceptance of responsibility 
as a counterpart of freedom, equal opportunity for self-realization, 
the brotherhood of man, and the right to be different. 

Intelligence and Service 

Such a good citizen must be informed, possessing a body of knowl- 
edge and understanding sufficient to make him competent in decision 
making and in dealing with problems of today. Strengthened by 
such an understanding and committed to such a system of ideals, 
the maturing citizen will find that the application of these ideals 
requires active and responsible participation with the consequent 
development of skill in the processes of democratic behavior. 

During the educative process, neither intellectual content alone 
nor participation in services alone will create the mature citizen; 
both are needed. One does not get education just by studying books; 
practice in acting as a citizen is also necessary. Therefore, within 
a framework of loyalty a teacher must be accorded freedom to share 
in planning the whole educational process whether it be the use of 
text and reference materials and audio-visual aids, an excursion to 
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the city hall, a community campaign to get out the vote, a school 
project to beautify the school lunchroom, or the discussion of a 
controversial issue. 


Leadership 

In this joint enterprise of citizenship education, centered in a 
group of services including instruction and activities, raising the level 
of critical thinking is more vital than ever because of the widening 
scope of the American citizen’s role. Since today’s imperative re- 
quires that the individual be prepared to deal not only with com- 
munity and state but also with national and world problems, con- 
tinuous and repeated practice in wholesome decision making must 
ecome one of the new emphases in education for citizenship. 

Vision 


Balancing the credit column of success against the debit column 
of possible failure, America quickly meets the question, “What price 
® UCCe f s? . '7 th the parallel quer y> " What price freedom?” Serving as 
a mute background to her irrevocable decision to stand for freedom 
? age-long struggle for survival and self-realization. Imbued 
' , T and h °Pe in her own future and that of freedom-loving 
P F e tae w °rld over, she will swerve neither far to the right nor 
to the left but will follow the highway of freedom 
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Snuggs, William E., B.S.’20, Ala. Polytech. 
Inst.; M.A/28, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Selma, Ala., since 


Stone. Ernest, M.A.’38, Univ. of Ala.; Supt. 
of Sch., Jacksonville, Ala. 

Taylor, Hugh L.. B.S.’26. M.A.’31, Univ. of 
Ala.; Ed.D., Univ. of Cincinnati; Coving- 
ton Co. Supt. of Educ., Andalusia, Ala., 
since 1942. 

Terry, W. J., B.S. in Ed.'25, M.A. in Ed.'3I, 
Univ, of Ala,; LL.D.’5l, Birmingham- 
Southern Col.; State Supt. of Educ., State 
Dept, of Educ., Montgomery, Ala., since 
1951. 

Tharp, S. M., A.B/09. Univ. of Ala.; Bald- 
win Co. Supt. of Sch., Bay Minette, Ala., 
1918-53 (retired). 

Thomas, Ralph C.. A.B.’ld. Univ. of Ala.; 
M.A/24, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. oi City Sch., Russellville, Ala., since 


Tidwell. Robert E„ B.S.’OS, LL.D.’27, Univ. 
of Ala.; LL,D.’23, Birmingham-Southern 
Col.; M.A.’25, Columbia Univ,; Dean of 
Extension and Prof, of Educ.. Univ. of 
Ala., University, Ala., since 1930. 

Trenholm, H. Council!, A.B/20. Morehouse 
C«l-: Ph.B.’2l A.M/Z5. Univ. of Chicago; 
J-L.D., Allen Univ.; Pres.. Ala. State Col. 
tor Negroes, Montgomery, Ala., since 1925. 

Turner, Rex A., B.A.V36. Howard Co!.; M.S. 

46, Ala. Polytech. Inst.; Pres. Mont, 
gomery Bible Col., Montgomery, Ala., 
since 1942. 


Waite. William H., B.A.’29, Univ. of Sas- 
katchewan; M.A. ’36, Univ. of Manitoba; 
Ph.D.’40, Univ. of Chicago; Acting Head, 
Dept, of Educ. and Psych., State Tchrs. 
Col., Florence, Ala., since 1952, 

Waldrop. Amos I.. B.S., M.A. in Ed.*26, 
Univ. of Ala.; Walker Co. Supt. of Educ,. 
Jasper, Ala., since 1947. 

White, Raymond H.. B.S. in Ed. ’18, South- 
west Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; A.B.’19, 
Drury Col.; A.M.’24. Univ, of Chicago; 
Ed.D. ’36, Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Sch. 
Admin., Ala. Polytech. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 
White, Stephen Reece, B.S. ’34, M.S. ’39, Ala. 
Polytech. Inst.; Dir. of Admin, and Fi- 
nance, State Dept, of Educ., Montgomery, 
Ala., since 1951. 

Wood, C. R., B.S.T2, M.S. *14, Ala. Polytech. 
Inst.; Ph.D.’28, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Dean, State Tchrs. Col., Jackson- 
ville, Ala. 

Wooten, Lester E-, B.A.'37, Univ. of Ala.; 
M.A. ’45, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Co. Supt. of Educ., Decatur, Ala., since 
1953. 

Yates, L. W., B.S. *39, Ala. Polytech. Inst.; 
M.A. '44, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch., Cullman, Ala., since 1948. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Ala. Polytech. Inst., Library, Auburn, Ala. 


ALASKA 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Anderson, C. L., B.S. in Ed.’35, M.S. in 
Ed.’49, Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of Sch., 
Wrangell, Alaska, since 1952. 


Angelt, William L., B.S.’29, Ellendale State 
Norma! Col. (N.Dak.); M S/34, Univ. of 
N.Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Nome, Alaska, 
since 1944. 


Carlson. Carl R., B.A/28, Univ. of Wash.; 
Supt. of Sch., Seward, Alaska, since 1947. 


Crites, Kenneth K.. A.B.’32, B.S.’38, Salem 
Col. (W. Va.); M.A/53, Univ. of N. Mex. 
Address: c/o General Delivery, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


Dafoe, Don M., B.A. in Ed. ’37, N.Dak. State 
Tchrs. Col., Valley City; M.S. in Ed.’47, 
Univ. of Idaho; Commr. of Educ., Juneau, 
Alaska, since 1953. 

Jones, Frank P., Supt. of City Sch., Valdex, 
Alaska. 


Morgan, A. W., B.S.’28, Utah State Agr. 
Col.; M.S/41, Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of 
Sch., Anchorage, Alaska, since 1951. 
Renrod, Max W., Area Dir. of Sch., Juneau, 
Alaska. 


Shuff, Robert V. B.Ed.’45. Univ. of Toledo; 
hi. Ed. ’53, Wash. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Skagway, Alaska, since 1952. 


ARIZONA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Abbott. A. D., B.A.’30, Hanover Col.; M.A. 
’36, Ed.D."51. Univ. of Colo.; Stipt., Yuma 
Union H.S. Dist., Yuma, An*., aince 1951. 
Adams, A. D. Lon, B.S.’34, M.A.’SJ, Aria. 
State Col., Tempe; Supt. of Pub. Sch., 
Bagdad, Arix., since 1945. 

Ashe. Robert W., M.A/42. Arix, State Col., 
Tempe: Supt., Glendale Union H. S., 
Glendale, Am., since 1946. 
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Austin, Wilfred G., A.B ’26, Untv. of Ariz.; 
M.A,’33, Stanford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Chandler, Ariz., since 1937. 

Bendixen, John H., A B.’35, Ariz. State 
Tchrs. Col., Flagstaff, Supt. of Elem. 
Sch., Casa Grande, Ariz., since 1944. 

Best, (Mrs) Bessie Kidd, M.A.’48, Ariz. 
State Col.; Coconino Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Flagstaff, Ariz., since 1929. 

Booth, Raymond E., B.S.*29, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg: M.A.’3S, Univ. of 
Ariz ; Supt. of Sch , Winslow, Ariz., since 
1939. 

Bowie, Arthur J., B.A.*38, Ariz. State Col., 
Tempe; M.A/4Z, Ariz. State Col., Flag- 
1945 " ^ Upt °* Williams, Ariz., since 

Burggraaf. Stanley R., A B.*28, Rutgers 
Univ. | M Ed.’36, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Florence, Ariz., since 1949. 

Carmody, John F., Area Dir. of Sch., Win- 
dow Rock, Ariz. 

C *m °* n ’.,9 ha ^ les , A - A B ' 2X > Univ. of Ariz.; 

c u I 24, , Stanf ° r d Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
Since l934* - ° £ Sec ' Educ " Tucson, Ariz., 

Ca Frt ’^ r,h }V . Maur r it: *. BS. in Ed., M.S. in 
Kd. 40, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Pnn.. 
Lower Miami Sch., Miami, Ariz., since 

Clark, James J.. M.S in Ed.*37. Univ of 

Ph«ln' rn lf-; i Supt - of Osborn Sch., 
Phoenix, Ariz., since 1946. * 

C Educ L ‘ pr.'n M *,V 6 * , C ° lo > State Col. of 

c s<.>. col, 

Hv j;F Sei 

'lissisass 

Kftj'.J *<«■ C-. T.IS 

Garretson, Oliver K. Aft tt • 

Univ. ot An, , Ef™-. 

G V r ’ H ?r oW L - A.B., B s. in Ed '34 v S0 ‘ 
State Univ (Ohio)- M A 'u ni ' ? eilt 
Univ. ; Ed I D.'SO, Harvard •un'iv 0 . h ^ , un S t tat * 
innSiz’ C “'' Di ‘' • Ph ""U“Ari?' 
Guitteau. Paul E., M.A/37, Univ of a,i. . 

Ati., J,: c.iZ m.t.'i:,; 

Hall, Chester A.. B S.’26. Southwest 
State Tchrs Col ; M.A/34. Univ. e f A rU 
Supt. of Sch„ Bisbee, Ariz., since 1942?'* 
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Harkins, Clifton L., B.A/32, Ariz. State 
Cot., Flagstaff; M.A.’Sl, Ariz. State Col, 
Tempe; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 38, Madison 
Elem. Sch., Phoenix, Ariz., since 1949 

Hendrickson, H. A., M.A/47, Ariz. State 
Col , Flagstaff ; Prin.. Union H. S„ Snow- 
flake, Ariz., since 1946. 

Herrera, John K.. Supt., Tolleson Union 
H. S., Tolleson, Ariz., since 1952. 

Hickerson, Carl W., B.S.*26, Southwestern 
State Tchrs. Col. (Okla.); M.A.’37. Univ. 
of Ariz.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Prescott, Ariz, 
1933-51. Address: Box 1752, Prescott, 

Holbert, Myron R., A.B.‘33, Ariz. State Col , 
Tempe; Asst. State Supt. of Pub. Instr, 
State Dept, of Pub. Instr., Phoenix, Anz. 
since 1949. 

Hostetler, Ivan P., B.S. in Ed.‘19, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; M.A. in *-0 
*26, Stanford Univ.; Supt. of Lower Miami 
and Inspiration Pub. Sch., Miami, Anz., 
since 1934. 

Jenkin, Ronald, A.B.*39, M.A.’41, Ariz. State 
Co! , Tempe; Supt. of Sch., Peoria, Ar», 
since 1952. 

Jones, James Joseph. B.S.Ed.’46, M.Ed.'49, 
Univ. of Ga.; Ed.D.’52, Ind. Univ. ; Asst. 
Prof, of Educ., Ariz. State Col., Tempe. 
Ariz., since 1952. 

Joy, O. B., B.A.’39, M.A/46, Ariz State Col- 
Flagstaff; Prin., Bullion Plaza Sen., 
Miami, Ariz., since 1943. 

Judd. Abia W., A.B/36, Ariz. State Col.: 
M.A. ’42, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. « 
Sch., Prescott, Ariz., since 1951. 

Lines, J. LaVar, B.S.’36, N. M«- State 
Tchrs. Col.; M. A.’41. Univ. of N. Me*- 
Supt. of Virden, N. Mex , Pub. Sch., Dun 
can, Ariz., since 1948. 

Lundeen, Glenn G , B.S. *32. N. Dak. Agr- 
Col.; M.A. *50, Ariz. State Col , Tempe. 
Supt. of Indian Sch., Phoenix, Ariz , *■««« 
1952. 

McDonald. Lewis J., A.B.‘31, M.A.'41, Am. 
State Col , Flagstaff; Dir. of Field Fe‘a 
tions and Asst. Prof, of Educ., Ariz. 5ta 
Col., Flagstaff, Ariz., since 1952. 

McKemy, Harvey M., A.B.’30, Univ. ® 
Anz.; M.S. *34, Univ. of Southern Cain., 
Supt. of Sch., Tempe, Ariz., since 1934. 

Maxwell. Walter. B.S. in Ed.*38. Ariz. State 
Col., Tempe; M.S in Ed.*41. Univ. « 
Southern Calif.; Exec. Secy., Anz. 

Assn., Phoenix, Ariz , since 1942. 

•Menke. Robert F., B S. in Ed.'42. Wis. 
State Tchrs. Col., Oshkosh; M.A. 

Ph D.*51, Northwestern Univ.; Dis- 
placement, and Assoc. Prof, of 
Anz. State Col , Tempe, Anz., since IS’'- 

Montgomery, E. W., A.B/09, A M.’lL l" d : 
Univ.; H.D/46, Col. of Osteopathic PRy 
sicians and Surgeons (Calif.) ; LL U ' J 
Univ. of Ariz.; Supt. of Union H. S.. 
Pres., Phoenix Col., Phoenix, Ariz . >923-« 
(retired). Address: 318 West M°im 
Vista Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Morefock, Charles E.. A.B.*2S, Mo. W«; 
leyan Col.; M.Ed.*32, Univ. of Kansas. 
Area Dir of Schs , Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Phoenix, Anz. 

Morrow, Robert D.. B.A.’ZS. George W*^' 
Univ.; M.A.’28, Gallaudet Col.; M.A.4U. 
Umv. of Anz.; Supt. of Sch., TucfO". 
Ariz., since 1941. 

O'Brien. Mary C., Pinal Co. Supt. of S«b-» 
Florence, Ariz. 



ARKANSAS 


Reece. (Mrs.) Florence Kay, A.B/25, Unlv. 
of Redlands (Calif.); Pima Co. Supt. of 
Sch.» Tucson, Arlt., since 1951. 

Riggs, Edwoa L., A.B/34, Ariz. State Col.. 
Tempe; M.A/39, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Prin., Creighton Sch. H, Phoenix, 
Aria., since 194S. 


Ryan, Carson V., B.S. Ed/32, Unlv. of Okla.; 
Reservation Prln. of Sch., Papago Indian 
Agency, Sells, Aria., since 1949. 

Shepherd, Rulon T., M.S/34, Unlv. of South- 
ern Calif.; Supt. of Elera. Sch., Mesa, 
Ariz,, since 1946. 

Smith, Harold W., A.B/16, East Texas 
State Tchrs. Sch.; M.A.’30. Unlv. of 
Calif.; Supt. of Grammar Sch., Glendale, 
Aria., since 1925. 

Stevenson. H. E., A.B/29, Aria. State Col., 
Flagstaff; A. M/30, Stanford Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Douglas, Aria., since 1948. 

Stone, R. O.. B.S.'34. Walla Walla Col.; 
Supt., Ariz, Acad., Scottsdale. Arir., since 
1953, 


Sullivan, William R., B.S. in Ed/36, Unlv. 
of Southern Calif.; M.A. in Adm/40, Univ. 
of Aria.; Supt.. Murphy Elem. Sch., 
Phoenix, Aria., since 2940. 


Sutton, J. B., 8.A.'34, Aria. State Col., 
Tempe; M.A.’38, Univ. of Ariz.; Supt. of 
Isaac Sch., Phoenix, Aria., since 1925. 
Tommaney, Thomas A., A.B.’38, Univ. of 
Kansas; M.S.’50, Okla. A. & M. Col.; 
Prin., Phoenix Indian Sch., Phoenix, Aria., 
since 1952. 


Townsend, W. A., M.A/39, Aria. State Col., 
Flagstaff; Supt. of Santa Cruz Valley 
Union H.S., Eloy, Ariz., since 1948. 


Wochner, Raymond E., B.S .'34, York Col.; 
M.A.’40, Univ. of Nebr.; Ph.D/47, Univ. 
of Wyo,; Prof, of Educ. Admin., Aria. 
State Col., Tempe, Ariz., since 1952. 


ARKANSAS 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

Bailey, Wallace, B.S/34, M.S/46, Univ, of 
Ark.; Supt. d£ Sch., Russellville, Ark,, 
since 1946. 

Bell, C. E., A.B/34, Ouachita Col.; M.A/40, 
Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Parkin, Ark., 
since 1941. 

Benson, George S., B. S/25, Okla. A. and M. 
Col.; A.B/26, LL.D/30, Harding Col.; 
M.A.'31, Univ. of Chicago; Pres., Harding 
Col,, Searcy, Ark., since 1936. 

Black, Glenn W., B.A/37, Ark. A. and M. 
Col.; M. A/50, Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of 
Sch., Siloam Springs, Ark., since 19S3. 

Blackburn, Clifford S,, B.S.Ed/25, Univ. of 
Ark.; M.A. ’30, Univ. of 111.; Ph.D.’Sl, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs,; Supt. of 
Sch„ North Little Rock, Ark,, since 1951. 

Blackmon, Donald E„ B.A/37, Henderson 
State Tchrs. Col.(Ark.) : M.S.E/40, Univ. 
of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Wynne, Ark., since 
1946. 


Blossom, Virgil T., B.S .E/30, Mo. Valley 
Col.; M.S/39, Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., 
Little Rock, Ark., since 1953. 

'Bruce, Imon E., B. A/32, Henderson State 
Tchrs. Cot.; M.A/37, La. State Unlv.; 
Ed. D/52, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Hot 
Springs, Ark., since 1953. 

Burrough. Rudolph V., B.S.E/46, Ark. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/47, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Etem. Educ., Little 
Rock, Ark., since 1951. 


Castleberry. G. F., B.S. ’37. Ark. State Col.; 
M. S/50, Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., 
Newport, Ark., since 1951. 

Chitwood, R. B., M.S/46, Unlv. of Ark.; 

Supt. of Sch., Danville, Ark., since 1947, 
Coats. Earl. B. A/46, Col. of the Ozarks; 
M. S/50, Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., 
Alma, Ark., since 1951. 

Davis, Lawrence A., A.B/37, Agrl., Mech., 
and Normal Col.; A. M/41, Untv. of Kan- 
sas; LL.D/46, Lane Col.; Pres., Agrl., 
Mech., and Normal Col., Pine Bluff, Ark., 
since 1943. 

Dunn, E. F., Supt., Pulaski Co. Special Sch. 

Dist., Littie Rock, Ark. 

Forrest. M. D., B.A/32, Hendrix Col.; M.A. 
’35. Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Corning, 
Ark., since 1949. 

Gibson, Hays, B. S/29, Erskine Col.; M, S/47, 
Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Conway, 
Ark., since 1949. 

Goff, Lloyd L., A.B/25, Ark. Col.; M.A/36. 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Jonesboro, 
Ark., since 1946. 

Gray, Charles L., A.B/47, Henderson State 
Tchrs. Col. (Ark.); M.S/50, Univ. of 
Ark.; Supt., Harmony Grove Sch, Dist., 
Camden, Ark., since 1950. 

Haialip, Ralph H.. B.S. E/28. M.A/41, Univ. 
of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Paragould, Ark., 
since 1945. 


Hazelbaker, N. D., B.S. ’27, Northeastern 
State Col. (Okla.); M.Ed/43. Univ. of 
Mo.; Ed.D/53, Univ. of Ark.; Coordinator 
of Genl. Educ. and Asst. Dean. Ark. State 
Col., Jonesboro, Ark., since 1953. 

Kelly, J. O., M. S/38, Univ. of Ark.; Supt. 

of Sch., Springdale, Ark., aince 1944. 
Locke, W. M., Supt. of Sch., Texarkana, 
Ark., since 1942. 

McCuiston, Ed. T. t A.B/17, Hendrix Col.; 
M.A/22, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Dir. of Negro Educ., Little Rock, Ark., 
since 2952. 

McGehee. J. D., B.A/39, Bethel Col. 

(Tenn.); M.A/47, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Lepanto, Ark., since 
1950. 


McKenzie, A. R., B. A/24, M.S/49, Univ. of 
Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Sheridan, Ark., since 
1933. 


Newman, J. Marion. A.B/34, Ark. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/40, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Pocahontas, 
Ark., since 1949. 


Nicholson, W. B., B.S/17, M.A/28, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch. 
Dist. 5, Blytheville, Ark., since 1953. 
Patchell, George W., B.S.E/42, Arjc. State 
Tchrs. Col. ; M.S/50, Univ. of Ark. ; Supt. 
of Sch., Bentonville, Ark., since 1953. 


Payne, Ralph J., B.S. in Ed/31, Ark, State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.S. in Ed/48, Univ. of Ark.; 
Prin., Joe T. Robinson H.S., Little Rock, 
Ark., since 1946. 


Perrin, Basil Howard, B.A/27, Ark. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/32, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Benton, Ark., since 1936. 


Petty, Paul V., B.S. in Ed/3 6. Ark. State 
Tchrs. Col.: M-A/4J. Duke Univ.; Fh.D. 
’51, Univ. of Texas; Assoc. Prof, of Educ., 
Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark., aince 
1950. 


Poteet, Custer, B.S. E/44, Ark. State Tchr*. 
Col.; M.S/52, Univ. of Ark.; Conway Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Morrilton, Ark., since 1945. 
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p y»«. H. R., B.S.’30, M S ’39, Umv. of Ark.: 
Exec. Secy, Ark. Educ. Assn., Little 
Rock, Ark , since 1947. 

Rainwater. A W . B A.’30, Ark. State Tchrs. 
Col ; M S 43, Umv. of Ark.; Supt of Sch , 
Walnut Ridge. Ark., since 1930. 

Ra n»«y. Janies William, A.B/13, LL.D. ’46 
9“ ae ‘* Ita _Co 1 ! M.A’21, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs ; Supt of Sch., Fort Smith, 
, since 1923. 

Carl K„ D Ed ■«. Univ. at Mo ■ 
uui'lHU C °'- SU " Co1 - Atk - 

K '" , "d., G '; r eV S . Jr , B S. ,n Ed.'dl. M S 
m Ed. 49 Central Mo Col.; Ed D ’52 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ Ark 
(gfjj*- Co1 ’* College Heights, Ark., since 

R ‘iS h j*,' J- gfyan, B A.*26. Ouachita Col • 
Nevada' Co^Sci, < &‘” Columbia Umv. ! 
“in?- Slh Swvr - Art. 

s", a .',Vco!‘" J M ' A ^;; k '”' ES.-JS. Memphis 

for Tchrs Sum «V %h rg# n Petb , 0, *» Col. 
■‘nee 1946 P of S<h - °*«ola, Ark, 

S ’°& « A* : M.A. 

|duc and Asst. Dir o / ° f i tk 
Educ. Assn. Little * ? d S * rv -- Ark. 
Shannon, Avon G r a .« ^ ’ Sinc * 1948 
30, Univ of B e 27 > Ark. Col ; M A 
Ark., since 1947. ’ upt ‘ of Sch ., Carlisle! 

*"« E 0 d ,’i",; °»« k 'l. 

S5r»& s<k s ""' 

'»". h, *5o, *01,, »»•» «, Tech. Cel - 

4i:Ssrr^v 2i " s “ p, '” i 

■p.Sf&uVs'vS'SrSi- 

set" s’: S ‘n ; 

Cohi M AMs. J; k i,^'*'* Teh.,. 

ESI" : s “'‘- *< 

Stubblefield. Garland A *> _ _ , 

Univ. of Ark . Sup* of B S t‘ h E FI n S ’ 3, ‘ 
Ark., since 1944. v El Dorado. 

S X‘i.:VillJ S £’ J |- h M !-3>. Uni.. « 
Ark. since i943 Ch Supvr - Helena, 

Summitt. W. K . A B ’24 tr_: . 

*23. George Pei body' CM° n ”•*. 

Ph D.-33. Univ of Mo'.; Prof i? r pd Tchr * : 

SSTSk. ■*“*- e - L £griSZ 


Terrell, M. T„ A 3/27, Ouachita Col.; MA 
’30, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt 
of Sch , Bauxite, Ark., since 1948. 
Thomas son, C. W., Ph.D.'40, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Chmn., Dept of 
Educ., Henderson State Tchrs. Col ; 
Arkadelphia, Ark., since 1947. 

Ward. Henry H., B.A/37, Northeastern 
State Col.; M.A/49, Univ. of Arkansas; 
Supt. of Sch., Stephens, Ark , since 1946 
Warren, B. Davis, B.A.’38, Univ. of Ark ; 
M.A/48, Umv. of Texas; Supt. of Sch.. 
Emerson, Ark., 1948-33. Address: 434 
Holly St., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Wetherington, A. B., M.S.’33, Univ. of Ark.; 
Dir. of Finance and Transportation, State 
Dept, of Educ., Little Rock, Ark, since 
1948. 

White, Wayne H., B.S.E/40, M.S.'45, Univ. 
of Ark.; Supt. of Sch., Fayetteville, Ark , 
since 1953. 

Whiteside, Frederick W., A.B/12, Univ. of 
Chicago: Supt. of Sch., Camden, Ark, 
since 1926. 


Whitten, A. L., B.S.E.’31, Ark. State Tchrs. 
Col. : M.S.’40, Umv. of Ark.; Supt. ot 
Sch., Marianna, Ark., since 1944. 
Williams, Ben G., B.A.Ml, AgrI. Mech. and 
Normal Col.; M.S.’SO, Ind. Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch , Magnolia, Ark., since 1946. 
Wilson, John L., B S.’23, Kansas State Col. 
of Agr. and Applied Science; M-A. 34 . 
Umv. of Kansas; Dean of Col. and Pro* 
of Chemistry, Agrl , Mech., and Normal 
Col., Pine Bluff, Ark., since 1946. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Torreyson Library, Ark. State Tchrs. Col, 
Conway, Ark. 

Univ. of Ark., Genl. Library, Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


City Sch , Los Angeles, Calif., since 1950 

Adams, Harold W-. Ph.B.'17, Linfield Col.; 
M.S. in Ed. '28. Umv. of Idaho; Supt- 
Sch., Eureka, Calif., since 1943. 

Addicott, Irwin Oliver, A.B/22, Univ. of 
Calif.; M.A/24, B.D.’2S, Pacific Sch. 01 
Religion; Ed.D.’39, Stanford Univ.; Dean 
of Educ. Serv.. Fresno State Col., Freano, 
Calif., since 1952. 

Adelsbach, C. G., A.B/28. A.M/31, Stanford 
Umv.; Asst. Supt. of Co. Unified Sen. 
Dist., Mariposa, Calif., since 1949. 

Allison. LeRoy, Ph.B.’29, Creighton Univ.; 
M A. ’35, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., 
Pomona, Calif., since 1946. 

Amerman. Alwyn R., A.B/30, Chico State 
Col.; Dist. Supt. of Isleton Union Elem- 
Sch , and Pres.. Sacramento Co. Bd. 
Educ., Isleton, Calif., since 1942. 

Anderson, Godfrey Tryggve. Ph D.’44. Un«*- 
of Chicago; Pres.. La Sierra Col- Arling- 
ton, Calif., since 1946. 

Anderson, Leslie W.. B.A.’32, Luther Col 
(Iowa); M.E/49. Umv. o! Southern 
£*■?•! Prin. of Grammar Sch., Sol»* n *‘ 
CaI ‘l- since 1952. 

Andes.l.O . A.B.’SS, McPherson Col.: M A 
• Colo. State Col. of Educ.: Dir. « 
anstr. and Special Educ., Richmond, Cam . 
•i»ce 1932. 
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Ann, Sister Elisabeth, Coordinator ot Guid- 
ance Serv., and Asst, Prof, of Sch. Admin., 
Immaculate Heart Col., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Armacost, George Henry. B.A.’26, LL.D/47, 
Dickinson Col.; M.A.'30, Ph.D.'40, Co- 
lumbia Univ. ; Pres., Univ. of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif., since 1945. 

Ashton, Fred L., Dist. Supt. of Rosemead 
Elcra. Sch. Dist., Covina, Calif. 

Atkins, Charles H., Diploma ’09, San Jose 
State Co!.; Amador Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Jackson, Calif., since 1946. 

Babcock, George Thomas, A.B.T5, Pomona 
Col.; M.A.’16, Univ. of Calif.; Pacific 
Coast Mgr.. D. C. Heath and Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., since 1937. 

Bacon, Francis Leonard, A.B. ’12, LL.D.’31. 
Southwestern Col.; A.M.'IG, Columbia 
Univ., L.H.D. ’37, Williams Col.; Visiting 
Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angetes, Calif, 

Bailey, Floyd P„ B.S.T3, M.S.*26, M.A.’39, 
Univ. of Calif.; Pres, of Jr. Col., Santa 
Rosa, Calif., since 1921. 

Bartky, A. John, Ph D.’37, Northwestern 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Stanford Univ., 
Stanford University, Calif., since 1953. 
Barton (Mrs.) Virginia Rocca, A.B.’40. 
M.A.'52. San Jose State Col.; Supt. of 
Alisa! Union Elem. Sch. Dist., Salinas, 
Calif., since 1947. 

Baum, Paul B., A S.’19, Aurora Col.; M.A. 
’21, Univ. of Wis.; Dean. La Verne Col.. 
La Verne, Calif., since 1952. 

Baxter, Bernice, A.B/28, San Francisco 
State Coi.; Ph.D.'35. Yale Univ.; Dir. of 
Educ. in Human Relations, Pub. Sch., 
Oakland, Calif., since 1949. 

Bay, James Campbell, A.B.*12, Oberlin Cob; 
A.M.U6, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’27, N. Y. 
Umy,; Supt. of Sch., Easton, Pa., 1922-53 
(retired). Address: Bay’s Bureau of 
Educ, Serv., 150 Powell St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Beaeock, Curtis O.. A.B/42. San Jose State 
Col.; Dist. Supt., Coastside Union Eiem. 
Sch., Half Moon Bay, Calif., since 1947. 
Beard, Howard S., A.B/23, Carthage Cob; 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Porterville, Calif., 
since 1948. 

Beaumariage, George N., Jr., B.S.MZ, Ga. 
last, of Tech.; M.A. m Ed. ’51, Stanford 
Univ.; Curriculum Coordinator, Ravens- 
wood Elem. Sch. Dist., Palo Alto, Calif., 
since 1952. 


Bechtel, Laura A., B.S.’31, Keystone State 
Normal Sch. (Pa.); M.A.’41, New York 
Univ.; Acting Supt., Unified Sch. Dist., 
Lynwood, Calif., since 1952. 

Becker, M. A., Supt. of Sylvan Elem. Sch, 
Dist., Citrus Heights, Calif., since 1947. 

Beckner, Howard B., B.A.’23, La Verne 
Cob; M.S. in Ed.'35, Univ. of Southern 
Calif,; Dist. Supt, of Elem. Sch., Temple 
City, Calif., since 1945. 

B *eg» Foster A., B.S.’2S, Univ. of 111.; M.A. 
31, New York Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif., since 1937. 

Beleal. A. P., M.S. ’34, N. Dak. Agrb Cob; 
H, S, Dist. Supt. of Sch., Escondido, 
Calif,, since 1947. 


Bell, George H.. B.S.’I2, M.S.T3. Univ. 
Calif.; Ed.D.’3l, Univ. of Southern Cali; 
Pres., Me. San Antonio Cob. Pomor 
Calif., since 1946. 


Bell, Ralph Rogers. B.S.A/44, B.Ed.’47, 
Univ. of British Columbia; M,S.’49, Ore- 
gon State Col.; Prin. and Supt., Sulphur 
Springs Union Elem. Sch. Dist., Saugus, 
Calif., since 1951. 

Benedetta, Mother Mary, M.A. in Ed. ’34; 
DePaui Univ.; Prin., Villa Cabrini Acad.. 
Burbank, Calif., since 1943. 

Benedetti, Eugene, A.B. ’35, Univ, of Calif, 
at Los Angeles; M.S/42, Ed.D.'SO, Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ,, 
Los Angeles State Col, of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1950. 


Benton, Reginald M., Supt. of Norwalk City 
Elem. Sch. Dist., Norwalk, Calif. 

Berg, Selmer H., B.A.’17, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A.’24, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Oakland, Calif., since 1949. 

Bernard. Lloyd D., A.B.’24. M.A.’26, Ph.D. 
’35. Univ. of Calif.; Mgr.. Bureau of Sch. 
and Col. Placement, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Cali!., since 1946. 

Berry, Aubrey L., A.B.’31, M.A/47, Ed.D. 
’48, Univ. of Calif, at Los Angeles; Asst. 
Prof, of Educ. and Head, Office of Tchr. 
Placement. Univ. of Calif, at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif., since 1939. 

Berry, Godfrey G-, B.S.'27, Kansas State 
Tchr*. Col., Pittsburg: M.A. ’37, Univ. of 
Mo.; Disf. Supt., South Bay Union Elem. 
Sch., Palm City, Calif., since 1947. 

Bessire, M. Ethel, Pres,, Mar-Ken Sch., 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Bessire, William Kent, Co-Dir., Mar-Ken 
Sch., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

Bettinger, George Edward, A.B.T5, M.A.’2S, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Sch., 
Alhambra. Calif., since 1934. 


Bewley, Fred W., A.B. 34, Whittier Cob; 
M.S.’33, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist. 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Whittier, Calif., since 
1949. 


Beyer, Fred C, M.A/39, Stanford Univ.; 
Stanislaus Co. Supt. of Sch., Modesto, 
Calif., since 1950. 

Billington, Lillian E., Ed.D. ’47, Stanford 
Univ. Address: P.O. Bo* 113, Stanford 
Univ., Stanford University, Calif. 

Bishop, Frank Edward, B.A.’16, Nebr. Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A. *30, Stanford Univ.; 
Ed.D ’49, Univ. of Calif,, Los Angeles; 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif. 

Bishop, Franklyn S., B,S.E.’40, M.Ed/41, 
Mass. State Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg; Dist. 
Supt. and Prin., Dallas Elem. Schs„ 
Corcoran, Calif., since 1950. 


Bishop, Henry F„ A.B. ’27, Fresno State 
Cob: M A. ’31. Stanford Univ.; Dist. Supt. 
of Coalinga-Huron Elem, Sch., Coalinga, 
Calif., since 1946. 


Blair, Maurice Guernsey, B.S. in Ed.'27, 
M.A. in Ed. '37, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Assoc. Supt. of Curriculum Div., City Sch., 
Los Angeles, Calif., since 1945. 


Blakely. Thomas A.. B.S.*36, M.A.’38. 

Ed.D. ‘49, Univ. of Calif.; Faculty Mem- 
ber, Orange Coast Jr, Cob, Costa Mesa, 
Calif., since 1953. 


Blomquist, C. Leonard, A.B. ’37, San Diego 
State Cob; Vieeprin., Union H.S., Corn- 
ing, Calif. 


Boswell, Carl K., B.S. ’33, Oregon State 
Cob, M.A. *4 9. Stanford Univ.; Ed.D. ’50, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist. Supt. of 
Elem. Sch.. Lancaster. Calif., since 1952. 
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B ratton, J Wesiey. A.B.'3S. Seattle Pacific 
Col.jM.S. in Ed/38, Ed.D.'Sl. Univ. of 
Southern Calif. ; Dean, Educ. Serv. and 
bummer Sessions, Long Beach State Col.. 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Bretsch, Howard S., Ph D.’48, Syracuse 
A r St i , Pro{ • Unlv - of Calif., 

Berkeley, Calif, since 1952. 

B «“!ey, Wallace H, A.B/32, San Jose 
State Col ; M.S in Ed.’SO, Univ. of South- 
®E n _ , Su Pt- of Elem. Sch.. 

McFarland, Calif., since 1947. 

Br sM C0 5’ C , h . ar . le . 3 A -- B.A.’38, Univ. of 
Mor h ‘iT 2 9 ’. Stanford Univ.; Bus. 

Mnce 19« fied Sth ' DlSt '* AUmeda > Calif., 

KflSPwFfe .A.B.1*. Univ. of 
Prnf V^'pj 27, Ed - D - 50. Stanford Univ.; 

Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Calif, at Loi 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif., since 1953 
Co\ S ' MT’4 B , e , nnettl A - B -’19. Occidental 
' , V -Z6 L Un,v - of Calif.; Ed.D/38. 

FnnkkA C, , U ' ! P S“ - 

iW - HS - cun. 

U «fe- ol ° f eefn; 

, . 3 V Stanford Univ.; Dist. Supt. of 
H. S , Los Gatos, Calif., ’since 1931 

ISSS 

B Sa£4K83fii 

1 ttHSMSKS 

State Col (Calif )• Chico 

™.. 

cisco, Calif., Since 1947. 1 5an Fr an- 

Burkhard, William J„ B.S/2I M a <«, <~aut. 

Univ. of Calif.; Supt. of Sch s’ . A> M, 1947 

Calif., since 1948. Sch - Ea "amento, <,,*” 

Burnight. Ralph F., A.B/18, A M ’2d it • 
of Southern Calif.; Supt. Exceli/!?,’ T V IV * 

H.S. DUt., M.™,K°aii£",2“° r S“ 

Burrell, Clarence, B.A/26. San T*,. o.". 

Col.; M.A.M1, Stanford Univ • S J 1 
City Sch., San Leandro, cSEl' P 
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Bursch, Charles Wesley, B.S.’IS, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col.: M.A/26. Ed.D.’M, 
Stanford Univ.; Chief, Div. of Pub. Sch. 
Admin, in chg. of Sch. Planning, State 
Dept, of Educ., Sacramento, Calif., since 
1934. 

Butler, Henry D., A.B.’33, Chico State Col.*, 
M. E/46, Univ. of Oregon; Dist. Supt. of 
Elem. Sch., Delano, Calif., since 1945. 

Butler, Paul C., A.B/39, Whittier. Col.! 
M.S.Ed.’48. Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Asst. Supt. and Dir. of Bus. Affairs, Pub. 
Sch., Paramount, Calif. 

Butterbaugh, Wayne L., B.A.’43, LaVerne 
Col.; M.A.’SI, Claremont Grad. Sch.; 
Supt. of Savanna Elem. Sch. Dist., 
Stanton, Calif., since 1949. 

Bystrom, Theodore L., A.B.’27, M A/Z8, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Piedmont. 
Calif., since 1947. 

Cakebread, A. G., Supt. of San Benito H. S 
and Jr. Col., Hollister, Calif. 

Campbell, A. B.. B.S.’23, M.A.’33. Univ. of 
Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Berkeley. 
Calif., since 1938. 

Campbell, Joe L., B.S/39, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col.. Emporia; M.S/47, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Sch, 
Downey, Calif., since 1952. 

Campion, Howard A., A.B/23, Univ. ,2* 
Calif.; M .A/25, Ed.D/41, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.; Assoc. Supt. of Sch, Bos 
Angeles, Calif. 

Carlisle, Chester G., A.B/38, Univ. of Calif.! 
M.S. in Ed.’47, Univ of Southern Calif. 
Supt. of Tamalpais Union H.S. Dist, Mm 
Valley, Calif., since 1953. 

Carpenter. Charles C., A.B/27, Fresno State 
Col.; M.S. in Ed. ‘36, Ed.D.’48, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Asst. Co. Supt. of Sen- 
in chg. of Special Serv., Los Angeles, 
Calif., since 1942. 

Carson, Charles Hamilton, M. S/41, UnW 
of Southern Calif.; Supt., Ranchito Elem. 
Sch. Dist., Pico, Calif., since 1946. 

Cassidy, Rosalind, B.A/18, D.H.L/50, Mill* 
Col.; M.A.’23, Ed.D,'37, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ. Address: Women's Physic*' 
Educ. Bldg., Univ. of Calif, at Boa 
Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Caywood, Hal D., A.B/30, Chico State Col ! 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Santa Barbara, Cam- 
since 1946. 

Chaff ey, George P., B.S.’39, Univ. of Calif ? 
Deputy Supt. of Unified Sch. Dist., Val- 
lejo, Calif., since 1951. 

Chase, Frank M.. Jr., M.S.’36, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Supt. of Oceanaide- 
Carlsbad Union H. S. and Jr. Col., Ocean- 
side, Calif., since 1950. 

Cil V T X‘ James C., A.B/30, M. A/38, Uni*- 
of Calif.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., South San 
francisco, Calif., since 1946. 

Ch j n e- John Frederic, Ed.D/32. Univ. of 
UaUf-: Supt. of Sch., Salmas, Calif., sine* 

Clark, Edith M., B.S/30, Univ. of Cin«"; 
aV 1 / M- A -’35. Umv. of Southern Calii-, 
Asst. Supt., Div. of Extension and H'g h f r 
Educ City Sch., Los Angeles, Calif-, 
since 1950. 

peorge W., B.A/19, M.A/36, Univ. 
of Calif.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Merced, Calif-, 
since 1951. 
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Claypool, Vincent B., B.S/24, Univ. of 
Calif.; M. A/35, Claremont Graduate Scb.; 
Ed.D/48, Univ. of Calif, at Los Angeles; 
Prin., Sequoia H.S., Redwood City, Calif., 
since 1952. 


CIvsh, Herbert C., B.S/26. M.A/27, Ed.D.MO. 
Columbia Univ.; LL.D/49, St. Mary’s Col. 
of Calif.; Supt. of Sch., San Francisco, 
Calif., since 1947. 

Cobb, Wilbur Kirkpatrick, A.B/I7, Pomona 
Col.; M.A. in Ed.*32, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Supc. of City Sch., Woodland, 
Calif., since 1952. 

Collins, Margaret, Supt., Pinole-Hercules 
Union Elem. Sch. Dist., Pinole, Calif., 
since 1944. 

*Coxnpton, John L., A.B/25, Whittier Col.; 
M.A/29, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt. 
of Sch., Bakersfield, Calif., since 1940. 

Conner, Jay Davis, A.B.'28, San Diego State 
Col.; M.A. ’30, Stanford Univ.; Ed.D.’46. 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Assoc. Supt. of 
Pub. Instr.. and Chief, Div. of Icstr.. State 
Dept, of Educ., Sacramento, Calif., since 
1948. 


Cook. L. T„ M.A.’39, Stanford Univ.; Prin. 
and Dist. Supt., Sierra Joint Union H. S.. 
Aubcrry, Calif., since 1948. 

Cook, Paul W.. A.B/32, Dartmouth Col.; 
M.S.Ed.’51, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Supt. of City Elem. Sch., Anaheim, Calif., 
since 1951. 

Corey, Arthur F., A.B.’24, Whittier Col.; 
A. M/32, Univ. of Southern Calif.; LL.D. 
’49, La Verne Col.; State Exec. Secy.. 
Calif. Tchrs. Assn., San Francisco, Calif., 
since 1947. 

Cornick, Homer H., A.B/20, M.A.’22, Univ. 
of Calif.; Supt. of Scb., Santa Cru*, Calif., 
since 1940. 


Coss, Joe Glenn, A.B/28, Univ. of Calif.; 
M.S. in Ed/41, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Dist. Supt. of Elem. Scb., Downey, Calif., 
since 1946. 


Cowan, James R., A.B/37, Chico State Col.; 
M.S. in Ed/48, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Ed.D‘52, Univ. of Calif.; Supt. of Ar- 
cade Elem. Sch. Dist., Sacramento, Calif., 
since 1939. 

Cowan, William A., A.B/34, San Jose State 
Col.; M.A/39, Ed. D/50, Stanford Univ.; 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., San Francisco State 
Col., San Francisco, Calif., since 1946. 
Crabb, Paul E.. A.B/26. M.A/33, Stanford 
Univ.; Supt. of Scb., Vallejo, Calif-, since 
1951. 


Cragen, (Mrs.) Dorothy C., Inyo Co. Supt. 

of Sch., Independence, Calif. 

Cralle, Jefferson. M. A/24, Univ. of Calif.; 
Suprr. and Prin., H. S., Crockett, Calif., 
since 1942. 


Cralle. Robert E., A.B/22, M .A/26, Univ. 
oi Calif., Berkeley; Ed. D/44, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Exec. Secy., Calif. Assoc, 
of Sch. Admin.. 1041 Rancho Rd-. Ar- 
cadia, Calif., unce 1952. 

Crandall, Earle P., A.B/27, Col. of the 
Pacific; A.M/42, Ed.D/46, Stanford 

Univ.; Supt. of Unified Scb. Dist., San 
Jose, Calif., aince 1951. 

Crawford, Bruce M„ A.B/34. M.S/37. Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Richland 
Elem. Sch. Dist., Shafter, Calif. 


Crawford, Lynn H., A.B. and M.A/25, Stan- 
ford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Santa Ana, 
Calif., since 1946. 

Crawford, Will C., A.B/13, Pomona Col.; 
A.Xf/15, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D/40, Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Sch., San 
Diego, Calif., since 1934. 

Ctitser, Loren A., A.B/29, M. A/46, Univ. 
of Calif.; Prin. of San Leandro H.S-, San 
Leandro, Calif., since 1952. 

Croad. J. R„ A.B/28, Chico State Col.; 
M.A/29, Stanford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Burbank, Calif. 

Crooke, Charles R., A.B. ’33, San Jose State 
Col.; A. M/35, Stanford Univ.; Dist. Supt. 
of Sch., Union H. S., Mountain View, 
Calif., since 1936. 

Crossley, John B., A.B/29, Pomona Col.; 
M.A/40, Claremont Col.; Litt.D/45, 
Howard Univ.; Ed.D/50, Univ. of Calif, 
at Los Angeles; Supt. of Union H.S. 
Dist., Ventura, Calif., since 1950. 

Cruickshank, (Mrs.) Ruby S., Pres., Los 
Angeles Elem. Tchrs. Club, Z02 Embassy 
Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif., 
since 1951. 


Cunliffe, J. William, B.A/33, Pomona Col.; 
M.A/40, Clar eraont Graduate Sch.; Lt.- 
Col., Infantry, Documents Research Sec.. 
Hq., F.E.C., APO 500, San Francisco, 
Calif., since 1952. 


Curtis. James E., B.S/28, Univ. of Minn.; 
M. S/32, Univ. of Wis.; Ed.D/48, Univ. 
of Calif.; Prof, of Educ., San Jose State 
Col., San Jose, Calif., since 1950, 


DiHard, Ralph C.. A.B/25, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col.; A. M/36, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Ph. D/39, Columbia Univ.; Assoc. Supt. 
of Sch., San Diego, Calif., since 1939. 
Dann, Erwin A., B.S., Oregon State Col.; 
M.S., Univ. of Southern Calif.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Sec. Educ., Fresno, 
Calif., since 1947. 


Danner, Don S., A.B/27, Univ. of Calif, at 
Los Angeles; Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. 
of Bus. Affairs, Orange, Calif., since 1953. 


Davis, Albert M., A.B. ’26, Univ. of Colo.'. 
M.A/33, Ed.D/50, Stanford Univ.; Supt. 
of Unified Sch. Dist., Laguna Beach, 
Calif., since J950. 

Davis, Paul H„ Consultant in Instl. Fi- 
nance and Pub. Relations, 4646 Melbourne 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dell ’Ergo, Robert J., Member, Bd. of 
Trustees. Sequoia Union H. S. Dist., San 
Mateo Co., Menlo Park, Calif. 

Demaree, Paul H„ A.B/17, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col.; M.A. *35, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 


Denison, Alan M.. A.B/39. Col. of the 
Pacific; Tuolumne Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Sonora, Calif., since 1943. 

Denlay, Raymond E.. A.B/30, Chico State 
Col.; M.A/39, Stanford Uaiv.; Dist. Supt. 
of Elem. Sch., Santa Paula, Calif., since 
1942. 

Dent. James W., A.B/29, M.A/37, Univ. of 
Calif.; Supt. of Mt. Diablo Unified Sch. 
Dist., Concord, Calif., since 1948. 

de Reschke, Oscar, A.B/30, San Jose State 
Col.: Supt.. Franklin-M c Kinley Elem. Sch. 
Dist., San Jose. CaU(„ since 1944. 

Dice. Norvell R-. A.B/28, Santa Barbara 
Col.; M.S. *33. Ed.D/50, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Arcadia, Calif., 
since 1948. 
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Dickerson EUrabetb, A.B/32. Whittier 
Col ; M A 40, Univ. of Calif.; Dist. Supt. 
of Elem. Sch., Cypress, Calif, since 1947. 
D M ke /:->, LeV ,l H - ? A-’ 26 - La Verne Col.; 
5* A . 28 7 e . U i uv V„ 0 . f Southern Calif.; Dist. 
Supt of Sch , Chino, Calif., since 1945. 

William Lloyd, B.S/30, McPherson 
Tai'f 1 o S ,n ,^- 39 ' Univ. of Southern 
Calif , Prin. of H. S., Orosi, Calif., since 

ssrs,. oi l “ 

D M iV Jow Stale 

o„i,’ , S3 J Stanford Umv.; Deputy 

Sch »">•• JS2 

D yV* r » (Mrs ) Grace M., B.S. in Ed ’32 

fiT■xS£steag L, Asst - sup *- 
0 “™S, Saw:. Si H s - 

K =r6,urt a i;, A ?'«. m.a/m. Untv. 

“•«. AlmeVWtt 

”&"■ s E „?,'" r E L ; k A - B ,I ’t-, L ‘ V™ 

B.I«r S S, P ld 1 C.ltt .in'e l'S; E ""' Sth - 

“suVj C." b .“Ml h « „ A V<r lea. 
Supt. of S.c Self 8, sV n i v - of Calif , Asst. 
1947. Sch - Modesto, Calif., since 

E S 8 a V n B’ruM, 1 Califf ’ Supt - of EIem - Sch.. 

vVser’ to* th*"Bd ! S o°f C T DlSt ’ Supt ‘ an<! A d- 
Newport Beach,- Calif?*,*, nee mT ^ ' 

Minn? l/sWi.?** »«••>*. Umv. of 
Asst. Supt and Iluv °M 0U ' h 5. n ' Calif.; 
Compton, Calf™, d ,ine*‘ 1 9 ^ 8 ® r ’ City Sch.’. 
Everly, Roger B, A R ’t? tt ■ 
at Los Angeles; MS ,n eJu& °.y Cal, f- 
Southern Calif.- Dnt , <6 ; Univ. of 
Segundo. Calif.’ of Sch - El 

OcndcBtU 1 CoHe-^Los An?i ° f Educ - 
Fawcett, Claude W A B ’33 sf* Cal ‘ f ‘ 
State Tchrs. Col", ph °v a T W *?f Mo ‘ 
Educ Dir, Western n m , * e Univ.; 
Manufacturers, Palo Alto" Calif." A,,oe ’ ° l 

*St«« Col? S O up, A ‘ 0 B / 4 ^ h M-A ’53. Chico 

Sr Sch - Di **’ Msrss.te 

r ‘cfue, E Cahf , E s’inf,° ms?* ot Sch • Santa 

F, M A/20. B Um v A f S B out'he 7 rk cthf na A Co, ' : 
Supt of Sch., Los Angeles™ Calit 1 Assoc - 

F, Tehfs E 'o if;' M B S S ' i n * EdMl ’ 2 & n W°'t m*** 

Dm. Supt. of Sch., HoltvilleVcaUf? s *f n °j = 

Supt. of Sch. Lompoc. Ca ?$; 
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Fontes, (Mrs.) Eleanor, A.B/31, San F»a- 
cisco State Col.; M.A.’49, Stanford Uni?.; 
Supt. of Union Elem. Sch. Dist, Free- 
dom, Calif., since 1946. 

Fox, Eva Lee, Calif. Life Diploma ’16; 
Clerk, City Sch. Bd., Compton, Calif > 
since 1941. 

Fox, Rollln C., A.B.’28, Univ. of Ala; 
M.A.’34, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv; 
Ed.D/46, Univ. of Calif, at Los Angeles; 
Supt. of Sch , Needles, Calif., since 1951. 
Freese, Theron, A.B.’32, A.M.’41, Umv. of 
Southern Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Sch in 
chg. of Instr., Long Beach, Calif. 
Friedrich, Kurt, A.B.’35, M.A.'39. Co- 

lumbia Univ.; Ed.D.’48, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Asst. Prof, of Educ, San 
Diego State Col., San Diego, Calif , *>» ce 
1949. 

Fugate, Ben Fred, A.B/37. Ed.M.’37, Univ. 
of Okla. ; Dist. Supt. of Elem. Sch , Ocean- 
side, Calif., since 1951. 

Gaertner, (Mrs.) Reita I,, Admin. Creden- 
tial ’SI, Univ. of Calif., Santa Barbara; 
Supt. of Mill Union Elem. Sch. Dist, 
Ventura, Calif., since 1951. 

Gansberg. Lucille, M.Ed/48. Mills, Col. 
(Calif.); Supt. of Lassen Co. Sch, Susan- 
ville, Calif., since 1951. 

Garrison, EIra Gell, B.S/20, M S/28 Umv. 
of Calif., Berkeley; Asst. Supt. of Ocean- 
side-Libby Union Elem. Sch. Dist , Ocean- 
tide, Calif. 

Geyer, George H., A.B.’27, Pomona Col.; 

A.M.’30. Univ. of Calif.; Ed.D. 40, Tchrs. 
Col , Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. UmJiM 
Sch. Dist., San Digeo, Calif., since 1949 
Gilchrist. Robert S.. A.B/27, A.M.’28, Colo- 
State Col. of Educ.; Ph.D.’38, N.V. Univ., 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Pasadena, Calif.. * ,nce 
1949. 

Gillingham, Robert Cameron, B.A '21, M A. 
•22. Pomona Col.; Ph D.’49, Univ. ot 
Southern Calif.; Chmn., Social ScienM. 
Compton Jr. Col., Compton, Calif.. » lnc 
1936. 

Glass. Sidney L , A.B '30, Fresno State Col i 
M S.’36, Univ. of Southern Calif.; « st ; 
Supt. of Co. Sch , Fresno, Calif , since 

1946. 

Goodell, Earl A , A B.’33, San Jose State 
Col ; Supt. of Sch., Hilmar, Calif. s*" ce 

1947. 

Goodwill, Glen T., B.A.’29, Univ. ot Red; 
lands; M A.’38, Umv. of Southern Cam • 
Supt. of Sch., Monterey, Calif., since 191’ 
Goold, J Vernon, A.B.’20, Stanford U«"'; : 
Dist. Supt, Wash. Union H. S, Center- 
ville, Calif , since 1942. 

Gor «. Walter R., A B.’39, M.A.M0, Umv- 
of Denver; Ed D.’47, Umv. of Colo.. 
Prof, of Educ. Admin., Col. of the Pacific. 
Stockton, Calif., since 1951. 

Gr *y. C- Delmar, A.B.’3l, State Cot. ot 
Wash; M A. '34, Claremont Col.; D 15 . 1 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Escondido, Cam-, 
since 1934 

Gr < y i ' v . (Mrs) Louise Beyer, B S., Coe 

Col ; M.A, Umv. of Calif.; Exec. Secy., 
gay Section, Calif. Tchrs. Assn, 5,n 
Francisco, Calif., since 1951. 

G tvk’ Uerschel R., Exec. Secy., Affiliated 
Tf; h ” Organizations of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles Calif, 
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Grjndstaff, Leonard L., A.B/34, East Central 
State Col. (Okla.); Master's'38, Univ. of 
Okla,; Ed.D. '45, Stanford Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch,, Santa Monica, Calif,, since 
1933, 


Grover, Charles C., H.S. ,*03, Baker Univ.; 
M.A. '16, Untv, of Denver; M.A. *27, Stan- 
ford Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Oakland, 
Calif., since 1947. 

Gunn, Henry M., B.S.’29, M.A/31, Univ. 
of Oregon; Ed.D. ’40, Stanford, Untv.; 
Supt. of Sch., Palo Alto, Calif., since 1950. 
♦Gwinn, Joseph Marr, A.B/02, Univ. of Mo.; 
A.M.’Q7, Tchrs. Coi., Columbia Univ.; 
LL.D.’26, Univ. of Mo.; Pres., Dept, of 
Superintendence, 1927-28; Honorary Life 
Member, American Assn, of Sch. Admin.; 
Prof. Emeritus of Educ., San Jose State 
Col., San Jose, Calif., since 1940. Address: 
160 S. Euclid Avc., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
♦Halt, George V., B.S/31, M.A/34, Univ. of 
Minn.; Ed.D. '49, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. in chg. of Instr., Pub. 
Sch., San Diego, Calif., since 1952. 

Hamm, Hal W., M.A.*30, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Prin. and Dist. Supt., Santa 
Ynez Valley Union H. S., Santa Yne*. 
Calif., since 1944, 

♦Hanna, Paul Robert, B.A.'24, D.Ped.*39, 
Hamline Univ.; A.M.’25. Ph.D/29, Co- 
lumbia Umv.; Prof, of Educ., Stanford 
Univ., Stanford University, Calif., since 
1935. 


Hannah, Stanford, B.S.’22, Mont. State Col.; 
M.A.'30, Untv. of Calif.; Dist. Supt., 
Jefferson Union H. S., Daly City, Calif., 
since 1944. 

♦Hardesty, Cecil D„ A.B.’28, Kansas Wes- 
leyan Umv,; M.A. in Ed.’32, Ed.D/33, 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Co. Sch., 
San Diego, Calif., since 1950. 

Harper, Laurence, A.B/26, Univ. of Calif.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., South Pasadena, Calif., 
since 1946. 


Harsin, (Mrs.) Dorothy Van Noy, B.S.’32, 
Umv, of Southern Calif.; Asst. Dist. Supt. 
of City Sch., Los Angeles, Calif., since 


Hartiell, Oliver R., Ph.B.’H, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.A.’16, Univ. of Pa.; 
Supt. oi City Sch., San Rafael, Calif., 
since 1920, 

Haskell, Eugene Ryan, B.A.'30, Stanford 
Umv.; M.A.’43, Univ. of Calif., Los 
Angeles; Supt., San Lorenzo Valley Uni- 
fied Sch. Dist., Boulder Creek, Calif. 

Hatch, H. Thurston, A.B.'22, Western State 
Col. of Colo.; M.A.’30, Ed.D.’ 49. Univ. of 
Calif.; Supt. of City Sch., Chico, Calif., 
since 1950. 

Hayhurst, Normal C„ B.S.T5, Univ. of 
Anz.; M.E.’34, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Supt. of Sch., Glendale, Calif., since 1947. 

Heffeman, Helen, B.A.’24, M.A.’25, Univ. of 
Calif.; Asst. Chief, Div. of Instr. in cfig. 
of Elem. Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 

Heisner, H. Fred, A.B/29, Univ. of Red- 
lands; M.A/3Z, Ed.D. ’47, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif,; Supt., Centinela Valley Union 
H.S. Dm., Inglewood, Calif., since 1948. 

Hemphill, Franklin C., A.B.'2Z, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; M.A. '33. Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Supt., Union H. S. and Jr. Col. 
Dist., Compton, Calif., since 1953. 

Henderson, J. H., A.B.’ZS, Chico State 
Tchrs. Co!.; Supt. of Elem. Sch., Benicia, 
Calif., since 1934. 


♦Hepner, Walter R., A.B.’13. A.M.'IS, Ed.D. 
’37, Univ, of Southern Calif.; Pres. Emeri- 
tus, San Diego State Col., San Diego, 
Calif., since 1952. 

Hiebert, Lester L., A.B.’45, Univ. of Calif.; 
M.S.Ed.’51, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist. 
Supt. of Union Elem. Sch., Pjxley, Calif., 
since 1952. 

Hilburn, Robert F., A.B/40, Aria. State 
Col.; M.S/49, Ed.D. '53, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Supt. of Lennox Elem. Sch. Dist., 
Inglewood, Calif., since 2951. 

Hill, (Mrs.) Margaret Ford, B.A.’39, Santa 
Barbara Cot., Univ. of Calif.; Tchr., Lin- 
coln Sch., Santa Barbara, Calif., since 

1947. 

Hoff, Arthur G., B.Ed.'28, Wis. State Col., 
Superior; M.A. ‘30, State Univ of Iowa; 
Ph.D/38, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Uni- 
fied Sch. Dist., Palm Springs, Calif., since 

1948. 

Holbrook, C. Ray, B.A.'19, M.A.’22, Univ. 
of Wash.; Ed.D.'39, Stanford Univ.; 
Admin. Consultant, Kern Co. Sch., Bakers- 
field, Calif , since 1950. 

Holstein, Walter E., A.B.’25, M,A.’31, Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Prin., Phineas Banning 
Evening H.S., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Supvg. Prin., Day Adult Classes, Los 
Angeles Harbor Area, Wilmington, Calif., 
since 1933. 


♦Holy, Thomas C., A.B.’19, Des Moines 
Univ.; M.A. '22. Ph.D.‘24, State Umv. of 
Iowa; Special Consultant in Higher Educ., 
Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif., since 
1952. 

Homfeld, Melville J., Dist. Supt. of Elem. 

Sch., Menlo Park, Calif., since 1947. 
Hood, Harvey R., B.S.’37, Mont. State Col.; 
M.A.’47, Ed D.’53, Stanford Univ.; Dist. 
Supt. of Madera Sch. Dist., Madera, Calif., 
since 1953. 


Hopkins, Frank O., B.S. in Ed. '32, M.S. in 
Ed,’46. Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt., 
Brea-Olinda Union H.S. Dist., Brea, 
Calif., since 1946. 


Howard, Arthur W., Ph.B.'27, Univ. of 
Chicago; Ph.M. in Ed. '37. Northwestern 
Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Elem. Sch., Yermo, 
Calif., since 1952. 


Howell, Harry M., B.A.'24, M S. in Ed.'37, 
Ed.D. '50, Univ. of Southern Calif. ; Assoc. 
Supt. of Sch., Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1938. 


Hoyt, Guy M., Ph.B.’l®, M.A. *21, Univ. of 
Chicago; Assoc. Supt. of Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Hubbard, O. S„ Supt. of Santa Clara Co. 
Sch., San Jose, Calif. 

Hughes, Harold G.. A.B.‘28, Pacific Univ.; 
M.A. '33, Univ. of Oregon; Asst. Supt. of 
H S. Dist., Grossmont, Calif., since 1947. 


Hull, J. Henrich, A.B.’30, Univ. of Red- 
lands; M.A. *32, Colo. State Col. ol Educ.: 
Ed.D.’49, Univ. of Southern Calif. ; Supt, 
of City Sch.. Torrance, Calif., since 1947. 

Hull. Osman R-, B.S.*13, M.S.'M, Rh.D.’25, 
Untv. of Calif.; Prof, of Educ. Admin., 
Univ. of Southern Caljf,, Los Angeles, 
Calif., since 1924. 


Hummel, Edward John. A.B.*13, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; A.M.'IS. Columbia Univ.; 
E«J.D.'45, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dep- 
uty Supt. of Sch., Beverly Hills, Calif., 
since 1939. 


Hunt, (Mrs.) Lucy, Shasta Co. Supt, of Scb., 
Redding, Calif., since 1949. 
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Huntsman, A. Blaine, B.S.’36, Brigham 
Young Untv.; M.A.’51, Ed.D.'52, Stan- 
ford Univ ; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Los Altos. 
Calif., since 1352 

Hurlburt, Edwin N., B S.’29, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M A.’46, Claremont Grad, 
gob-! Dist. Supt of Union Elem. Sch.. 
Soledad, Calif , since 1949. 

Hutchens, Jens H , A B.’34, San Diego State 
Col; M S ’38, Univ of Southern Calif.: 
EdD.50, Univ. of Calif, Los Angeles, 
Asst. Supt of Special Serv , San Diego Co. 
Sch., San Diego, Calif., since 1943. 
Huxtable, (Mrs.) Ethel E., B.S.’IS, Hast- 
* n ? s £ol (Hebr ) , Supvr. of Art, Pub. 
Sch , Burlingame, Calif., since 1931. Ad- 
dress. 250 Harvard Rd.. San Mateo, Calif. 
In f a !L S S,F 0 ;;°. C -' McPherson Col.; 

du 11, tj n } v ' ot Kansas, LL.D/38, Mc< 
Pherson Col.; LL.D’42, Col. of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons; Pres., 
Jr - c °'- L '” 

ln I5« P am r i J- A.B/39, Chico 

SK? a, \ M e A - 49 ' Ed.D.’53, Stanford 
Sch - 

’ .«(**«. Stanford Univ.; Supt.. 
U)46?* Sch ‘ DlSt ” San Mateo ' Calif., since 
Jacobsen, Einar William, B A.’16 M A >23 
Supt' c° Sch H Ph ' D ^0, Columbla Unlv.; 
1948. S h " Slnta Ba *bara, Calif , since 

^•a 4 . "«•«« st«. 

K is. D “- 

“southern 

A'i." ., 8 ®!.!',, 5 ."- Si- P “ b - S ‘ h " 

J *Co“ S J;OkU^ ' M S Ed^38 Ea iI Centt , al Sta,e 

"a ?ss hMi 

Calif., since 1940 at Saa Jose, 

J 0 M.S.!Vof r Umv R oM^ Chico State Col.; 
of Joint Union Elem^lch C n.’V 5? pt * 
dalupe, Calif., slnce ^27. - D,st - Gua- 

Johnson, Harold W.. B <; •»* r. 

Col.; M.A/32. ?‘ at * 

lasr 

’’praJFs ma. 

Johnson, Lloyd G., A B *3n m.. 

Col.; Co. Supt. i, s.h. 'coS" 
since 1930. >-»iu3a, Calif.. 

Johnson, Loar W., A.B/28 N m 
T chrs Col.; M.A/31. Uni^ of *w ,ate 
Ed D. 38, Univ. of Calif. ; Coord inatpf/°' i 
Curriculum, Oroville, Calif Tamee"*^!® oI 

J< ■&&& o 0 f f 
fi nee' 5950.' SUpt ‘ ° f Seh ‘' Rivel5 ‘ de - Cali™ 


Johnston, Eugene M., A.B.*23, Univ. of 
Dubuque: M.A.*37, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Supt., Union H.S. Dut., Taft, 
Calif., since 1944. 

Jones, L. L., A.B.'33, Pomona Col.; M.A. 
*40. Claremont Graduate Sch.; Supt. of 
Sch., Watsonville, Calif., since 1948. 
Jones, Lowell Butler, B.A.’39, La Verne 
Col.; M.A.’49. Claremont Graduate Sch ; 
Dist. Supt. of Elem. Sch., Willowbrook, 
Calif., since 1952. 

Joyal. Arnold E„ A.B.*25, M.A.’26, PhD’ 3 , 5 . 
Univ. of Calif.; Pres., Fresno State Col, 
Fresno, Calif., since 1948. 

Kaar, Harold W„ A.B.’23, M.A. *27, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley; Asst. Supt., Educ. Serv. 
Contra Costa Co. Sch., Martinez, Call!.. 
since 1949. 

Keenan, (Mrs.) Ethel. B.S. in Ed.MO. Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Bassett Elem 
Sch. Dist., Puente, Calif., since I93Z. 
Kellett, Kenneth C.. B.Ed.’32. Wis. State 
Col., Superior; M.A.*38, Univ. of Minn.. 
Prin. of Warner Union Sch. Dist., Warner 
Springs, Calif., since 1952. 

Kemp, Charles B., B.A/35, Whittier Col ; 
M.S. in Ed. *40, Ijmv. of Southern Calif.. 
Dir. of Special Pupil Serv., Unified Sen 
Dist., Montebello, Calif., since 1951. 

Kendall, Glenn, A.B/25, Western Ky. State 

Tchrs. Col.; M.A.*31, Univ. of Ky.; Ed V. 
’41. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; ?«*• 
Chico State Col., Chico, Cslif., since 1950 
Keplev, (Mrs.) Ruth A., M.A.*37, Univ. of 
Calif, at Los Angeles; Imperial Co- Supt. 
of Sch., El Centro, Calif., since 1947. 
Kibby. George M., A.B.’34, M.A/42. Univ. 
of Calif ; Dist. Supt. of Sch , Corona. 
Calif., since 1948. 

Kibby, Harold V., A.B/37, San Jo** State 
Col.; M.S.’42, Univ. of Southern Ca « . 
Supt. of Orange Unified Sch. D 1 **-' 
Orange, Calif., since 1953. 

Knapp, Roy a., B.S/23, Huron Col.; M.A/SJ. 
Claremont Col.; Supt., Antelope Vail 1 j 
Joint Union H. S. Dist., Lancaster, Cam . 
since 1934. 

Knowles, Willard B., B.S.’24, Utah State 
Agr. Col.; Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Martinez, 
Calif., since 1950. 

Kramer, Carlisle H.. A.B.M0, San Jose State 
Col ; M.A. ’41, Stanford Univ.; * 
Hillsborough Elem. Sch. Dist., “ 
Mateo, Calif., since 1951. 

Kratt, Edwin C.. A.B.'24, Linfield Col.; M.A. 
'29, Stanford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ff*> > 
Calif., since 1944. 

Kratt, William E„ A.B.’27, LL.D.M6. Lu>- 
field Col.; M.A.’33, Univ. of Oregon. 
Pres, Menlo Sch. and Col., Menlo Paf*> 
Calif., since 1945. 

Keogh, Thor, Ph.B.’29, Univ. of Vt.; M-A. 


La Fleche, Rock; Asst. Supt., Alameda Co. 

Sch., Oakland, Calif., since 1949. 

‘Laird. J. David, A.B.*28, Colo. State CoL 
of Educ.; Supt. of Elem. Sch, Tulare. 
Calif., since 1943. 

Lance, Fred H.. Bus. Mgr. of Pub. Sch., La 
Mesa, Calif. 

Landis, Ira C.. Supt. of Sch., Riveraid*. 
Calif., 1928-SI (retired). 
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McComb. Stuart F.. A.B. 32, Ari*. State 
Col.; M.S/39, Ed.D. 47, Univ. o! Southern 
Calif.; Supt. of Sch., Pasadena, Cali!., 
since 1953. 

McCuen. Theron L., A.B.'28. M.A.’M. Stan- 
ford Univ.; Supt., Kern Co. Union H.S. 
Dist., Bakersfield, Calif., alnce 1945. 
McCunn, Drummond J- A.B.’27, Occidental 
Calif., since 1923. w ran cisco Col.; M.S. In Ed.’38, Univ. of Southern 

r Roy M- A.B. 39, San f ra 4 n ^?^° Calif.; Supt., Contra Costa Co. Jr. Col. 

La <?tate Col • M.A.M9, Stanford Un»v., Di«. Dist> Martinez, Calif., since 1949. 

t*® 1 , «? Elem. Sch- Mill Valley, McDonald, Howard. B.S/21. Utah State 

Agrl. Col.; M.A/25, Ed.D.’49, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley; Pres., Los Angeles City 
Col. and Los Angeles State Col. of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, Los Angeles, 
Calif., since 1949. 


. T A B/30, Santa Barbara 

Larsen, Ansgar J- • 0 f Southern 

I.auderbach, John Calvin, B-A^J, M.A. 31, 

L d p?.' 4 o 8 f £SV,‘m C Sct ChuU Vista. 

Calif., since 1923. 

Laugesen, , Roy , ^ v 49 Stanford univ.; w»u 
ISt'o? ^ S?h.. MiU Vn.to, Cal,... 
sines 19«. B .’28, San Dine° 

Lawson. Jalmar M >32 Univ. of Southern 

eslf.- s«pt S' 8d - 

Calif- since 1946. ph D . 

Lawson, Oliver C., A.B^26, M.A. Sch > 

Ph-D.'*. 

Lee, Edwin A.. B.S.14, M . ^ and o ean , 
» m oVE?uc"^Sv. f of Calif.. Los Ange- 
les, Calif., since 1940. _ . . » M. 

Leonard, J. §>?M Wi..®"* 

'27, Ph.D. 29, Cninrnbra « F „ nc „co. 

Francisco State c- 01 .. 

Calif., since 1945. 1944> and 

L 'J r r 1 '; sch. dul. 

sacra- 

mento, Calif.. since 3 * 26 , Univ. of 

Lockwood, Cha j lc * 1ps .’’ M.A.’31, Univ. of 
Calif- Los Angeles Q \ Sch , San 

Southern Calif.; Uist. oup 
Jacinto, Calif., since W* o£ 

Lon- Philip T., A.B. 3 S 6 .« V Sch., San 
£?anin, A C.m.. •»« »» 

roy, Calif- since 1946. 

Sch- San Francisco, C.l»*- L.H.D. 

Loomis. Arthur Kir woo t « y n j». of Kan- 

; 4 ,\h B svr-'T A iJV. c°l. 

Lucas, Dan Brooi. 

'tii'Zi ^■.IfSSSa. P..K, cm. 
uT,:: P-th l. 

Diet. Sunt-. Ama_dor Vaney £ ch pieas- 


Caltf., since 1949. 

McDonell, Kenneth A- A.B.’36, San Fran- 
cisco State Col.; M.A.'SO, Stanford Univ.; 
Supt. of Union Elem. Sch. Dist., Los 
Gatos, Calif- since 1946. 


since 1945. .... Calif. 

Lucas, Frank L- A.B.’4L Uni • int Union 
Dist. Sunt- Amador Vaney j Pleas- 
H.S. and Pleasanton fclem. 
anton, Calif- 9inc * . ‘ . .,7 Chico State 

El£” Sch.'. Monrnvi., 

c.lii., s.nc. 19OT. Humboldt 

McCammon, 'Univ. of Calif-. 

Cali!., sine. 19<!. W.s- 

McCandl.ss, uilV oi Southern 

ley.n Univ.; M.A.3A "” cdorf . Such. 

Calil.l Supt. pi Sen.. 

Calif., alnce 1935. 


d Univ,; 

w _ p .. _ ist., Los 

Gatos, Calif- since 1946. 

McIntosh, Donald H- B.A.’16, Occidental 
Cob; Dist. Supt. of H.S., Colton, Calif. , 
since 1930. 

McIntosh, (Mrs.) Martha, M.A.'40, Univ. of 
Wash.; Acting Asst. Supt. in chg. of Elem. 
Sch- San Diego, Calif., since 1952. 

McKay, Henry W- A.B.'33, Univ. of Calif.; 
M.S.’34. Univ. of Southern Calif.; Deputy 
Supt., City Sch., Compton, Calif- aince 
1950. 

McKibben, Howard J- A.B.'39, Santa Bar- 
bara Col.; M.S.’43, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Supt. of South Whittier Sch. Dist- 
Whittier, Calif- since 1948. 

McLaughlin. James O- A.B.'OS, A.M/09, 
Grove City Col.; Ed.D. 30, Stanford Univ.; 
Instr. in Sch. Admin- Claremont Graduate 
Sch- Claremont, Calif- since 1950. 
McPherson, H. M- Ed.D/38, Univ. of Calif.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch- Napa, Calif- sinci 

MacConnell. James D- A.B.’3b Central 
Mich. Col. of Educ. , M.A.40, Ed.D.'4« 
Univ. of Mich.; Assoc. Prof. „f Sch 
Admin, and Assoc. Dean Stanford Univ. 

Stanford University, Calif- since 1949. ’ 

dace Will> anl R- B-S. in Ed.'42. South 
west Mo. State Cot.; M,E.'46. Unic oi 
Mo.; Dist. Sunt, and Prm Union K s 
Dist- Corning. Calif- since 1952. n S * 

Sd'PVm of Sbh.. IWrk. Clfi!; *"£<; 

M S 

liifi **.: 

«ss cm - ° r Sth - v 

M arse e. J- .® j®* Univ^ of^I; ttni v 
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Mattox, Clifford J , A.B.’25, Uitiv. of Wash.; 
A.M.’39, Stanford Unlv.; Asst. Supt. of 
City Sch- San Bernardino, Calif., since 
1945. 

Meade, (Mrs ) Agnes Weber, Supt. of Yuba 
Co Sch., Marysville, Calif., since 1927. 
Melbo, Irving R.. A B '30, M A.’32. N. Mex. 
Western Col., Ed D.'34. Univ. of Calif.: 
Dean, Sch of Edue . Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., since 1953. 
Melendy, Ruth W.. M A.'34. Univ. of 
Oregon; Supt. of Elem. Sch Dist.. San 
Carlos, Calif., since 1943. 

Mennet, Ear 1 F. M S '37. Univ. of Idaho; 
Dir of Research, Alameda Co Sch.. Oak- 
land, Calif., since 1946 

M M r M°*i e i£^ V 30, Ch,c0 State Col.; 
M.A. 34, Ed.D 43. Stanford Univ.; Asst. 
Supt Instr. Unified Sch. Dist, Burbank, 
Calif , since 1949. 

Forrest C . M.A ’34. Univ. of Calif.- 
^™ ln ,- g ^ 6 S3t -- Pub - Sch , Oakland. Calif., 

M MA’?4 UC ri AB -' 34 - S * n , Diego State Col.; 
m A. 44 Claremont Col - Supt of Seh 
Rivers.de, Calif., 1952. " 

u* 1 B BA.-26, Pomona Col.; 
f2v B uAi 2 on £ a I vard Univ : Supt - of Chef- 

Hill., C.l,/„ Stk ' Bev - 

“Kira-. 0 A,J5; lu r- , B V‘i 

Angeles, Calif, since 1944 ° f Sch ’ Los 

'aa Jr'?"-. »«. 

Si- - »- 

Morgan, Edward D A R m* o v. 

fm«*: M*!. 1 E 'h -' m^h/'cal'" 

“SfbVfe. M.».% 

sch Santa M^cVJl’, &=■■>• 

Tt 1 hrV'Co Bd ; B M A/2fi, State 

Columbia Univ ; p ro f of F i,' Tl cb J a Col- 

Calif.. Berkeley.' Calif , 0 s f in« d 'i C 9 4g UmV - ° £ 

”v"!r4,*C.V.!S, S ffi 01 St h. Cast to 
n f s -«- 

mona, Calif., since 1952 Dist, Ra- 

Mprrisett, Lloyd N , A B ’l» it..- 

Obla ; M.A ’30, Ph D.’34, Co umbH, ‘.t • ° f 
Prof, of Educ., Univ. of C,l,( “T: 

geles, Calif , since 1941. ’ Los An * 

*MueIder, Wallace Richard. B S.*46. West 
ern 111 State Col.; M.S in Ed ‘47 Ptfri* 
52, Univ. of Southern Calif.- As’s? d f\i 
?950.' ° f Sch ’’ Rlverside - Calif., ‘‘since 


Mueller. Frederick Eugene. B.A.’ZS. lows 
State Tchra. Col.; M.A.’34, State Umv. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch- San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Murdock, Forrest G., B.A.’!6, State Col 
of Wash.; M.Ed.*32, Univ. of Wash; 
Pres , El Camlno Col., El Carmno College, 
Calif., since 1947. 

Murdock, Glenn E.. B.A/28. Univ. of Red- 
lands; M.A/36. Stanford Unfv.; Supt. cl 
Elem. Sch., La Mesa, Calif. 

Murphy. Edward V., A.B.'31. Fresno Col.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Norwalk, Calif.. *'®c e 
1943. 

Murray. Earl, A.B.’!8, Whittier Col.: M-A- 
’28, Ed.D.’SS. Univ. of Southern Calil. 
Prln. of Burroughs H. S- Kero Co. Union 
H. S. Dist.. and Supt. of China Lake 
Elem. Sch. Dist.. U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Sta.. China Lake, Calif., since * 94S - 
Mvers. Arno E.. Dist. Supt.. Moorpark, 
Calif. 

Myers. Newell Dixon. A.B.’33, Stanford 
Univ.; M.A/36. Univ. -of Calif.; D' 11 - 
Supt. of Sch . Palos Verdes Estates, Call! , 
since 1939. 

Neil. James W.. Ed.D/49. Univ. of Calif.: 
Asst. Prof, of Educ- Sacramento State 
Col., Sacramento. Calif., since 1950. 
Nelson. Ada Shuman. B. E/06, Pa., State 
Tchrs. Col. Bloomsburg; Life Admin. 2 • 
Univ. of Southern Calif.: Dist. Supt. o' 
Sch., Los Nietos. Calif., since 1912. 
Nelson, Haael L- B.S.’29. Columbia Univ.! 

Supt. of Sch- Duarte, Calif., since 1946. 
Nelson, (Mrs.) Myra E. Banta. Master’s 
•29. Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles; Dist- 
Asst. Supt. of Sch- Los Angeles. Cain* 
since 1946. 

Nelson. Thomas L.. B.S/16. M.A. in Ed.’25. 
Ed.D. ’33. Univ. of Calif.: Supt. of Sen., 
Berkeley. Calif- since 1945. 

Nesbit. (Mrs.) Mae, Supt- Elem. Sch. Dist- 
Belmont, Calif. 

Netiley. Byron L- B.A.’33, Whittier Col.: 
M.A. ‘53, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 

Supt. of Sch- Lemon Grove, Calif- since 
1942. 

Newcomb, Douglas A- B.S.'18. Univ. «' 
Rochester; M.A. ’27, Stanford Univ.; 
B.’3S, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt 
Sch., Long Beach, Calif- since 1947. 
Nichols. Leroy. A.B.’I2, Southwestern Col : 
A.M.'U, Univ. of Southern Calif ; D • 
Supt. of Pub. Sch- Lodi, Calif, » ince 
1932. 

Noel. Francis W- A.B. in Ed.’32, U«iv. 
of Calif.; M.S. in Ed '35, Univ. of S°uW 
ern Calif.; Chief, Bur. of Audio-Visual 

Educ, State Dept, of Educ- Sacramento. 

Calif., since 1945 

Nopel. John H- A.B.‘3S. Chico State Col.j 
M A.’41, Univ of Calif.; Admin. Asst. 
City Sch , Chico. Calif- since 1959. 
Norby, Theo J- B.S.’35, M.Ed '39. Univ. 
of Oregon; Supt. of Scb , Inglewooo, 
Calif., since 1951. 

Northrup. Orville I., A.B.. B E.’39, Univ. 
of^Calif. ; Dist. Supt. and Prin , Tustin, 

Norwood, (Mrs ) Olive A . Calif. 
ploma ‘27 ; Admin Cert.’44. Fresno Slat' 
Co , Berkeley; Dist. Supt- Richgrove. 
Calif., since 1944. 
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Nuttall, Drayton B., A.B/36, M.A/41, 

tlniv. of Utah; Dir. of Sch. Facilities 
Survey, State Dept, of Educ., Sacra* 
mento, Calif., since 1952. 

Odell, William R., B.S.. B.A.'27, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; M. A/30, Ph.D.’32 f Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ. 
Admin., Stanford Univ., Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., since 1949. 

Ogden, Clyde L., A.B/29, M.A/33, Ed.D/49, 
Univ. of Calif.; Supt. of Sequoia Union 
H.S. Dist., Redwood City, Calif., since 
1948. 

Olson, H. R-, B. S/23, Oregon State Col.; 
M.A/32, Univ. of Calif.; Supt., Joint 
Union H. S. Dist., Delano, Calif., since 
1932. 

O'Rourke, Everett V., A.B.’32, San Fran- 
cisco State Col.; M.A.’40, Univ. of Calif.; 
Supt. of Tahoe-Truckee Unified Sch. Dist., 
Truckee. Cahl., since 1949. 

Pace, Lynn Le Roy, M. A/51, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Alameda Sch. 
Dist., Downey, Calif., since 1953. 

Palmer, John H., A.B.’28, Chico State Col.; 
Supt. of Elem. Sch. Dist., Marysville. 
Calif., since 1944. 

Parks, D. Russell, B.S. '36. M. S/48, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.: Dist. Supt. of Sch., Ful- 
lerton, Calif., since 1945. 

Parsons, Charles F., A.B.’41. San Jose State 
Col.; Asst. Supt. of Placer Co. Sch., 
Auburn, Calif., since 1949. 

Parsons, Neil M., A.B.*24, Col. of the Pacific; 
M.A/44. Univ. of Calif.; Dist. Supt. of 
Acalanes H.S., Lafayette, Calif., since 


Pattee, Howard Hunt, B.A.’22, Pomona Col., 
M.A/26. Stanford Univ.; Exec. Secy., 
Calif. Assn, of Independent Sch., Clare- 
mont, Calif,, since 1942. 


Paulsen, O. B., M.A.’32, Univ. of Calif.; 
Dist. Supt. of Union H. S., Hayward, 
Calif., 1942-53. Address: 40l Soto St., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 


Pence. Edith E.. B.A.’J2. M.A/13, Univ. of 
Calif.; Prfn., Lowell H.S.. San Francisco, 
Calif,, since 1950. 

Peterson, P. Victor, A.B/17, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col.; A.M.’Zl, Ph.D/30. Stanford 
Univ.; Pres., Long Beach State Col., Long 
Beach, Calif., since 1949. 

Potlich, Raymond E., Ed.D.’43, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Elem. 
Educ. Div., Los Angeles, Calif., since JM5. 

Porter, (Mrs.) Florence C„ Exec. Secy., 
Calif. Sch. Trustees Assn., Bakersfield, 
Calif., since 1930. 

Potter, (Mrs.) Gladys L., B.E.’27, Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles; M.A/35. Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley; Deputy Supt. of Sch., 
Long Beach, Calif., since 1942. 

Price, Charles Kirby, A.B.*28. Chico State 
Col.; M.A/35, Col. of the Pacific; Supt. 
of Sch., Orland. Calif., since 1927, 


Prulett, John L., A.B/40. Fresno State Col.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Wasco. Calif., since 
1952. 


Pulliam. Nolan D.. A.B/2S, Central Col.; 
A.M/32, Ed. D/46, Stanford Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Stockton, Calif* since 19S1. 


Quillen, I. James. A.B/29, Univ. of Del.; 
A.M/32, PhD/42. Yale Univ.; Dean. Sch. 
of Educ.. Stanford Univ., Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif., lince 1953. 


Ramtn, Lawrence Robert, A.B/30, Whitman 
Col.; M.A/48, Ed.D.’50, Stanford Univ.; 
Supt. of Union H. S. Dist., Hayward, 
Calif., since 1953. 

Redford, Edward H„ B.A/Z7, State Col. of 
Wash.; M. A/31, Ed.D.'39, Stanford 

Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., San Francisco, 
Calif., since 1950. 

Rees, Jack D., M. A/41, Univ. of Cali!.; Dist. 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Hayward, Calif, 
since 1945. 

Reeves, Claude L., M.A/27, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.; Asst. Supt. of City Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif., since 1949. 

Regier, J. N., M.A/32, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Supt. of Sch., San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
since 1948. 

Reid, John Lyon, B.A/29, M.A/29, Univ. of 
Calif.; M. Arch. ’31, Inst, of Tech.; Archt., 
1059 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., 
since 1946. 


Reinecke, Lawrence W-, A.B/35, Univ. of 
Calif.; M.A/4Z, Stanford Univ.; Coordi- 
nator of Sec. Educ., Alameda Co. Sch., 
Oakland, Calif., since 1945. 

Reller, Theodore L., B.S. in Ed/28, A.M/30, 
Univ. of Pa.; Ph. D/33, Yale Univ.; Prof, 
of Educ.. Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, Calif., 
since 1948. 


Reynolds, T. F., A.B/27, Western Ky. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/52, Stanford Univ.; 
Supt., Union H. S. Dist., San Mateo, Calif., 
since 1951. 


Rhodes, Alvin E., A.B/31. San Jose State 
Col.; M. A/41, Stanford Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., San Luis Obispo, Calif., since 1947. 

Rinehart, (Mrs.) Gladys C., 2Z25 E. Orange 
Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Roberts, Harold B„ Ed.D/50, Stanford 
Univ.; Dean ol Educ. Serv. and Summet 
Session, Sacramento State Cot., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., since 1949. 

Roberts, W. E., A.B/33, San Jose State Col.; 
Supt. of Siskiyou Co. Sch., Yreka, Calif., 
since 1951. 


Robinson, Jack, B.A/29, Chapman Col.; 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Paramount, Calif., 
since 1949. 


Robinson, (Mrs.) Margaret R., Vicepres., 
Fresno City Bd. of Educ., Fresno, Calif., 
since 1939. 


Roche, (Rev.) Patrick J., Ph. D/41, Catholic 
Univ. of America; Asst. Supt. of Catholic 
Sch., Los Angeles, Calif., since 1946. 
Roderick, Donald M.. A.B/34, Chico State 
Col.; M. A/38, Ed. D/46, Stanford Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Alameda, Calif., since 1952. 
Rogers, Paul J., A.B/27, Chapman Col.; 
Dist, Supt. of Sch., Colton, Calif., since 
1944. 


Rolff, Everett L, A.B/33. Univ. of Calif.: 
Bus. Mgr.. Unified Sch. Dist., Vallejo, 
Calif., since 1947. 


Ross, John G , B. A/32, San Jose State Col.; 
Deputy Supt., Kern Co. Sch., Bakersfield. 
Calif., since 1943. 

Ross, Milton G„ B. A/37, Univ. of Calif., 
Santa Barbara; Supt. of Sch., Taft, Calif., 
since 1949. 


Ross, William F., B.A/45. M.S/SZ. Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Prin.. Loara Sch. Dist., 
Anaheim, Calif., since 1948. 

Rowland. Clyde C., B.S. in Ed/28, North- 
west Mo. State Col.; M.S. in Ed/33, Univ. 
of Southern Catlf.; Continuation H.S. 
Tehr* Andrew Jackton II. S., Lot Angelas. 
Calif* eince 1939. 
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Mattox, Clifford J., A.B.’25, Univ. of Wash.; 
A M. 39, Stanford Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
City Sch., San Bernardino, Calif., aince 
194S. 

Meade, (Mrs.) Agnes Weber, Supt. of Yuba 
Co. Sch., Marysville, Calif., since 1927. 
Melbo, Irving R., A B -30, M A ’32, N. Me*. 
Western Col.; Ed D.’34. Univ of Calif.: 
Dean, Sch of Edue.. Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., since 1953. 
Melendy, Ruth W„ M.A.’34, Univ. of 
Oregon; Supt of Elem. Sch Dist., San 
Carlos, Calif., since 1943. 

Mennet, Ear 1 F. M S ’37, Univ of Idaho; 
Dir of Research, Alameda Co. Sch., Oak- 
land, Calif,, since 1946. 

Chil " St.t, 

M.A. 34, Ed.D. 43, Stanford Univ.- Asst 
Supt In*tr„ Unified Sch. Dist., Burbank. 
Calif., since 1949. 

Michell, Forrest C., M.A.’34, Univ of Calif.- 
MnM m i9«! St '’ P “ b ' S<h * ° akUnd ‘ Calif.. 

M M a’m« CU rt AB '' 34 ’ S J n , D, '8° State Col.; 
MA 44, Claremont Col.; Supt of «?eh 
Riverside, Calif., since 1952. P b 

Ml M b'S-’S'u' 1 Col.; 

M B.A. 28, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Chaf- 
fey Union H.S., and Pres Cbaffev rvi 
Ontario, Calif, since 1949 * y C ° I ” 

«< «*- 

Mitchell, R o., BA ’26 M a ,, . 

c.,,,. iS „ pt .; [s A h -« 4 «^J. 1 uni.. i . 

Mock, Thomas M B ^ p, „ 

Montgomery, C. Millave r«.,» « 

m cSTS a - b -i«. 

Glendale, Calif , since 1947 SUP ° f Sch ■ 
01 «- 

Morgan, Edward D„ A B "tfi u 

5BS fish 1 **■ 01 •* SSffoSS 

Sch >.«. Monica, cfe, Sffi 
Morphet, Edgar L.. AR'ii » . „ 

Tchrs Col,; M A ’26, PhD *27 Trh' S ^ a J* 
Columbia Univ ; p ro f nf it 8 '- Co1 - 

cm, B„k,l, r ;c,h,. 0 , , ta “” 1 V„y-- 

Moms, A. B., Dist Suot nf c„i. „ 
Valley, Calif., since 1919. c * 1 '’ Castro 

Morris, Perry S., M S ’34 Tr- . _ 

monf a cfi : f SUPt - H nifi8dUsch ’ D!st S °Ra* 
mona, Calif., since 1952 r ' Ka * 

Mprrisett, Lloyd N , A B ’17 ir„ 

Okla.; M.A *30, Ph.D.’34, Co umhii n - of 
Prof, of Edue.. Univ. of Calif 
geles. Calif., since 1941, ” Los An ‘ 

♦Muelder, Wallace Richard, B S ’4fi rsr 
ern III. State Col ; M S in Ed '47 Eh n‘ 
52, Univ. of Southern Calif ; Asst Chi’ 
Snp«. of Sch., Riverside, 


Mueller, Frederick Eugene. B.A.’28, Iowj 
S tate Tchrs. Col.; M.A/34, State Utuy. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., San Bernardiao, 
Calif. 

Murdock. Forrest G.. B.A.'IS. State Col. 
of Wash.; M.Ed/32, Univ. of W«h ; 
Pres , El Cammo Col., El Camino College, 
Calif., since 1947. 

Murdock, Glenn E.. B.A/28. Univ. of Red- 
lands; M.A/36, Stanford Univ.; Supt. of 
Elem. Sch., La Mesa, Calif. 

Murphy, Edward V„ A.B.’31. Fresno Col; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Norwalk, Calif , s> nc * 
1943. 

Murray. Earl. A.B.’IS, Whittier Cot.: UX 
’28. Ed.D. ’53, Univ. of Southern Calif.: 
Pnn. of Burroughs H. S., Kern Co. Union 
H. S. Dist.. and Supt. of China Lake 
Elem. Sch. Dist.. U. S. Naval Ordnance 
Test Sta., China Lake, Calif., since 1945. 
M vers. Arno E„ Dist. Supt., Moorpark, 
Calif. 

Mvers. Newell Dixon. A.B.*33, Stanford 
Univ.; M.A. *36, Univ. of Calif.; Dut 
Supt. of Sch., Palos Verdes Estates, Caliif 
since 1939, 

Neil. James W.. Ed D.’49. Univ. of Calif 5 
Asst. Prof, of Edue.. Sacramento State 
Col., Sacramento. Calif., since 1950. 
Nelson. Ada Shuman. B.E.’OS, Pa. 
Tchrs. Col.. Bloomsburg: Life Admin, z . 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Los Nietos, Calif., since 1912. 
Nelson, Hazel L.. B.S.’29. Columbia Univ.? 

Supt. of Sch., Duarte. Calif., since 1946.^ 
Nelson. (Mrs.) Myra E. Bants, Master’s 
‘29. Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles; »>*« 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Los Angeles, Cam. 
since 1946. 

Nelson. Thomas L., B.S.U6, M.A. in Ed.*2S. 
Ed D.’33. Univ. of Calif.: Supt. of Sen, 
Berkeley, Calif., since 1945. 

Nesbit, (Mrs.) Mae. Supt , Elem. Sch. Dist.. 
Belmont. Calif. 

Netiley, Byron L., B A.’33. Whittier Col.: 
M A. ’53. Univ. of Southern Calif.; U»* 1 ; 
Supt. of Sch., Lemon Grove, Calif., since 
1942. 

Newcomb. Douglas A.. B.S.’18, Univ. of 
Rochester; M.A. ’27, Stanford Univ.; a- : 
B.’38, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt. oi 
Sch., Long Beach, Calif., since 1947. 
Nichols. Leroy. A.B.’12, Southwestern Col.: 
A M.’14, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 

Supt. of Pub. Sch . Lodi, Calif., since 
1932. 

Noel, Francis W., A B. in Ed.’32. U««£ 
of Calif ; M.S. in Ed '35, Univ. of Soutn 
ern Calif.; Chief, Bur. of Audio- Visual 
Edue., State Dept, of Edue , Sacramento. 

Calif., since 1945. 

Nopel, John H„ AB ’35, Chico State Col-j 
M.A.’41, Univ. of Calif.; Admin. Asst o. 
City Sch , Chico. Calif., since 1950. 
Norby. Theo J . B.S.*3S, M.Ed '39, Univ 
of Oregon; Supt. of Sch, Inglewood. 
Calif , since 1951. 

Northrup, Orville I.. AB., BE *39, Un|»‘ 
of Calif ; Dist Supt. and Prm , Tustin, 
Calif. y 

Norwood, (Mrs.) Olive A. Calif- Life r Di- 
ploma ’27; Admin. Cert.’44. Fresno 
Col., Berkeley: Dist. Supt, Richgrove. 
Calif., since 1944. 
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Stevens, Kathleen H„ M-A-'28, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Pres., Calif. Elem. Sch. 
Admin. Assn., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stockton, Jesse D., A.E/20, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley; Kern Co. Supt. of Sch., Bakers- 
field, Calif., since 1947. 

♦Stoddard, Alexander Jerry, B.S.’22, LL.D. 
’40, Univ. of Nebr.; A.M.’24, Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D.’32, R.I, Col. of Educ.; 
L.H.D.’39, Beaver Col.; LL.D/39. Temple 
Univ.; L.H.D.MO, Univ, of Pa.; LL.D.’47, 
Bucknell Univ.; Pres., Dept, of Super- 
intendence, 1935-36; Honorary Life Mem- 
ber, American Assn, of Sch. Admin.; 
Chmn., Educ. Policies Commn., 1936-46; 
Supt. of Sch., Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1948. 

Stokesbary, Maurice R., M.S/35, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Deputy Supt. of Sch., Al- 
hambra, Calif., since 1940. 

Stone, Gladys. Monterey Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Salmas, Calif, 

Stoops, Emery, A.B.*30, Univ. of Colo.; 
M.A/34, Ed.D.Ml, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ.. Univ. of 
Southern Calif., Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1933. 


Stowers, Cecil B., B-S.’42, Central State Col. 
(Okla.) ; M.S/51, Univ. of Southern 

Calif.; Dist. Supt. of Carmenita Schs., 
Norwalk, Calif., since 1951. 

Taber, Theron S., Jr., A.B.’27, M.A/28, 
Stanford Univ.; Deputy Supt. of Kern Co. 
Union H.S. Dist., Bakersfield, Calif., since 
1945. 


Taft, Chester A.. A.B.*25, Stanford Univ.; 
M.A.’SO, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Prin. 
of Ocean View Sch., Whittier, Calif., since 
1953. 


Tallman, Norman O., A.B.’31, Occidental 
Col,; M.A/36, Ed.D.’51, Univ, of South- 
ern Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Unified Sch. 
Dist., Montebello, Calif., since 1947. 
Taylor, John Walter, A,B.’31, Univ. of 
Calif.; Mendocino Co. Supt. o! Sch., Ukiah, 
Calif., since 1935. 


Thecla, Sister Mary, B.A.*41, Immaculate 
Heart Col.; M.A.M6, Ph.D/52. Catholic 
Univ. of America; Pres., Immaculate 
Heart Col., Los Angeles, Calif., since 1951. 

Thompson, Byron E., A.B/33. Univ. of Red- 
lands; Dist. Supt. of Sch., El Monte, 
Calif., since 1947. 

•Thompson, Carroll W., A.B/23, Chapman 
Col.; A.M/2S, B.D/27, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Ed.D.’49, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Prin., Evening H.S., Glendale, 
Calif. 


Thornton, James W., Jr., Ph.D.Ml, Stanford 
Univ.; Vjcepres., Orange Coast Col., Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 

Thrall, C. Burton, Co. Supt. of Sch , San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

Thyberg. Clifford S.. B.A.*35. Whittier Col.; 
M.S. in Ed.*48, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Dist. Supt. of West Covina Sch.. Covina. 
Calif., since 1948. 

Tibby, (Mrs.) Ardella Bitner. A.B/22, 
M.A.*2S, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Supt. of 
Sch., Compton. Calif,, since 1934, 

Tierney. (Mrs.) Hatlie M.. B.A.'IO, Lawrence 
Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Alturas, Calif., 
since JB35, 


Tiner, Hugh M., A.B.‘29. Abilene Christian 
Col.; M.A.*29, Stanford Univ.; Ph.D/44, 
Univ, of Southern Calif.: Pres.. George 
Pepperdlne Col., Los Angeles. Calif., since 
1939. 


Toddhunter, Lawrence E„ M.A.’36, Stanford 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. o! Sch., Fresno, Calif., 
since 1950. 

Tormey, James R., B.A.'32, San Jose State 
Col.; M.A.’Sl, Stanford Univ.; San Mateo 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Redwood City, Calif., 
since 1950. 

Triliingham, Clinton C., A.B. ’21, Southwest- 
ern Col.; A.M.’31, Ed.D.’33, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Los 
Angeles, Calif., since 1942. 

Trombetta, J, C., M.A.’31, Stanford Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Fresno, Calif., since 
1948. 

TroxelJ, (Mrs.) Naoma S., Pb.B.’26, Univ, of 
Chicago; M.Ed.’37, Loyola Univ.; Dir., 
Psych., Guidance. Welfare and Attendance 
Serv., Alameda Co. Sch., Oakland, Calif., 
since 1949. 

Turner, George W., Member, Bd. of Educ., 
Fresno, Calif., since 1938. 

Turner, Lawrence E.. B.A.’30, McPherson 
Col.; A.M.’41, Ph.D.’46, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley; Exec. Dean, Humboldt State 
Col., Areata, Calif. 

Turner, Rex H., B.A.’24, State Col. of Wash.; 
M.A.’28, Stanford Univ.; Ed.D.’36, Univ. 
of Calif.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Oakland. 
Calif., since 1946. 


Turner, Thomas R., Supt. of Unified Sch, 
Dist., Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Twist, Dwight E.. A.B, ’37, Univ. of Red- 
lands; M.A.’38, Ed.D.\52, Univ. of Calif.; 
Supt. of City Sch., Petaluma, Calif., since 
1952. 


Ulrich, Robert P., B.A/28, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A.’33, Ohio State Univ.; Elem. 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Mojave, Calif., alnce 
1950. 


Ungaro, Daniel M., A.B. *32, Univ. of Calif.; 
M.A.*53. San Jose State Col.; Dist. Supt., 
Saratoga Union Elem. Sch., Saratoga, 
Calif., since 1946. 

Vanderpool, Merrill M., Pres., Bd. of Educ., 
Palo Alto, Calif., since 1951. 

Vanderveer, Lonnie T., B.S.’2S. Southwest- 
ern State Col. (Okla.); M.Ed.’39, Okla. 
Univ.; Head, Dept, of Educ., George Pep- 
perdine Col., Los Angeles, Calif., since 
1951. 


Vaniman, Glenn G., A.B. '29, La Verne Col,; 
M.A.'31, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist 
Supt. of Citrus Union H.S. and Jr. Col., 
Arusa, Calif., since 1944. 

Van Matre, (Mrs.) Clara E-, Calif. Elem. 
Life Diploma ’29; Trinity Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Weavervllle, Calif., since 1931. 
Vasche, Joseph Burton, A.B.*31, San Jose 
State Col.; M.A.’35, Ed.D.M7. Stanford 
Univ.; Assoc. Supt. of Pub. Instr. and 
Chief, Div. of State Colleges and Tchr. 
Educ., State Dept, of Educ.. Sacramento, 
Calif., since 1952. 


Vredevoe. Lawrence £., A.B.’29, Hope Col.; 
M.A/33, Ph.D.'42. Univ. of Mich.; Prof, 
of Educ., Univ. of Calif, at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles. Calif., since 1953. 


Walker, A. Glenwood, B S. fn Ed.’J3. Pa. 
State Tchrs, Col.; Ed.M.MG. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Ed.D.’46, _ Tchra. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Dir., Pacific Coast Office, Educ. 
Testing Serv., Los Angeles. Calif. 


Walker, A. Roland. A.B. *32. Fresno State 
Col.; M.S. In Ed.’3S. Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Admin. Asst, to Supt. of Sch- Pasa- 
dena, Calif., since 1953. 
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Royse, Clarence W., B.A.’28, CoL of the 
Pacific; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Oakdale, 
Calif., since 1942. 

Ruppenthal, Bruce M., A.B/46, Arlr. State 
Col ; Dist. Supt. of Sch., San Marcos. 
Calif , since 1950. 

Rusk, James H„ A.B *24. M.A.’34, Stanford 
Umv ; Supt. of National Sch. Dist., Na- 
tional City, Calif., since 1942. 

Th ° mas h’ A.B/29, Univ. of Santa 
Clara, Supt., East Side Union H.S., Alum 
since | on Elera - Sch., San Jose, Calif., 

Samuels, Charles T- A.B.’31, M.S. in Ed.’3S, 
Umv of Southern Calif.; Dist. Supt., East 
Whittier Sch., Whittier, Calif., since 1938. 
Schaefer Amos E., M.A.'36, Umv. of South- 
ern Calif., Supt. of Pub. Sch., Coronado, 
Calif., since 1948. 

Sc 5‘* b * r> , BA.-43, Humboldt Col.; 

Rosa Cahf #1 * VU * Un '° n Sch< Dist - Santa 

l Blanc l> e > A.B.’20, San Jose 
State Col., Pnn., since 1928, and Dist. 
19^"' ^ Cm ' Seh " DoS Palos * Clhf - since 

SC UmS PU ’«5„ S ‘. an, f y D ° ’ B -A-Ml, Stanford 
H?‘ v • ,- Sup ‘ Ravenswood Elem. Sch. 
Dist , East Palo Alto, Calif., since 1948. 
SC M eld * R A J ’ ? A -’ 1S - M.A/27, Univ. of 
“Z" Su P',j o£ Sch - Coleraine, 

* S ‘.n5!’c’iSf hn D " C “' S “»'- «> S,h.. 0,k. 

’Sssitafe: 

S, &''A •A 0 ’ 1 !!' Wood. m A '38 

Ed.D. 45, Umv. of Calif 1,1 i , 3B - 

Shambaugh, Clifford P., A B ’32 am 
C olo. State Col. of Educ . fh,; £*’ 36 ; 
Sch., Downey, Calif., since 1947^ S pt ‘ of 
Shaver, Stanley B., A.B.'23. M A •?« t» 
mona Col . Pnn , Union H S 
Supt. of Sch., Covina, Calif.. ,&"e ?94fi' 

s “lx trv, s !‘” 

Shlmmin, Irvin A., B.S.‘28, Univ of r^t.r 
Address : Box K 302, Newhall, Calif. 
Shively, Dean L., B A.’37, Whittier f\o 

,mtV m”"" Sch ' E1 M °"“. cSi!-'. 

S KW;.l K * r f,ias?. M - “ s 

Simmons, Linton T.. B.S.’21, Univ. of Art, . 
M.S 41, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Orange 
Co^Supt. of Sch., Santa Ana, Calif., sm |' 


Simpson, Roy E., M.A/31, Claremont Col.; 
Litt.D.’48, Chapman Col.; Pd.D.’51, Col. 
of the Pacific; D.H.L.*53. Col. of Osteo- 
pathic Physicians and Surgeons (Calif.); 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Sacramento, 
Calif., since 1945. 

Singer, Jack R., A.B. '31, Univ. of Redlands, 
M.S. ‘41, Umv. of Southern Calif.; Supt. of 
City Sch., Culver City, Calif., since 1947 

Skaggs, Darcy A., A.B. '33. M.A/40, An* 
State Col., Tetnpe; Ed.D.’49, Umv. of 
Southern Calif.; Dist. Supt. of Sen, 
Artesia, Calif., since 1946. 

Slocum, Darrel Hugh. Ed.B.'32, Wis. State 
Col., Superior; A.M.’38, Western State 
Col. of Colo.; Field Representative, State 
Dept, of Educ., Los Angeles, Calif., sinee 
1951. 

Smith. Don M., Supt. of Wiseburn Sch. 
Dist., Hawthorne, Calif., since 1930. 

Smith, Gerald A., B.A.’37, M.A.’39, Univ. 
of Redlands; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Bloom- 
ington, Calif., since 1946. 

Smith, H. Lawson. A.B/40, San Jose State 
Col.; M.A.‘49, Ed.D/53, Stanford Umv.. 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Herlong, Calif- since 
1947. 

Smith, Irving Wright, B.S.’IO. Trinity CoU 
M.A.*13, Yaie Umv.; Ed.M.‘27, H« v i r , d 
Univ.; Consultant in Research and i> 
brary Services, P.O. Box 1352. Richmond, 
Calif. 

Smith, Lewis F- Ph.B/31, Univ. of Wis ! 
M.A.*40, Ohio State Univ.; Dist. Supt. 
of Sch.. Grossmont, Calif- since 1944. 

Smith, Mary Catherine, A.B/31, San Diego 
State Col.; Pres- San Diego Tehrs. Assn , 
San Diego, Calif., since 1952. 

Smith, W. Max, A.B/34, Fresno State Col-5 
M.S.'35. Umv. of Southern Calif.; Supt. 
of City Sch. Dist- Merced, Calif- »> nc * 
1932, 

Snowden, George L- Dist. Supt. of Seh. 
Farmersville. Calif- since 1932. 

•Spaulding, Frank E., A.B.-89 LL.D.20, 

Amherst Col.; A.M., Ph.D. 94, L *}Pf‘ g .’ 
Umv., Germany; A.M/20, Yale Umv., 
Honorary Life Member, American Assn. 
of Sch. Admin.; Prof. Emeritus of 
Yale Umv., since 1935. Address: Casa o 
Manana, La Jolla, Calif. 

Spears, Harold. A.B.'24, Wabash Col-5 
M.A.’3l, Ed.D.'39, Tchrs. Col , Columbia 
Umv.; Asst. Supt. of Sch- San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Spencer, Edward M- B.S.’24, Iowa State 
Col.; M A. ‘37, Ph.D.’40, State Univ. O' 
Iowa; Educ. Dept- Fresno State to . 
Fresno, Calif., since 1950. 

Spiess, Henry R„ A.B.’Zl, Wlllam«» te 
Univ.; A.M.*31. Stanford Umv.; oupi. 
of Sch- Antioch, Calif- since 1942. 

Spinas, Andrew, A.B. ’30, Humboldt State 
Col ; City Supt. of Sch- Redwood City. 
Calif- since 1937. 

Stafford, Gordon, Archt- 102& J St, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Stanton, Robert, Archt- A.I.A., State of 
Calif., Carmel, Calif- since 1934. 

St ?«7‘ L < Mrs ) Irene W- A.B/33, Univ. °f 
Wash.; Dir. of Special Educ- Co. Sen, 
San Luis Obispo, Calif- since 195Z. 

Steed, Eli R, B A.’35, Brown Univ.; Dist 
Supt. of Sch., Barstow, Calif- 

Stevens. A. C- Jr- Dist Supt. of Sch, 
Sunnyvale, Calif- since 1944. 
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Univ. of Calif., Library, Serials Section, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Walnut Creek Grammar School, Attn; Dist. 
Supt. Sheldon Rankin, Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 

Westwood Junior and Senior High School, 
Lassen Co., Westwood, Calif, 

CANAL ZONE 

Wright, George C., B.A.’29, State Tchrs. 
Col., Valley City. N. Dak.; M.A/36, North- 
western Univ.; Dir., Vocational Educ., 
Balboa, Canal Zone. 


COLORADO 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

Allen, Herbert E., B.A/30, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col., Chadron; M.A/36. Colo. State 
Col. o[ Educ.; Sup t. ot Consol. Sch. Dist. 
2, Rifle, Colo., since 1948. 

Anderson, A. Helen, A.B.’14, A.M.'31, Univ, 
of Denver; Dir. of Publications, Pub, 
Sch., Denver, Colo., since 1929. 

Anderson, Ruth H., Pfin. of Gove Jr, H. S., 
Denver, Colo. 

Angevine, Merrill L., A.B.'27, M.A. *36, Univ. 
of Denver; Supt. of Sch., Dist. 52, Lafay- 
ette, Colo., since 1934. 


Armstrong, Charles E., Jr„ B.S. 31, Colo. 
Col.; M.A.’49, Univ. of Denver; Ed.D/52, 
Columbia Univ,; Supvr. of Engineering 
Dept., Pub. Sch., Denver, Colo., since 1948. 


Arnold, Leta, Prin., Fairview Elem. Sch., 
Denver, Colo. 


Asfahl, William D., M.A.’27, Univ. of Okla.; 
M.A/30, Univ. of Colo.; Ed.D.'44, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Dir., Rocky Moun- 
tain Educ. Consulting Serv., Denver, Colo. 


Bahitz, Barto, B.Ed/39, Southern 111. Univ,; 
M.A.*40, Univ, of 111.; M.Sc. in Ed.'46, 
Western III. State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of 
Sch.. Dist. 1. Silvetton. Colo., since 1949. 


Bader, Ernest H„ B.S. ’15, Colo. A. and M. 
Col.; M.S.M2, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of 
Scb„ Crawford, Colo., since 1953. 


Bain, Francis M., A.B.’30, Univ. of Colo.; 
Member, Bd. of Educ., Denver, Colo., since 
1949. 


Baird, Dwight C,. B.S.'2B. Colo. A. and M. 
Col.; M.S/36, Univ. of Colo.; Pres., Trini- 
dad State Jr. Col., Trinidad, Colo., aince 
1946. 


Bitblcro, Samuel M., A.B/39, Colo. State 
Col.; M.A/44. Univ. oi Colo.; Supt. of 
Sch. Dist. 29, Louisville, Colo., since 1944. 


Barrett, Lawrence Adams, B.S.*25. Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M.S/29, 
Univ. of Colo.; Ph.D.Mt. McKinley Roose- 
velt Foundation; Supt. of Sch., Dist. 7, 
Sallda, Colo., since 1941. 


Baumunk, Lowell. Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1, 
Yuma. Colo., since 1952. 

Baxter, Dave. A.B.M1, M.A/45. Western 
State Col. of Colo. ; Supvr.. Maintenance 
and Transportation. Delta Co. JoJnt Sch, 
Dist. 50. Hotchkiss, Colo., since 1948. 

Becker, Ray F„ B.A.’45. Washburn Univ.; 
M.A ,52. Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Primer© Pub. Sch., Segundo, Colo., 
since 1951, 


Bennett. Charles Willis. A-B.*39. M.A.*4«, 
Colo. S rate Col. ol Kouc. ; Sup/, of Stir. 
Dist, 1, Saguache. Colo, sine* 1943. 


Bethke, Paul G., M.A.*48, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 62, Timnath, 
Colo., since 1947. 

Bishop, William E., A.B/31, Corner Col.; 
M.A.*39, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Englewood, Colo., since 1953. 
Black, Lorenzo George, A.B.’24, Grand Is- 
land, Nebr.; A.M/32, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch, Dist. 31, Cheraw, 
Colo., since 1951. 

Boltz, Idris X., B.S. '29, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col., Pittsburg; M.A.'36, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Supt. of Mesa Co. Valley Sch. 
Dist. 51, Grand Junction, Colo., since 1943. 
Braun, Louis H„ A.B/30. A.M.’3I, Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.; Ed.D.'53, Columbia 
Univ.; Dir. of Instr., Pub. Sch., Denver, 
Colo., since 1952. 

Britton, Russell K., B.S. '35, M.S.'40, Colo. 
A. & M. Col.; Dir. of Instr., Pub. Sch., 
Denver, Colo., since 2944. 

Brown, A. A., A.B.‘21, Wheaton Col.; M.A. 
’26, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 6, 
Littleton, Colo., since 1946. 

Bruce, James H., Centennial Sch. Supply Co., 
Box 5224, Denver 17, Colo. 

Brumfield, Carl A., A.B.*23, M.A.'ZS, Colo. 
Col.; Supt. of Consol. Sch. Dist. 8, Monte 
Vista, Colo., since 1925. 

Bruns, (Mrs.) Mary J., A.B/26, M.A.’SO, 
Univ. of Denver; Prin. of Stedtnan Sch., 
Denver, Colo., since 1946. 

Bundy, W. Wilson, A.B.'36, M.A/40. Univ. 
of Colo.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 14, Manitou 
Springs, Colo., since 1946. 

Bunner, Ray, B.A.'34, Western State Col. 
of Colo.; M.A.’46, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Yuma Co. H. S., and Sch. 
Dist. 2, Wray, Colo., since 1949. 

Burbank, Natt B., A.B.’25, Univ. of Vt.; 
M.A. '31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 3, Boulder, Colo., aince 
1949. 

Burkhard, Elmer L., M.A. '41, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sterling and Logan 
Co. H. S., Sterling. Colo., since 1953. 

Butler, Leo William, A.B.’27, M.A.’31, Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 8, 
Fort Lupton, Colo., since 1935. 

Canode. Willard A.. B.S/37, James Millikin 
Univ.; M.A. *43, Mont. State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Durango, Colo., since 1952. 

Carlson, C. J. t Centennial Sch. Supply Com- 
pany, 3312 Huron. Denver, Colo. 

Carson, (Mrs.) Esther D., A.A., Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; Elbert Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Kiowa, Colo., since 1946. 

Cavanaugh. Elizabeth, B.A.’48, Colo. State 
Col. oi Educ.; Lake Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Leadville. Colo., since 1951. 

Chamney, John S., M.A/50, Colo. Col,; Supt. 
of Cheyenne Mt. Sch., Colorado Springs, 
Colo., since 1951. 

Chase, Merle V.. B.S ’32, M.S.‘37, Kansas 
State Col. of Agr. and Applied Science; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 4 and Co. H. S-, Wal- 
senberg, Colo., since 1952. 

Cbollar, William P.. A.B.'3 5, Friends Univ.; 
M.A. '41, Univ. of Wichita; Supt. of Sch. 
Dist. 2, Florence, Colo , since 1950. 

Cole. Alton, M.Ed.'40, Univ. of Okla.; Supt., 
Telluridr Sth. Dist. 1. Tellurlde, Colo., 
since 1949. 
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Walker, Elmer M., A B ’28, Untv. of Calif.; 
M.A.’52, Univ. of Southern Calif.; Diet. 
Supt. of Sch. ( Lakeside, Calif., since 1946 
Walker, Robert Edwin, B.S.’34, Pa. State 
Tchrs Col., Slippery Rock; M A. '40, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supt of Bonita Union H.S. 
Diet., La Verne, Calif. 

Walter, Robert Bruce, B.S in Ed. '29, M.S. 
in Ed '39. Ed D.’51, Univ. of Southern 
Calif., Chief Deputy Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Los Angeles, Calif., since 1942. 

Walters, Paul E., A.B.’36, Fresno State Col.; 
Dist. Supt. of Elem. Sch., Soquel, Calif., 
since 1945. 

Wampler, W. Norman. A B.’29, Intermoun- 
A.M.’33. Univ. of Wash ; 
«r?v 46 'o U ,VA v - o{ Southern Calif.; Supt. 
of Sch., Bellflower, Calif., since 1946. 

W ?S UIt S,"'.£, U.A/32, 

Col, M.A 33, Claremont Col.; Supt. of 
S““" Col. ond Adult Educ. 

Program, Fullerton, Calif. 

E. W., Dist Supt., Alameda Sch. 
Dist, Downey, Calif., since 1923. 

Ward (Mrs.) Ethel S., Asst. Supt. of Ata- 
meda Co. Sch, Piedmont, Calif 

David M„ B S '32. M.S.’33, Ore- 
H S S n,Vt : Sup ?' Memorial Union 
Dm * Moorpark, Calif., since 1953. 
Weakley. Guy A., A B.’20, Baker Univ • 

w &‘': 1 Jr »*•?«.„ y»iv.. o. 




Daly ( 


“”' Y - 

W ciw'7; A.® K. Univ 

Col Dm’ sSp? 1 * Vf *W 34 ’»? ccld * ntaI 
Calif., since 1945. * S ' h ’ Mon, ebello, 

W o h i‘'c’.5“J a f"' t E .; a V,-3, Univ. 

Perris, Calif., s ,nce 1953; ° f Un,on H - s . 

"Sft “B 1 St'a I do*d 2 U San i° se S,a,e 

si as.S'-tss; as 

"clii.LSAS^; °”1'- 01 

Son Gabriel, dl “.■.SiVlff,'" Sth ’ 
Wiggins. Charles W. Sunt c. 

Sch . Santa Rosa, C , .l,f" P 5V BC |°“|™» C °- 
Willey, Walter O. M.A *42 tt„s„ , ’ .. 
Bevedy h'iUs 1 . CahE.fL^ * cb ’ 

of Southern Calif.; Supt . Ga' rv «v 
Dist.. South San Gabnel.Calif S 
Williams. James H.. B.A.’29 HarH— c- ' 
mons Umv ; M.S. '34. WD’.'fl E ,m ; 
Southern Calif.; Deputy Supt. of Citv 
Sch , Richmond, Calif!, since 1950. C,ty 
Williams, Joseph Post. A.B.'33, Univ r,e 
Colo.; M.A.52, Stanford Univ • Sunt" Sr 
Tulare Co. Sch , Visalia? Calif’" kiZTmt 
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Wilson. Bryan O.. B.A.’28, Univ. of Mont j 
M.A. ’36. Univ. of Calif.; Contra Costa Co 
Supt. of Sch., Martinez, Calif., since 1932. 
Wilson. James H.. A.B.’13, Sterling Col.; 

A. M.’2S, Univ. of Chicago; Coordinator of 
Curriculum, Vista H. S., Vista. Calif, 
since 1952, 

Wilson, William M., A.B.’27, Univ. of Calif; 
Supt. of City Sch., Grass Valley, Calif, 
since 1952. 

Wolfson, Leo, B S.'27, Univ. of Ariz.; MS. 
’33. Univ. of Southern Calif.; Dist. Supt. 
of Joint Union H.S. Dist. and Reedley 
Col., Reedley, Calif., since 1950. 

Wollen, Lloyd P., B.S.’31. Kansas State 

Tchrs. Col.; Prm. and Dist. Supt. of Sch. 
Bishop, Calif., since 1949. 

Wolzak, Heiltje. Mono Co. Supt. of Sch, 
Bridgeport, Calif., since 1950. 

Wright. Frank Moore. A.B.’lfi, Whittier 
Col.; M A.’30, Ed D.’SO. Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Assoc. State Supt. of Pub. Instr.. 
Sacramento. Calif., since 1947. 

Wright, Henry L.. Kistner. Wright and 
Wright, 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles. Calit. 
Wyland. Ray O., A.B.’IS, Univ. of 111-! 

B. S.’IS, Garrett Biblical Inst.; M.A.Z». 
Ph.D.’34, Columbia Univ. Address: P. U- 
Box 502, Tujunga, Calif. 

Wynn. Wiltiam J.. B.A.’47, Univ. of Cahf. 
Los Angeles; Dist. Supt. of Elem. Sch., 
Big Bear Lake, Calif., since 1947. 

Youngs, Grant Barton, A.B/29, Univ. <• 
Calif.. Berkeley; Asst. Supt., Plumas .“>• 
Unified Sch. Dist., Quincy, Calif., »'"« 
1949. 

2iegler. Walter J, A.A.'38, Fullerton Jr- 
Col. (Calif.); A.B/41, Santa Barbara Col. 
Supt. of Reef-Sunset Union Elem Sch. 
Dist , Avenal, Calif., since 1945. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
California State Library, Mabet R- GlHis, 
Libn , Sacramento, Calif. 

California Test Bureau. Ethel M. Clark, 
Pres., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chico State Col . Library, Chico, Calif. 
Claremont Col., Periodicals Library, Harper 
Hill, Claremont, Calif. 

Division of Library and Textbook Activities. 
H. S, 1205 W. Pico Blvd , Los Angeles. 
15, Calif. 

Herlong Elem. Sch. Dist , Lassen Co., Her- 
long, Calif. 

Long Beach Unified Sch. Dist., c/o D. A- 
Newcomb, Supt., Long Beach. Cain. 
Loyola Univ., Library, Los Angeles, Calif 
Mills Col., Library, Oakland, Calif* 
Roosevelt Sch , Burlingame, Calif. 

San Diego State Col., Library, San Dieg°. 
Calif. 

Santa Barbara County Schools, Library. 

Educ. Serv. Center, Goleta, Cahf. 

Santa Maria Union H. S. Dist, Santa Maria, 
Cahf. 

Superintendent, San Diego County Sch., 205 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 


Teachers Professional Library, c/o Bd. of 
Educ,, Long Beach, Calif. 

Tchrs. Prof. Library, Kern Co. Union H. S. 
Dist., Bakersfield, Calif. 
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Lackemann, Luise M., A.B/38, Denver 
Univ.; Prin., Steck Elem. Sch., Denver, 
Colo., since 1948. 

Leake, James D.. A.B/25, B.S/25, Drury 
Col.* M.A/3Q, Univ. of Colo.; Ed.D/49, 
Univ. of Denver; Supvr., Evaluation and 
Testing, Pub. Sch., Denver, Colo., since 
1951. 

Lefebvre. V. L., B. S/48, Minn. State Tchrs. 
Co!., Bemidji; M.A/SI, Colo, State Col. 
of Educ.; Supt. of Washington Co. H. S. 
System, Akron, Colo., since 1953. 
Leftwich, Stanley A., A.B.Mfl, Univ. of Den- 
ver; Supt. of Rural Sch. Dist. 70, Pueblo, 
Colo., since 1947. 

Leise, George, B.S.’39, Colo. Agrl. and Mech. 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Waverly, Ft. Collins, 
Colo., 1951-52. Address: Carr, Colo. 
Lesher, D. B., A.B/21, Colo. Col.; M.A/33. 
Univ. of Denver; Ed. D/46, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 5, Fort 
Collins, Colo., since 1944. 

Lester, Vincil S., M.A.’41, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1, Cortez, 
Colo., since 1945. 

Llenert, Charles, B.Ed.’37, Southern 111. 
Univ.; M.S.’41, Univ. of 111.; Supt. of 
Sch. Dist. 40, Pierce, Colo., since 1951. 
Lowry, Alex J., B.A/40, Univ. of Redlands; 
M.A/50, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt. 
of Edison-Hayden Sch. Dist. 2, Hayden, 
Colo., since 1950. 

McDivItt, W. L., M.A/47, Colo. State Cot. 
of Educ.; Dean, La Junta Jr. Col., La- 
Junta, Colo., since 1952. 

McTaggart, Dan L., B.M.E/29. North- 
western Univ.; Supt. of Joint Sch. Dist. 
10, Bayfield, Colo., since 1949. 

Marks, S. E„ American Sch. Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 1 

Mathias, Henry Edwin, A.B/23, A.M/Z4, 
Univ, of Mo.; Dean of the Lower Div. 
and Dir. of Admissions, Colo. Col., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Mickelson, Peter Palmer, A.B.'3S, State 
Tchrs. Col., Mayville, N. Dak.; A.M.'39, 
Ph.D.'41, Univ. of Colo.; Pres., Western 
State Col. of Colo., Gunnison, Colo., since 
1946. 

Miller, Fletcher M-, A.B/15, Univ, of Ohio; 
M.A/28. Western State Col. ol Colo.; 
Asst. Supt., Jefferson Co. Pub. Sch., 
Golden, Colo., since 1951. 

Miller, Graham R., E, M/24, Colo. Sch. of 
Mines; M.S/41, Colo. A. and M. Cot.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch. for Bus. Serv., Denver, 
Colo., since 1946. 

MJnrar, Craig P., A.B/23, Iowa Wesleyan 
Col,; M.A/30, State Univ. of Iowa; Exec. 
Secy., Colo. Educ. Assn., Denver, Colo., 
since 1944. 

Monell. Ralph p., A.B/26, A.M/39. Colo . 
Col.; Supt., Sch. Dist. 1, Canon City, 
Colo., aince 1950. 

M °?re. Harold E.. A.B/24. Ind. State Tchra. 
Col.; M.A.'29, Ed.D/45. Ind. Univ.; Dean, 
Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Denver, Denver, 
CoJo., aince 1953. 

Morle, Alvin L., M.Ed/49, Univ. of Colo.. 
Supt. or Sch. Dist. 4. Springfield, Co! o.. 
since 1952. 

Mullins, Cecil, B.S. In Ed/31. Univ. of Atk.; 
M.A. 34, Univ. ot Colo.; Supt. o! Consol. 
Sch. DUt. 7, Del Norte, Colo., aince 1946. 
Naylor, Robert G.. B.A/40. M.A/50, Univ. 
*J Denver; Supt. o! Union 11. S. Dist.. 
Kremmling. Colo., aince 1951. 


Nicholson, I. J., B. A/49, Univ. of Colo.; 
M. A/52, Western State Col. (Colo.); 
Supt. of Sch., DeBeque, Colo., since 1952. 
Nolte, M. C., A.B/37, Simpson Col.; M.S. 
’48, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Gunni- 
son, Colo., since 1953. 

Oberholtzer, Kenneth E„ B. S/24, Univ. of 
111.; M. S/28, Agrl. and Mech. Col. of 
Texas; Ph. D/37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Pres., American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin., 1951-52; Supt. of Sch„ Denver, 
Colo., since 1947. 

Pendleton, Claud B., A.B/21, A.M/22, 

Univ. of Denver; Prin., Byers Jr. H. S., 
Denver, Colo., since 1950. 

Penttila, Rayno William, B.S/31, Mont. 
State Col.; A.M/53, Western State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Consol. Ute Agency, Igna- 
cio, Colo., since 1947- 

Pickens, Tom H., B. A/38, M.P.S/47, Univ. 
of Cola.; Supt. of Sch., Las Animas, 
Colo., since 1953. 

Plachy, Fred J., B.S/27, Huron Col.; A.M. 
’31, Univ, of Nebr. ; Ed. D/50, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; Pres., Adams State Col., 
Alamosa, Colo., since 1952. 

Powell, Holland, M. E/42, Colo. Agrl, and 
Mech. Col.; Supt. of Lower Valley Area, 
Mesa Co. Valley Sch. Dist. 51, Fruita, 
Colo., since 1952. 

Pratt, Philip S., A.B/2S, Western State 
Col. of Colo.; M. S/38, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; Supt., Sch. Dist. 1, Montrose, 
Colo. 

Ranum, Iver C., B. A/34, Luther Col.; M.A. 
'46, Denver Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 50, 
Westminster, Colo,, since 1948. 

Rea, Charles Dale, B.S/36, Colo. A. and M. 
Col.; M. S/40, Univ. of Southern Calif,; 
Ed.D/52, Univ. of Colo.; Pres, of Fort 
Lewis A. and M. Col,, Hesperus, Colo., 
since 1949. 

Rebell, Milton C., B.S/32, M.S/39, Univ. of 
Denver; Admin. Asst., Pub. Sch., Denver, 
Colo., since 1946. 

Reiva, James T., A.B/30, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; M. A/35, Columbia Univ.; Prin. 
of Morey Jr. H. S., Denver, Colo., since 
1949. 

Rishel, John B.. Ph.B/15, M.A/26, Buck- 
nell Univ.; Prin., Westwood Jr. H.S., 
Denver, Colo., since 1950. 

Robertson, Estil G„ B.A.'3S, M. A/41, Colo. 
State Col. of Educ., Greeley; Supt. of 
Rio Blanco Co. Dist, 1, Meeker, Colo., 
1952-53. 

Ross, William R., B.S/21, M.S/24, Colo. 
Agfl. and Mech. Col.; Ph.D/40, Colo. 
State Col. o! Educ.; Pres, of Colo. State 
Col. of Educ., Greeley, Colo., since 1948. 
Rugg, Earle U.. A-B/15, A.M/57, Univ. of 
111.; Ph. D/23, Columbia Univ.; Head. 
Div. of Educ., Colo. State Col. of Educ., 
Greeley, Colo , since 1923. 

Rule. Philip, B. A/31, M.A/38. Univ. of 
Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Dist. 11, La Junta, 
Colo., since 1951. 

Samuels, Isidore, A.B/12, Park Col,; I.L.B. 
'18, Univ. of Kansas City- Member, Bd. of 
Educ.. Denver, Colo,, »mce 1943. 

Sanborn, Kent L-. A.B/12, Clark Unfv.; 

A. M/30, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch. 
Dist. 17, Longmont, Colo, since >934. 
Simmons. L. V., B.A/32, M.Ed/47, Univ. 
ot Buflslo; Supt, ot Sch. Dist. 4, Rocky 
Ford, Colo., since 194S. 
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Dale, Gilbert R., B.A.’2S, Southwestern Col. 
(Okla.); M.A. 36, Umv. of Ark.; M .A/44, 
Columbia Univ.; Ed.D.’46, Univ. of Mo.; 
Chmn., Div. of Social Studies, Adams 
State Col., Alamosa, Colo , since 1946. 
Davis, Charles H., Jr., A.B.’33, M.A/40, 
Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 60, 
Pueblo, Colo., since 1952. 

Davis, (Mrs.) Frances R., A.B/4I, Univ. of 
Denver, Prin., Beach Ct. Sch., Denver, 
Colo,, since 1941. 

Dodge, Norman Barnes, A.B/35, A. M/38, 
Brown Univ.j Ed.B/39, R. I. Col. of 
Educ. ; Dean of the Faculty, Colo. 
Woman's Col., Denver, Colo., since 1952. 
Douglass, Harl R , A.B/15, M.A.’2I, Univ. 
of Mo ; Ph. D/27, Stanford Univ.; Dir., 
Col. of Educ., Univ. of Colo., Boulder, 
Colo , since 1940. 

Dunning, Howard, B.A.’37, Northwestern 
State Col. (Okla.) ; M.A.’49, Western 

State Col. of Colo. ; Supt. of Cripple 
Creek-Victor Sch. Dist. 1, Cripple Creek, 
Colo , since 1950. 

Eckhoff, (Colonel) Harry C., B.S.'24, Central 
Mo. Col.; Dir, of Personnel Services, Ent 
Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
since 1953. 

Edwards. Walter L.. B.S.'34, Iowa Wes- 
leyan Col.; M.A.'50, Univ. of Iowa: Supt. 
of Sch, Dist 30, Estes Park, Colo., since 
1952. 

Ehrenkrook, Wymond J., A.B.’37. M.A.’46. 
Univ. of Denver; Prin., East H.S.. Den- 
ver, Colo., since 1952. 

Filinger, Charles J.. B.S.'20, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col, Emporia; M. A/32, Univ. of 
Colo.; Supt. of Joint Sch. Dist, 1, Basalt, 
Colo., since 1951. 

FiteSimmons, Warren B., A B.'40, M .A/45, 
Colo. Col.; Supt. of Sch. Derby, Colo. 
Fowler, Homer, M.A.'41, Colo State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Joint Sch. Dist. 26. 
Fowler, Colo., since 1949. 

Franzen, Carl B., A.B.'36. Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Kearney; M. A/39, Univ. of Colo.; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 3, Fort Morgan, Colo’ 
since 1952. 

Freeman, Charles W„ B.S.'37, Fort Hays 
Kansas State Col.; Supt.. Cache La Poudre 
Consol. Sch. Dist. 64, La Porte. Colo., 
since 1951. 

°« n ; o «V. fJoyd A.. A B.'26, M.A.’32, Colo. 
State Col of Educ.; Ph D.’40, Yale Univ.; 

Trart rnl E = U 5’n Slnce t D ean of thi 
Grad. CoL and Dir. of the Sch. of Educ.. 
Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo , since 1949! 
Gibson, Ralph, American Sch. Supply Co 
Denver, Colo. trv ’ 

Gilchrist, John A., A B/28, Colo State Col. 
of Educ.; M.A/ 34, Univ. of Colo • Siint 
of Moffat Co. H. S. and Pub. Sch^Dist 
Craig, Colo., since 1948. ’ **** 5 > 

Githens, Donald W., B.A/34, Parsons Col • 
M.A. 4 6, State Um». of Iowa; R ep D C 
Heath and Co , Longmont, Colo.,’ since 

Glendmning, Katherine S, B.S.’Z6, M.A ’48 
Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; Elem.Prin ’ 
Bryant-Webster Sch., Denver, Colo., since 


Colo , since 194S. 


Greear, Harold L., B.S/28, M.S/29, Colo. 
A. and M. Col.; Supt. of Union H. b., 
Yampa, Colo., since 1949. 

Grieder, Calvin. B.A,’27. Univ. of Dubuque; 
M.A. ’36, Ph. D/38, State Univ. of Iowa. 
Prof, of Sch. Admin., Col. of Educ., Umv. 
of Colo., Boulder, Colo., since 1940. 
Grimes, Leslie K„ A.B/22, A.M/34. Univ. 
of Mo.; Ed.D.’44, Wash. Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch. Dist. 6, Greeley, Colo., since 1951. 
Hanson, Leslie S., Supt. of Sch. Dist. 47, 
Lyons, Colo. . , 

Hargrave, Charles H., B. A/51, Univ. o 
Colo.; Graduate Student, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder, Colo., since 1953. 

Hatcher. William H.. M.A/48, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; B.A.’33, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col, Peru; Supt. of Sargent Consol. Sch. 

Dist. 3, Monte Vista, Colo., since 1952. 
Heacock, Elirabeth H.. Prin., Smedley Elem. 
Sch., Denver, Colo. 

Hinderman, Roy A., B S.’28, Univ. of Minn J 
M.S.’29, Ph.D/38. Univ. of Wis.. **«■ 
Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Sec. and Adult 
Educ., Denver, Colo., since 1946. 

Hinkley, William C., M.A/38, Univ. Cl 
Mich.; Supt. of joint Sch. Dist. 
Aurora, Colo., since 1949. 

Holm, Peter C., A.B/20, Colo. Col.: M.A.Z7, 
Univ. of Denver: Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
ver, Colo., since 1950. 

Homsher, Ruth Ann, A.B/30, Colo. 5 * 
Col. of Educ.; M.A. 50, Univ. of Denver, 
Prin. of Cory Elem. Sch., Denver, Colo.. 
since 1947. ... 

Hopper, J. Victor, B.Ed/41, Western II • 

State Col.; M.A/47, Stanford Univ., Asst 

Prof, of Educ., Colo. Col.. Coloraoo 
Springs, Colo., since 1951. 

Hughes, Mary E., A.B/3I, Univ. cl DenveO 
A.M/36, Columbia Univ.; Pnn , Emerson 
Elem. Sch., Denver, Colo., since 195Z. 
Igo, Henry J., M.S/29, Colo. A. and W* 
Col.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1. Glenwooa 
Springs, Colo., since 1948. 

Irwin, Frank L, B.S/20, M.S/39. Ka=’ 3S 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; Danmer w. 
Supt. of Sch , Fort Collins, Colo., smc 
1948. r . 

Jenkins, Ralph D., A.B/28. Colo. State Co . 
of Educ.; A.M/33. Tchrs. Col, Colutno 1 * 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., E n g' ew ° od - n y.n 
1934-53. Address: 2760 South Ogden, 
Englewood, Colo. - 

Kamm, M. G., American Sch. Supply •> 
Denver, Colo. 

Kantor, Leon L.. B.S/46, Bowling. G/een 
State Univ.; M.Ed/47, Springfield t-ou, 
Supt. of Reorganized Sch. Dist. 13, W 
Colo., since 1951. . 

Kaupp, (Mrs.) Eugenia, Prin. of Baker ) ■ 
H. S., Denver, Colo. 

Keath, Mary Lee, B.S. in Genl. Sc/26, Kan- 
sas State Col. of Agr. and Applied I 
ence; B.S. in Lib. Sc/30, Columbia Univ.. 
Dir., Dept, of Lib. Serv., Pub. Sch , wen 
ver, Colo., since 1946. , 

Kettle, Frances E., B.S/17, Co , 10 * I’inffe! 
Col.; Custer Co. Supt. of Sch., WestcliB*. 
Colo , since 1948. ,,, 

Ktmmel, (Mrs.) Grace G., A B/34, M-A* • 
Umv. of Denver; Prin. of Alcott Elem- 
Sch., Denver, Colo., since 1947. , 

Kunsmiller, Dorothea, B A ’47, Univ. ° 
Denver; Member, Bd. of. Educ., Den ” ■ ■ 
Colo., since 1931, and Vicepres.. * in ” 
1951. 
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Champlin, George R., B.S/30, R. I. State 
Col.; Ed.D.’3$, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Windham Sch., Willi- 
mantic, Conn., since 1948. 

Chatterton, Arthur E., Ph.B/16, Yale Univ.; 
M.A/47, Univ. of Conn.; Supt., Vernon 
Pub. Sch., Rockville, Conn., since 1945. 
Chittenden, Harold E-, A.B/09, Yale Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Naugatuck, Conn., since 
1918. 

Chubbuck, R. Daniel, B.S/31, Univ. of 
Conn.; M.A/47, Pb. D/51, Yale Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Glastonbury, Conn., since 
1953. 

Collier, Paul D., M.A/2S, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ,; Chief, Bureau of Youth 
Serv., State Dept, of Educ., Hartford, 
Conn., since 1931. 

Comeau, Emille J., Bd. of Educ., Newing- 
ton, Conn. 

Coulter, Isabel M., B. S. ’Jo, M.A. ’45. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ. ; Supt. of Sch,, 
Waterford, Conn., since 1946. 

Coulter, Kenneth C., A.B/30, Ohio Univ.; 
M,A.'34, Ed.D.’47, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Greenwich, 
Conn., since 1952. 

Cox, A. W. f B.S.*30, Univ. of Mass.; M.A. 
'45, Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Guilford, 
Conn., since 1940. 

Crouch, T. Allen, A.B/32, Brown Univ.; 
M.A.*37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Stonington, Conn., since 
1945. 

Curran, Timothy Edwin. B.A.’14, Col. of the 
Holy Cross; M. A/48, Yale and State 
Tchrs. Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of 
Elem. Sch., New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. 


Curtis, 

M.S. 

Sch., 

Davis, 

Col. 

Col.. 

Sch., 

Dean. 

'49, 


William H., B.S/30, Tufts Col.; 
in Ed. ’44, Univ. of Conn.; Supt. of 
Wallingford, Conn., since 1944. 
Stewart G.. A.B/42, Westminster 
(Pa.); M.A. *47. N. Y. State Tchrs. 
Albany; Admin. Asst, to Supt. of 
Stratford, Conn., since 1951. 
Stuart E.. B.S/33. Ed.M/35. D.Ed. 
Boston Univ.; Prof, of Educ. and 
of Elem. Educ., Tchrs. Col. of Conn., 
Britain, Conn., since 1949. 


Doherty, Joseph B., A.B/31, Boston Col.; 
Ed.M/42, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
East Hampton, Conn., aince 1951. 


Donahue, Edward F., B. S/42, Tchrs. Col. 
of Conn.; M.A/47, Yale Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch., Montville, Conn., since 1953. 


Duckworth. Irene G.. Agency Mgr., The 
Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn., since 
1647. 


Engleman, Finis Ewing, B.S. '20. Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; M.A/28, Univ. of Mo.; 
Ph.D/34, Yale Univ.; Commr. of Educ., 
State Dept, of Educ., Hartford, Conn., 
since 194 b. 


Parr, John C., A.B/31, Bowdoln Col.; M.Ed. 
'41. Univ. ol N. 11.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Southington, Conn., since 1953. 

Fay. Raymond J., A.B/29, M.A/31. Tufts 
Col.; |'h.D/43. Yals Univ.; Consultant. 
Slats Dept, of Educ., Hartford, Conn.. 
•Inc* 1949. 


Fisher. Royal 0„ A.71/23. B.S. In Ed/24, 
Univ, of Vl: M.A/31. Bales Col.: 
Supvg. prin_. George Hersey Robertson 
Sch.. South Coventry, Conn., tine* 1957. 


Flaharty, William H., B.S. '28, Franklin and 
Marshall Coi. ; Ed. M/32, Rutgers Univ.; 
Ed. D/47, Columbia Untv.; Deputy 
Commr. of Educ., State Dept, of Educ., 
Hartford, Conn., since 1949. 

Flanagan, Russell J., B.A/27, M.A. MO, Yale 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of 
Bus, Affairs, New Haven, Conn., since 
1948. 

Fontane, Patrick Earl, Jr,, B.S/37, Univ. 
of Conn.; M. A/42, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvr. and Dir., Waterbury Branch, Univ. 
of Conn., Waterbury, Conn., since 1948. 

Foran, Joseph A.. B. A/37, M. A/43, Yale 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Milford, Conn., since 
1946. 


Forbes, Ernest F-, B. S/23, Ed.M/34, Univ. 
of N. H. ; D. Ed/49. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., New Britain, Conn., 1947- 
53. 

Formica, Frank A., B.S/3S, Niagara Univ.; 
B. Ed/36, Tchrs. Cot. of Conn.; M.Ed. 
’5Z, Hillyer Col.; Supvg. Prin. of Elem. 
Sch., Tolland, Conn., since 1950. 

Fuller, Edward H., A.B/12, A.M/16. Bates 
Col.; M.A. *32, Ed.D/37. New York Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ridgefield, Conn., since 
1948- 

Fuller, Harvey, B.B.A/28, Boston Univ.; 
M. A/35, Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Wethersfield, Conn., since 1945. 

Garrepy, Leo E., Supvg. Prin., Center Sch., 
Norfolk, Conn., since 1951. 

Gillis, William E„ B.S/18, R. 1. State 
Coi.; B Ed/37, New Haven State Tchrs. 
Col.; M. Ed/42, Univ. of Conn.; Seey.- 
Treas. of Conn. Assn, of Pub. Sch. 
Supts., since 1953. Address: 137 Baxter 
Road, Hyannis, Mass. 

Gilmartin, John G., A.B/12, L.H.D/39, Col. 
of the Holy Cross; Supt. of Sch., Water, 
bury, Conn., since 1945. 

Goodrich. John W., B.S/25. Univ. of Conn.; 
A. M/32, Tchrs. Col,, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of City Sch., Middletown. Conn., 
since 1948. 

Graff, George E., M.S. in Ed/31. N. Y. 
State Col. for Tchrs., Albany; Supt. of 
Rural Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Rock- 
ville, Conn., since 1948. 

Griffin, Orwin Bradford, A.B.’IS. A.M/I7, 
Boston Univ.; Ph.D/28. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. o! Sch., Litchfield, Conn., since 
1929. 

Griswold, Wilber R.. B.S/38. Trinity Col.; 
M.A/47, Univ. ol Conn.; Supvr. of Hart- 
ford Branch, Univ. of Conn., Hartford, 
Conn., since 1946. 

Gustin, Margaret Catherine. B.S. in Ed/19, 
Univ. of Mo.; M. A/26, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supvr. of Elem. Sch., Slate 
Dept, of Educ., Unlonvllle, Conn., since 
1931. 

Htpgood, Charles G.. B.S.E/31, M.A/36. 
Boston Univ.; Ed. D/53, Harvard Univ.; 
Dtst. Supt. of Sch.. State Dept, of Educ.. 
Unionvilie, Conn., since 1953. 


Hay. George A. F.. M. A/27, Colo. Slate Col. 
of Educ.: Supt. of Sch , Old Lyme, Conn., 
since 1950. 


Hays. R. Vernon. B.Sc/28, M.A/JJ, Untv. 
of Ilrhr.: Ed.M/38. Harvard Uolv.j Supt. 
ol Sch., East Haven, Conn„ since 1953. 
Hellmann. Waller 1!.. B.S/2*. Middlebury 
Cot.; M.A/44. Yale Uni*.; Pro!. Diploma 
*49, Tchrs. Col-, Columbia Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., FafrSefd, Conn., imu 194'}, 
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Mac., and Dir. of Placement. Colo. A. & 
M. Col.. Fort Collins, Colo. 

Smith, G, S ld. J... _«• *£ 


sat; M.Ed.'Sl." Univ. of , Co '°\' 

Pub. Sch. Dist. 1, Trinidad, Colo., 

Snyder, Clarence A.. B.S/25, MS/37. Colo 
A. & M. Col.; Admin., Co. Jt. Sch. Dist. 

50, Delta, Colo. 

Spltzer, Ben R.. A.B/26 McPherson Col; 

M a *44, Colo. State Col. of Educ.. Supt. 
of Central Pub. Sch.. Clifton. Colo., smce 
1946. . . „ , 

St.Jorf, G.or,. E., A.B.'32. Wh.tt,,, C«l.i 
A.B.'33. M. A/35, Western State Col. of 
Colo., Gunnison; Supt. of Sch., Paonia. 
Della Co., Colo., since 1943. 

Slcv.nl, P»ul C.. A.B ’26. M.A.-26. Univ. nt 
Denver; Supt. of Sch. Dist. R-l. Jeffer- 
son Co., Golden, Colo. 

Stockton. Joe B.. A.B.’34, Central State 
Col. (Okla.) ; Master's '42. Okla. A. & 
M. Col.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 97, Gilcrest. 
Colo., since 1948. 

Summers. Hugh O.. A.B.’37. Aril. State 
Col., Tempe; M.A.’4S. Ari*. State Col.. 
Flagstaff; Supt. of Co. H. S. System, 
Montrose, Colo , since 1950. 

Swartz, R. D.. B.A.'40. Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Wayne; M.Ed.'43. Univ. of Mont.; 
Supt. of Rto Blanco Co. Sch. Dist. 1, 
Meeker. Colo., since 1953. 

Taylor, Burns E„ A.B/38, M.S/39, Fort 
Hays Kansas State Col.; Ed.D. St, Univ. 
of Denver; Asst. Commr. of Educ., State 
Dept, of Edue., Denver, Colo., since 1952. 
Thomann, Frank C., B.A/19. Univ. of Kan- 
sas; M. A/28, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Eaton. Colo., aince 1949. 

Tozer, George E., A.B.'14, Nebr. Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A.’2B, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 4, Windsor, Colo., 
since 1931. 

Traylor, Frank A., Member, Bd. of Educ., 
Denver, Colo., since 1947. 

Troxel, Oliver L-. B.S/14. North Central 
Col.; A.M.’Z2, Ph.D.'Z6, Univ. of Mum.; 
Prof, of Educ. Admin., Coto. State Col. 
of Educ., Greeley, Colo., since 1929. 

Vest, II. Grant, M.S.'38, Brigham Young 
Univ.; State Commr. of Educ., State Dept, 
of Educ., Denver, Colo , since 1953. 
Vikan, Walter L.. B.A.'21, Univ. of N. 
Dak.; M. Ed/40. Univ. of Colo.: Supt. of 
Sch. Diet. 27. Brighton, Colo., aince 1942. 


Supt. of Meia Co. Sch. Dist. SI, Upper 
Valley Area, Grand Junction, Coto., smce 
1951. 

Walker, Cary D.. Pub. Sch., Denver, Colo. 

Address : 294S Pontiac St., Denver, Coto. 
Walters. Newell B., A.B.'32, M.A/40. Univ. 
of Denver: Ezec. Secy., Denver Pub. Sch. 
Employees’ Pension and Benefit Assn., 
Ezec. Secy., Denver Sch. Employees' 
Council, Denver, Colo, since 1945. 
Wasson. Roy J., B. A/20, Cornell Univ.; 
M.A.'29. Columbia Univ.; Ph.D/40. Colo. 
State Cot of Educ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 
11, Colorado Springs, Colo., since 1942. 
Weber, Joseph C.. B.A.'Jt. St. Ambrose 
Cot; M.a/ 39, Colo. State Cot of Educ.; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 2. Leadvilie. Colo., 
since 1947. 


Welch, Tano E„ A.A.-40 Trinidad Jr. Cr •. 
A.B.'42. A.M/46 Adam. State Col., 

Prtn., H. S., Trinidad, Colo. 

"ssMZ&PJg&z 

Colo. H. S. Activities Assn., Denv 
Colo , since 1948. 

Winkler, Pauline C., A.B. 23. Co o. St 
Col. of Educ.; M. A/33, Colo. A. ana i> 
Col.; Prin. of McKinley Elem. Sch.. De 


:, Colo , smce 1946. , . 

Worley, Vivienne S., M.A/31. a . 

Denver; Prin. of Asbury Elem. Sch.. Den 

Vr V .";r. C °BrVna,d F, B.S. 1, ^40 ^ 

Yo“”“ Alhed B„ B.S.'29, Bakrr «*;; 
M. A/36, Univ. of Kansas , Supt. 

Dist. 14, Lamar. Colo., since 19* • 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Commissioner of Educ., State Dept, o 
Educ., Denver, Colo. _ 

Colo. State Col. of Educ., Library. Greeley. 
Colo. 

CONNECTICUT 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
hm, John C.. B. A/34, M.A.*37. Ed.D- 
i, N. Y. Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 


London, Conn., since 1948. 


Hiram Col*; 


and Planning. State Dept, of Educ.. n 
ford, Conn., since 1938. . . 

Barrows, Mildred K.. B.S/33. Boston 

M.A/39. Trinity Col.; Asst. Prot.i Lifc 
Col. of Conn., and Prin., Stanley 
Sch., New Britain, Conn., smce 1937. 

Bartman, (Mrs.) Julia K-. A.B. . 0 f 

Col.; M. A/43, Univ. of Conn.. 
Extension and Field Serv... St 
Col., Willimantic, Conn., since 
Bennet, Elizabeth M., 64 Benton St.. 

Chester, Conn. et.te 

Bixby, Arthur ^ ' S ' ^ p j M^4 2? B o »t on 

Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg; Ed.M. « t 
Univ.; Supt. of Rural Sch.. State u 
of Educ., Pomfret. Conn. g tiM 

Black. Robert H., B A/33. N. c ^ lumbll 

Tchrs. Col.. Buffalo: M.A. 39. £ Conn „ 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Hartioro. 
mince 1951. , 

Brown, Robert H.. Jr., B.S/3L 

Col.; M.A/39. Columbia «"^Uon. Conn.. 
Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Madison. c 
since 1942. ,, v 


Butler, Huldah Anne. B.S. «»**“• »jath*n 
•43, Boston Univ.; Supvg. Frin.. • |9Jt 
Hale Sch., Manchester, Conn., »*“« 
Butterfield. Richard D.. A.B/30. D»^ t . 
Col.; B.F. A/34, Yale Univ.; Sch. 


Nichols & ^Butterfield. Archts.. vV *‘ 

Hartford, Conn., since 1939. . 

Carson. J. O.. B.Ed/39. Southern III. 

M.A. '40. George Peabody Cot. 'or * t. 

Dir. of Elem. Educ.. Dept, of Educ- 
ford. Conn. . .„ n . 

Chaffee. Charles E-. B* 5 *?, 7 * U n!”“*DE d ' 
Univ.; A.M/31. Bucknell Univ.^ ^ 

'39. New York Univ.; Supt. 

Stratford, Conn., since !«45. 
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Mahoney, Robert H., A.B.'I?, Col. of the 
Holy Cross; A.M.’IS, Ph.D.’22, Catholic 
Univ, of America; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Hartford, Conn., since 1951. 

Manges, Andrew J., A.B/32, Manchester 
Col.; M.S. in Ed. '41, Butler Univ.; Supt. 
of Rural Educ., Willimantic, Conn., since 
19S3. 

Marland, S. P., Jr., A,B.*35, M.A/50. Univ. 
of Conn.; Supt. of Sch., Darien, Conn., 
since 19 48. 

Mathers, Albert P., B.S. '35, A.M.’43, Boston 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., New Canaan. Conn., 
since 1946, 


Mendel, Augusta, B,S.'34, M.A/44. New 
York Univ.; Asst. Bupt. of Sch., Bridge- 
port, Conn., since 1951. 

Metlicka, Albert J., B.S.’37, M,A.'38. New 
York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Southbury, 
Conn., since 1952. 

Moody, Van Buren, A.B.'12, A.M/15, Har- 
vard l/niv.; Supt. of Town Sch., Middle- 
town, Conn., 1925-53 (retired). 

Moon, Glenn W., B.A,’24, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col-; M.A.*31, Columbia Univ.; Prin., 
Walter R. Dolan Jr. H.S., Stamford, Conn., 
since 1949. 

Moore, Simon H., B.S. in Ed.’34, State Tchrs. 
Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; M.A.’47, Univ. 
of Conn.; Supt. of Sch., Cromwell. Conn., 
since 1950. 

Moroney, Helen G., B.S.'32, M.A.’40, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ. , Supvg. Prin., Salem 
Sch., Naugatuck, Conn., since 1933. 

Morse, Seavey D., B S.’30, St. Lawrence 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Thomaston, Conn., 
since 1953. 


Murphy, Albert J., B.S.’28, Bridgewater 
Tchrs. Col.; Ed.M.‘31, Boston Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Putnam, Conn., since 1949. 
Murphy, Charles E-. B.S/3I, Univ. of Conn.; 
M.A. ’39, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Danielson, Conn., since 1953. 

Nason. Doris E., B.S. in Ed.’47. Ed.M.’48, 
Ed.D.’Sl, Boston Univ.; Asst. Prof, of 
Educ., Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn., since 
1950. 

Neuwien, Reginald, B.A/26, Loyola Col.; 
M.A .'32, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt, of Sch., Stamford, Conn. 

Nichols, Marjorie H., B.S. in Ed. '37. Mass. 
State Tchrs. Col., North Adams; M.A/42, 
Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; State Supvr., 
Dept, of Rural Educ., North East Dist., 
Putnam, Conn., since 1949. 

Nolan, Thomas F., A.B.T3, Col. of the Holy 
Cross; A.M.’5Q, Univ. of Conn.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Waterbury, Conn., since 


Nybakken, Ernest 0., B.A.’28. Concordia 
Col.; M,A.‘36, Univ. of Minn.; Chief. Bur. 
of Rural Supvy. Serv., State Dept, of 
Educ., Hartford, Conn., since 1949. 
O’Brien, Justin L-, B.A.’26, Col. of the Holy 
Cross; M.A.‘37, New York Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., New Haven, Conn., since 1940. 
°’Hara, James L., A.B/25, A.M/32. Bates 
Col.; Ph.D.’36, Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Derby, Conn., since 1944. 

Palapoli, Leonard G.. B.S. in Ed.*31, Mass. 
State Tchrs. Col., Bridgewater; Ed.M/46, 
Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Plainfield, 
Conn., since 1951. 

Patterson. Heten. B.S/33, Boston Univ.; 
M.A/40. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; 
Elem. Supvr., West Ave. Sch., South Nor- 
walk, Conn., since 1947. 


Penley, Ferdinand J., B.S. ’18, Univ. of 
Maine; M.A. ’26, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Rural Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Union- 
ville, Conn., 1919-53 (retired). 

Perkins, Raymond E., B.S. in Ed.’36. Univ. 
of Maine; M.S. ’43, Univ. of Ark.: Supt. 
of Sch., Bloomfield, Conn., since 1947. 
Perry, William Russell, B.E.'39, Williman- 
tic State Tchrs. Col., (Conn.); M.Ed.’5I, 
Hillyer Col.; Capt., AFROTC, and Prof, of 
Air Science, Univ. of Conn. Address: 
Goshen Road, Pleasure Beach, Waterford, 
Conn. 

‘Piazza, Frank, B.A.’28, Columbia Col. 
(N.Y.) ; M.A.’39, New York Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch,, Bridgeport, Conn., since 
1953. 

Pierpont, Donald W., Provost, Avon Old 
Farms, Avon, Conn. 

Pike, Irving L., B.S. in Ed. ’40, Gorham 
State Tchrs. Col. (Maine); M.A. ’47, Prof. 
Diploma in Elem. Sch. Admin.'48, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Saugatuck Elem. Sch., Westport, Conn. 
Pinkham, Raymond, Supt. of Sch., Branford, 
Conn. 

Poehler, Paul F., Jr., A.B.'30, Dartmouth 
Col.; M.A. *37, Columbia Univ.; Supt, of 
Sch., Wilton. Conn., since 1950. 

Pratt, Lyndon U., B S.’23, Dartmouth Col.; 
A.M.’SO, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Exec. Secy., Conn. Educ. Assn., Hartford, 
Conn., since 1942. 

Price, S. Willard, B.S.’27, Univ. of Idaho; 
Ph.D.'32, Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Green- 
wich, Conn., since 1946. 

Pntzkau, Philo T., B.A/25, Valparaiso 

Univ., Ph.B.’27, M.A/JI, Univ. of C*”- 
cago; Ed.D.'Jl, Tchrs. Col,, Columoia 
Univ.; Asst. Prof, of Educ., Univ. of 
Conn , Storrs, Conn., since 1948. 

Pulsifer, Walter T., A.B.’27, Univ. of N.H.; 
Ed.M.’40, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Portland, Conn., since 1953. 

Bast, Gerhardt E., Ph.B.'28, M.A. '33, Univ. 
of Chicago; Ed.D.’51, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Westport, 
Conn., since 1945. 

Reed, Nona B., M.A. ’29, Columbia Univ.; 
State Dir. and Supvr. of Elem. Educ., 
Bridgeport, Conn., since 1929. 

•Reiche, Karl A., B.L.’09, M.A,’38. Trinity 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Bristol, Conn., since 
1913. 

Reilly, John C., A.B.’30, Upsala Col.; M.A. 
*38, Columbia Univ. ; Supt. of Sch., State 
Dept, of Educ., Chaplin, Conn., since 1945. 
Reuben, Gabriel, B.A.‘48, N. Y. State Tchrs. 
Col., New Paltz , M.A.’49, New York 

Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Bolton Elem. Sch., 
Manchester, Conn., since 1951. 

Rice, CecU L,, B.S. ’32, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col., Pitts burg; M.A. ‘33, Ed.D/44. Tchrs. 
Col,, Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Ad- 
vanced Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Pa.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Supt. of Sch., North 
Haven, Conn., since 1950. 

Riggs, Frank J., Jr., B.S. '49. Univ. of 
Bridgeport; B.S.’Jl, New Haven State 
Tchrs. Col.; Deputy Dir., Conn. Pub. Sch. 
Bldg. Commn., Hartford, Conn., 1951-53. 
Address: 14 Butler Rd., North Haven, 

•Ritch, Charles F-, Jr., A.B.’34, Columbia 
Univ.: A.M.’40. Harvard Univ.; Dir.. Pub. 
Sch. Bldg. Comma., State Office Bldg., 
Hartford, Conn., since 1950. 
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Hempel, Carl H . B.S. in Ed.*41. State 
Tchrs. Col, Hyanrns, Mass.: M.b. 50, 
Univ. of Conn., Pnn. of Wolcott Elem. 
Sch., Waterbary, Conn., since 1947. 

Hill, Clyde Milton, A B ’10, Drury Col.; 
A.M.’IS, Ph D.’26, Columbia Univ.: Ster- 
ling Prof, of Educ. and Chmn., Dept, of 
Educ., Yale Univ , New Haven, Conn., 
since 1926 

Hill, Owen F , B.S ’42, Gorham State Tchrs. 
Col. (Maine) , M A ’49, Ed D.’Sl. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ., Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., New Britain, Conn. 

Hill, Warren G., B S.’39, Gorham State 
Tchrs. Col. (Maine): Ed M.’41, Boston 
Univ , Ed.D.’47, Tchrs. Col , Columbia 
Univ., Asst, to the Pres, New Haven 
State Tchrs. Col, New Haven, Conn, 
since 1947. 

Hirst, Eric A., B.S. and M.A/39, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ., Supt of Rural 
Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Waterbury, 
Conn., since 1950. 

Homiclci, Joseph J., B S. in Ed '42, Mass. 
State Tchrs. Col., Westfield . M S. in Ed. 
’49, Springfield Col.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Someraville, Conn., since 1951 
Hoyt, Carlyle G., B S '26. Middlebury Col.; 
Ph.D.’44, Yale Univ., Supt. of Sch., Fair- 
field, Conn., since 1947. 

Illing, Arthur H., B.S.’20, Wesleyan Univ., 
Ed M.42, Boston Univ., Supt. of Sch, 
Manchester, Conn , since 1935. 

Isham, Charlotte H., B.E '35, Danbury State 
Tchrs. Col. (Conn.) ; M.E/47, Yale Univ ; 
Elem Sch Supvr. for Towns of Bethle- 
hem and Woodbury, Woodbury, Conn. 
♦Jakob, Philip A„ Ph.B.’13, Yale Univ.; 
M A.*22, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Ed D ’39, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Norwalk, Conn., 1932.49 (retired). Ad- 
dress- 130 East Ave, Norwalk, Conn. 
James, Henry J., B A '24. Wesleyan Univ.: 
M.A. 33, Univ of N. H. , Ph.D ’52, Univ. 
of Conn ; Supt. of Sch., Simsbury, Conn., 
since 1935. 

Jensen, Ivar K , B.Ed '39, Tchrs Col. of 
Conn , M A. ’47, Middlebury Col. Ad- 
dress- 343 South Main St.. West Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Joel, Lewm G. Jr, A.B.’39, Dartmouth 
Col.; M.A 46, Yale Univ.-, Supt. of Sch, 
Clinton, Conn , since 1950. 

Johnson, Eleanor M.. Ph.B.’25, Univ of 
Chicago. M.A ’31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.. Managing Editor, American Educ. 
Publications, Editorial Offices, Middle- 
town, Conn , since 1952. 

Johnson, Ralph M. T.. Ph B '21. Sheffield 
Scientific Sch, Yale Univ.; M.A.'40. New 
York Univ., Supt. of Sch, Bethel, Conn., 
since 1946. 

Jorgensen. Albert N., B.A.’21, LL.D/42. Coe 
Col . M.A ’25. Ph.D.'27, State Univ. of 
Iowa. Pres , Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn., 
since 1935. 

Keck, Winston 
of Sec. Sch , 

1953. 

Keller. William E., Ed.D.'5Z, Tchrs. Cot. 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch . West- 
port, Conn, since 1952. 

King, A. Kurtz, B.S .’28, Juniata Col.: M.Ed. 
_ ’3^. Rutgers Univ.; Ed.D.'50, Univ. of Pa., 
Supt. oT Regional H. S. n -— * " 

River, Conn , since 1950 


Kingsley, Percy. A.B./28, Brown Univ.; 
A.M.’35, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Shelton, Conn., since 1943. 

Knoblauch, Arthur Lewis, B.S. ’29, Mich. 
State Col.; M.A.’33, Univ. of Mich.; Ed D 
’42, Harvard Univ.; Dir.. Div. of Univ. 
Extension, Summer Session and Educ. by 
Radio, and Prof, of Educ. Admin, Univ. 
of Conn., Storrs, Conn , since 1942. 

Knox, Francis S., A.B.’OS, Amherst, Col. : 


Dist. 4. Deep 


Supt of Sch., Glastonbury, Conn , 
(retired). 

Knox, Weldon R., B.S.’28, Colby Col.; M A. 
’49, Univ. of Conn.; Supt. of Sch.. New 
Milford, Conn., since 1943. 

Langford. John A., A.B/30, Col. of the Holy 
Cross, M.S.’33, Univ. of Mass.; M.A. «, 
Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., East Hartford, 
Conn , since 1949 

Lee, Karl Dayton, A.B.’14, Ed.M/38, Bates 
Col . Supt. of Enfield Schs.. Thompson 
ville. Conn., since 1941. 

LeGrow, Carl A., B.S.’21, Univ. of Mal«e| 
M.A. ’33, Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ.. 
Supt. of Sch., Newtown, Conn., since 
Leon, F. Frederick, B S. in Ed/48, Ed.M.’49, 
Boston Univ.; Prin. of Consol, ben . 
Bethlehem, Conn , since 1951. 

Lewis, (Mrs.) Dorothy Shanley, Secy., Conn 
Tchrs. Retirement Bd , Hartford. Conn., 
since 1924. 

Lewis, Renwick Johnson, B.S. in Ed’36. W. 
Va Univ. ; M.A. in Sch. Admin. 52, Univ. 
of Conn., Supvg. Prin. of East Seh -‘ Y , 
non Pub. Sch , Rockville, Conn., sine* 
1952. 

Light, N. Searle, B.A.’08, Yale Univ.; Chief. 
Bureau of Sch. and Community Serv.. 
State Dept, of Educ., Hartford, Conn. 
Lojko, Joseph Peter, A.B/34, Boston Col.; 
M.A.’SO, Univ. of Conn.; Supt. of sen, 
Jewett City, Conn., since 1949 
Lumley, Raymond A„ A.B.'28. Dickinson 
Col.; M.A. '35, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Rural Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Bridge 
port. Conn , since 1949. 

McAlister, R. D., B.A.'17, Univ. of Mabiej 
A M/27, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Supt of Sch., Suffield, Conn., since !«/• 
McCrann. Leo M„ B.S.E/35, Boston Univ.. 
M.A. ’39, Trinity Col. (Conn ); Asst. supi. 
of Sch in chg. of Admin., Hartford, Conn . 
since 1951. 

McFarland, John Joseph, B.A.’14. Y* * 
Univ. ; M.A.’28, Grad. Sch. of Edue., Y*1 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Bridgeport, 
Conn., since 1951. i . 

McKelvie, C. L., B.S.’27, A.M.’29,. Un itf g,°. 
Pa.; American Educ. Publications 
tonal Offices, Middletown, Conn., 

1952. 

MacKenne, Kenneth L., BS. in c^'eVh ! 
Ed.M.*38, Boston Univ.; Supt. 
Kensington, Conn., since 1952. 

MacVittie, Robert William, B.Ed/44, N. • 
State Tchrs. Col . Oneonta: M.A. 46. «• 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Ridge K° ad Ele 
Sch , North Haven, Conn., since 
Magoun, Creighton F.. B.S.’29. R. L ^own 
Col.; M.A. ’47, Yale Univ.; Supt. of Town 
Sch.. Middletown, Conn., since 
Mahan, Thomas W.. A.B.’2l. Col. °f * 
Holy Cross; M.Ed.’35, Harvard 
Supt. of Sch., Norwich, Conn., since 
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Haiti, Austin D., B.S/31, Allegheny Cot.; 
M.Ed,'38, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Prin., Oak 
Grove Sch., Elsmere, Wilmington, Del., 
since 1948. 

Burnett, Marguerite Hill, A.B.'IO, Adelphi 
Col.; A.M.*13, Columbia Univ.; Coordina- 
tor of Curriculum Development for Pub. 
Scb3., an d Dir. of Adult Educ., State Dept, 
of Pub. Instr., Wilmington, Del,, since 
1932. 

Carlson, Walter, A.l.A,, Architect, 1014 Del. 

Ave., Wilmington, Del. 

Clark, Zena3 R., B.A/20, Obetlin Col.; M.A. 
’29, Ph.D.’31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia XJniv.; 
Admin. Asst., Pub. Sch., Wilmington, Del., 
since 1930. 

Cobbs. Ramon C., D.£d/50, Temple Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch,, Milford, Del., since 1948. 
Crosby, Muriel, D.Eci.’SO, Univ. of Md.; Dir. 
of Elem. Educ., Pub. Sch., Wilmington, 
Del., since 1951. 


Cummings, C. W., Prin., Henry C. Conrad 
H.S., Woodcrest, Wilmington, Del. 
Durkee, Robert I... B. S/35, Pa. State Col.; 
M.A/49, Lehigh Univ.; Exec, Secy., State 
Educ. Assn,, Dover, Del., since 1948. 

Elzey, Herman R„ A.B.’28, Maryville Col.; 
M.A,'41, Penna. State Col.; Supvg. Prin., 
Delmar Pub. Sch., Delmar, Del., since 
1952. 

Farrin, Leon Hill, A.B/47, Brown Univ.; 
M. A/48, Ed. D/52, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
ol Sch., Lewes, Del., since 1953. 

Green, David M„ B.S/28, M.S/34, Temple 
Univ.; Supt. of Special Sch. Dist., Dover, 
Del., since 1952. 

Heck, (Mrs.) Phyllis Mason, Ph.B.’15. Dick- 
inson Col.; M. A/26, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supvr. of Rural Schools. State 
Dept, of Pub. Instr., Wilmington, Del., 
since 1923. 

Heiney, John F., B.S.’28, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.A/35, Columbia Univ,; Supt., Mt. 
Pleasant Special Sch. Dist., Wilmington, 
Del., since 1949. 


Henry, Howard E., B.S.’30, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Trenton; M. Ed/37, Duke Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Felton, Del., since 
1949. 

Holloway, H. V., A.B/95, A.M.’98, LL.D .’32, 
Washington Col. (Md.); Ph.D.'14, Univ. 
of Pa.; State Supt. of Pub- Instr., Dover, 
Del., 1921-46. Address: 10 King’s High- 
way, Dover. Del. 

Howie, Thomas W., B.S.‘23, Lafayette Col.; 
M.S.*31, Temple Univ.; Ed.D.’43. New 
York Univ.; Supt., Alexis I. duPont 
Special Sch. Dist., Wilmington, Del., 
since 193$. 


Hunt, John L., B.S/29, Col. of Wooster; 
B.D/36, Union Theol. Setn. : Coordinator 
of Pub. Relations, Pub. Sch., Wilming- 
ton, Del., since 1949. 

Kabis, Walter Lawrence, B.S.'36, N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col., Newark; M.A/40. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Educ. and 
Recreation Dept., Delaware City, Del., 
since 1948. 


Keen, George H., B.S/29, Pa, State Tchrs. 
Col., Stroudsburg; M.A. ’32. Univ. of 
Mkh.; Supt. of Special Sch. Dist.. George- 
town, Del., since 1953. 

King. Harry Brandt. A.B/17. Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; A. M/23. Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D/28, New York Univ., Asst. State 
Supt. of Pub. Instr. in chg. of Elem. Sch., 
Dover, Del., since 1922. 


Kleckner, Joseph R., B.S/28, State Tchrs. 
Col., West Chester, Pa.; M.Ed/39, Temple 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., New Castle, Del., 
since 1946. 

Lawless, Thomas A., A.B.’IO, S.T.L/12, 
D.D/14, Pontifical Roman Univ.; LL.D. 
'31, LaSalle Col.; Rector, Salesianum Sch. 
for Boys, Wilmington, Del., since 1943. 

Lecrone, Ellis K., A.B/2I, Susquehanna 
Univ.; M. Ed/38, Temple Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Middletown, Del., since 
1944. 

McMenamin, David, A-B/24, Washington 
Col.; M.A., Columbia Univ.; Prin,, Alfred 
I. DuPont Sch. Dist., Wilmington, Del., 
since 1930. 

Madden, Kenneth C., B.S/39, Pa. State 
Tchrs. Col., Shippensburg; M. A/46, Univ. 
of N. C.; Ed.D/50, Pa. State Col.; Supt. 
of Spec. Sch. Dist., Seaford, Del., since 
1952. 

Messner, J. C., A.B/16, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col.; B. D/19, Eastern Theological 
Sem. of the Reformed Church in the 11. S. ; 
M. A/24, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Harrington, Del., since 1926. 

Miller, George R„ Jr.‘, A.B/15, Lafayette 
Col.; M. A/21, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D/43, New York Univ.; State 
Supt. of Pub. Instr., Dover, Del., since 
1946. 

Miller, Ward I., A.B/14, A.M/15. Univ. of 
Denver; Ed.D/4l, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Wilmington, Del., 
since 1946. 

Mitchell. Edith L.. B.S/30, M.A/31. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; State Dir. of Art 
Educ., Dover, Del., since 1938. 

Moore, James A., B. S/41, N. Y. State Tchrs. 
Col., Oswego; M. A/50, Syracuse Univ.; 
Prin. of H.S., Lewes, Del., since 1950. 

Omwake, H. Geiger, Certificate’26, Univ. de 
Poitiers, Tours, France; A.B/29, Franklin 
and Marshall Col.; M.Ed/48, Duke Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Greenwood, Del., 
since 1952. 

Owen, James B., A.B/39, Lafayette Col.; 
M. A/48, Univ. of Del. ; Prin. of H. S., 
Georgetown, Del., since 1948. 

Penrose, William O., Ed. D/48, Harvard 
Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Del., 
Newark, Del., since 1949. 

Pillard, Matthew J., A.B/38, Univ. of 
Rochester; M.A. ’42, Ed. D/51, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ. 
Admin., Univ. of Del., Newark, Del., since 
J951. 

Row, Howard E., B. S/43, Pa. State Tchrs. 
Col., Shippensburg; M, Ed/48. Pa, State 
Col.; Ed. D/52, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Exec. Secy., State Educ. Assn., 
Dover, Del., since 1953. 

Shue, Wilmer E., B.S/29, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M. A/33, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ, ; Supt. of Sch., Newark, Del., 
since 1945. 

Simpson, William B., B.S/30, Univ. of Del.; 
M.S. in Ed/36, Cornell Univ.; Ed.D/51, 
Temple Univ.; Supt., Caesar Rodney Spec. 
Sch. Dist., Camden, Del., since 1938. 

Slaybaugh, J. Paul, A.B/21, Dickinson Col.; 
A.M/33, Univ. of Pa.: LL.D/42, Waynes- 
burg Col.; Pres., Wesley Jr. Col., Dover, 
Del., since 1951. 
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Robertson, Martin Brown, B.S. 18. Trinity 
Col.: M.A.'20, Pa. State Col.; M.A. in Ed. 
Adm.’Zl, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Assoc. Prof, of Edue., Willimantic State 
Tchrs. Col., Willimantic, Conn., since 
1952. Address: Manchester, Conn. 

Rogers, Malcolm B., B.A.'26, M.A. ’32, D.Ed. 
’44, Untv. of Mich., Supt. of Sch., Meri- 
den, Conn., since 1949. 

Roselle, Ernest N., Supt. of Tr. Sch., South- 
bury, Conn., since 1936. 

Roth, Friedrich G, Ph B ‘19. Yale Univ., 
M A.’27, Columbia Univ., Pnn., Bassick 
H.S., Bridgeport, Conn., since 1945. 
Russell, Earle S., B.S ’19, Tchrs. Col , Co- 
lumbia Univ., Ed M.’22, Harvard Univ.; 
Ph D.’34, Yale Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Windsor, Conn., since 1934. 

Ryscavage, Jerome J., B S.’3t, M.A. '32, 
Mt. St. Mary’s Col., Supt. of Thompson 
Schs., North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., since 
1946. 

Saunders, Robert E., B.A.’36, Bates Col., 
M.A/47, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Umonville, Conn., since 
1949. 

Schacht, Herbert T., Admin. Dir., Waterford 
Co. Sch., Oakdale, Conn , since 1946. 
Schneider, Bernhard W., M A. in Ed., ’48, 
New York Univ., Supt of Rural Educ., 
State Dept, of Educ., Winsted, Conn., 
since 19S0. 

Seidel, Ida E., B S '22, Northeast Mo State 
Tchrs. Cot.; M.A.’27, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supvr, Div. of Instr., State 
Dept, of Educ., Willimantic, Conn., since 
1935. 


Sweet, Walter Prescott, B.S.’I7, Tufts Col » 
Ed.M.’30, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sen., 
Danbury, Conn., since 1941. 

Swett, Donald B.. A.B.’ 18 , Bates Col. ; A M 
’26, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ., Asst 
Supt. of Sch., West Hartford, Conn., since 
1949. . 

Swift. Cordon C.. A.B.'II, YililMW 
’17, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. Supt. 
of Sch., Watertown, Conn., since 1919- 

Thorne, Edmund H., B.S. in Ed. '29, M.A. 3 , 
Ph D.’44, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch. 
West Hartford, Conn., since 1947. ( 

Thorp, John H.. B.S.’28, Stout Inst.; M.S, 31, 
Univ. of Wis.; Ed.D.’45. New York Univ.. 
Supt. of Sch , Cheshire, Conn., since 

Tobin, Helen A., B.S.’34, M.A.’41. Tchrs 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sen. 
Stamford, Conn. 

Trask, Ervin E.. B.A.’20, Bates Col.! Supt 
of Sch., Plamville, Conn. 

Umberger, Willis H., A.B.’29. Ph.D/Sl, Yale 
Univ., M.A.’40, Tchrs. Col. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Rural Sch., State Dept, o! 
Educ., Norwich, Conn., since 1950. 

Urban, Herman F., B.A.’30, Bowdpin Col.5 
M.Ed.’43, Bates Col.; Supt. of Sch.. aey 
mour. Conn., since 1945. 

Vincenti. E. John. B S.’50, C.® 1 ’: 

Asst. to Supt.. of Sch. for Bus.. Glaston 
bury. Conn., since 1950. 

Wagner, Melvin E., B.Ed.’32. Wis- State 
Tchrs. Col., Whitewater; M.A. 42. Ne 
York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., West Haven, 
Conn , since 1951. 

Wallace, John W„ B.A.'30, Syracuse 


llace, John W„ o.n.. av. 

....E.’40, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Sch, new 
tonn> ington, Conn., since 1951. 

Shattuck, George E., Ph.B ’22, Brown Univ.; Walsh, Joseph W.. M.A/44. ' Yale Univ„ 

M.A. ’33, New York Univ.: Pnn., Norwich Supt. ° f Sch , Saybrook, Conn., since 
Free Academy, Norwich. Conn., since 1940. Waters, Roy A., B S.’32, M.A.’36. ColumDia 
Sheehan, Wilfred Joseph, B.S.'31, Trinity Univ.; Pnn., Rogers Jr. H. S., Sta 

Col. (Conn.) , M.S. '39, Univ. of N. H.; Conn., since 1944. 

Ph D.’47, Yale Univ.; Research Specialist’, Weber, C. A.. Ph D.’43, Northwestern univ., 
r ''"" a.„ «—*--• - — p rof of Educ _ Uruv . of conn.. Storrs, 

White, Wesley Dale, B S-’3E N. Y. StaM 
Col. for Tchrs., Buffalo; M.S. 46, N. 

State Col. for Tchrs.. Albany; Ed.w.^. 

Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ.; Dir. oI Bd 
and Tr., Southbury, Conn., since 
Witt, Earl M„ B.S.’24, M-S/45 Univ- 0 
Mass.; Supt. of Sch, Stafford SprmB 
Conn., since 1934. I 

Woodmansee, Merle B., M.A. 45, Jj. nl gl u th 
Conn.; Supt. of East Windsor and 2>°“ <e 
Windsor Sch., Warehouse Pt.. Conn., s 
1944. 

Wyllie, David, M.A.’38, N. Y. Un»V.; A«£ 
Supt. of Sch.. Hamden, Conn., since 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Wilbur L. Cross Library, Univ. of Conn, 
Storrs, Conn. w’t- 

Willimantic State Teachers College, * * 
limantic, Conn. 

DELAWARE 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, Albert W., A.B.’36, Univ. of p f < 
M.A. ’46, Bucknell Untv.: Supvg. _ j 
John M. Clayton Sch., Dagsboro. 
since 1948. 


Shultz, Wilmer L., B.S.’28. Susquehanna 
Univ., M.A.’42, New York Univ.; Supt. of 
Rural Edue., State Dept, of Educ.. Canaan. 
Conn., since 1949 

Sibley, Ernest, Sch. Archt., 7 S. Main St., 
West Hartford, Conn., since 1907. 

Sibley, Ernest, Jr., 7 S. Main St . West 
Hartford, Conn. 

Stanley, Calvin, B A ’24, Univ. of Tenn • 
M.A.’28, George Wash. Univ.. M.A.’30. 
Columbia Univ.; Consultant, State Dept, 
of Edue., Hartford, Conn., since 1950 
Stanne, Leon J., B.S.’31, M.S.’36, Univ of 
Mas*.; Supt. of Sch., Trumbull, Conn., 


Stoddard, Paul W., B.A.’24, M.A.’29. PhD 
"47, Yale Univ.; M.A. ’28, Columbia Univ.; 
Pnn., Housatomc Valley Regional H S 
Falls Village, Conn., since 1939. 

Strong, Willijra M., B.S.’IS, Tufts Col - 
Ed.M.'29, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch', 


Southington, Conn., 

Summerton. Edward, , ... u 

Tchrs. Col., Trenton; M.A/41. Tchrs. Col 

Columbia Univ • Sunt, of 


1934. 

■’38, N. J. state 
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Cooper, Shirley, A.B.'34, Davis and Elkins 
Col.; M.A.’39, W. Va. Univ.; Ph.D/43, 
Cornell Univ.; Asst. Secy., American 
Assn, ol Sch. Admin., Washington, I>. C., 
since 1949. 

Corning, Hobart Munson, Ph.B.’ll, A.M.’12, 
Dickinson Col.; A.M.’31, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ed.D.’31, Colo. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Washington, D. C., since 1946. 
Cramer, (Mrs.) Bessie Wood, M.A/40, 
Univ. of Md. ; Dir. of Elem. Educ. in 
chg. oi Special Serv., Peabody Sch., 
Washington, D. C„ since 1947. 

Cummings, James E., A.B. in Ed.’32, George 
Washington Univ.; L.H.D.’43, St. Francis 
Col.; Asst. Dir., Dept, of Educ., Natl. 
Catholic Welfare Conf., Washington, 
t>. C., since 1928. 

♦Davis, Hazel, B.S.*32, Tchrs. Col.. Colum- 
bia Univ.; M.A.’36, Univ. of Chicago; 
Ph.D.’40, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Asst. Dir. of Research, Natl. Educ. Assn., 
Washington, D. C„ since 1937. 

Dawson, Howard A., B.S. and M.A/24, 
Ph.D.26, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Dir. of Rural Serv. and Exec. Secy., Dept, 
of Rural Educ., Natl. Educ. Assn., Wash- 
ington. D. C., since 1936. 

Dildine, Glenn C„ B.A.*29, DePauw Univ.; 
M.S.’30, Ph.D.’3S, Northwestern Univ.; 
Coordinator, Research Project on Devel- 
opmental Needs, Natl. 4-H Foundation, 
Washington, D. C., since 1952. 

Elicker. Paul Edgar, A.B.‘14, Ursinus Col.; 
A.M. 21, Columbia Univ.; Ed.M.'31, Har- 
vard Untv.; Sc.D. in Ed. Ml, Boston 
Univ.; Exec. Secy., Natl. Assn, of Sec.- 
Sch. Prin., Washington, D. C.. since 1940. 
Eliot, Martha M., A.B/13, Radcliffe Col.; 
M.p.’lS, Johns Hopkins Univ.; Chief, 
Children's Bureau, U. S. Dept, of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
since 1951. 

Elstad, Leonard M., B.A.’22, LL.D.M6, St. 
Ola! Col.; M.A.*23, Gallaudet Col.; Pres., 
Columbia Inst, for the Blind, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ewers, Alys H.. M.A.’3J, George Wash. 
Univ.; Prin., Talcoma Sch., Washington, 
D. C., since 1937. 

Exton, Elaine, B.S.‘33, Columbia Univ.; 
M.A. 34, Univ. of Southern Calif. Address: 
1200 16th St., N.W., Washington 6. D. C. 
F «I*y. Belmont Mercer, Ph.D.’29, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Dir. of Press and Radio Re- 
lations, Natl. Educ. Assn., Washington, 
D. C., since 1929. 

Featherston, E. Glenn, B.S/29, M.A/3I, 
Ed.D/41, Univ. o! Mo.; Dir. of Admin. 

State and Local Sch. Systems, Office 
of s * Dept. oi Health. Educ., 


Fenton, J. Nelson, B.S. In Ed.’42. Pa. State 
. *11** Col., Shippeniburg; M.A/47. Univ. 
?.*. ”*;5 Asst, Dean, Marine Corps Inst., 
Wsshington, D. C., since 1951. 

^‘rwater, C. O., A.B/36, W. Va. State 
Col.; M.A/41. W. Va. Univ.; Ph.D.‘46, 
Cornett Univ.; Co. and Rural Sch. Admin., 
Office of Educ.. V. S. Dept. ©! Health. 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C-, 
since 19ji. 

Fleet*. Urban It.. Fh.D.MO, Catholic Univ. 
of America; Stiff Assoc.. NatL Catholic 
Ed«- Assn., Washington. D. C.. sines 
1952. 


Foster, Richard R-, Ph.D.’28, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Assoc. Supt. in chg. of Re- 
search Div., Pub. Sch., Washington, 
Z>. C., since 1950. 

Fox, James Harold, A.B. ’25, A.M. ’26, Univ. 
of Western Ontario; Ed.M.’36, Ed.D.'37, 
Harvard Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ., 
George Washington Univ., Washington, 
D. C., since 1938. 

Franseth, Jane, B.A.’30, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.A/36, Univ. of Mich.; 
Ph.D.’SO, Univ. of Chicago; Specialist 
for Rural Sch., Office of Educ., U. 5. 
Dept, of Health, Educ., and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C., since 1947. 

Frotchey, Fred P., A.B.’22, Ursinus Col.; 
M.A.*30, Colo. State Col. of Educ. ; Ph.D, 
'32, Ohio State Univ.; Educ. Analyst, 
Div. of Field Studies and Tr„ Extension 
Serv., U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1938. 

Fuller, Alma Deane, B.S. ’42, Kansas State 
Col,; Dir., Educ. Div., American Forest 
Products Indus., Washington, D. C., since 
1950. 

Fuller, Edgar, A.B.’27, Brigham Young 
Univ.; J.D.’32, Univ. of Chicago; Ed.D. 
'40, Harvard Univ.; Exec. Secy., Natl. 
Council of Chief State Sch. Officers, 
Washington, D. C., since 1948. 

Gabbard, Hazel, B.S.'27, Univ. of Cincin- 
nati; Specialist for Extended Sch. Serv., 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
since 1942. 


Gibbs, Andrew H., A.B. ’39. M.A/44, George 
Washington Univ.; Chief Educ. Asst. In 
State Sch. Admin., Office of Educ.. U. S. 
Dept, of Health, Educ., and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C-, since 1936. 


Giddings, Ernest, A.B.’25, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; A.M. ’40, Mich. State Col.; 
Asst. Dir., Div. of Legislation and Fed. 
Relations, Natl. Educ. Assn., Washington, 
D. C., since 1945. 


•Givens, Willard E., A.B.'13, LL.D/38. 
Ind. Univ.; M.A/15, Columbia Univ.; 
Ed.D.’41, Miami Univ.; Honorary Fellow 
of the Educ. Inst, of Scotland‘47; Doctor 
of Humanities’50, Col. of Idaho; Honor- 
ary Life Member. American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin.; Exec. Secy., Natl, Educ. Assn., 
Washington, D. C„ 1935-52 (retired). Ad- 
dress: 1661 Crescent Place, N.W., Wash, 
ington, D. C. 

Good, Paul H.. A.B/23, Friends Univ.; A.M. 
'29, Columbia Univ.; Secy., Com. on 
Educ., Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C.. alnce 1944. 


Goodykoontr, Bess, B.A/20, M.A/22, State 
Univ. of Iowa; D.Ped.’3S, N. Y. State 
Col. for Tchrs.. Albany; Asst. Dir. for 
Program Coord., Office of Educ.. U. S. 
Dept, of Health, Educ.. and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Grigsby, Rail 1., A.B.' If, D.Ed.’49. Cornell 
Col.; M.A.'28, Drake Univ.; Deputy 
Commr., Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, of 
Health, Educ.. and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., since 1949. 


Hager, Waller £.. B.S.'16. Univ. of Nebr.; 
A.M.’ZT, Ph.D,‘3 1. Columbia Univ.; Pres., 
Wilson Tchrs. CoL. Washington, D. C.. 
since 1941. 


Halberg. Anna D.. B S, S3, A.M/24, Colum- 
bia Univ.: Prof, of Edoc.. Wilson Tchrs. 
CoL. Washington, D. C-, sloe* 1927. 
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•Stahl, Harvey E., A.B.’14, Ind. Univ.; 
A.M/18, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Claymont, Del., since 
1922. 

Stewart, Robert C., B S.’3S, Ursinus Col.; 

• M.A.‘42, New York Univ.; Ed.D.’50, Univ. 
of Pa.; Dir. of Research and Publica- 
tions, State Dept, of Pub. Instr , Dover, 
Del., since 1947. 

Thomas, Joseph D., B.A.’23, Univ. of Utah; 
M.A.’30. Columbia Univ , Supt., Special 
Sch, Dist,, Georgetown, Del., since 1943. 
Vansant, Joseph A , B.A.’ZB, Haverford Col.; 
M.A. in Eng.’29, Univ. of Pa.; Ed D.’41, 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Special Sch. 
Dist., Rehoboth Beach, Del., since 1952. 
Wagner, M. Channing, B.A.’13, Wittenberg 
Col.; A.M.’23, Columbia Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Wilmington, Del , since 
1929. 

Wangler. Frank A., B.S.A.*17, Syracuse 
Univ., M.A.'31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Delaware 
City, Del., since 1948. 


Wiley, Virgil B , A.B.'2Z, George Washing- 
ton Univ ; A.M/28, Columbia Univ.; 

Prin , Consol Sch , Bridgeville, Del., 
since 1940. 

Wright George W , B S , Rider Col.; Ed.M., 
Jin« P m3 ’ S “ Pt of Sch - Smyrna. Del . 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Univ. of Del., Library, Newark, Del. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, Arthur S., Sc.D.*27. Colo. Sch. of 
Mines; Pres., American Council on Educ., 
Washington, D.C., since 1951. 

A1 £ r i8h}, Roger. A.B.’14, Colgate Univ.; 
5 Union Theological Seminary; 
Dir., Educ. Services, Motion Picture 
Assn, of America, Washington, D. C.. 
since 1935. 

Amldon, Edna P., B S.’19. M.S.’27. Univ. 
of Minn.: Chief, Home Economics Educ. 
Branch, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, of 
Health, Educ., and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., since 1938. K 

•Ballou, Frank Washington, B.S/04, Tchrs 
Col., Columbia Univ.; M.A/08, Univ. of 
Cincinnati, Ph.D.*14, Harvard Univ • 
LUD. 41, Marietta Col ; LL.D.‘43, George 
Washington Univ.; Pres, Dept, of Su- 
perintendence, 1925-26; Honorary Life 
Member, American Assn, of Sch. Admin ■ 
Supt. of Sch., Washington, D. C.. 1920- 
43 (retired). Address; 3t30 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington. D. C. 

Barber, Joseph E.. B.S.‘26, M.S.'33. Syra- 
cuse Univ.; Ed.D/48, Univ. of Buffalo; 
Educ and Tr. Research Specialist, Bureau 
of Navy Personnel, Washington. D. C.. 
since 1952. 

•Beach, Fred F.. B.S.‘26, M.S/27, Syracuse 
Univ.; M.A. ‘28, Ph.D/33. Columbia 

Univ.: Chief, State Sch. Systems. Office 
of Educ.. U S. Dept, of Health. Educ., 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. t since 
1947. 


Bedell, Ralph, B.S.’26, Central, State Col. 
(Mo); A.M.’29, Ph.D.’32, Univ. of Mo.. 

Dir., Program Planning and Review 

Branch, Internat. Div., Office of Educ , 
U. S. Dept, of Health, Educ., and Wel- 
ware, Washington, D. C., since 1953. 
Berns, Karl H.. B.S. in Ed.’24, Kent State 
Univ. (Ohio): M.A.‘27. Univ. of Akron, 
LL.B.’37. William McKinley . Sch. ot 
Law; Ph.D.’42, Ohio State Univ: Asst. 

Secy, for Field Operations. , Natl. Educ. 

Assn., Washington, D. C., since 1953 
•Booker, Ivan Albert, A.B.’25. Ind- State 
Tchrs. Col.: M.A.’27, Ph.D.'34 Univ. of 
Chicago; Asst. Dir., Div. of Pre »* 
Radio Relations, Natl. Educ. Assn, 
Washington, D. C., since 1952. 

Bragdon, Helen Dalton, B.A.'JS, Mt. Hoi- 
yoke Col.; Ed.M .’M. Ed.D.'JS Hom'd 
Univ.; LL.D.’46, MacMurray Col.; L-H.U. 
’49, Bowling Green State Univ.; LL.U. 
'50, Lake Erie Col.; Genl. Dir.. Amer- 
ican Assn, of Univ. Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C., since 1950. 

Brodinsky, B. P.. B.A/32, Univ. of Del.; 
M.A.*34, Univ. of Pa.; Editor. Educators 
Dispatch, Washington, D. C.. since i» • 
Brown, Francis J., A.B.’18, State Univ. o 
Iowa; M.A. *23, Columbia Univ.: Ph.D.3A 
New York Univ.; Lit..D.’49, 

Col.; Staff Assoc., American Council on 
Educ., Washington, D. C., since 19 ■ 
Brownell, Samuel M., A.B.’21. ,U n *' r '. ° 
Nebr.; A.M.‘24, Ph.D.‘26 Yale Univ.. 

U. S. Commr. of Educ., U. S. Dept, ot 
Health, Educ. and Welfare. Washington. 
D. C., since 1953. . 

Bruce. William French. B.Sc. II. . ».*• * ■ • 
Ph D.’26, Ohio State Univ. Address. 

Old Chester Rd., Washington. D, L. 

Burr, Samuel Engle. Jr.. Litt.B.’19. Kul* 
gers Univ; M.A.’25, Univ. of Wu ; , » 

•27. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ: Ed.D- 
■36, Univ. of Cincinnati; Chmn., Dept. 
Educ., Col. of Arts and Sciences. 

Dir., Inst, on World Affairs, American 
Univ.. Washington, D. C., since 1947. 
Cantrell, Lawson J., A.B/26. M. • • 

George Washington Univ.; Assoc, 
of Sch. in chg. of Jr. and Voe. _ H. • 
Div. 1. Washington, D. C.. 

Carlton, Harold O., Educ. 

Driver Educ. and Tr. Program. American 
Automobile Assn., Washington, u. 
since 1945. 

Carney, Norfleet Lynn, B.A.’IO, Southwest 
ern Univ.; B.S. ’13, Univ. of Teum. M.b- 
’32, Univ. of Kansas; Sch. Facihties 
vey Rep., Office of Educ., U. S. D*P ' • 

Health, Educ., and Welfare. Washington, 
D. C., since 1951. 

Carpenter. Richard E. Bachelor’s’35. Dart- 
mouth Col.; Master’s'46. Ed.D. 51, Ten”- 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Bus. Nau. 
Educ. Assn., Washington, D. C.. » ,n 
1953. 

Carr. William G, A.B/24, M.A/26, Ph-D- 
’30. Stanford Univ.; Eaec. Secy.. «»“• 
Educ. Assn., Washington, D. C., *»“ 
1952. 

Christian, Wellner L., Dir., Div ofR«* 

ords. Natl. Educ. Assn., Washington, 

D. C., since 1945. 

Clark, Lois M-. A.B/28. Western Mieji. Co*- 
of Educ.; M.A.’Sl, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ; Asst. Dir. of Rural Serv. 

Educ. Assn., Washington, D. C., 

1945. 
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c r,"' V'vk. D 5S.r^«- 

Col.; M.A. 39, w * * q ecv American 

S'"„i ScTAdmin., Washington. D. C.. 

Dickinson Col. , A •»; * » c col.S Supt. 

lumbia Univ.s Bd.D.Sl. tmo. w • 1946 . 

of Sch., Washington, D ' m.A/40, 

Cramer, (Mri.) ^i e m! Educ. in 

sr<>° stag’s 4 s *- 

Washington, D. 1 *' Ed.’32, George 

c “r.te,run.v.-^« b ^j^ 

^OIU* W?1&. &>»«■■ Washington. 

D. C. since 1928 ^ Cotam . 

Washington, D. C., since 1937 
Dawson, Howard £•* Col 11 for Tchrs.l 
Ph.D.’26, George Peab ? d £ s eC y., Dept. 

bST-S^V^MstSS;; 

C&d’ftatS. ‘ Research Pro i? c, F “nd>«ot 

e.o?"D: S 'C, N, .lneel«2, 

ElicVer. Paul Edgy, A.B. 1 ’Ed.M/31. Har- 

A.M.‘2l. Columbia Un v. . “ft,, Bos ,„n 

yard Univ.; Sc.D. in ,*•?„„ ol Sec- 
Unlv.; Eaee Scey.. Nath A«n. 

Sch. Prin., Washington, u. v... ■ 

Eliot, Martha M„ A.B/13. EjJ J f Chief, 
M.fa/18, Johns H ?? k i T ’ , D.„? of Health, 
WaStington. D. C„ 

El.Ud, Leonard M., c”.l < Pee*'.', 

Ewers, Alys H., M.A. C e ^^*hingtoti, 
Univ.; Prin., Takoma Sch., was 
D. C., since 1937. tt„Sv • 

Exton, Elaine, B.S.*. V 3 ’ h ^'c^iflVddress: 

Farley, Belmont Mercer, f »d R«dio Re- 
bla Univ.; Dir. of Pr f” 8 Washington, 
lations. Natl. Educ. Assn., wa 
D. C.. since 1929. M .A.'31, 

Featherston, E. Glenn. ■ • j Admin. 
Ed.D.Ml. Univ. of Mo.. Office 

of State and E° c ^* ? ch '» Health. Educ., 

ol Educ.. U. S. Dept, of *iea . l!nce 
and Welfare. Washington. 

1953. 
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Foster. Richard R„ Ph D/28, 

«ar°h ,a bW.! S °P»'> s ’ ch - Washington, 

D. C., since 1950. . 

F “ f - estf 1 

D. C., since 1938. 

Fr.ns.th, Jane,. B.A/30 Western Mich. 

fe r , E “3 Health Ednc° and Wellare, 
»ln 0 g.on H D Uh d, sine. 1947. 

. P A B. 22. Ursinus Goh , 

*32, Ohio State un , Extension 

?^.,V«L‘3S d rlc»«ure. Wash- 

Til ieT B.S/42, Kansas SI... 
puller, Alma Deane, A ^ erican Forest 

Pri'ciuc^s lndus . Washington. D. C., since 

Fuller: «ffJ h V„£V,S=£ol Ed”- 

Univ.; J- D ; ^’univ • Exec. Secy., Natl. 
■&nSf”“ d C^ W. Sch OScers, 
Washington, D. C„ . 


Washington, u-'-. ' o[ cind „. 

Gabbard, , Extended Sch. Serv., 

nati; Spee.alis' lor EWeno oI Health. 
Edu", and We'ilare. W.shing.on, D. C.. 

GibTPrewH A.B^hLA/tL^eorge 

S-SgS ; ^. 0l *“"weS^; 

»i„“g,on D. c., eince ^ 

^i'llo^.-m.h'Educ I.."- W.ehing.on, 

DC, *™mrf E AB/13, LL.D/38, 
•Givens, Willard E.. Colum bia Univ.; 

Ind. Univ. ; M A.1S, Honorary Fellow 

Ed.D.Ml. Miamiu "{ Sc otlandM7 : Doctor 
of the Educ. In*t. of Idaho; Honor- 

of Humanities 50, mi • A ssn. 0 f Sch. 

ary Life Member, Amer^ £duc> A , sn „ 
Admin.; Exec. *1935.52 (retired). Ad- 

SSWlSA. PlaeV N-W-. W..h- 

G-rP^H^A-B/dl Friend, V»ly.= i A.M. 

Weshington, B a "20. M.A/22, State 

Goodykoont*. Bes . E p ed .’3S. N. V. State 
Umv. of Jowa. AJb - n y. Asst. Dir. for 

Col. for Tchr.., E duc.. U. S. 

D,°rE'”l Hee't'h- ““ c - •"* Welfare, 
Washington. D. C. 


F i4>&F«wSP' — j$f 'M 


r i E , y ' M a *28 Drake Univ.; ueputy 
Col.; M.A. 28, of L ' Educ-> u. s. Dept, of 
Health” Educ.. and Welfare. Washington. 
D. C-.* since 1949. 


of Pa.; Asst. Dean. 

Washington, D. C., sin Sut# 

Educ., and Wellare, 

r .... p^- 

> 932 . 


ager. »»•••■• Tx'i«'i Columbia U«».! Fres.* 
OiM.'.n'Trh?.: Col., WnhlMW. D. C., 
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Hamon, Ray La forest, B.S<’22, Univ. of 
Fla,; A.M.’25, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.: Ph.D.’30, Tchrs, Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Chief, Sch. Housing Section, Office 
of Educ,, U. S. Dept, of Health, Educ., 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Hansen, Carl F., A.B.’27, M.A,’40, Univ. of 
Nebr.; Ed.D.’44, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Elem. 
Sch., Div. 1, and Curriculum Planning, 
Div. 1 and 2, Washington, D. C., since 
1947. 

Harris, Arthur L., B.A/25, Park Col.; M.A. 
’35, Univ. of Hawaii; Ph.D.’42, Yale 
Univ., Dir., Field Operations Branch, 
Div. of Sch. Assistance in Federally Af- 
fected Areas, Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, 
of Health, Educ., and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C., since 1950. 

♦Haycock, Robert Lee, B.A.’ll, M.A.'12, 
George Washington Univ. Address; 1893 
Ingleside Terr,, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Haynes, Harold A., E.E/10, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, M.A.'30, Univ. of Chicago; Ed.D. 
'46, New York Univ.; First Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Washington, D. C. 

Hill, Wilhelmina, B.S. in Ed.’30, Univ. of 
Kansas; M.A.’33, Ed.D.’39, Tchrs. Col. 
Columbia Univ ; Specialist in Social Sci- 
ence, Elem. Div., Office of Educ.. U. S. 
Dept of Health. Educ., and Welfare, 
Washington. D. C. 

Hochwalt, Frederick G., A.B.’31. LL.D.M8, 
H n ‘v. of Dayton; M.A.'40, Ed.D/44. Cath- 
olic Univ. of America; LL.D/47. Mount 
n^., C . 0l "u t u LD - M8 ' St - Mary's Col; 
LL.D.48, Vlllanova Col.; Secy. Genl., 
Natl. Catholic Educ. Assn.. Washington, 
D C., since 1944. 

Holmes, Thomas J., M.A.‘30, George Wash- 
ington Univ.; Assoc. Supt. of Sch. in chg. 
of Personnel. Div. 1 and 2. Washington. 
D. C., since 1950. 

Hornbostel, Victor O., B.S.'42. Kansas 

I, 1 *'* Tchrs. Col., Emporia; M.S/47, 
“ f . Wls I Asst. Dir. of Research, 

■ ,1- , Bd „ uc - Assn > Washington, D. C., 
since 1952. 

Hubbard Frank W„ A B.'22, M.A/Z6. Univ. 
UnpV ,f 'h^ « 3l b Tchrs L Co1 - Columbia 
Y? ’ of Research, Natl. Educ. 

Assn., Washington, D. C., since 1940. 

P > D -' 3 3. Yale Univ.; Chief. 
nJU, , S u c ",°5' ° ffice of Educ.. U. s! 
Dept, of Health. Educ., and Welfare. 
Washington, D. C., since 1947. 

•Hutchins, Clayton D , B.A. and R 
M.A.'27 Ph D '38. Ohio State Univ i^pel 
cialist in Sch. Finance. Office of Educ., 
U. S. Dept of Health. Educ., and Wel- 
fare. Washington, D. C., since 1950 

A - B/26 ' Howard Univ - 
M.JV. 32. Ph.D.43 New York Unlvij 

Assoc. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Educ. R.l 
1952? h ' D,V * 2 ' WashinKton > D - C.. since 

Isenberg. Robert M., B S. in Ed.'4t, N Y 
State Col. for Tchrs. at Buffalo; M.S in 
Ed. '48, Ph.D/52, Cornell Univ.- Asst" 


Kearns, Carroll D., B.M/23, M.M.*2S. Mus. 
D.'48, Chicago Musical CoL; B S.*33’ 
Westminster Col.; M.E.*38, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Member of Congress from 
Pa., Washington, D. C., since 1947. 


Keith. Paul J., B.S/29, Central Mo. State 
Col.; M.A.’3S, Univ. of Mo.; Sch. Faeili- 
ties Survey Rep , Office of Educ., U. . 8. 
Dept, of Health, Educ., and Welfare. 
Washington, D. C., since 1951. 

Key. Norman, A.B.’38, Howard Col.; M-A 
in Ed. ’47, George Washington Univ-, 

Exec. Secy., Natl. Commit, on batety 

Educ., Natl. Educ. Assn., Washington, 
D. C. 

Lambert, Sam M., B.S.’35, M.A.'38. W. Va- 

Univ.; Asst. Dir., Research Div.. Natl. 
Educ. Assn., Washington, D. C., since 
1950. 

Langley, L. D„ Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, 
of Health, Educ., and Welfare. Washing- 
ton, D. C. , 

Leeper, Robert R„ A.B. in Ed/34. Univ. of 
N. c.; M.A. '42, George Washington Univ., 
D.Ed.’SO, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Assoc. Secy., Assn, for Supvn. and Lur 
riculum Development, and Assoc. . , ‘ 

Educational Leadership, Washington. 

D. C., since 1950. 

Lloyd. George W„ M.A.'2S. Cl.rk OnJ-.l 
Pres.. Mount Vernon Seminary, Washing 
ton, D. C.. since 1931. 

Lloyd, William Emmons, B.S. ’32, Univ- ° 
Va.; Dir. of Special Sery.. American 
Assn, of Sch. Admin., Washington, D. w.. 
since 1953. 

Lyle. Robert S-, A.B/29, Dartmouth CoM 

M.S. in Ed. '40, Cornell Univ., Head 

master, Sidwell Friends Sch., Washing » 
D. C.. since 1949. 

Lyons, Edith A., A.B.. Howard Univ.; 

M.A. *31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Untv.. 
Assoc. Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Washington. 
D. C., since 1952. 

McClure. Worth, A.B.'OS, Ed.D.’M. Simp- 
son Col.; A.M.'20, Univ. of Wash.: 

'32, Col. of Puget Sound; Ed.D. 42, 
lumbia Univ.: Pres.. 1943-44. and E*m. 
Secy., since 1946, American Assn, ot »<="• 
Admin., Washington, D. C. 

McCullough, Max. Exec. Secy.. U. S- 

Coraran, for UNESCO, Dept, of !>«“«• 
Washington, D. C. 

Maas, Leroy John, B.S. in Ed.'ZS, Oakland 
City Col.; M.A.’45, George Wash. Univ-. 
Pres., Southeastern Univ., Washingto , 
D. C , since 1946. 

Mackintosh, Helen K., Ph.D.’31. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Chief. I ns tr. Problems. 
Elem. Div., Office of Educ.. U. S. DeP 1 - 
of Health. Educ., and Welfare. Wasn 
ington, D. C., since 1938. 

Marquis, Lloyd Kern, A.B. '30. EdM-'51. 
Harvard Univ.; Asst, to . the 
Arthur C. Croft Publications. Washing 
ton, D. C., since 1952. 

Mehrens. Harold E., A.B.'28. N. M«; 

Western Col.; M.A.’31, N. Mex. Hig" 
lands Univ.; M.S.'36, Ed.D.’39. Univ. or 
Southern Calif.; Chief, Aviation fcouc- 
Div., Civil Aeronautics Admin., vvas“ 
ington, D. C , since 1945. 

Mobley. M. D , B.S.A.'23, Univ. of Ga.; 
M.S/30. Cornell Univ.; LL.D.45. P>«“ 
mont Col.; Exec. Secy., American voc. 
Assn . Inc., Washington, D. C.. » 
1951. 

Myer, Walter E.. A.B.’IO, LL.D.'34. South- 
western Col.; A.M/13. Univ. of Chicago. 
Dir.. Civic Educ. Serv.. Washington. 
D. C., since 1925. 
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Nefson, Woman J., A.B/I7, George Wash- 
ington Univ.; A.M/30, Harvard Univ,; 
First Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Wil- 
son Tchrs. Col. and Sr. H. S., Div. 1, 
Washington, D. C„ since 1947. 

Oxnam, G. Bromley, A.B.’l3, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; S.T.B/15, Boston Univ. 
Sch. of Theology; D.D/25, Col, of the 
Pacific; LL.D/29, Ohio Wesleyan; LL.D. 
'29, Wabash Co!.; Litt.D/30, Boston 
Univ.; LL.D. ’31, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.; D.Sc .*35, Rose Polytechnic Inst. ; 
L.H. D/38, DePauw Univ.; Litt.D.’4J, 
Northeastern Univ.; D,D.’46, Wesleyan 
Univ.; S.T.D/46, Yale Univ.; LL.D. ‘46, 
Allegheny Col.; LL.D.’SO, Dickinson 
Col.; LL.D/S2, Bennett Col.; Bishop of 
the Methodist Church, Washington, 
D. C., since 1952. 

Peterson, Gladys Tignor. M.A/34, Howard 
Univ.; M.A/40. Ed.D/49, Columbia 

Univ.; Admin. Asst, in the Office of the 
First Asst. Supt. of Sch., Div. 2, Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1953. 

Pinlcston, Eva G,, Exec. Secy., Dept, of 
Elem. Sch. Prin., Natl. Educ. Assn., 
1931-50 (retired). Address: 3600 Brandy- 
wine St,, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Pope, Farnham G.. B.S.M2, M.S. in Ed. 
47, Ph. D/49, Cornell Univ.; Civilian 
Chief, Dependents Sch. Section. Infor- 
mation and Educ. Branch, Personnel 
Services Div,, PMP-12, Directorate o! 
Military Personnel, Air Force Hdqrs., 
Washington, D. C. 

Reason, Paul L„ B.Ed.'37, Keene Tchrs. 
Col. (N. H.); Ed.M/47, Harvard Univ.; 
Specialist, Educ. Records and Reports, 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Reed, Wayne O., B.A. in Ed.'35, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col., Peru; M.A/40, Ph.D/49. 

Univ. of Nebr.; Asst. Commr. of Educ. in 
chg. of Div. of State and Local Sch. Sys- 
tems, Office of Educ., U.S. Dept, of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
Rice. Harold A.. A.B .’20, A. M/26, W. Va. 
Untv.; Ed.D.’3S, New York Univ.; Sch. 
Facilities Survey, Sch. Housing Section, 
Office of Educ.. U. S. Dept, of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
since 1951. 

Roblee, Dana B., B. S/27, St. Bonaventure 
Univ.; M.S.’33, N, Y. State Col. for 
Tchrs., Albany; Sch. Relations Officer, 
Federal Civil Defense Admin., Wash- 
ington, D.C., since 1952. 

Savoy, A. Kiger, A.B. in Ed/29, Howard 
Univ.; M.A/34, Columbia Univ.; Assoc. 
Supt. of Sch., Washington, D. C„ 1930- 
52 (retired). Address: Z17 T St.. N. W„ 
Washington. D. C. 

Shephard, William H.. 3. A. '29. Washing- 
ton Missionary Col.; M.A/35, Univ. of 
Va.; Pres , Washington Missionary Col., 
Takoma Patk, Washington, D. C.. since 
1946. 

Smith,_ Arthur E., Dir., Modern Sch, of 
Music, Washington, D. C., since 193S. 
Smith, (Mrs.) Josephine C., A.B. ’30, How- 
srd Univ.; M. A/37, Columbia Univ.; 
D>r. of Elem. Educ. in chg. of Admin., 
Div. 2, pub. Sch., Washington, D. C-. 
since 1947. 

Snearline, Paul Albert. A.B/37. Univ. of 
Akron; A.M/33, Univ. of Mich-; Admin. 
Asst, to First Asst. Supt. «jf 5ch-» Wash- 
MgtDJi, D.O, since 195P, 


Snow, Glenn E., B.S. '25, M.S/29, Univ. of 
Utah; Pres., Natl. Educ. Assn., 1947-48; 
Asst. Secy, for Lay Relations, Natl. 
Educ. Assn., Washington, D. C., since 
1950. 

Stassen, Harold E., B.A.’27, LL.B.’29, Univ. 
of Minn.; LL.D/39, Hamline Univ.; 
LL.D/41, Washington and Jefferson Col.; 
LL.D/41, Bates Col.; LL.D/41, Univ. of 
Ala.; LL.D/41, Dartmouth Coi.; LL.D. 
’41, MacMurray Col.; LL.D. ’46, Univ. of 
Pa.; LL.D. ’46, Drexel Inst, of Tech.; 
LL.D. ’48, Princeton Univ.; Dir., Foreign 
Operations Admin., Washington, D. C., 
since 1953. 

Taylor, James L., B.S.E/30, Ark. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/36, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Specialist, Sch. Plant 
Management, Office of Educ.. U. S. Dept, 
of Health, Educ., and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C„ since 1951. 

Vites, N. E.. A.M.’30, Ph.D.’34, Univ. of 
Mo.; Specialist, Sch. plant Management, 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept, of Health, 
Educ., and Welfare, Washington, D. C., 
since 1946. 

Webster, Marjorie Fraser, B. A/33, George 
Washington Univ.; M.A/35, American 
Univ.; Pres, and Founder, Marjorie Web- 
ster Jr. Col., Washington, D.C., since 
1920. 

Wilson, Roy K., B.Ed.’3fi, Eastern III. 
State Col.; A. M/43, Univ. of 111.; Asst. 
Dir. of Press and Radio Relations, Natl, 
Educ. Assn., Washington, D. C., since 
1946. 

Wilson, William O., B.S.’40, M.S.’47, Ed.D. 
’53, Ind. Univ.; Educ. Consultant, Office 
of Educ., U. S. Dept, of Health, Educ., 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

*Woofter, James, A.B/41, Glenville State 
Col.; A. M/48, Univ. of Ala.; Ed.D/50, 
Columbia Univ ; Educ. Consultant, Office 
of Educ.. U. S. Dept, of Health, Educ., 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C., since 
1950. 

Wyman, Harry B., B S. in Ed/18, M. A/27, 
Ph.D ‘31, Ohio State Univ.; Chief, Pro- 
gram Section, Tr. Activities Branch, In- 
ternal. Exch. Serv., Dept, of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Civil Aeronautics Admin., Dept, of Com- 
merce, Aviation Educ. Div., Office of 
Aviation Devel., Washington, D. C. 

Director, Office of Armed Forces Informa- 
tion and Educ., Dept, of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D C. 

Howard Univ., Univ. Library Serials, 
Washington, D. C. 

Watson Automotive Equipment Company, 

C P. Lineweaver, Branch Mgr., 1042 
Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Washington, 

D. C. 

Wilson Tchrs. Col., Library, Washington, 
D. C. 


FLORIDA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Alexander, William M-, B.A/34, Bethel 
Col.; M.A/36, George Peabody Col, for 
Tchrs.; Ph. D/40, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla., since 1950. 
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♦Anderson, Homer W, B.A.'IO, Highland 
Park Col,; M.A.’IS, Ph.D.’25, State Univ. 
o { Iowa; Pres., American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin, 1942-43; Honorary Life Mem- 
ber, American Assn, of Sch. Admin. Ad- 
dress: 613 Francis Blvd., Lakeland, Fla. 
Bailey, Thomas D., A.B.'19, Wofford Col.; 
MAE/39, Univ. of Fla.; LL.D.M9, Fla. 
Southern Col.; Supt. of Pub. Instr,, State 
Dept, of Educ., Tallahassee, Fla., since 
1949. 

Baird, J. Pope, B.S.C.’30, Bowdoin Col.; 
State Supvr. of Transportation, State 
Dept, of Educ., Tallahassee, Fla., since 
1946 

Bamberger, Florence E., B.S.’14, M.A.’IS, 
Ph.D/21, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 


Beery. John R., A.B.’SO, Juniata Col.; 
A.M. 34, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D.’4Z, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ.. 
Univ. of Miami, Coral Gabies, Fla., since 
1947. 

Blackburn, J. Hartley, A.B.’30, Fla. South- 
ern Col ; M.Ed.’42, Duke Univ.; Manatee 
COj^Supt. of Sch., Bradenton, Fla., since 

WW. Ardney J., M.A.’48, Fla. State 
Univ.; B.S.A. 43, Univ. of Fla.; Jeffer- 
“!„*!»*• I "«-. Monti, 
cello, Fla., aince 1949. 

SW, T.. M.A. ‘so, Univ. 

Clearwater, 11 Fla* ^ W - 

Ed.D.’52. Colo. 'State' Coll^of^Edue!; 
•inc^ms!"* ° f S ‘ h '' Pllnt C,,3r * Fla - 

Darden. Woodrow J., B.S.’39 lohn r 
U. n? 0 nf U p n h ,: T M - Ed 4 51 ' Unlv - Flags' 
vX; F f .a r : Ub .ln I c D e ,t «9S2 Br " ard C °’ T “»‘- 
Dean, Harris William, Ed.B.’29 111 State 
Normal Univ.. Normal;' A M. -36. S 
5 n, y- Ed.D.*47. Univ. of 111.; 

T^lihVss^Vu^^e. F m 8 St * te 

Dominick, H. B., B.S.’37, Univ. of Fla - 

;a a .:’F& t& s,,™- 

"“.a & iirfjt . • ru - 

Egeert, C. Lee. A.B.’29, Univ. of wi. • 
M.A. l 33. Northwestern Un.v,; Ed.D ! K 
Ind Univ.; Prol. of Sch. Admin, and 
Field Services. Gainesville, Fla. since 

ErsofL Samuel, Ed D.'SO, Tchrs. Col. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Edur 
Univ. o! Miami. Miami. Fla., since i 9S {: 
Farnell. J. Crockett. B.S.’J7, Univ of 
Tampa; M.A E/51, Univ. of Pla.- Hills 
borough Co. Supt. of Pub. Instr.. Tampa* 
Fla , since 1949. y ' 

Godby. Arnos. A.B.’JO, Mercer Univ,* Co 
Supt. ^of^Pub. Instr., Tallahassee, ’ Fla ", 

Core. George William, Jr. A.B.’JJ. Tj* 
Pauw Univ.; Ed.M/28, Harvard Univ • 
Ph.D.40, Columbia Univ.; Pres., Fla’ 
Agrt. and Mtch. CoL, Tallahassee. Fla. 
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Greene, Crawford, A.B. and B.S.’21, Hender- 
son-Brown Col.; M.A/26, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Bus. Mgr., Hills- 
borough Co. Bd. of Pub. Instr., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Hall, Ernest W., A.B.’39, Asbury Col.; Co. 
Supt. of Pub. Instr., Everglades, Fla, 
since 1949. 

Harden, Claude, Sr., B.S.E/36, M.A/38, 
Fla. Southern Col.; Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
Polk Co., Bartow, Fla., since 1949. 
Henderson, Ed, B.S.’27, M.S.'28, Stetson 
Univ.; Exec. Secy., Fla. Educ. Assoc., 
Tallahassee, Fla., since 1949. 

Huskey. D. C., A.B/30, Florida Southern 
Col.; M.Ed.’40, Duke Univ.; St. Lucie 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Ft. Pierce, Fla, since 
1945. 

Johnson, Kimber D., B.A.*37, Union Col.; 

Educ. Supt. of Fla. Conference ot 
Seventh-day Adventists, Orlando, Fla., 
since 1950. 

Kimbrough, Verman, A.B.’25, Birmingham- 
Southern Col.; Pres., Ringling Sch. oi 
Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Koepke. William Charles, Ph.B.'13, Univ. 
of Wis.; M.A. '27, Columbia Univ.; Ph 
•31, Marquette Univ. Address: 2501 13tn 
Ave., W„ Bradenton, Fla. 

Lawler, Eugene S., B.A.’M, Trinity Univ.; 
M.A.'22, Ph.D.’32, Tchrs. Col- Columbia 
Univ.; Fla. State Univ., Tallahassee, 
Fla., since 1951. 

Lawton. T. W., A.B.'03. Pd.D.(Hon.) 45. 
Rollins Col.; Seminole Co. Supt. of Pub. 
Instr.. Sanford, Fla., since 1917. 

Leps. Joseph M., A.B.’20, Hampden-Sydney 
Col.; M.A.-38, Fla. Southern Col.; Ed.D. 
’42. Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Sch. Ad- 
min., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. Fla., 
since 1943. 

Lovell. Broward, A.B.. M.A.E.’38. Uni*, 
of Fla.; Marion Co. Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
Ocala, Fla., since 1941. 

March. Leland S., A.B.’23, Univ. of Malne! 
B.P.E/28. Springfield Col.; Ed M. 34, 
Boston Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Monroe u.o. 
Sch., Key West, Fla. 

Marks, George W., A.B.’M, Univ. of 1 Kan- 
sas; Co. Supt. of Pub. Instr., DeLana. 
Fla., since 1923. 

Mills. (Mrs.) Lula C., A.B.’07. M-A.’3«. 
Winthrop Col.; Prin., Tomlin Jr. H. 
Plant City, Fla., since 1943. 

Morse. C. Marguerite, B.S.E.’33. Univ. of 
Fla.; Genl. Supvr. of Sch.. Clearwater, 
Fla. 

Moseley. Nicholas, B.A.M9. Ph.D.’2S, V* Ie 
Univ. Address: Route 2, Box 10B3. 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 

Nance, Ellwood C., A.B.’26. M. A .'3 4, Cut' 
cinnatl Bible Sem.J Th.B.‘32, D.S.LiK- 
^7. Ky. Christian Col.; Pres., Univ. ot 
Tampa, Tampa, Fla., since 1945. 
O’Bryant. Horace, B.S.’22, A.M/32. Univ. 
of Fla.; Monroe Co. Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
Key West, Fla., since 1949. 

Permenter, John A.. B.S.’33. Berry Col.: 
A.B/34. FIs. Southern Col.; M.A.«. 
Ed.D.’49. Columbia Univ.; Assoc. Ptou 
of Educ., Sch. of Educ.. Fla- Sut« 
Univ., Tallahassee, Fla., since 19SU 
Phillips. O. X., B S. In Ed .*20. South**** 
Mo. State Col.; M.A.’27. Univ. of Mo.. 
Supt. of Pub. Inat- Broward Co- Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla- since 1952. 
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Puryear, Royal W., A.B.’33, Howard Unlv.; 
M,S,’39, Univ. of Ind.; Pres., Fla. Nor- 
mal Indus, and Memorial Col., St. 
Augustine, Fla., since 1950. 

Rhodes, Francis Arlington, A.B.’30, M.A. 
’46, Ed.D.’48, Urviv. of Fla.; Specialist In 
Surveys, State Dept, of Educ., Tallahas- 
see, Fla., since 1951. 

Rumph, Albert H., M.A.E/47, Univ. of 
Fia.; Supt. of Pub. Instr., Lake City, 
FJa. r since IS 49. 

Scates, Douglas E., A.B. ’22, Whitworth Col. 
(Wash.); Ph.D.’2G, Univ. of Chicago; 
Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Fla., Cainesville, 
Fla., since 2953. 

Simmon3, Russell, A.B/41, Univ. of Fla.; 

Co. Supt. of Sch., Chip ley, Fla., since 
. 1945. 

Simpson, A. M., B.Ed.’38, Southern 111. 
Univ.; M.A/41, Univ. of 111. ; Prin., Sea- 
crest H.S., Delray Beach, Fla., since 
1952. 


Srygley, T. Q., B.S.’24, Vanderbilt Univ.; 
M.A.’29, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Ed.D.'44, Univ. of Texas; Dir. of Div. 
of Instr., State Dept, of Educ., Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., since 1949. 

Strode, Carl C.. B.S.E.’27, Univ. of Fla.; 
M.A.’34, Univ. of Chicago; Co. Supt. of 
Pub. Instr., Sarasota, Fla., since 1953. 


Thomas, W. R., A.B.’ll, A.M.’l2, Univ. of 
N.C.; Supt. of Dade Co. Sch., Miami, 
Fla., since 1953. 

Walker, Judson B., A.B.E/22, M.A.E/24, 
Univ. of Fla.; Orange Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Orlando, Fla., since 1932. 

Watkins, Howell L.. A.B/16. M.A/36, 

Emory Univ.; Co. Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
West Palm Beach, Fla., since 1948. 
Whittier, C. Taylor, A.B.’36, A.M.*38, 

Ph.D/48, Univ. of Chicago; Prin. of Sr. 
H. S., St. Petersburg, Fla., since 1948. 
Wild, Fred, B.S.E.’34, Fla. Southern Col.; 
Co. Supt. of Pub, Instr., Highlands Co., 
Sebriag, FJa., since 2945. 

♦Withers, John W., B.S.’90, B.A/91, Pd.D. 
96, Natl. Normal Univ.; M.A. ’02, Ph.D. 
04, Yale Univ.; LL.D/17, Washington 
Univ.; LL.D.’18, Univ. of Mo.; L.H.D.’38. 
New York_ Univ.; Honorary Life Mem- 
ber, American Assn, of Sch. Admin.; 
Dean Emeritus, Sch. of Educ., Mew 
York Univ., New York, N. Y.. since 
2939. Address: 1813 First Are., Braden- 
ton, Fla. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Audio Visual Dept., 275 N. W. 2nd St.. 
Miami, Fla. 

Rollins Col., Library, Winter Park, Fla. 
Walton Co. Pub. Sch. Systems, Attn.: J. F. 
Bludworth, Supt., De Funiak Springs, 


GEORGIA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, George Walter, A.B.‘26, Mercer 
Univ.; M.A/43, Emory Univ.; Prin., 


Atnsler °. i,.. B.S.’IS. North Ga. Col.; 
M.A. in Ed.’3l, Oglethorpe Univ.; Supt. 
ot Sch.. Decatur. Ga., since 1944. 


Anderson. Robert C., B.S.’42, Ala. Poly- 
tech. Inst.; M.A/47, Univ. of N. C.; 
Ph.D/50, N. Y. Univ.; Exec. Assoc., 
Southern Regional Educ. Bd„ Atlanta, 
Ga., since 1953. 

Antley, Shuler, B.S.'22, The Citadel; LL.B. 
’30, Atlanta Law Sch.; Supt. of Sch., 
Marietta, Ga., since 1942. 

Ayers, Fred, A.B. in Ed.’29, M.A/34, Univ. 
of Ga.; Supt. of Sch., Athens, Ga,, since 
1948. 


Barnes, Jarvis, B.S, ’38, Clemson Col.; 
M.A.’38, George Peabody Col. for Tchra. ; 
Dir. of Research and Pupil Personnel, 
Bd. of Educ., Atlanta, Ga., since 1942. 
Battle, L. H., Ph.B.’I5, M.A.M2. Emory 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Gainesville, Ga., 
since 1953. 


Benson, Arthur J., B.S. in Ed. *47, M.Ed. 
’48, Univ. of Ga. ; Marion Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Buena Vista, Ga., since 1949. 
Blakeney, Revis Duin, M.A. ’48, Univ. of 
Ala.; Supt. of City Sch., Thomasville, 
Ga., since 2950. 

Boddiford, Joseph Knapp, B.S. in Ed.’S8, 
Ga. Tchrs. Col., Coliegeboro; M.A.’39, 
Ohio State Univ.; Screven Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Sylvania, Ga., since 1949. 

Boswell, Sidney, B.S. ’3 1, Ga. Tchrs. Col.; 
M.Ed. ’39, Duke Univ.; Acting Supt., 
Glynn Co. Sch., Brunswick, Ga„ since 
1952. 


Erewster, William R., B.S. ’20. U.S. Mili- 
tary Acad.; Pres., Ga. Military Acad., 
College Park, Ga., since 1939. 

Brookshire, G. L., A.B. ’35, Piedmont Col.; 
M.Ed.’48, Univ. of Ga.; Prin. of H. S.. 
Stone Mountain, Ga, since 1945. 

Bryant, Hayden C., B.S.’25, Emory Univ.: 
M.A.’29, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D. '50, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Dir., 
Tchr. Educ., Mercer Univ., Macon, Ga., 
since 1950. 


Burgess, John Evans, A.B.’34, Emory Univ.; 
M.Ed.’40, Duke Univ.; Prin., H. S., 
Avondale Estates, Ga., since 1940. 
Calhoun, Hazel, Owner-Mgr., Calhoun Co., 
235 Ponce de Leon Ave„ N.E., Atlanta 
5, Ga. 

Carpenter, K. L-, B.S. ’34, M.S/35, Stetson 
Univ.; Supt. of Pub. Educ., Americus, 
Ga., since 1947. 

Cherry, Jim D, B.S.’36, Ga. Tchrs. Col.. 
Coliegeboro; M.A."40, Univ. of N.C.; De 
Kalb Co. Supt of Sch., Decatur, Ga., 
since 1949. 


Cheves, Charles Judson, A.B.‘19, Mercer 
Univ.; A.M/30, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Spalding Co.-Griffin Sch., 
Griffin, Ga., since 1953. 

Clark, Reuel Stafford, A.B. '42, Berry Cot.; 
M.Ed. ’43, Univ. of Ga.; Troup Co. Supt. 
of Sch., La Grange, Ga., since 1949. 

Clement. Rufus E., A.B.*19, Livingstone 
Col.; B.D.’22, Garrett Biblical Inst.; A.M. 
'22, Ph.D.’3D, Northwestern Univ.; Pres., 
Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga., since 1937. 

Cleveland, Denver W., Ga. Prof. Eleza. 
Cert.'53; Supt. of Hart Co. Sch., Hart- 
well, Ga., since 1953. 

Coleman, Marvin Ethridge, Ph.B/15, Emory 
tlmv.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Atlanta, Ga., 
since 1937. 


Collins, M. D.. A.B.’3i, M.A.’32, Ped.D. 
’33, Oglethorpe Univ.; LL.D.’3B, MeTcer 
Univ.; H.D.'44, Bob Jones Univ.; State 
Supt, of Sch., Atlanta, Ga., since 1933. 
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Connell, Cater Lloyd, B S.’39, Univ. of 
Ga.; Grady Co. Supt. of Sch., Cairo, Ga., 
since 1949. 

Cordell, J. J., A.B.’28, Mercer Univ.; M.A. 
’38, Univ. of S. C. ; Supt. of Sch., Al- 
bany, Ga , since 1948. 

Cutts, Harvey C„ A B.’20, Mercer Univ.; 
M.S. in Ed.'41, Univ. of Ga. ; Supt. of 
Sch., Greenville, Ga., since 1933. 

Davis, Roy W., A B.’24, M A.’2S, Mercer 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. in chg. of Instr., 
Atlanta, Ga., since 1944. 

Deck, Lucius Linton, Sr., A.B.’26, David- 
son Col., M.A.’4D, Emory Univ.; Prin., 
R««*U H. S, East Point, Ga., since 

Dr ^ ke - Walter Homer, M.A.’36, Univ. of 
194f Sch , Newnan, Ga , since 

Dt r "™’ Woodard Glenn, A B.’28, Asbury 
Col . M.S 39, Univ. of Ga , Pres., Em- 
manuel Cot, Franklin Springs, Ga., since 

Ea ' ly -. William Ashby, Diploma ’23, 
Kandolph-Macon Academy. A B ’27 
Emory and Henry Col , M.Ed.’41, Duke 
’ ? r *e V Na ‘l- Educ - Assn., 1953-54; 
Co SatL S ^V Savannah ana Chatham 
v-o., Savannah, Ga., since 1952. 

Gauerke. Warren E., Ph.D.’49, Univ. of 
Chicago Assoc Prof, of Sch. Admin.. 
fincel9si nlV '' Emory University, Ga.. 

G *Univ'^ mpA?' i5 Ed ' 43 , , r Oglethorpe 
of Bkker Co ' H ’ e *M* r Unl i” Supt. 
3948. * C H ‘ S ” Newton - Ga-. since 

"Co'i C MS d in G ferf B -!o ln Tr Ed ' 34 f G »- Tchrs. 

* n Ed I '39. Univ. of Ga ; Supt 
of Sch., Dalton, Ga., since 1946 P 

H o,!: "M*, »■>!■ Walla Col.; 

v U ^ C S”'^ 

“KIST'O."' T - s “"- *< M>. w.„ 

“siEVTar ?o- ly E c s „-“ 1 , ».' i . eo. 
•WiaSi. its. ‘ 0 »v.a fa*. 

Hughes. Frank M , M S Ed '30 ti • 
since m°3 k C °‘ Sup *‘ « ■* / sfifoS 
Jarrell, (Miss) Ira. A B ’28 , m A ’31 n.i. 

»mcT*194 n 4 lV - : Supt ‘ oI Sch - AtianuPg'*; 

c ™“- « 

Jones. (Mrs.) Margaret B„ B S . Wesievan 
Col.; Asst Editor and Advertising M.t 

G " r e r . a 9 46 - Iou,a "- : 

Knoa, W E., B.S.E/33 Mercer Univ - 

if... mi s “ p '' s ‘ h - 

Lamb. W. L., B S.’22. Univ. of Ga • De- 
Ga ,Ur sinM- 19 S 49 P, ‘ ° f Sch - Bainbtidge, 
L d > V " A.B/23. M.A/45, Mercer 
rf iT Vi, Pf 'Je’a, L * al " Jr ’ H ‘ s - Macon. 
Ga., since 1941. 


Little, Thomas C., A.B.’37, Eastern Ky. 
State Col.; M.A. ’41, Univ. of Ky.; Ph.D. 
’48, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Chmn., Div. of Educ., Georgia Tchrs. 
Col., Collegeboro, Ga , since 1948. 

McCord, George M., B.Ph.’27, M.A.’36, 
Emory Univ,; Prin., Murphy H.S., At- 
lanta, Ga.. since 1942, 

McGinty, Vearey C., A.B.’31, Mercer Univ.; 
M.Ed.’Sl, Univ. of Ga.; Prin., Jr.-Sr. 
H. S , Quitman, Ga., since 1952. 

McRae, Douglas G, A.B.’28, A.M.’40. 
Emory Univ.; Asst. Supt., Fulton Co 
Sch., Atlanta, Ga., since 1947. 

Martin, A. G„ A.B.’IS, Union Col.; Prin. 
Joseph E. Brown Jr. H. S., Atlanta, Ga., 
since 1923. 

Miller, William Starr, B.S. in Ed. ’47, M.S. 
in Ed.’47, Univ. of Ga.; Ed.D.’53, Duke 
Univ.; Dean. Bessie Tift Col., Forsyth, 
Ga., since 1951. 

Mills. (Mrs ) Ivella K., B.S.H E.’2S, Univ. 
of Ga.; Dir, Field Serv., Ga. Educ. Assn, 
Atlanta, Ga., since 1946. 

Mingledorff, Ernest Bascom, B.A.’19, New- 
berry Col.; Effingham Co Supt. of Sch, 
Springfield, Ga., since 1933. 

Murdock, James Frederick, A.B.’31, Univ. 
of Ga.; Floyd Co. Supt. of Sch., Rome, 
Ga , since 1953. 

Norvell, (Mrs.) Florence Crane, B-S.’38, 
Ga. State Col. for Women; M.A. 41, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Prin., Pape 
Sch.. Savannah, Ga., since 1944. 

Nunn. W. G . B S.’26, M.S. ’29, Ala. Poty- 
tech. Inst.; Supt. of Sch., Valdosta, Ga., 
since 1949. 

Payne W. K., A.B/23, Morehouse Col.; 
A M.’27, Cotumbia Univ.; Pres., Savan- 
nah State Col., Savannah, Ga. 

Peters. Edmund Clarke, B.A. and B.S A/16. 
Univ. of Tenn. ; M.A. ’25, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Pres, Paine Col., Augusta, Ga > 
since 1929, 

Read. Florence M., A.B.’09, Litt.D/29, Mt- 
Holyoke Col.; LL.D.’39, Oberlin Col., 
Pres , Spelman Coi., Atlanta, Ga., since 
1927. 

Rehberg, W. H„ A.B.’29. M.A.’35. Mercer 
Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Thomasville, 
Ga , since 1944. 

Rowley, Judge Kerman, B.S ’41, Southern 
Univ.; M.Ed.’49. Harvard Univ.; Morris 
Brown Col., Atlanta, Ga. 

Salter. J. D„ A.B.’28. Mercer Univ.; MS. 
in Ed.’41, Univ. of Ga.; Supt. of Sch., 
Waycross, Ga , since 1947. 

Saxon. J. Harold, A.B.’14, Emory Univ.; 
M A. ’31, Mercer Univ.; Exec. Secy.. Ga. 
Educ. Assn., Atlanta, Ga., since 1944. 

Scudder. (Mrs.) Haeel J., Supvg. Pnn. of 
Sch., Ft. Benning, Ga. 

Senkbeil. Anna E., A.B.’36, M.A.’37. Ogle- 
thorpe Univ.; Prin.. George W. Adair Sch., 
Atlanta, Ga , since 1942. 

Sh * w ; William Henry, B.A.’28, M.Ed.’3J, 
Uuke Univ.; Supt. of Educ., Columbus, 
Ga.. since 1945. 

Shepard. Jack D . A.B.’32. Asbury Col.! 
M S. in Ed .’41, Univ. of Ga.; Supt., R»n* 
dolph Co. Sch.. Cuthbert, Ga., since 1944. 

Smith, Doyne M.. B.S/40. M.S.M7, Univ. of 
Ark ; Ed.D.’49. Univ. of Colo.: Assoc. 
«ol. of Educ., Univ. of Ga.; Athens, Ga., 
since 1949. 
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Smith, Gerald Y., A.B/26, LL.D/51, Whea- 
ton Cot.flfl.); M.A/37, Oglethorpe Untv.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Personnel, 
Atlanta, Ga., since 1950. 

Smith, Mark A., B.S.’IS, Clemson Agrl. Col.; 
LL. D/39, Mercer Univ.; D. Ed/48, Clem- 
son Col,; Co. Supt. of Sch., Macon, Ga., 
since 1941. 

Smith, William S., A.B.’35, Glenville State 
Col., (W. Va,); M.S. in Ed.’39, Univ. 
of Ga.; Sunt, of Sch., Folkston, Ga., since 
194S. 

Sprayberry, W. P. t A.B.’31, Univ. of Ga.; 
Cobb Co. Supt. of Sch., Marietta, Ga., 
since 1943. 

Sprowles, Lee, A.B.'39, M.A/46, Ed.D/47, 
Univ. of Ky ; Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Univ. 
of Ga., Athens, Ga., since 1951. 

Strickland, A. j., A.B/3S, Wofford Col.; 
M.Sc. in Ed. '40. M.Ed/40, Univ. of Ga.; 
Snpt. of City Sch., Trion, Ga., since 1948. 
'Sutton, Willis Anderson, Ph.B/03. LL.D. 
’04, LL.D. '38, Emory Univ.; Ped.D.’24, 
Oglethorpe Univ.; LL.D.‘37, Tusculum 
Col.; Pres., Natl. Educ. Assn., 1930-31; 
Honorary Life Member, American Assn, 
of Sch. Admin.; Supt. Emeritus, Atlanta 
Pub. Sch., 930 Drewry St., N. E.. Atlanta, 
Ga., since 1944. 

Tabor, L. W., B.S.*28, Ga. Inst, of Tech.; 
Houston Co. Supt. of Sch., Perry, Ga., 
since 1950. 


Walker, Knox, A.B/15, Mercer Univ.; M.A. 
25, Columbia Univ,; Asst. Fulton Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wall, T. H., Jr., A.B/30, Mercer Univ.; 
M.S. in Ed/39, Univ. of Ga. ; Supt. of City 
Sch., Douglas, Ga., since 1945. 


West. Paul D., Ph.B.'24, M.A.’40, Emory 
Univ.; Fulton Co. Supt. of Sch., Atlanta, 
Ga., since 1947. 


Whelchel, Emmett V., M.A/37, Mercer 
Univ,; Supt. of Sch., Moultrie. Ga., since 


Williams, B. B., A.B/4I, M.A/45. Ogle- 
thorpe Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Canton, Ga., 
since 1949, 


Wilson, O. J„ B.S/35, Union Col. (Ky.}; 
M. A/48, Univ. of Tenn.; M.S/SO. Ed.D. 
51, Umv. D { Ky.; Dir., Marietta Center, 
Univ, of Ga., Marietta, Ga., since 1951. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Ga. State Col. lor Women, Milled geville, Ga. 
Ga. Tchrs- Col., Library, Collegeboro, Ga, 
North Ga. Col., Library, Dahlonega, Ga. 
^Ga" L * btary * Serials Div., Athens, 

W, C. Bradley Memorial Library, Columbus, 


Haitema, John S.. A.B/24, Calvin Col.; 
A-M/30, Ph. D/46, Univ. of Mich.; Dir. 
of Educ., Agana, Guam, since 1953. 

HAWAII 

Chamberlin. Clayton J„ B.S/24. Beloit Col.; 
19S3*" PU ^‘ * nstr ** Honolulu, T.H., since 

Elmer 3.SM3. Z.a Sierra Co).; 
Hawaiian Mission Acad., Honolulu, 
T. H, since 1953. 


Fowler, Oscar F., Ph.B/24, Univ, of Chi- 
cago; M. A/35, Northwestern Univ.; Prin., 
Boys H. S., Kamehameha Sch., Honolulu, 
T. H., since 1953. 

Fox, John F„ B.S. in Ed. ’29, Univ. of Mo.; 
M. A/31, Ph. D/36, New York Univ.; Pres., 
Punahcu Sch., Honolulu 24, T. H., since 
1944. 

Kent, Harold W., B. S/21, M.S/35, North- 
western Univ.; Pres., The Kamehameha 
Sch., Honolulu, T. H., since 1946. 

Parmiter, Charles A., Jr„ B.A/32, Harvard 
Univ.; M. A/36, Clark Univ,; B. D/44, 
Episcopal Theol, Sem.; Rector of lolani 
Sch., Honolulu, T.H., since 1950. 

Spencer, Robert R., A.B/23, _ Univ. of 

Hawaii; M. A/33, Stanford Univ.; Deputy 
Supt., Div. of Bus. Admin., Dept, of Pub. 
Instr., Honolulu, T.H., since 1951. 


IDAHO 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Alexander, James B., A.B/22, Drury Col.; 
A. M/31, Univ. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., 
Salmon, Idaho, since 1944. 

Andrews, Howard T., B.S, in Ed/29. M.S, 
in Ed/41, Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of Class 
A Sch. Dist. 391, Kellogg, Idaho, since 
1946. 


Booth, Clarence L-. A.B/17, Otterbein Col,; 
M. A/27, State Col. of Wash,; Supt. of 
Sch., Lewiston, Idaho. 


Broadhead, W R., B.A/47, M.A/50, Univ. 
of Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Payette, Idaho, 
since 1951. 


Clem, (Mrs.) Beryl E., B. A/51, Northern 
Idaho Coi. of Educ.; NezPorco Co. Supt. 
of Pub. Instr., Lewiston, Idaho, since 
1948. 


Finch, Jack, B. A/49, Northern Idaho Col. of 
Educ.; M.A. in Ed/53, Wash. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Lapwai, Idaho, since 1950. 
Gale, Clair E., B.S/30, M.S/33, Univ. of 
Idaho; Supt. of Class A Sch. Dist. No. 91, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, since 1952. 

Gilley, Clyde T„ M. A/43, Univ. of Colo.; 

Supt. of Sch., Caldwell, Idaho, since I9S2. 
Gruwell, Melvin, B. S/41, M.S. '48, Utah 
State Agrl. Col.; Supt., Fremont Co. Joint 
Sch. Dist. A-215, St. Anthony, Idaho. 
Hartvigsen, Milton F. t B.S/30, M. Ed/39, 
Utah State Agrl. Col.; Supt., Class A Sch. 
Dist. 25, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Hulme, Amos B., Clerk, Bd. of Educ., and 
Elem. Sup vr„ Montpelier, Idaho, since 
1953. 


Ineersoll, Leigh, M.S. Ed/50. Univ, of 
Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Gooding, Idaho, 
since 1945. 


Jones, Alton Boden, B. S/37, M.S/37. Univ. 
of Idaho; State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Boise, 
Idaho, since 1947. 


Likeness, George M., B. A/25, Hanover Col.; 
M, A/33, Umv. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Buhl, Idaho, since 1937. 

Martin, Dan W., M. S/43, Univ. of Idaho; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch.' Dist. 25, Bannock Co., 
Pocatello, Idaho, since 1944. 


Merrill, Donald P., B.S/30, Brigham Young 
Univ.; Supt., Class A Sch. Dist. 251, 
Rigby, Idaho, since 1949. 


Moore, Ezra H.. B.S/46, Brigham Young 
Vn}y. ; -M.S/49, Drab State J>*r. Co).; 
Supt., Joint Class A Sch. Dist. 150, Sods 
Springs, Idaho, since 1950. 
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OSds, W. V., B.S.’25, Ottawa Univ. ; Supt., 
Joint Class A Sch. Dist. 261, Jerome. 
Idaho, since 1944. 

Ragland. Ernest H., B.S. in Ed.'36, South- 
west Mo. State Col., Springfield ; M.A. in 
Ed M9, Ed D/52, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt of Class A Sch. Dist. 411, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

M l» B.A.’42, Col. of Idaho; 

M-S Ed. 49, Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of Class 
W48*" ^ ,5t ‘ Orangeville, Idaho, since 

Alvin J., B.S/34, Wash. Univ.; 
o^r, 44, f ou,s Univ -: Supt. of Ind. 
Sch. Dist. 35, Wendell, Idaho, since 1951. 

Robinson, L, C. p A.B ’14, Ed M/24. Harvard 
since" ’l946 IPt ' of Sch • Mos «w, Idaho, 

Simmons, W. Horland, B.S/28. Univ of 
Idaho; M.S. 36, Colo. State Col. of Educ- 

§“?*;• E Va i d * C,ass A Sch - Di »‘- 201 

Preston, Idaho, since 1944. 

Simpson, Charles O., B.S ‘26 M S ’4? m,v, 
C r Q '-iSupi,One.da Co 2 : ? c ‘fi 

Malad City, Idaho, since 1948. 

S °J?A l lf‘lC" d Pi S.A.'I2, I„d. Univ.; 

Univ. of Chicago; Dir Div nf 

fince‘’l951°. ° f Idaho> CaWweI1 - Idaho! 

Th Ms l, " , „ , 'Ed'"j5' ,h n I! ' s '' a! ; V"*»- °< util,; 

DUt. HI. Burley! iSh* *,'« ft?/ S ' h ' 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Wallace, Idaho. 3 ‘ Sho »hone Co.. 

ILLINOIS 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

, st “ e 

JSS*,S , r r 01 ° Ct4vU ' Seh - ColVat u?.! 
Alderfer, Henry F.. B.s •»! »»„,.» . 
Col.; M.A.MoT K.'i 

Sis - ;st, PH °- °' "■ s - i.f,! 

AUiaoder. E. L., A.B.’35. Shurtleff r„i . 
M-A. 37, Wash. Univ.; Supt. of Seh Ed* 
wardtville, lit., since 1937. ’* E<1 * 

i Itr ‘ Purchases, Bd. ot 

Educ., Proviso Twp. «. s.. Melrose pick. 


Allen, Beatrice Ona, B. S/40, Northwestern 
Univ.; M.A.'46, Univ. of Chicago; Elem. 
Prin., Waters Sch., Chicago, 111., since 
1947. 

Allen, Edward L„ M.S. in Ed.’47, Southern 
111. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Belleville, III, 
since 1949. 

Allen, Frank B. p Chmn. of Curriculum Sur- 
vey, Lyons Twp. H. S., La Grange, 111. 

Ames, Clarence E., A.B.’24, Morningside 
Col.; M.A.’46, Northwestern Univ.; Sr. 
Class Prin., Community H. S., Blue Is- 
land, III., since 1932. 

Ancel, Louis, B.S.L.’30, Northwestern 
Univ.; Attorney, Bd. of Educ., Proviso 
Twp. H. S., Maywood, 111., since 1938. 

Arderson, Archibald W., B.S/32, M.A.'33, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.: Ph. D/38, 
Ohio State Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. 
of 111., Urbana, 111. 

Anderson, Harry D., LL.B.’22, Univ. of HI.; 
B.D.’25, Western 111. State Tchrs. Col.; 
M.A/32, Univ, of 111.; Supt.. Maine Twp. 
H. S., Des Plaines, 111., since 1949. 

Anderson, Robert Henry, B. A/39, M.A/42, 
Univ. of Wis.; Ph.D/49, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 163, Park For- 
est, III., since 1949. 

Aniceta, Sister M., Ph.D.’39, Univ. of 111- i 
Pres , Col. of St. Francis, Joliet, IH , 
since 1938. 

Armstrong, Leland R., A.B.’28, Friends 
Univ.; M.A.’36, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Dir. of Bus. Affairs, Bd. of Educ, 
Oak Park, III., since 1948. 

Asp inwall, Richard, A.B.'ll, W. Va. Wes- 
leyan Col.; B. D/14, Drew Univ.; A.M. 
*14, PhD/26, New York Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Mooseheart, 111. 

Augspurger, Harry F., A.B/27. IH- W* 5 / 
leyan Univ.; M.S/3s! Univ. of III.! Supt. 
of Elem. Sch., Lincoln, 111., since 1941. 

Aurand, David B., B.S/32, Coe Col.; M-Ed. 
40, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Seh. Dist. 
105, La Grange, 111., since 1945. 

Aurand, E. D.. B.E/33, Northern III. State 
Tchrs. Col., De Kalb; M.S/36, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lyons, HU 
since 1940. 

Austin, Kent C., B.Ed/39, State Tchrs. Col., 
Whitewater, Wis.; M.S. in Ed/49. Univ. 
of Wis.; Prin, Lakewood Elem. Sen., 
Park Forest, 111., since 1952. 

Baber, Eric R., M.A/3S, New York Univ.: 
Supt. of Rich Twp. H. S. Dist.. Pa™ 
Forest, III., since 1951. 

Badders, D. R., M.A/48, George P ea i 0 i r 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt., Wauconda Com- 
munity Consol. Sch., Wauconda, HU * ince 
1951. 

•Bailey. Francis B.. A.B/28, Univ. of 111-? 
M. Ed/43, Loyola Univ.; Dist. Supt. oi 
Sch, Oak Lawn, 111., since 1947. 

Baker, Herbert H., B.Ed/31. 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ., Normal; M.S/39. Univ. ot 
HI.; Supt., Community Unit Dist. 206, 
Stockton, 111. 

Baker I. D.. M.Ed/47, Univ. of HI.; S«P*. 
of Sch., Moweaqua, 111., since 1948. 

Barlow Charles C.. A.B/29, XU- Col.: 
Litt.M/4l, Univ. of Pittsburgh: Supt. ot 
Sch., Roodhouse. 111., since 1951. 

Ce °f*e O., B .A/17, HI. Wesleyan 
M.A/40, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Sllvis, 111., since 1928. 



ILLINOIS 


Barrow, Joseph M., B. S/46, Univ. of 111.; 
Asst. Prof, of Architectural Design, Univ. 
of 111., and Partner, Atkins, Barrow & 
Lasswith, Urbana, 111., since 1947. 
Bartels. Martin H., B. A/30, Capital Univ.; 
M.A/35, Ph.D.'4g, Ohio State Univ.; Dir. 
of Placement, Northern III. State Tchrs. 
Col., De Kalb, III. 

Batho, Marshall G., Diploma ’25, Wis. State 
Tchrs. Col., River Falls; B. S/31, State 
Univ. of Iowa; M.Ph.*34, Univ, of Wis.; 
Supt, of Community H. S. Dist, 231, Ever- 
green Park, 111,, since 1953. 

Battershell, B., M.S.’42, Univ. of 111.; Supt., 
Shelby Co. Sch., Shelbyville, HI., since 
1951. 

Bauer, John L., Member of Bd., Sch. Dist. 
84*4, Cook Co., River Grove, III., since 
1950. 

Beamish, J. K., B.E.’34, Northern 111. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’45, Northwestern Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Westchester, {P. O. May- 
wood) 111., since 1941. 

Beane, Don, A.B.’29, 111. Col.: M.A.’37, 
Wash. Univ.; Supt., Community H. S., 
Hillsboro, 111., since 1952. 

Beasley, Kermit B., Ph.B.'29, Shurtleff Col.: 
M.A.’36, Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Com- 
munity Sch. Unit 229, Kewanee, III., since 
1946. 

Beebe, Ralph Edwin, B.A/13, Winona Col.; 
M.A/16, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Naper- 
ville, 111., since 1927. 

Beem, Harlan D., M.A.’40, Univ. of III.; 
A.B.'28, DePauw Univ.; Field Secy., 111. 
Assn, of Sch. Bds., Springfield, 111., since 
1949. 


Bell, Millard D., A.B.’Z6, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Peru: M. A/30, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Ed. D/39, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Wilmette, III., since 1942. 
Belsly, Josephine, Prim, Lincoln Elem. 

Sch., River Forest, 111. 

Benben, John S., M.A/38. Ph.D.'53, North- 
western Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Sch. 
Admin., Northern 111. State Tchrs. Col., 
DefCalb, Iff., since 1953. 

Benner, Thomas E., A.B.'14, A.M/16, Ed.M. 
*23, Ed. D/24, Harvard Univ.; Prof, of 
Sch. Admin., Univ. of III. Address: 615 
Hessel Blvd., Champaign, 111. 

Berry, Dale L., B.Ed.*47, M.S.’52. Southern 
111. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Milford, 111., 
since 1948. 

Blester, Fred L., A.B.*14, North Central 
Cal.; M.A.'38, Univ. of Chicago; Prin., 
Glenbard Twp. H. S., Glen Ellyn, HI., 
u«« 1918. 

Bishop, S. D., B.S.’25, Univ. of III.; M.S. 
32, Northwestern Univ.; Prin., Com- 
munity H. S. Dist. 94, West Chicago, 111., 
since 1926. 

B, «k. H. B.. M.A.’24, Univ. of 111.; Prim, 
Signal HIU Sch., East St. Louis. 111., 
since 1948. 

Black, Luther J.. B.E.’31. Eastern 111. State 
Tchrs Col.. Charleston; M.S.*37, Univ. of 
Hi.; Secy., Tchrs. State Examining Bd., 
Springfield, 111,, since 1943. 

Bl ± ir ; Clarence D., B.Ed/30. 111. State Nor- 
5?* 1 . Uni''.. Normal; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Belleville, 111., since 1939. 

Blodgett, Darrell R.. Ph.B/24. Shurtleff 
Co!.; M.A/35. Ed.D/46, Wash. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Wheaton, III,, since 1952- 


Blundell, W. Irvin, B.S/38, Bradley Univ.; 
M. A/46, Ed. D/51, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Secy.-Bus. Mgr., Twp. H. S., 
Evanston, 111., since 1951. 

Blythe, G. V., B.Ed.'34, Western 111. State 
Col.; M. S/38, Univ. of III.; Supt., Com- 
munity Sch., Vandalia, HI., since 1943. 
Bohn, Fred O., M.S .’49, Univ. of 111.; Supt. 
of Community Unit Sch. Dist. 4, Paris, 

111., 1952-53. 

Bohn, Julius Edward, A.B/20, Heidelberg 
Col.; M.A.’2G, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Springfield, 111., since 1947. 

Bolin, Paul L., B. E/30, 111. State Normal 
Univ., Normal; M.A/35, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., East Pe- 
oria, 111., since 1929. 

Bonar, Hugh S., B.Accts/16, B. A/18, Mt. 
Morris Col.; M, A/24, Univ. of Chicago; 
Supt. of Twp. H. S. and Jr. Col., Joliet, 

111., since 1947. 

Bone, Paul L., B.Ed/37, 111. State Normal 
Univ.; M. A/41, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 115, Princeton, 111., 
since 1944. 

Booth, H. G., B. E/27, Northern HI. State 
Tchrs. Col., De Kalb; M.S/37, North- 
western Univ.; Supt. of Elem. Sch., West 
Chicago, 111., since 1943. 

Bossert, Edward O., B.A/38, North Central 
Col.; M. A/47, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 
Twp. H. S., Lemont, 111., since 1950. 
Bottino, Louis F., B. A/30, Beloit Col.; 
M.A/35, Columbia Univ.; Supt., Twp. 
H. S., Lockport. 111. 

Bowyer, Vernon, S.B/21, A.M/23, Univ. of 
Chicago; Dir. of Americanization and 
Adult Educ., Pub. Sch., Chicago, 111., 
since 1938. 


Boyd, John B., B.S. in Agr/15, B.S. in Ed. 
’16, Univ. of Mo.; A. M/22, Cornell Univ,; 
Pres., Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago, 
111., since 1945. 


Bozarth, W. A., B.Ed/41, Southern 111. 
Univ.; M. A/43, Univ, of 111.; Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Tuscola, 111., since 1943. 
Bozeman, Estelle, B.S. '25, Univ. of Ga.; 
Natl. Dir. of Narcotic Educ., Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, 

111., since 1943. 

Brach, Wallace Roy, B.Ed/28, 111. State 
Normal Univ.; M. S/35, Univ, of 111.; 
Supt, of Sch., Pearl City, 111., since 1949. 
Brackman, Walter, Ph.B/27, M.A/34. Ualv. 
of Chicago; Editor in Chief, Row, Peter- 
son and Co., Evanston, 111., since 1949. 
Bradley, Joseph F., B.S. ’32. Mich. State 
Normal Col.; Dir. of Physical Educ., 
Glencoe, 111., since 1942. 


Brien, Aaron, B.S. in Ed/46. St. Louis 
Univ.; M.S. in Ed/48, 111. Univ.; Supt., 
Cahokia Commonfields Pub. Sch., East 
St. Louis, 111., since 1950. 

Bright, Orville T., Ph.B/35, M.A/39. Univ. 
of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Lake Bluff, 
HI., since 1943. 

Bronson, Marian H., B. A/10, Iowa State 
Col.; Mgr., Midwest Territory, The A. N. 
Palmer Co., 902, South Wabash. Chicago, 
It!., since 1953. 


Brown, Eric £., B. E/37, Eastern 111. State 
Col., Charleston; M.S/41. Indiana Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch-, Calumet City, III., since 
1936. 


Brown, Gretta M., Ph.B/10. M.A/34. Univ. 
of Chicago; Dist. Supt. of Seh.. Chicago. 
III., since 194*. 
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Brown, Wensel L, M A.'28, Univ. of 111.; 

Supt, of Sch. ( Madison, 111., since 1952. 
Bruce, M. E., A B.’22, Harris Tchrs. Col. 
(Mo.) ; Ph M.’28, Univ of Wis . Advisor 
of Sch. Personnel, East St. Loms, 111., 
since 1953. 

Bruner, (Mrs.) Olive P., Ph B.’28, Univ. of 
Chicago. M A ’38. Northwestern Univ.; 
Pnn , Spalding H. S and Elem Sch., 
Chicago, 111., since 1952 
Brunjes, Orville O , B.Ed.’37, 111. State 
Normal Univ ; M A in Ed '41, Washing- 
ton Univ., Asst Supt of Sch. Dist. 104, 
Hartford, 111 , since 1948 
Bryan. Allen L, B.S in Ed.’47, N. Mex. 
Western Col., MS. in Ed ’49, Southern 
III. Univ , Pnn , Washington Sch., 
Marion, 111 , since 1952. 

Bucher, Boyd R., B.S. in Ed ’48, M.S In 
Ed '49. Drake Univ.; Supt. of Elem. Sch., 
Loekport, 111 , since 1951. 

Buford. John Lester, B.Ed ’28, Southern 111. 
Univ , M A. 39 Univ. of Mich ; LL.D/44, 
McKendree Col . City Supt of Sch., Mt. 
Vernon, 111, since 1937. 

Burnett. Hal, B.S ’33, Univ. of I1L; Pro- 
5ine‘e 0r i94® UrneK & LoBan> Chica *°* «* . 

B Teh»5 h r rl If* c U1 V"’ t M , S ’ S1 - In<1 - State 
Tchrs. Col , Supt. of Unit C-2, H. S., 
Marshall, 111., since 1952. 

Til c C . 01 - Macomb; M A. ’46, Univ. of 
IU ^ Supt. of Sch , Libertyville, 111., since 

Sr; iSv’.’a." 1 s, “ 

u.;,. A 5 ' c*hic?,“ ,h ",S 

slncl 1943.' ° f Pub lMtr - Spr.ngfield, 111 !; 

Byers, Glen H, BA ’44, Emmanuel Mis- 

Col V-’ 50 ’ Ceor E« Peabody 

,0 £ Trhrs ; Prin. and Mgr of Broad- 

lily. >•« <*■»»? i“. s; 

IKhSSsKKS 

'SsSIfSBss 

Carrington. J. W.. B S ’22. M A ’ta tt-i 
of 111 .Address . 111. State Normal' U^iv^ 


Normal, 111. 


111. State Normal; M.A *39, Univ of 111 - 
1W3.' ° f Sch ' Murphysboro, 111 .sinc'i 


Cassell, George F„ First Asst. Sunt nf 
Sch Chicago, 111. (retired). Address*' 13s 
S. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 24. III. 136 

Challand, Harold U.. M.A.’36. State Univ 
E1 "”- sih - 

3CTVJ:vfS5;. SS«3 

Community H. S. Dist. 210. New Lenox 
111., since 1932. 


Chase, Francis S., B.S.’27, M.S/31, Univ of 
Va.; Ph.D.’Sl, Univ. of Chicago; Prof, 
of Educ. Admin., Dir., Midwest Admin. 
Center CPEA, and Pres., Educ. Com- 
munications Serv., Univ. of Chicago, Chi- 

ChUdress, jack R., B.Ed. '41, 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ.; M.S.’45, Univ. of 111.; Ph.D. 
’50, Northwestern Univ.; Dir.. The Univ. 
Col, Northwestern Univ., Chicago, ill, 
since 1951. 

Christ, (Mrs ) Alice Louise, Supt., Rhodes 
Sch. Dist. 84>4, River Grove, 111. 

Chute, Oscar M , B.S.’29, Colby Col. 5 Ed 
■34, Harvard Univ.; Ed.D.’46, Univ. of 
111.; Supt. of Elem. Sch. Dist. 75. Evans- 
ton, 111., since 1947. 

Clabaugh, Ralph E., M.A.‘37, Univ. of III ] 
Supt. of Sch., Arlington Hgts., 111., since 
1943. 

Clark, Charles W., B.S. ’25, 111. Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A. '40, Univ. of III.! Supt. pi 
Community Unit Sch. Dist. 8, Colfax, 111 • 
since 1949. 

Clark, John F., B.Ed.’36, Northern 111. State 
Tchrs. Col., DeKalb; M.A.’38, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 45, Villa 
Park, 111., since 1949 

♦Clettenberg, Joseph E., B.S. ’31, Univ. of 
111.. M.S. ’36, Northwestern Univ.; Dir 
of Extension, Northern III. State Tchrs. 
Col., DeKalb, 111. 

Clift, David H. ( B.S. ’30, Univ. of Ky.l : B S. 
'31. Columbia Umv.; Exec. Secy . Amer- 
ican Library Assoc., Chicago, 111 . sinc * 
1951. 

Cochran. Frank Lee, B.S/36, Univ. of Mich-; 
Architect, Perkins and Will, Chicago, in*, 
since 1945. 

Cohen, Theresa T., Ph.B.’26, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; M.E/36, Loyola Univ.; Prin- J el ‘ 
ferson Sch , Chicago, 111., since 195Z. 
Conklin, Paul S , B S.’17. Univ. of 111.! M S. 
’31, Umv. of Wis.; Co. Supt. of Sen, 
Rockford, III., since 1938. 

Connelly, George W., A.B.’37. A.M.’«. 

Northwestern Univ.; Prin., Foster oc ., 
Chicago, 111., since 1952. 

Cook, Paul M.. A.B.’IS, Central Wesleyan 
Col.; M.A. '27. Umv. of Chicago; 

’47, Phillips Umv.; Exec. Secy.. VM 
Delta Kappa, Homewood, IU„ since 1940. 
Cook, Raymond Mack, Diploma ’19, East- 
ern 111. Tchrs. Col ; B.S. in Ed.’2Z. Umv. 
of 111.; M A '38, Univ. of Chicago; Dean. 
Chicago Tchrs. Col , Chicago, 111-. * lnc 
1948. 

Coplan, Franklin, B S.*3I, Eureka Col.; MA 
’44, Univ. of 111.,* Supt. of Sch.. Com- 
munity Unit Dist. No. 4, Edinburg, ■ 
aince 1944. 

Cordis, William Reynold, B.S.’27,. M.S.’M. 
Umv. of in.; Supt. of Sch.. Pnnceviu*. 
111., since 1932. 

Cornell, Francis G., A.B/27, M.A/31. H>.D* 
’36, Columbia Univ.; Dir., Bur. of Educ. 
Research. Cot. of Educ., Univ. of 1” ■ 
Urbana, 111., since 1947. 

Cornwell, G. E., B.Ed. ’39. Eastern Wj 
Tchrs. Col., Charleston; M.S/4I. Univ. ot 
111.; Supt., Community Unit Sch. Dist. 3. 
Taylorville, 111., since 1948. 

Cratkel. Verne E„ A.B.’37, M.A. ’40. Univ* 
of Chicago; Supt., Will Co. Sch., Jo»*t. 
HI., since 1932. 
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poratto. Chicago, »'• st , M Tchr*. 

c 'gbnT^k}°l s£-= *«•*- <* 

Sch., Soll ,hcrii 111. 

'■sBsruSWt ° 

Cr^c"i' st; *— «• s ~ 

111. State Normal Umv 8>upt. 

Sch., Streator. 111.. *> nce B S ° 6 M . A /18, 
Cunningham. _ Daniel F-- A ^ p au l Univ.; 

J^ d °S5i^AS*^ ««■• 

Dahle," Casper O.. W.A.’ 32 , Ph.D/40. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt- 
Highland Park, lit. since 19 ■ 

Darling, D. K- M.S/4S, Umv. o I D 'j 9t . 10. 
Collinsville Community Umt 
Collinsville, lit, sin *“ * „ of i n d.; 

Darnall, James icago; Supt- Com- 

Daugherty, Arthur C- community 

M.S. 33, Umv. of lit. I'l 1 "' 1 ^ 

H. S- Dupo, 111- * lnce 1943 ;._ 

_ . ..... . t in Ed. 


0r,a!‘sch7o?m«; IM ^|'”“ ’j’”' s,a.. 

De Atley, Glenn O- B Ed. 31. ^ Ed/37| 
Normal Umv- formal, ^lem. Sch., 

Washington Umv. . Supt. I 192 2. 

Dist. 104, Wood River, 

Dekum, Sister Mary Ethelb *■ { A Notre 
Loras Col.; M.A. 34. ui niv. so> 

Dame; Supt- Community Unit 
Teutopolis, 111- mm* 19 Col . 

, . , T t, b c ’30, Monmouth toi. , 

Delabar, L. B- Supt. ot 

s'c h ^'sp.. S aRlv-v'.-.l,,Co™n.uaUyU«i- 

,, Flirvlew, 111., •■«* »»»; Gt «„,illc 
DeLaurenti, John C- A. . • y . Dist. 
Col.; M.A.MO, New Yorkuniv- 
Supt. of Sch- Highland. Ill- •« „ 

Dent, Ellsworth C- B.S. i" Ed^23. K 

State Tchrs. Col- Emporia, and 

tnbution. Coronet Instr ■ Chicago, 

Vicepres- Ideal Pictures Corp- tn 
111- since 1946. . f 

. t. u Tt <5 ’32. Umv. ot 
Di Leonarde, Joseph . H- * Ph.D. , 52. 

111.; A.M.*39, D.ftal »“»•■ „"drlck* 
Northwestern Univ.; Prim. ™ 

Sch- Chicago, 111- since 1950. 

De Young. Chris A- A.B.’20. Hope Col.. 

M.A. *29? Tchrs. Col- Co V}^ ^ Head, 
Ph.D/32, Northwestern Univ.. 

Dept, of Educ. and Psych- 1924. 

Normal Umv- Normal. IU- s,n ” 
Dimmer. W. S., Ph.B.'31. M- A -;? S p, U t £: II?. 
Chicago: Supt. ol Sch.. Forest Fa-, 
since 1930. _ 

Dintelman, Charles J- B.Ed.'37. “ u D , st . 
111. Umv.; M-S/40, Umy. of IU --^ 
Supt. of Sch- Seward. Ill- s,nc f , 

Dolan. Francis H- B.A/28. MA- 3-. c | 
of Minn. ; Ed.p.’53, Colo- State * 
Educ.; Supt. of Twp. H. S. and J 
La Salle, 111- since 1947. 


Dorland, Z. Harold, |gS 

Normal Umv. Nomal, MjA. s 
Univ. of Ipwa; Supt- iwp. « 
tor. 111- since 1946. . 

D °$' 

*■«' Foret, IU-. ! Ulliv . „£ 

Duffie, Burton. Extension, 

giirissi. 's?: r cMc.«= i. ■>»« 

Bad-: Roscor, MW. 

>38, Columbia Umy. , xav*« 

H. S- Sterling, 111- sl “ ce ... State 

194S - « •» pr> 32 111. State Normal 

Eberly. Wade B B -E^ , “ IoWa ; Prm- 

Univ. ; M-A. 37, u *“ v g Fo * Lake, IH- 

Grant Community H. e>- 

since 1948. „» E . 42< Concordia 

Eckhardt, Edward E- £ ePaul Univ.-. Supt. 

Tchrs. Col. . M.A. a • jy s , n ce 1947. 
of Sch- Mo ^ , ’ & B ’23. Boston 

Edman, V. W U niv ’ : 
Itv ; *4L Houlhtonqol. ; W. Wheaton 
Wheaton. HI- »«. ^ DcPaul 
Edward, lister Mary^ A^ ^ ch 2901 \v. 
J’-rd ih Chlcg.^ll^' Dnlv .. 

Supt ' seh " 

cago, A.B/04. Living; 

•Eichclbcrgcr. Ijf 1 ", Northwcitart. Univ-, 

Hti ^sr^srbS^. 

IU- smee 1947. Unlon c 0 l.; 

E1 M A 59 m Ob.rtV c!i. Address : 6901 Mad- 
- Niles. Chicago. 111. 

ison St- Niles. Northwestern 

Ell;*,. U L.I.; Consol, Sch, 

Ur.iv.; oopi-i T k . in., since 1927. 
D ,„. <3, Round Lake, 1^, c<mtU Co ,. ; 

Endicott, Erank S- y rthwe stern Univ. . 
M A. 29, Ph-E- 38 .’ placement and Assoc. 
Dir of Pe-rni P ‘ otlhwe3le m Umv- 

Prof - . - TU Since 1935. 

Evanston, xn - * p j - * 


Evanston, IH- *‘"' e p p e.’ 42, Western 
Endres. (Mrs l Mary P.^B-^b’. „. A /46 
111 .. State Tchrs. L • of Community 
& s“ Dl.;, 10, Wr.od.tock 111. 
since 1946. ,,, M.S/36. Univ. 

& ‘i k So A ; ,b Dr i, " t c ”'- °“' 

cago. IU-. *■*.* ' S<5 - , M M,S.Ed,*35. 
Ereinger. JoJm* p ^ p n n- Lovett Elem. 

Northwestern Umv , 8 

Sch- Chicago. Ill- *'” c M A ., 9- univ. 

Fairchild. R- •• « 32 ‘ Northwestern Univ. ; 

S »»l Bni’- 

111- since 1933. , , yniv. of Chi- 

F 3ie« s * ; '" oi '"' Chi_ 
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Fearn, Harold, B,Ed.'3§, Eastern 11). State 
Col., Charleston; M.A.’46, Univ. of 111.; 
Supt., Community Unit Sch. Dist. I, 
Charleston, 111., since 1950. 

Fegley, Paul V., M,A.*38. Washington 
Univ.; Supt., Community Unit Sch. Dist. 

8, Pana, 111. 

Fierke, W. F., M,S.’42, Northwestern Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Tinley Park, 111., since 
1940. 

Finley, Elden D., B.S.’23, Knox CoL; M.A. 
'28, Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Pub. 
Instr., Springfield, 111., since 1949. 

Finston, Edward, B.S.’28, Univ. of 111.; 
M.S. in Ed. Adm. , 36, Northwestern Univ.; 
Prm., Hay Elem. Sch„ Chicago, 111., since 
1948. 

Fischer, E. E., B.S.’32, Eureka Col.; M.S. 
37, Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Sch., Alpha, 
111., since 1948. 

Fisher, Lowell B., B.Ed.’32. Western 111. 
State Col.; M.A.’38, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ.; M.Ed.’4S, Univ. of 111.; Exec. 
Secy., Com. on Admissions from Sec. 
1943* ^ nlv ' Urbina, 11L, since 

Fisher, William 0„ B.Ed.'46, M.Ed.’47, 
Unw. of Okla.; Supt., Community Unit 
Sch. Dist. 84, Wolf Lake, 111., since 1948. 

Ph.B.’29, M.A. in 

Ch;A 7 ;n D fn l- Univ ,V : „ Prm - Banon Sch., 
Chicago, 111., since 1937. 

Fitigerald, Matthew L., Ph.B.’24, Univ. of 
n*ip»ni 0 ’ir'?' 34 'T^ oyola Univ.; M.Ed.*36, 
2'^“* Bnlv -5 D,st - Supt.. Lake View 
H. S.. Chicago, 111., since 1951. 

Fort, Carl Allen, M.A.M7, Univ. of 111 • 
H - s - ui: 

PMter. Chirles W„ B.E.M2, 111 stat. N., 
Bui U MgV ; Thorni^’ U° rthw ®«“n Univ. I 
Col , Ha'rvey llb Twp ' H * S ‘ and J r - 

F °fn Fd-tV P m B ;L 28 ' Loyola Univ.; M.S. 

&*“& &3SSS. m"‘ v " 

of Educ., Greeley; Ed.D.'41, New York 

S;'; 1 ,,, 8 ,".’- •*, FtouSSl. 1 ®: 

F b'1"s. C M. fe2, A 5;fi; 

uncV’BSl' Slh - Chk.Eo. tn' 

Fullmer, M. F.. HA.'li, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Sandwich. 111.. Vince 

Gaffney, Matthew P„ B.S/12, Lltt.D *42 r„t 
gate Univ; MA ; M9 Columbia Univ. 1 : 
Supt. of New Trier Twp. H. S WiA‘ 
netka, 111, 1931-53. • Wia * 

Galloway, Geraldine, B.S. In Ed.*41. M A 
In Ed.*42, Univ. of 111.; Supt., Kane 
Community Sch., Fair6eld, 111. 

Ganster, William A., B.S.'30. M.S.*3J. Unlw 
222 8 >- 

Gard. W. L.. B.S.*21. M.S.*28. Univ. of III • 
Supt. of Sch., Beardatown, I1L, aince 19’8* 


Safes, John Wesley, A.B.‘28, Wash bur ft 
Municipal Univ. of Topeka; AM. 38, 
Ph.D.’4S, Univ. of Chicago; Supt., East 
H. S., Aurora, III., since 1946. 

Geiger, C. Harve, Ph.B.’22, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Ed.M.’28, Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. 39, 
Columbia Univ.; Pres., North Central 
Col., Naperville, 111., since 1946. 
Geppert, Otto Emil, Secy.-Treas., Denoyer- 
Geppert Co., Chicago, 111., since 1916. 
Gibbons, John C„ Sales Mgr., Sch. Equip- 
ment Div., The Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Co , Chicago, 111., since 1953. 

Gillet, Harry O., Genl. Editor, United Edu- 
cators, Inc., Chicago, 111. 

Gliatto, Julia H., M.A.'36, Loyola Univ. 
(111.) ; Prm. of Elem. Sch.. Chicago, 111., 
since 1939. 

Goodier, Floyd T., A.B.’03, Colgate Univ.; 

A. M.'09, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.: 

Dir. of Integration, 111. State Normal 
Univ., Normal. 111., 1937-50 (retired). 

Address: 603 Broadway, Normal, 111. 

Goodrich, (Mrs.) Lucille, A.B.’25. Univ. of 
111.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Pontiac, 111., 

1947. 

Goodrich, Paul C., B.S.M8, M.Ed.’Sl. Miami 
Univ.; Admin. Asst., New Trier H. o. 
Winnetka, 111., since 1953. 

Gore, J. H , B.Sc.’IO, Blackburn Col.: M.A. 
*28, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Venice, 111., since 1935. 

Goreham, Wilfred John, A.B.'2S. 111. Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A. '33, Univ. of 111.5 Pnn., 
Twp. H. S., Sidell, III., since 1927. 
Graham, James C., A.B.’25, Park Col: 

B. Ed '32. Western 111. State Tchrs. Col.. 
Macomb; M.A.'37, Univ. of Wyo : Supt. 
of Sch., Morrisonville, III., since 1949. 

Graham, V. O., Ph.D.’31, Univ. of Chicago! 
Prm. of Hanson Park Sch., Chicago, IH-. 
since 1952. 

Grant, (Mrs.) Eva H., A.B.'34, Augustana 
Col.; A.M.’37, State Umv. of Iowa; Editor 
in Chief, Congress Publications, Natl. 
Congress of Parents and Tchrs., Chicago, 
111., since 1943. 


Supt. of Sch., Decatur, 111., since 1950. 

Grant, Robert C., B.S.'32, Bradley Univ.5 
M.A/37, Univ. of 111.; Prin , Consol. H. 5., 
Watseka. 111., since 1944. 

•Gray, William S., S.B/13, Ph.D/16. Univ. 
of Chicago; M.A.’14, Columbia Univ., 
Prof, of Educ., Emeritus, Univ. of Cni- 
tago, Chicago, 111., since 1950. 

Green, Harry B., M.S/45, Univ. of 111-: 
Supt. of Elem. Sch., Pekin, 111.. »wee 
1950. 

Griffin, Lee H., Ph.B.'16, Univ. of. Chi- 
cago; Mng. Dir., Ginn and Co., Chicago. 

Grigaby, Paul A., A.B/2Z. Central Col- 
(Mo.) ; A.M.’29, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. O* 
Community Unit Sch, Dist. 9, Granite 
City, 111., since 1950. 

Gum, B. E., A.M.’37, Univ. of 111.; Supt. of 
“Ch., Salem, 111., since 1937. 

Gunderson, Robert W„ M.A.'51, DePaul 
Univ.; Supt. of Elem. Sch. Dist. 92 . 
Broadview, 111., B l nce ig«. 

Hidte 7. Clayton M.. B.S/30, M.S.’37. U»J»- 
ot 111.; Supt. of Community Unit Sen., 
Casey, 111., s i nee I9J2 . 
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Haebich, I. E., B.A/15, Baldwin-Wallace 
Col.; M.S/33, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 
Riverside-Brookfield Twp, H. S„ River- 
side, HI., since 1939. 

Hall, Hal O.. B.Ed.’30, Southern 111. Univ.; 
M.B.A/34, Northwestern Univ.; Ed.D/43, 
New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Belleville, 

111., since 1945. 

Hall, Ruel, B.Ed.'29, Eastern 111. State Col., 
Charleston; M.A.'39, Univ. of Chicago; 
Co- Supt. of Sch., Kankakee, 111., since 
1941. 


Hamilton, Holmes, Ed.B.’34, Western 111. 
State Tchrs. CoL, Macomb; M.A.M3, State 
Univ, of Iowa; Elem. Sch. Prin., Forest 
Park, 111,, since 1953. 

Hamlin, Milford M„ Dept, of Edue., Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Chicago, 111. 
Hammer, Kenneth S., A.B/37, Cornell Co!.; 
M.Ed.MO, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Morris., II1 V since 1951. 

Hammond, James W., B.S. in Arch,*42, 111. 
Inst, of Tech.; Assoc. Partner, Skidmore 
O wings and Merrill, Chicago, 111., since 
1950. 


Hand, Harold C., B.A.’24, D.Sc.’49, Mac- 
alester Col.; M.A,'30, Univ. of Minn.; 
Ph.D.’33, Columbia Univ.: Prof, of Educ., 
Univ. ol 111., ijrbana. 111., since 1946. 

Hanke, Robert H., B.S.’35. North Central 
Col.; M.S.’39, Univ. of Wis.; Prin., Elem. 
and Primary Sch., Mooseheact, III., since 
1949. 

Hanna, David C., B.S.M3, M.A/46, Ph.D/SO, 
Ohio State Univ.; Dir. of Attendance and 
Research, Pub. Sch., Springfield, III. 

Hannum, James M.. B.S. in Ed.’46, Phillips 
Univ.; M.A. in Ed.*48, Northwestern 
Univ.; Supt. of Elem. Sch. Dist. 123. Oak 
Lawn, 111., since 1952. 

Hanson. Earl H., A.B.*24, Augustana Col.; 
M.A. 33, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Rock Island, 111., since 1937. 

Hanson, Ernest M.. B.S.*22, M.A/2S, Univ. 
of Minn.; Supt,, Thornton Twp. H. S. and 
Jr, Col., Harvey, 111., since 1952. 

Harlan, Willard M., B.S.‘36, M.S.’41. Univ. 
of 111.; Supt., Community Consol. Sch., 
Sheffield, 111., since 1942. 

Harris, John Harper, B.S.’Z9, Bradley Univ.; 
M.A.*40, Ed.D.’49, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Downers Grove, III., since 1953. 

Harris, Latham E., M.A, in Ed/42, Wash- 
mgton Univ.; Supt., Elem. Sch.. Roxana, 

111., since 1940. 

Harris, Verne B., M.A/36. Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; B.S. ’30, Ind. State Tchrs. 
o JF. erre Haute; Supt. of Cook Co. 
1946 ^ ,5t ‘ 1S6, Calumet City, HI., -since 

Harrison. James T„ B.S/38, M.S.*51, Univ. 
of IH.; Supt. of Stewardson-Strasburg 
t-ommunity Sch. Unit 5-A, Stewardson. 
til., since 1951. 

H ”? hhar Eer. Ernest M.. B.S.*34. Univ. of 
1931 ^°' Sch., Urbana, 111., since 

Hat M H ' Alvin. B.S. in Ed.’45. Creen- 

?‘W« Col ; M.A. i n Ed/48. Washington 
Univ. (Mo.); Supt. of Sch., Paris. IlC 

Hauenhauet, M. E., B.Ed/29. 111. State 
Normal IJnlv., Normal ; M.A.*38, North- 
western Univ.; LL.B/39, Kent Law Sch.; 
supt. of Sch., Bell wood, IIU since 1932. 

Hauser. Ludwig J„ B.A/19, M.A.’28. Univ. 
of Minn.; EAJX’39, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Riverside. 111., since 1931. 


Haussler, A. G., LL.B.'23, 111. Wesleyan 
Univ.; B.Ed.’29, 111. State Normal Univ.; 
M.A,‘42, N. Y. Univ.; Vicepres., Bradley 
Univ., Peoria, III. 

Hawley, Ray C., A.B.*24, Mornmgside Col.; 
A.M/33, Univ. of 111.; A.M/41, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Marseilles, III. 

Hayes, Robert G., Ph.B.’41, DePaul Univ.; 
M.A/49, Loyola Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
Cook Co. Sch., Chicago, 111., since 1949. 
HeJTernan, David J„ M.A.’47, DePaul Univ.; 
First Asst. Supt. of Cook Co. Sch., Chi- 
cago, 111, 

Hegner, Herman H., Ph.B.’25, Univ. of 
Wis.; Pres., Pestalozri Froebel Tchrs. 
Cot., Chicago, 111., since 1937. 

Heider, Louis Newton, M.S. fn Ed.*51. Univ. 
of 111.; Prin, of Jersey Community H. S., 
Jerseyville, 111,, since 1951. 

Hein, Fred V., Ph.B/29, Ripan CoL; M.S. 
*34, Ph.D.*4Q, Univ. of Wis.; Consultant 
in Health and Fitness, Bureau of Health 
Educ., American Medical Assn., Chicago, 

111., since 1946. 

Henniger, ~K. V., A.B.*29, James Millikin 
Univ.; A.M. *33, Univ, of 111.; Supt. of 
Lakeview Community Sch. Unit 4. De- 
catur, 111. 


Henry, Nelson B-, Ph.B.’OI, Central Col. 
(Mo.); M.A. *17, Univ. of Okla.; Ph.D.’Z3, 
Univ. of Chicago; Secy, of Natl. Society 
for the Study of Educ., Chicago, 111., 
since 1941. 


Henry, Virgil, Ed.B.*32, Southern 111. Univ.; 
M.S/38, Univ. of 111.; Ed.D/48. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Or- 
land Park. 111., since 1949. 

Herbster, William E.. B.Ed.*37, III. State 
Normal Univ.; M.A.’40, Northwestern 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., North Chicago, 111., 
since 1951. 

Herr, Ross, B.S. in Ed.’20, Bowling Green 
State Normal Col.; A.M. in Ed.’2Z. Univ. 
of Chicago; Prin., Harrison Tech. H. S., 
Chicago, 111., since 1949. 

Herron, Harry H., Ph.B.*21, Univ, of Chi- 
cago; Registrar, Office Supvr., and Pur. 
Agt., New Trier Twp. H. S.. Winnetka, 

111., since 1922. 

Hester, Vance C., M.A.*39, Univ. of Colo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Franklin Park. 111., since 
1941. 

Hexter, Edward G„ A.B.'IC, McKendree 
Col.; A.M. *30, Univ. of III.; Registrar, 
Twp. H. S. and Jr. Col., Belleville, 111. 

Heybeck, Frank D., B.S. *42, III. Inst, of 
Tech.; Supt. of Community Consol. Sch. 95, 
Lake Zurich, 111., since 1947. 

Hill. E. Lynn. A.B/27, James Millikin 
Univ.; M.A.*34, Univ. of III.; Supt. of Unit 
Sch. Dist. 200, Roseville, III., since 1948. 


Hoefer, Leo A., A.B.'ll, Gustavus Adolphus 
Col.; A.M/38, Univ. of Chicago; Prin., 
Taft H. S.. Chicago, III., since 1939. 

Hoff. Harold A., Ph.M.*33. Univ. of Wis.: 
Supt. of Community H. S., Mount Morris, 
III., since 1938. 

Hollmeyer, Lewis H., A.B.*20. Hanover 
Col.; M.A. '37, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Pub. Instr.. State 
Dept, of Pub. Instr., Springfield, 111., 
since I94S. 


Holmes. Leslie A.. B.S/26, M.S/28. Ph.D, 
’42, Univ. of 111.; Pres., Northern 111. 
State Tchrs, CoL, DeKalb„ III,, since 
1949. 
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Horn, Earl G, M.S.’34, Iowa State Col.; 
Supt., Lee Co Community Unit Sch. Dist. 
271, Ashton, 111., since 1948. 

Howard, Harriet, M.A.’16, Columbia Univ. ; 
Dir., Snpvn. Dept., Natl. Col. of Educ., 
Evanston, 111., since 1923. 

Hufford, Gayle N, PhD '37, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Supt of Sch., Joliet, 111., since 1937. 
Hughes, James Monroe, A B.'16, Ind. Univ.; 
M.A ’22, Columbia Univ.; Ph D.’24, Univ. 
of Minn . Dean, Sch of Educ., North- 
western Univ , Evanston, 111., since 1941. 
Hummel, M. W., B S ’37, M.A.’39, North- 
western Univ.. Supt of Sch., Dist. 95. 
Brookfield, 111., since 1946. 

•Hunt, Rolfe Lanier, B.A.’24, Millsaps 
Col.. M.A ‘27, Ph D.'37, George Peabody 
Col for Tchrs , Exec Dir., Dept, of Re- 
ligion and Pub Educ., Natl. Council of 
Churches of Christ, Chicago, 111., since 

•Huth, Oscar Walter, B Ed '35, State Tchrs. 
Col., Milwaukee. Wis , M A ’39. North- 
western Univ., Supt, Sch. Dist. No. 162, 
Matteson, 111,, since 1940. 

Jacobs, H D B S in Ed/21, Kent State 
Umy (Ohio); M.A/33. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt of Community Unit Sch. Dist. 300, 
Dundee, 111, since 1947. 

Jardine. Alex, A B.^5, M A.‘34. Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col ; Ed D.’52 Tchrs. Col., Co- 

since l# 1946 ,V 1 SUpt ‘ ° Sch * Molil1 *' 111 • 
B -i AB.-20, Ind. Univ.; M.A. 
31, Univ. of Wis.; Supt., Twp. H. S., 
Carmi, 111 , since 1950. 

Jtn ? i S?Vr Rob " t J £• B - S -’ 22 - MA'27, Col. 
of William and Mary; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 
83, Melrose Park, III , since 1950. 

Jensen, Elmer A., B.Ed.’23. III. State Nor- 
Normal; M.S.'38, Univ. of 

VrV v d D Vw lv ‘ • of Mo - : Suptl o£ 

Sch , Knoxville, III , since 1943. 
,0 Ma' M i5 hael * S,st " Mar y- M.A. 

a.. r ”’- *■“*«“• 

Johnson, James B., M.A.’37, Univ. of 111 - 
Supt. of Sch., Alton, 111., since 1947. 
Johnson. K. Richard. B.S.‘29. Knox Col.; 

Nil! 12 r’, Ph ‘ Ur U v - of Co, °- : Pres, 

Natl. Col. of Educ., Evanston, 111., since 

JO r«?°- n, A.^”S 11 AB ' 2S - Augustana 

nh,"sin” 1934? ° £ SCh '* Granlte City, 

J obn *°?’ B ?-' 20 V, Univ ‘ ®* Chi- 

p*?’ t° yo Al- Univ - : Pt,n - of 

?939. M Sch - chlc *E°. HI., since 

Johnson Wesley Albert. B A.’21. Aurora 
Col., M.A. 31, Univ. of Wis ■ Sum „r 
Sch , Bensenville, 111., since 1943. 

Jones. Guy M., Pub Relations Dir . Natl 
Sch. Studios of Minneapolis, since 1947" 
Address: Natl. Sch. Studios, Inc?. ChL 
cago, 111. 

Jones. J. Morris, A.B.'17, C.M.U8, Univ 
Wales; Mng. Editor. World Book Eael. 
clopcdiM sad Childcrtle, Chicago. lit 
since 1940. ■’ 

Jordan. Marion, B.S.'SJ. Northwestern 
Untv.; MS ’36. Univ. of Chicago; Sunt 
of Sch.. Palatine, 111., since 1947. 
Katzenmaier, A. J., B S.’33. Lake Forest 


Kaula, F. Edward, A.B.’04, Tufts .Col.; 
First Vicepres., World Book Co., Chicago, 
111., since 1933. 

Kawalek, Thaddeus P.. B.E.’42. Northern 
111. State Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’51. Univ. of 
Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Hazel Crest, 111, 
since 1952. 

Keehner, Paul F„ B.S.’41, Univ. of III j 
M S.’52, Ind. State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. ot 
Community Unit Sch. Dist. 4, Paris, 111-, 
since 1953. 

Keen, Harry T„ M.A.’35, Univ. of HU 
Supt. of Sch., Lawrenceville, 111., since 
1952. 

Keenan, Robert C., A.B.’20, J.D/25. M.Ed. 
’37, Loyola Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Elcre. 
Sch., Chicago, 111., since 1941. 

Keener, Edward E., A.B/14, Piedmont Col.; 
M.A. ’17, George Peabod; *" * 

Editor, Laidlaw Bros., 
cago. III., since 1953. 

Kennel, Oran, B.A.’30, Zion Col: Supt, 
Gavin Sch. Dist. 37, Ingleside, IU.. since 
1942. 

Kerr, Everett F., A.B.’3S, M.A.M0. Univ. of 
Chicago: Supt. of Sch. Dist. 130. Blue 
Island, III. 

Kich, Elmer G., B.S.’23, Capital Univ.; 
M.A/41, Northwestern Univ.; P‘ stl Sup , 
of Elem. Sch. Dist. 147, Blue Island, IU. 
Kletzman, Ben, B.A.’18, N. Central Col.; 
M.Ph/26, Univ. of Wis.; Supt., Union 
Sch. Dist. 66, Canton, 111., since 1935. 
King, Floyd E., B.S/26, Eureka Col.; M.S. 
•32, Univ. of 111.; Supt., Community Unit 
Sch. Dist. 50, Harvard, III., since 1949. 
Kingsland. George M., B.S. in Ed.'3t. M S. 
in Ed. ‘38, DePaul Univ.; Supt. of South 
Holland Sch., Harvey, III., since 1948. 
Kizer, M. E . B.S.’37, K.S.T.C., Kirksville. 
Mo.; M.S Ed ’44, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. ?! 
Community Unit 9 Schs., Medora, 1“ • 
since 1951. 

Knoeppel, LeRoy J., B.A.’27, Carthage Col.; 
M.A. ’35. State Univ. of Iowa; Prm.. Twp. 
H. S., Arlington Heights, 111., since 1947. 
Korty, Hester L., B.Ed.’34, 111. State Nor- 
mal Umv., Normal: Scott Co. Supt. ot 
Sch., Winchester, III., since 1949. 
Kosinski, Sigmund G. p B S.’28, M S.’3S, 
Ph D.’48, Northwestern Univ.: Dir. 
Research, J. S. Morton H. S. and Jr. 
Col., Cicero, 111 , since 1928. 

Kramer, William G. p Secy., Sch. Bd . Dist. 

91, Forest Park, 111., since 1942. 

Krarttz, Beatrice V., A.B/29. Lake Forest 
Col.; A.M.’30, Columbia Univ.; Admin- 
Asst, and Dean of Girls, York Community 
H. S , Elmhurst, 111. 

Krause, Victor C„ B.S.MO, Concordia Tchrs 
Col.; m A. ’47, Tchrs. Col . Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Prof, of Educ., Concord's 
Tchrs Col., River Forest, IU., since I960. 
Krutsinger, L. V.. M.S.’33, Univ. of IH-: 
Supt. of Sch.. East Richland Community 
Unit Dist. 1, Olney, IU., since 1948. 
Kuster. Warren D . B Ed/30. HI. State 
Normal Umv.. Normal : A.M.’37, Univ. ot 
I1U Supt. of Sch, Dwight, 111., since 

LaG e „ ei Earle G.. B.S/41, M.Ed.'48. toy? 1 * 
A ”‘- Su P‘- Cook Co. Sch. Dist. 
*48, Dolton, IU.. since 1947. 
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Lakemacher, Robert E., B.S*'25, Bradley 
Univ,; M.S/35, Northwestern Univ.; Prin. 
of Carl Schur* H. S., Chicago, III., since 
I9S0. 

Lally, Ann M., B.A/35, Munderlein Col.; 
M.A/39, Ph.D/50, Northwestern Univ.; 
Dir. of Art, Bd. of Educ., Chicago, 111., 
since 1948. 

Lancaster, Allen H., B, S/18, Univ. of III.; 
M.S.’38, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Dixon, 111., since 1932. 

Lang, Charles E„ Ph.B/20, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; M.A/38, Northwestern Univ.; Supt., 
Elem. Sch. Dist. 5, Chicago. Ill*, since 
1943. 

Lanphar, Oscar, B. S/37, M.A.’41, Univ. of 
Chicago; Bus.-Mgr. and Secy., Bd. of 
Educ., Evanston, It!., since 1951. 

Larsen, Arthur Hoff, B.Ed.’29, Wis. State 
Tchrs. Col., Superior; Ph.M.'31. Ph. D/39, 
Univ. of Wis.; Dean. 111. State Normal 
Univ., Normal, XU., since 1949. 

Lau. John A., LL.B/03, Univ. of Wis.; Ph.B. 
*18, Univ. of Chicago. Address: Scott 
Foresman and Co., Chicago, IU. 

Lauby, Cecilia J., Ed.D,’49, Ind. Univ.; 
Assoc, Prof, of Educ. and Coordinator of 
Off-Campus Student Tchg., 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ., Normal, 111., since 1949. 
Lawson, Douglas E., A.B/32, M.A/33, Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.. Greeley; Ph.D.’39, 
Univ. of Chicago; Dean, Col. of Educ., 
Southern 111. Univ., Carbondale, 111., since 
1948. 

Lechiroski, (Mrs.) Regina G„ M, A/46, De- 
Paul Univ.; Prin. of Chappel and 
Sauganash Sch., Chicago, 111., since 1948. 
Lehr, Edgar I„ A.B.’26. M.A/30, Ind. Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Rock Falls, 111., since 1930. 
•Leigh, John V., B.A.’35, Central YMCA 
Col.; M.A/38, Northwestern Univ.; Supt., 
James Giles Pub. Sch. D«st. 80, Chicago, 
IU., since 1936. 

Leinauer, (Mrs.) Marjorie B.. B.S. in Ed. 
44, Northern III. State Tchrs. Col., De- 
Kalb; DeKalb Co. Supt. of Sch., Syca- 
more, 111., since 1941. 

Leist, Mary G„ M.A/26, Univ. of Chicago; 
Prin. o! Shepard Elem. Sch.. Chicago, 1)1., 
since 1937. 

Leonard, Janies H„ A.B/21, Lake Forest 
Col. ; LL.B/33, Chicago Kent Col. of Law; 

M. s.’47, Ind. Univ.; Supt., Thornton 
Fractional Twp. H.S., Calumet City, IU., 
since 1948. 

Liehty, Elden A„ Ed. D/43, llniv, of Mo.; 
Assoc, Prof, of Educ., 111. State Normal 
Univ., Normal, 111., since 1945. 

Lieb. George W.. B.S. ’37, M.A.’40, North- 
western Univ.; Supt., Sch. Dist. 122, Oak 
Lawn, 111., since 1948. 

Light, Elmer H., Member of Bd., Forest 
Park, 111. 

Lindstrom, Stan C., Pres., Superior Coach 
Sales Co., Evanston, 111. 

Lineberger, Clarence, A.B/09, LL.D/39. 

L*noir-Rhyne Col.; A. M/ll. Univ. of 

N. C.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Chicago, 111., 
since 1938. 

Litchfield, Vernon B.. B.E.’35, Western 
State Col.; M.A/S2, Bradley Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Creve Coeur, 111., since 1947. 
Lijle. Lester O., B.S. in Ed.'26, Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; A.M.*30. Ed.D.'43, Univ. 
1949*°*’ Supt * ot Sch- ’ Qumcy, III., since 


Littlepage, H. S., B.S. ’24, Eureka Col.; M.S. 
’37, M.Ed.’44, Univ. of III.; Supt., Com- 
munity Unit Sch. Dist., Carlinville, III., 
since 1948. 

Litwiller, O. J.. A.B/26, Bluffton Col.; 
M.A/34, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Lena- 
Winslow Community Unit Sch., Lena, III., 
since 194g. 


Loew, C. C., A.B.*28, 111. Col.; M.A/38, 
Wash. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Urbana, 111., 
since 1948. 

Loomis, Orson E., B.A.’17, Beloit Col.; M.A. 
’Z8, Univ. of Wis.; Prin., Hononegah Com- 
munity H.S., Rockton, III., since 1929. 

Lovelass, Harry Donald, B. Ed/36, Eastern 
111. State Col.; M.A/38, Ed.D/49, Univ. 
of 111.; Prin., Univ. H.S., 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ., Normal, 111., since 1949, 

Ludwig, Louise M., Secy, and General Mgr., 
Pub. Sch. Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
111., since 1926. 


Lundahl, Arthur W., B. E/26, Northern 111. 
State Tchrs. Col.; M. A/35, Univ. of 
Minn.; Dir. of Bus. Affairs, Pub. Sch., 
Rockford, 111., since 1948. 

Lundahl, Leon J., B. E/33, Univ. of III.; 
M. A/35, Northwestern univ.; Supt. of 
Elem. Sch., Crystal Lake, 111., since I93S. 
Lynch, Margaret C., M.A., DePaul Univ.; 

Prin., Monroe Sch., Chicago, 111. 

Lyon, Jared T„ A.B/24, Carthage Col.; 
M. A/35, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Hoopeston, III., since 1947. 
McAllister, W. E., Ed B/43, Eastern 111. 
State Tchrs. Col., Charleston; M.A/49, 
Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Sch., Centralia, 111., 
since 1949. 

McCahey, Marie A., Pb.B/27, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; M.Ed/36, Loyola Univ. (111.); 
Pnn., Hirsch H.S., Chicago, 111., since 
1942. 

McCall, H. R-, B. S/25, Southwest Mo. State 
Col.; A. M/29, Ed.D/43, Univ. of Mo.; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 61, Waukegan, IU., 
since 1941. 


McCallister, James M. f B.S. in Ed/21, 
Central Mo. Col., Warrensburg; A.M/22, 
Ph.D/29, Univ. of Chicago; Dean, Herzl 
Branch, Chicago City Jr. Col., Chicago, 
111., since 1948. 

McCannon, Roland, B. S/38, Univ. of 111.; 
M. A/41, Univ. of Chicago; Secy.-Mgr., 
111. Pupils Reading Circle. IU. Educ. 
Assn., 203 W. Kelsey St., Bloomington. 


McCartan, Warren M., B.S, in Ed/44, South- 
ern 111. Univ.; M S. in Ed/46, M.Ed/Sl, 
Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Sch., Community 
Unit Dist. 1, Gibson City, III., since 1949. 

McCarthy, Frances, M. A/37, DePaul Univ.; 
Pnn. of Otis Elem. Sch., Chicago, 111., 
since 1938. 

McCIeery, Wayne E , B. S/30, M.S. '35, Univ. 
of III.; Supt. of Sch., Aurora, III., since 
1953. 

McElroy, Gerald A . B. A/27, Upper Iowa 
Univ.; M.A/34. State Univ. of Iowa; Prin. 
of Twp. H.S., Palatine, HI., since 1944. 

McGaughy. (Mrs.) Jean Barker, Ph.B/18, 
Univ. of Chicago; Supt., Community 
Consol. Sch. Dist. 1, Barrington, III., 
since 1947. 


McIntosh. William Ray. B.S .’20. M.A/23, 
Northwestern Univ.; M. S/32, Univ. of III.; 
Supt. of Sch., Rockford, 111., since 1930. 
McKenzie, William R., Member of Bd., 
Forest Park, 111. 
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Sch. Dist. 208, Oneida, 111. 

MeKnelly, Oren H., B.S.’39, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.S.‘41, Univ. of 111.; Supt. 
of Sch., Shelbyville, 111., since 1952. 
McKnlght, William W., Jr., B.S. in Com- 
merce ‘38, Northwestern Univ.; McKnight 
and McKnight Educ. Publishers, Bloom- 
ington, 111., since 1938. 

McLure, William Paul, M.A.'32, Univ. of 
Ala.; Ph.D.’46. Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ. and Dir., Bur. of 
Educ. Research, Univ. of 111., Urbana. 

111., since 1948. 

McMahon, (Mrs.) Edna T., S.B.’19, M.A/40, 
Univ. of Chicago; Prin. of Bennett Sch., 
Chicago, 111., since 1933. 

McSwain, E. T., B.A.’19, Newberry Col.; 
M.A.'28, Ed.D.’38, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ,, Dean, Sch. of Educ., Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, 111., since 1948. 

MacBean, (Mrs.) Dilla W., B.S.’19, North- 
western Univ.; B. of L.S.'21, Carnegie 
Inst, of Tech.; M.E.’39, Chicago Tchrs. 
Col.; Dir., Div. of Lib., Pub. Sch, Chi- 
cago, 111., since 1948. 

Mackemie, Harold, A.B/09, Wheaton Col.; 
A.M.'22, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Savanna, 111,, since 1940. 

Magan^ Isabel L.. Ph.B.’26, M.A.’3S, Univ. 
of Chicago; PhD.‘47, Columbia Univ.; 


Malan, William Russell, A.B.’22, Park Cot.; 
M.A 30, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Harrisburg, III., since 1935. 

Malone. James J.. LL.B/31, B.S. in Ed.*36, 
DePaul Univ.; M.Ed.’37, Loyola Univ.; 
Prin. of Drummon Sch., Chicago, 111., 
since 1951. 

Mfjun, CecH W.. A B.’2S, III. Col.; M.S. 
■31 Univ. of III.; Ed.D.'42, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Elem. Sch., 
Cicero, 111,, since 1948. 

M ?n x ’ i°J e , ne Laingor, B.S.‘31. Univ. of 
ii’L Univ.; Supt., Justice 

Park Sch , La Grange, 111., since 1940. 

B - A -* 36 - Lehigh Univ.; 
M.A.'l 7 , Ph D.-39. Univ. of 111.; Dean, 
Wright Jr. Col., Chicago, 111., since 1950. 

Br . adl «y Unlv.j M.S. 

fip.a.IvffiMl" 1 - s “"- 

Supt. of Pub. Sch., Oglesby, 111., .raw 


m a univ. oi i u. : Asst. Supt., Com 
m unity Unit Sch. Dl»t. 5, Waterloo, 111. 


Mellon. E. H., B.S.’Z3. HI. Col.; M.S ’32 
Univ. of III.; Ed.D.*42, Colo, State Col 
of Educ.; Supt. of Community Unit Sch" 
Diat. 4, Champaign, 111., since 1943. 

Mercer, Lloyd V., B.A. fn Ed.’20, Western 
111. State Tchrs. Col.. Macomb; M.A.'JS 
Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Sch., Community 
Unit 223, Orion, III,, since 1948. 

Meyer, Carl S„ B D.’JO. Concordia Tbeol. 
Scm ; M A.’Jl, Univ. of Chicago; Prin. of 
L”*her H. S. North, Chicago, 111., since 
1953. 


Michael, Lloyd S., Ph.B.’25, M.A.’26, Deni- 
son Univ.; Ed.D/41, New York Univ.; 
Supt., Twp. H. S., Evanston, 111., since 
1948. 

Middleton, B. D„ B.S.Ed/44, M.S.Ed.’46, 
Southern 111. Univ.; Supt. of Community 
Sch. Unit 4, Columbia, III., since 1951. 
Miller, C. E., B.S.'18, A.M.’42, Northwestern 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Westmont, 111., since 
1931. 

Miller, Earl G., M.A.'32, Univ. of Minn.; 

Supt. of Sch., La Salle, 111., since 1939. 
Miller, James Roscoe. B.A.’25, LL.D.’49, 
Univ. of Utah; M.D.’30, M.S.'31, LL.D. 
’49, Northwestern Univ.; LL.D. 50, Wil- 
liams Col.; Pres., Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, 111., since 1949. 

Miller, L. Wallace, B.S.'27, Goshen Col.; 
M.S. ‘28, Ph.D.’33, State Univ. of Iowa. 
Dir., Univ. Field Serv., 111. State Normal 
Univ., Normal, 111., since 1950. 

Miller, Ralph E.. B.Ed.MO, M.S. ’52, 111. 
State Normal Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 
177, Georgetown, III., since 1940. 

Miller, Van, A.B.’29, Hastings Col.; M.A. 
*35, Univ. of Nebr.; D.Ed/42 H« v . a . r r d 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. of III- Ur- 
bana, 111- since 1950. 

Mills, Clyde W., M.A.’42, Univ. of lH-5 
Supt., Community Unit Sch. Dist. 10. 
Altamont, 111., since 1946. 

Mills, Russel J., B.E.‘36, Wis. State Tchrs. 
Col, Superior; M.A/47, Northwestern 
Univ.: Supt. of Fairview Sch- Skokie, 

111., since 1951. 

Misner, Paul J., A.B/26, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti; A.M/27, Ph.D.35, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Glencoe, 

111., since 1935. 

•Mitchell, William D., M.A/38, Univ. of 
Mo.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Quincy, Hi- * inee 
1935. 

Monson, Thomas Martin, B.A/27, St. Olaf 
Col.; M.A.'35, Northwestern Univ.; Ed.D. 
’44, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt .of 
Community Unit Sch. Dist. 316, Elvaston, 
111- since 1948. 

Montag, Karl A., B.S.’39, M.A.’4Z. North- 
western Univ.; Supt., Berkeley Sch. Di»‘- 
87, Bellwood, III., since 1940. 

Moon, James, M.S.’46. Northwestern Univ,; 
Supt. of Sch., Western Springs, 111- since 
1949. 

Moore, Allen R., A.B/18, Univ. of IHJ 
M.A.’34, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of J- 
Sterling Morton H. S. and Jr. Col- Cicero, 

111., since 1953. 

Moore. Hollis A., Jr- A.B/46. Baylor Univ-S 
Ed.D.’53, Univ. of Texas: Assoc. Editor, 
The Nation’s Schools, Chicago, III- sinre 
1952. 

Moore, R. D.. B.S/32. M.S/39, Univ. of 
111.; Supt.. Melvin-Sibley Community Sen. 
Unit, Melvin, 111- since 1949. 

Moore, Raymond. A.B/20, Ped.D.*45. Lake 
Forest Col.; Ed.M.’30, Harvard Univ., 
Supt , H.S . Lake Forest, 111. 

Morgan. Frederic Evan. A.B/19, Wash. 
Univ.; Ed.M."33, Harvard Univ.; LL;*'. 
46. Lincoln Memorial Univ.; Pres.. The 
Principia Col- Elsah. 111., since 1938. 
Morgan. Lewis V., Co. Supt. of Seh- 
Wheaton. 111. 

Morris. J. Russell, B.Ed.’30, Western XII- 
Sute Col- Macomb: M.S/48, Univ. 01 
111.; Supt- Brown Co. Community Unit 
Sch. Mi. Sterling. HI., since 1947. 
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.. r nM *29 111. State Nor- 

Nickell, Vernon L.B fd. Unlv o( 

mal Un»v.. Normal. M. ^ . y state 

■— 

Mlehue, W. G -' 1 ?’^*A^ 38 II Un S iv. t of N Iowa: 

oil":: fo^ ; . ». 

Supt. o( Sch.. *erm Univ . 0{ Minn.; 

Olsen. George S., B. . j.. v Supt.-Prin., 

„„ 8lntc M.A.’ 37 . Northwestern U a P Gfange 

Supt. of Seh., Sycamore. 111*. * in Lyons Twp. H. S. and jr. 

Murphy. L. R- «•« iff “lei ' •£*•, c A B •». N.br. State Teh;.. 

Sup,, o. Sch.. M,. Prospect, Olgj.1 'fefeM&'g. 

lr fc S,. “"‘Sil.. Ch.rl.«.=. II'- 

Olson. Geerge -A.J P j.T’?6^ Northwestern 

»• s - ch " aE °’ 

M »m.' Delles. B.S.'jl, ?I' A W esleyff 

. 1M6 - .... in. stete norms' 0, ». «:V“: U J'! iiSi *■' 


_ vr MS '41 Unlv. of 111.. Supt. 

B 3 t fef!« 27 “ i, -. lta “ ,,so - 

since 1953. . . 

„ u 1 ?CQ N St. Louis Ave., 
Mullen, Mary M.. 4250 n. 

Chicago, 111. 

Muller, (Mrs.) E, S , i*.fj 1 "u n “”''rf 'ChiesEO : 
Tehrs. Col., Chicago. 111.. «“ 

Mulroy. Esther F..Prin. 0< Elem. Sch.. Chi- 

cago. 111. „ , . T1 i . 

**& « 5 . WSfW 

l948 ‘ . , « T a MS Northwestern 

M ufi; Prin'.? J&oc? Sch., 'Wilmette. HU 

Murray, 1 L.^D., B.Ei Vf. m.*™ 

Prltu of Ccrarnunity^ lUs' Diet. 310. Her, on- 
vllle. 111. 


Myers. Ms. W.. B ,S..'« III; ?«“ “SSg 

Unlv.; M.S.50 Unlv of IU. . t>up s - nce 

Park Consol. Sch., Waukegan, ** 

19S2 * vs T BE '36. Wis. State 

Naegele. Raymond J., p r in. of 

Col.; Ph.M/45. Univ of w«., since 

Ravinia Sch.. Highland Para. 

1946 ' t b v>36 Wis. State 

Nelson, Clarence J” “•“/ vi'ph ' 42 . Univ. 
Tchrs. Col.. Eau c laire; M.Ptt-4| 8ince 
of Wis.; Supt. of Sch.. Niles, 

Neleoti, John A 3 / 19 . Wh“to„ fol-1 

M.A.’28. Univ. of Chicago. Supt. 

Batavia, 111., since 1938. 

Nettle ship, O. R-. f/VsS^UnW. of 111.; 

St!sc V h. D°i™ «. H^^oro. HI-, smee 

Neubauer. Wilson O.. .^•eJpt^oT Com- 
Col.; M.A/39. Univ. of 111 .. Supt. Liberty- 
munity Sch. Unit 2. Adams 
111., since 1950. , . 

„■ oc *36. M.A. 38, 
Nevosad, Franklyn W.. B-^“- 0 f Sch .. 
Northwestern Univ.; Asst. £* P 
, Chicago Heights, IU-. since w* 

Newenham, R. L.. B.S.’26, f Elem. 

M.A/30. Univ. of Chicago. Supt. 

Sch.. Zion, 111., since 1947. 

Newkirk, Louis V.. B.A.’25, • . • p; v . of 

•29, State Univ. of Iowa , u - n , since 
Indus. Arts, Pub. Sch., Chicag , 

of Seh.. p.erou. 111., emc, 1« 

Nichols. Everetts Unlv. . 

Normal Univ.; . M.A. 37. Vmv. JU 
Prin., Community H.S., Marengo, 
since 1949. 


" 

and Co., Chicago, A jj . 2 8, De- 

0 | a U i'l , Unl. D rSuP* '» i 'Bdu' I-'””" tM " 
p«w”wiui*m u B i» A '“s..;;i' „■» 

Tchrs. C M A in Soc. Sci.. Loyola Umv.. 
gSTS Midl>Si.n Seh. Hist. !«. Med- 
foaun. 111., sure. » Univ. 

“fffi .'sr.i ^4 "• P " k - seh " 

»» Only.' 

SCTVl “ u 

cago. 111-, smee B.E/31, Northern 

Patterson. Warren W.. Kalb; M.A.'47. 

Northwestern. Univ^ Supt. of Sc .. iver 

Grove, IU- s, * c ‘ Q jjj. State Nor- 

Patton. James E.. of 111.; Supt. 

mal Univ. ; M.S.36 U" 1936 . 

of Elem. Scb.. Steger. ^ m . s?pU 

Pearce, H. W-. M* - g Zion, IU., since 

Zion-Benton Twp. »• 

1942. ”- 5 - 


1942- . „ «e s n Ed/22. Univ. 

Pearson. Imng V.. ^*, 30 Northwestern 
of IU ' ; Secy- IB- Educ. Assn.. 

Univ. ; Exec. Sec^ lg33 
Springfield. UU LL.D.’S3. Central 

Pease. James E.. A.B* *• m.A-’ 37, Un»v. of 
Mich. Col. of td“c nnce 1940. 

S^re.? IU Ihue A,,„„ L. Oe.nge, 
111., since 1952. 
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Peck, Jesse R„ B.E/38, Western 111. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Macomb, Co Supt. of Sch., 
Galesburg, III., since 1939. 

Perkins, Lawrence B , E Arch. ’30, Cornell 
Unlv.; Partner, Perkins and Will, Chi- 
cago, 111., since 193S. 

Perne, Anton W., A.B ’31, Knox Col.; A.M. 
'39, Umv of 111 . Supt. of Cammunltjr 
Consol. Sch. Dist. 4, Livingston, I1L, since 
1953. 

Pen, Robert E., B Ed.’40, Chicago Tchrs. 
Col., A M.'46, Umv. of Chicago; Prin. of 
M S , Springfield, 111., since 1951. 

Peterson. F. M., B S '24, M.S ’27. Univ. of 
111., Prin., Community H. S.. Pekin, 111,, 
since 1938 

Peterson, Graydon L , B.E ’43, Northern 
111. State Tchrs Col ; M.A/50, Umv. of 
III.; Prin. of Community Consol. Grade 
Sch., Walnut, 111., since 1941. 

Petty. W. C, B.E ’31, 111. State Normal 
Umv.; M A. 38, Umv. of Chicago, Lake 
Co Supt. of Sch., Waukegan, 111, since 

Pfisterer, Thomas R„ B.S.’2I, Beloit Col.: 
19°35 SUPt ‘ ° £ Seh ' i ‘ reeport ' *“•» mnce 

P1 'V,"’| t’!” 1 R ," ™ AM ’27. Ph.D. 
34, Univ. of Chicago, Asst. Supt. in 

since 8 1949. “ r ' Bnd Guld> Chica 8°. HI., 
Pinkstaff, Ilugh E, MS. in Ed.’40 Ind 

P B 

Supt. of Elem. Seh , Peru, 111, since 1945. 

D„t. 100. Berwyn, 111., ."S'.’ iffi s ' 1 '- 

P: ,»•>« Vo-.; 


Puffer, Noble J, B.S.'23 Tl n •«« ... 

Clarence Huston, A B.'2 « t.™.. 
Millikln Umv.; M.A.’34 UniV’V Ch, 

cago; Supt of Sch, Cook Co. n i t m 
M aywood. Ill, since 1940. ' 89< 

Quinlan. Frederick F, B.S/33. M.A 'so r>, 
nU b «n« i 194 ! 4. S “ ,,t ' ° f Sch -* L *^' 

R »T’ R T ? ,ph K-. M.A.’41. Northwestern 
Uoiv^Prin, ^Roxana Grade Sch, Roxana" 


Randolph, Victor, B.Ed.’35, Southern 111. 
Univ.; M.A. '37, Columbia Univ.; PhD. 
’42, George Peabody Col. for Teh” . 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ, Southern 111. Umv, 
Carbondale, 111. 

Reaugh, William L, B. of Ed.’35 111. State 
Normal Univ., Normal; M.A. 48, Umv of 
111.; Supt., Cook Co. Sch. Dist. 148, 
Dolton, III, since 1941. 

Reavis, George Harve, B S.'ll, .U n Jj r \ 
Mo.; M.A.’16, Ph.D.’20, Columbia Univ, 
Educ. Counselor, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Chicago, 111, since 1948. 

Reavis, William C„ Ph.B.’08, A.M.’ll. Ph.D. 
’25, Univ. of Chicago; Prof. Emeritus ot 
Educ . and Chmn, Com. on Appointments 
and Field Serv, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
111 . 

Reed, Frederick, B.S.’22, Ohio State Umv.; 
M.S.’23, Purdue Univ.; Prin, S S. Greeley 
Sch , Winnetka, III, since 1934. 

Reed, J McLean, B.A.’23, B S.’ZS, D Ph Ed. 
’44, Ohio Northern Univ.; M.A. 31, Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Danville, in- 
Reed. Mortimer P„ Jr, B.Arch.’42, Mass 
Inst, of Tech.; Dir. of Pub. Re 1 *' 1 ?"’ 1 
Burnett & Logan, Chicago, 111 , since 1M • 
Reid, George L, Jr, B.S. in Ed.’48. South- 
east Mo. State Col.; Prin, Stallings Sch, 
Granite City, 111, since 1951. 

Reinhardt, Emma, Ph D, Univ. J '• 
Prof, of Educ. and Head, Dept, of Educ, 
Eastern 111. State Tchrs. Col . Charleston. 

Renwick. Harold A, A.B.’30, Univ. of IH-i 
M.A.’34, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
Bushnell-Prairie City Sch , Bushnell, in . 
since 1946. 

Reusser, John L , Ph D/32, State Umv. ot 
Iowa; Prin, III. Soldiers’ and SailM* 
Children’s Sch, Normal, 111, since 1944. 
Rice, Arthur H, Ph.D.’47, Univ. of ! Mich.; 
Editor, The Nation’s Schools, Chicag , 
111 , since 1951. 

Rice, Wilfrid E, B S.’31, Bradley Univ.; 
M.S. '39, Univ. of 111.; Supt, Morgan uo 
Sch, Jacksonville, 111, since 1953. 
Richards, Harold L, B S. in Ec/20. B.Md. 
Sci.’24, D Sc. ’49, Pa. Military Col.; pb.d. 
’31. A.M/33. Univ. of Chicago; hupr. 
Community H.S. Dist. 218, Blue Isiana. 
Ill , since 1935. 

Ricketts. Robert E , B.S/26, parsons Cot J 
M.A. ’38. Umv. of Chicago;; Supt. « 
Elem. Sch, Evergreen Park, 111 . * ,nc 
1945. 

Riedel, Mark T, B.S. in Ed.’33, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col , Kirksville; A M. «» 
Ed ’36, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch. D‘*'- 
41, Glen Ellyn, 111, since 1948. 

Robb, Ralph, A.B. ’ll. 111. Col.; A.M.’48’ 
Umv. of Colo ; Supt. of Community UO« 
Sch. Dist. 15, Clinton, 111. 

Robertson, Harris M, B S.’25, 111. Col.; M.A. 
•34. Umv. of 111.; Supt. of Sch-, im- 
munity Unit Dist. 224, Galva, III.. a,nce 
1948. 

Rocbfort, Marcella T., Diploma ’29, Chicago 
Tchrs. Col (111.); Ph.B.’32, M.Ed- 35. 
Loyola Univ.; Prin. of Edgebrook ana 
Wildwood Sch, Chicago, 111. 

Rogers. Don C, B.A/16, M.A/21, Ph-U-Tl. 
State Univ. of Iowa; Asst. Supt. of Sen, 
Chicago. Ill, since 1944. 

Ross, Paul, A.B/24. Oakland City Col.; M.S. 
in Ed.'39, Ind. Univ.; Supt. Community 
Unit Sch. Dist. 5. Macon, III, mace 194*- 
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Roth, Gils F., M.A/37, Univ. of 111.; 521 W. 
Pearl St., Jerseyville, 111. 

Rouse, Lawrence H., M.A/46, Northwestern 
Univ.; Prm., Community H. S., Grayslake, 
111., since 1947. 

Rowe, Helen, A.B/23, Oberlin Col,; M.A. 
’38, Univ. of Chicago; Prin.. Jackson 
Blent. Sch., Chicago, ill., since 1948. 

Rowe, John R.. A.B.’I9, Beloit Col.; M.A. 
’22, Univ. of Chicago; Educ. Dir., En- 
cyclopedia Brittanica, Western Springs, 
111., since 1940. 

Sampson, Gladys E., Ph.B., Univ. of Chi- 
cago; M.A., DePaul Univ.; Prin. of Young 
Elem. Sch., Chicago, 111., since 1946. 

Sansone, Amerigo R„ B.S. in M.E/23, III. 
Inst, of Tech.; M.A. ’37, Northwestern 
Univ.; Prin., Carver High and Elem. Sch., 
Chicago, 111., since 1944. 

Savage, George F., B.S. in Ed.’32, Univ. of 
III.; M,A.'41, Northwestern Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch. Dist. 69, Skokie, III., since 1950. 

Schauer, (Mrs.) Lois E., B.S.’32, Lewis 
Inst.; M.A/33, DePaul Univ.; Prin. of 
Gillespie Elem. Sch., Chicago, 111., since 
1944. 


Schloerb, Lester J., B.A.’19, North Central 
Col.; Ed.M.’34, Harvard Univ.; Asst. 
Supt, of Sch., Chicago, 111., since 1953. 
*Schniepp, Albert E., A.B/24, Central Wes- 
leyan Col.; M.A, ’30, Univ. of Mo.: Prin. 
of Jr. and Sr. H.S., Cerro Gordo, 111. 
Schriner, Don D-, B.Ed/31, Eastern 111. 
State Tchrs. CoL; M.S.’46. Univ. of 111.; 
H.S. Prin., New Athens, 111., since 1950. 
Schulte. Elmer H., M.Ed.’4I, Loyola Univ.; 
B.A.’38, Y.M.C.A, Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Homewood, 111., since 1950. 

Sco« E. j., A.B.’29, Westminster Col.; 
M.Ed. 39, Univ. of Mo.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Quincy, 111., since 1948. 

Scott, Willis H., A.B/17, Oberlin Col.; E*ec. 
Vicepres., Scott Foresman * Co.. Chi- 
cago, III. 

S«ay, Maurice F-, A.B/24. M.A/26, Transyl- 
J* n, a Col,; Ph.D.'43, Univ. of Chicago; 
LL.D/43. Union Col.; Chmn., Dept, of 
Educ., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111., 
since 1951. 

Selleck, Eugene R., Ph.B. in Ed.’29, Univ. 
oj Wis.; M.S. in Ed/32, Northwestern 
Univ.; Supt., Sch. Dist. 98, Berwyn, III., 
since 1949. 

Seybold. Harley J.. M.S. '31, Univ. of 111.; 

oupt. ol Sch., Chenoa, 111., since 1944. 
Shafer, B. F., M.A.'23, Univ. of Chicago; 

Supt. of Sch., Freeport, 111., since 1929. 
Sha / er . P. F.. M.A.*38, Univ. of 111.; Supt. 
1941 h ’ 1BS » Mace>m b, UL, since 


Sha «. Harold G.. B.Ed/35, Wi*. State 
,“0hrs. Col., Milwaukee; M.A/39, Ph.D. 

Ohio State Univ.; Prof, of Educ- 
ji°tthwestern Univ., Evanston, 111., since 


Sh «"°n. MacRae, B.S/33, M.A/37, Univ. 

HI. > Prin., Twp. H.S., Ottawa, 111., 
since 1948. 

(Mr*-) Julia Baum. B.A/42, Bene- 
5A5*. Co!.; Admin. Asst, to Secy, oi 
t-hristian Educ., A. M. E. Zion Church, 
Chicago, HI., since 1952. 

Sh ^ h *"- William E.. B.S/42. M.A.‘44, 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Deer- 
IU., since 1943. 


Shepherd, Warren P., M.S. ’32, Univ. of 111.; 
Supt. of Elem. Sch,, Ottawa, 111., since 
1943. 

Short. J. Frank, Ph.B.*23, Shurtleff Col.; 
M.A. '29, Univ. of III.; Asst. State Supt, 
of Pub. Instr., State Dept, of Pub. Instr., 
Springfield, 111., since 1949. 

Sh*..te. Don D., M.S, ’38, Univ. of 111.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., East Peoria, 111., since 
1951. 

Siebert. Edna M., Ph.B.’35. M.A/46, Univ. 
of Chicago; Prin., Grant Elem. Sch., Chi- 
cago, IU., since 1948. 

Sifert, E. R. r A.B/13, Des Moines Univ.; 
M. A/26, State Univ. of Iowa; Pb.D/42, 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt., Proviso Twp. H. S., 
Maywood, 111., since 1936, 

Simmonds. E. S., B.S. in Ed/23, M.S. in Ed. 
'31, Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Sch., Morrison, 
III, since 1943. 


Simon, Edward B„ A.B/26, Univ. of Notre 
Dame; D.Jur.’32, Chicago-Kent Col. of 
Law; M. A/40, Northwestern Univ.; Ad- 
min. Asst., Lane Tech. H.S., Chicago, 111., 
since 1934. 


Simpson, Richard H., Pres., Chas, A. Ben- 
* nett Co., Inc., Peoria, 111., since 1952. 
Smaage, Leon, B. A/30, Buena Vista Col.; 
M.A. ’36, Northwestern Univ.; Supt. ol 
Sch., Des Plaines, 111., since 1946. 

Smiley, Rachel Turnbull, Ph.B. '31, Univ. of 
Chicago; M.A. in Ed/46, De Paul Univ.; 
Prin. of Helen C. Peirce Sch., Chicago, 
HI. 


Smith, A. Edson, Ph.B/20, Shurtleff Col.; 
M.A/37. Umv. of Chicago; Prin,, East 
Alton-Wood River Community H.S., 
Wood River, 111., since 1949. 

Smith, Bertrand LeRoy, B.S. and A.B/34, 
Southwest Mo. State Tchrs. Col., Spring- 
field; M.A/37. Ed. D/42, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Oak Park, 

111., since 1946. 

Smith, Cecil E.. B.Ed/39, Eastern IH. State 
Tchrs. Col., Charleston; M. S/44, Univ. of 
111.: Supt., Community Unit Sch. Dist. 
5, Chriaman, 111. 

Smith, Tilman R., A.B/2B, Goshen Col.; 
M.A/32, State Univ. of Iowa: M.S/39, 
Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Sch., Community 
Unit Djst. 140, Eureka, 111., since 1949. 
Sohrbeck, Harold M., B. S/29, Bradley 
Univ.; M.A. ’40, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; 
Supt. of Grade Schs., East Moline, III., 
since 1940. 

Sommers, Hobart H-, Ph.B/I8. Univ. of 
Chicago; M. Ed/31, Loyola Univ. (III.); 
Ed.D/47, Iowa Wesleyan Col.; Asst. Supt. 
of Sch. in charge of Voc. Educ,, Chicago, 

111., since 1948. 

Spearman, Cecil E., A.B/32, M. A/39, Univ, 
of Ala.; Ed. D/43, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Hinsdale. 111., since 
1945. 


Spelt?, Arthur F., B.S/I9. Mich. State 
Univ.; M.A/30, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 
ol Sch., Pontiac, Ill_ since 1929. 
Springman, John H., A.B/J1, Albion Col.; 
A.M/34, Wayne Univ.; Ed. D/44, Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Glen- 
view, 111., sioce 1948. 


Sprouse, Denson, B.Ed *37, Eastern III. State 
Col., Charleston; M.A/40. Univ. of III.; 
Supt.. Panhandle Unit Sch. Dist. 2, Ray- 
mond, III., since 1948. 
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Spurgin, William II.. B.S '10. Illinois Wes- 
leyan Umv.; M A. '30. Unlv. of Chicago; 
Dir. of Educ Expenditures, Ed. of Educ., 
Chicago, 111 , since ISIS 

Stack, Eileen C„ Pb D 'SO. Northwestern 
Umv. ; Prin , Foreman H.S. Chicago, III. 

Starke, Louis E, AS '26. Culver-Stockton 
Col.; A M '37, Univ of Mo . Supt. of Sch., 
Normal, III , since 1946 

Stateler, C B.. Sales Mgr., A J. Nysttom 
& Co . Chicago, 111. 

Stead. Olm W , E S '27, Umv of 111 ; M.S. 
'37. Univ of Wyo , Supt of Sch., Carroll- 
ton, III , since 1940 

Steadman, Edward Robert. B A *41, Ms* 
calester Col , M A.'46. Univ. of Chicaeo; 
Dir. of Pupil Personnel. River Forest, III., 
since 194 8. 

Steel. Wade A . B Ed.'30. Western III. State 
M° r M , S V? 5 ' Unlv - o( 1H*. M Ed '32, 
Univ of Denver. Supt. Leyden Com- 
munity H. S„ Franklin Park. 111., alnce 


Steele. Maurice E . Pg B. and A.B.'IS, Val- 
e"*'* 0 , U " iv . ' ? h B ,?7 Univ. of Chicago; 

m A '^ 3 ?’ Sn umbl * Un ‘ v - ; Su P‘- 01 Sth - 

Mendota. III., since 1927. 

ri‘ hryn E c" S B ' 25 • A.M.'JO. 
Dist 1, Chicago, 111., since 1948. 
•Stoddard. George Dmsmore A.B.'2t. Pa. 
PhD-25 V,« P M me '23. Unlv. of Paris; 

ti * U ? l . v „ 0 l Iow *i Litt.D."42, 
Colgate Umv.; LL D '42. St. Lawrence 
Umv . LL D *42, Syracuse Unlv - El n 
'42. Hobart Col.; LLD.M3 New Ymk 
•« ,V A.r Skidmore^ Col^L.ILD. 
I 4 ?' n v n \. v ' : “-*>•'«, Umon Col.; 
of Pl\> 46 r Y i? ,h ^* Col - ; LL.D.-48. Univ. 
of Fla.. Lake Forest Col, and Wash 

1946-53. ^ feS ' Univ- ° f 111 ' «*»>ana. III!; 

8l §& » n M N S B .n S Ed. , Sind°Um‘v n - 

"il-j sj'Srwsis.’iiMfiS: 

?il'- .SL. K fS}j. Ei - P “ b - s ‘ h ~ 

■?»jS*.5«£SiAa5.St 

T ‘& Mr M L * ,?; E S- „Yv 1 , ,™p' 1 '- 

O' T»p. H.S.. Rock Fall,. J",’, 

^igE-uSSf* £ K!'- W„. 

Asst. Supt., Proviso’ Tw„ H ^m" 11 
wood. 111., since 1937 p ‘ H,S '* M *7* 


Theman, Viola, Ph D.*42, Northwestern 
Unlv.; Assoc. Prof- Sch. of Educ.. North- 
western Unlv.. Evanston. HU since 1944. 
Thokey. Carl. B.A.'25. De Tauw Univ.; 
M.A/36. Unlv. of Wis.; Supt. of Reavis 
Community II. S* Oak Lawn, 111* since 
1950. 

Thomas. Tranklln C., B.A/25. Mt. Morris 
Col.; M.A.'Jl. Unlv. of III.; Supt. of Sch, 
Barrington. 111., aincc 1944. 

Thompson. O. E.. A.B.'IS. Defiance Col.; 
A.M/34. Unlv. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
St. Charles, 111* alnce 1919. 

Thompson. Orrln G.. B.E.‘3I. Northern III. 
State Tchri. Col . DeKalb: M.S.'36. North- 
western Univ.; Supt. of sch, Elgin, IB* 
since 1946. 

Tibbetts, Keim Kendall. A.B.'IO. Oberln 
Col.; A.M/JI. Unlv. of Chlcsgo; Bus. 
Mgr.. Pub. Sch* Wheaton. Ill* 

1928. 

Tietney. Catherine M* Ph.B.'28, DtPaul 
Univ.; M.E.'37, Loyola Unlv.; Pn«- 
Nlghtingale Sch . Chicago. Ill* alnce 1939 
Tigard. Paul E.. M.Ed.'47. Univ. of Wyo.; 
Supt.. Community Consol. Sch. Dlst. »*■ 
Hebron, 111, since 1943. 

Traughber. T. Loyd. M.S/40. Univ. of IB.: 
Supt. of Sch.. Dial. 8 and 300. Oswego. 
111., since 1948. 

Travclstead, Clyde O.. B.S. in Elrm. Educ. 
'44. M.A.'SO. Southern III. Unlv.; Supt. 
of Elem. Sch* Mundelein, III* aince 1951. 
Trimpe. Wilbur R. L* B.Ed.'42. Western 
III. State Tchr*. Col.. Macomb; M.A. 45. 
Unlv. of 111.; Genl. Supt. of Sch* Com- 
munity Unit Dist. 8. Bethalto, III* since 
1950. 


Sch. Farmington, 111* aince 1939. 
Tureman. Cuba M* Calhoun Co. Supt. of 
Sch* Hardin, III. 

Turner. Maurice C* B.E.'27, North lit. Stste 
Tchra. Col.; M.A.'37, Northwestern Univ.. 
Supt. of Elera. Sch* Elmhurst. Ill* * ,nc * 
1950. 

Tuttle. Edward M* B S.A.'ll. A.B 'IS. 
Cornell Unlv.; Exec. Seer* Natl. Sch. 
Bds. Assn* Chicago. Ill* since 1949. 
•Tvler. Ralph W. t A.B.'21, Doane Col.; 
A.M.-23. Univ. of Nebr.; Ph.D.‘27. Un>»- 
of Chicago; Prof, of Educ* un« ls3 ®: 
Univ. Examiner, since 1942. and Dean o! 
Social Sciences. Univ. of Chicago, cm- 
cago. III* aince 1948. 

Underbrink, Henry E* M.A/30. Unlv. of 

Chicago; Guid. Dir.. Libertyville-Fremont 

H.S* Libertyville, III* aince 1953. 
Urquhart, Margaret. Elem. Dist. Supt. of 
Sch , Chicago, 111. 

Van Meltings. H* M.A.'32, State Univ. of 
Iowa: Mgr* Elem. Textbk. Dept* Gion 
and Co , Chicago, 111* aince 1949. 

Vick, Claude E., B.S.’25, M.S/29, Unlv. of 
III.; Ed.D.’35, Washington Univ.; Dir. o« 
Professional and Pub. Relations, 111. Educ. 
Assn* Springfield. HI* since 1943. 

Von Brock, Carl Edward, B.S M.'31» D t- 
Pauw Univ.; M.S. in Ed.’i2. Southern 
III. Univ.; Supt. of Sch* Caseyville. 
since 1951. 

Voshall. J. Harold. B.Ed.'29, Western, 111* 
State Tchrs. Col* Macomb; M.S.'3S, Univ. 
of III.; Supt. of Community Unit Sen. 
Dist. 10, Pittsfield, 111* since 1948. 
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Wagner, Paul Alexander. AjB.'”. 

Chic—o; A.M.40. Y»le . Film 

&;U S 72 £r* 2 *~ «•„ 

1952. 


™“W. The. W Prin !■*» 

Sch., Chicago, IU., s ,nce 19 ’ a ' T11 

Walton. Eldred L- Univ. of 

iff:* Supt! of a Sch., Community Unit 3. 
Kansas, 111- since 1948. 
W ?;^’T?hKl'coh,-T^fe Hau«.,-SnV., of 

™ S ' h - ” ”■«. Northwestern 

W tn“’. sS™, NoAm? TwP- H.S., North- 
brook, IU., since 1947. . . . 

Olst. 143, Midlothian, 111., 1950 sa. 

W S'%. E '|e' ,7 Bl.«”.'re-an?'F”nJ‘e; 

Ires' W M. Welch Manufacturing Co.. 

|S Mer. u e.te ks Unl S . h P { „ ; 

IU.. Since 1949. 

Westlake, Glenn B.E/36. Northern UK 
State Tchrs. Col- DeKalb. o “ * ch ; 
Northwestern V nlV- ’. 0 .p upt " 

Lombard, 111- since 1944. 

Wheeler, Bruce E-. *N p ,' OB 2 a D ??3 Carthage 

Normal Univ., Normal ; A .B. 23 ^art B 

an. ?.'S: »!»• ‘V‘- 

White, Arthur L., B.Ed. 28. JjP? ^Vi^State 
State Tchrs. Col.. Macomb ; M.A 33. m 
U niv. of Iowa; Henry Co. Supt. oi 
Cambridge, III., since 1947. 


'SSfeSSS-S 

.. t~\ & Tr A B ’33. Central Col. 

W (Mo n ); A.M.’39? Unftyrf Mo.; Co Supt. 
of Sch., Jerseyville, 111- since 195 . 
ot sen., j f M.A. 46, Univ. 

Wi V* M*leh U * slh fequS* Div- Brunswick - 
of Mich., ocn. c,iiu Vp. . HI since 

Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, *«- 
1953. 


Wmi. Wn.iam G.. B S,'25 A™.ut It;... 

l , 0 ^krc% U g"X..».e i .951 sis[e 

Winegarner J.. Lewis^ Ed.B^34^ ^ JU . 

^rif Markham Pub.' Sch., Dist. 144, 

H arvey. HI- s, " cc * 9 ",' 24 Furraa „ Univ.; 
W M E A.’3L Comfl'l limv ?’ Supt. of Sch., 
Arvo 111- since 1942. 

AfE ° v Ed B '29, Southern III. 

Winkler, M A d? 34 V UiSv.' of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sell-* fcatbondaie.^ll- since 1948 
Wi.t, E„1 R., 245 Elflh. 

Wo.lln.r, Kob'tt C«t t Clnc j nn ,ti; M.A. 

Srukiv.'^ChSgotDit.Vo.Oud-ud 

gsrriaflss sit c “- 

H 7;; 

® ” a E B S ’23, Iowa State Col., 

Wuuley, W..I,y T V J^;' 38 fcommuuit » V" 1 ' 

l® 53 - „ DLB ’12 M,Ed.*34, Loyola 

W Umv .fprin^'fcSu^t H.S., Chicago, IU- 
since 1939. 


smee 1939. Johns Hopkins 

Wozniak. John M- Ph.u. o*. j q{ Educ „ 
Univ.; Acting -.u, s j nce 1951. 

Cambridge, III- since 194/. „ . Loyola Univ., • ^ Southern 111. 

Wilcox, Clifford G- Diploma 31, HI. Wright,. ^jniv. of Supt ” 

Sis;. K °“ L™ s ..<. 

Young, F*?» A 'gg!%S* : . A.M°43. Doe- 
1950 


Normal Univ.; B.Ed.'36. *? .*' Supt. 

State Col.; M.A.MO, Univ. ot ‘gj,. 

ol Twp. H. S.. Savanna. HU “““ " 
Wilkins, George T.. B.E/37, S»«them HJl 
Univ.; Madison Co. Supt. of hen., 
wardsville, 111., since 1947. _ 

Willey, Gilbert S., B^O, Univ. «• 
Ph.D.’26. Univ. of Wis.; Supt. oi 
Winnetka, 111. . 

Williams. Omer Stewart, Ph.D. ’39, *' 

western Univ.; Dean, Woodrow JW.iso 

Branch. Chicago City Col., Chicago, 
since 1948. . - . 

Williams. Ralph R., B.S.’17, M.A. 2 i - h " 0 
of Chicago; Prin- Yale Sch., emcag 
111- since 1935. . 

Willis, Beniamin C.. A.B/22. George Wash- 
ington Univ.; M.A.’26, Univ. of 
Ed D.'SO, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ-. 
Genl. Supt. of Sch.. Chicago. IU- 
1953. . 

Wilson. Charles H.. A.B.’34. Ohio North- 
ern Umv.; M.A.’38. Northwestern Un 
Ph D.'49. Ohio State Umv.; Dist. Supt. 
Sch., Highland Park, 111. . - 

Wilson. D. Clarence, B.Arch.'25. n H? l « a f ft 
Manitoba. Canada; Architect. U0MS 
St., Mount Vernon, 111— since 193 . 


'iaSEips-E® 

Park, 111- since 1941. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Bd. - Cbl. 

g~ “«• 

pres.. 10°0 «• " Springfield. I1L 

S-rr. E..a.ton, UL 
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Natl. Congress of Parents and Tchrs., 600 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 111. 
Northern 111. State Tchrs. Col., Library, 
DeKalb, 111. 

Northwestern Univ., Joseph Schaffner Li- 
brary, Chicago, 111. 

Northwestern Univ., Library, Evanston. 

Science Research Associates, Librarian, 57 
W. Grand Ave , Chicago, 111. 

Southern 111. Univ., Dept of Registration 
and Educ., Carbondale. 111. 

U| U V * of „. Chicago, Library, Acquisitions 
Dept., Chicago, 111. 

University of 111., Library, Periodicals Div.. 
Urbana, 111. 

Tch ”- 

INDIANA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

A A*M n 't'n ’ T f ? i d ‘ A F 2S ' Wabash Col.; 
burg’, lAd 1 . d ' Un,V ' : SUP1, ° f Sch " Creens- 

Allen, Frank E. A.B.T6, A.M/23 I n d 
since* ’l93?. Pt ' ° f Seh ’ Sou,h Ben ^ 
Allman, H. B., B.S.’IO. Tri-Slat* r«i . a 
D ir I Sum Un ‘V Pf0f °y Sch - Admin, and 

B e,V In<l,St,« Tchr*. 

' u“°"’ M®"",', 1 ' JTa, Wh D 'P>— 
since 1910, and Study Dir 
1949. y Commn - Indianapolis!" Ind..* since 

B '3S er T?h IpI, v\ B -’ 28 ' Hastings Col.- M A 
ofSch., Eva^,U^t^ nc U . n 7^V Su ^ 

s Wc'”- *•••■ 

Sem; Ph.D '45, Yale Um C " m i ck Theo1 - 

•™" «”»- ViSn. Si., ,\";i a- 

Bennett, Paul E Bt'ii u . 3U ' 

M S.'39, Ind. Untv- Co1 : 

Sch.. Fort Wayne, Ind . SiVce^fll? * Twp ‘ 

ilS"" c °- ■»“™~S"'S:. B ;Sc'; 

B «fewa>l, Evan H., A B.'39, Tavlor rr„, 
B.D -43, Yale Divinity Sch.; P r ° ei U S7-I 
lor Univ., Upland, lad., since 19*i. T y ' 
B| n f “ r <L H. E., A.B.’17, Ind. State t-i. 
Col., Terre Haute; A.M,’23 Triir. ri^. 3 
Columbia Univ.; Supt?Vf S Jh niP® 1 *' 
mgton, Ind., since 1935. "** B,oom ' 

Blackburn, Elisha Phillips, A.B/24 OakUna 
City Col. ; M.S/35, Ind. Univ.- Sunt ^5 
Sch, Hartford City, Ind., sm« I9«. 
Blasingham, Sue, Member, Bd. of Educ 
Logansport, Ind., since 1947. ’ 


Boehm. Myron P., B.Ed.’42, Central YMCA 
Col., Chicago, 111.; M.Ed.’49, Ind. Univ.! 
Supt. of Sch., Sunman, Ind.. since 1953. 
Boomershine, Howard, M.S.*42, Purdue 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Angola. Ind, since 
1947. 

Boston, Paul F. t A.B/17, Ind. State Tchrs 
Col., Terre Haute; A.M.'25. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., La Porte, Ind, 
since 1943. 

Boyd, E. C., B.S.’30, Ind. State Tchrs. Col ; 
M.A. *34, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Clinton, Ind., since 1934 
Braun, Dale Henry, B.S/3S. M.S.’3S. Ind. 
Univ.; Supt of City Sch. Winchester, 
Ind., since 1950. 

Brock, Dale E., B.S. , 39, M.S.Ml. Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Connersville, Ind., since 
1952. 

Brumbaugh, L. S.. M.A. in Ed.*25, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Kendallville, Ind, 
since 1944. 

Bulleit, Robert B., A.B.'33, DePauw Univ.; 
M.S/40, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Salem. 
Ind., since 1949. 

Burt, Carl W., A.B.’27, Manchester Col; 
A.M.’30, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch, 
Warsaw, Ind., since 1943. 

Bush, George H.. B.S. in E.E/22. Kansas 
State Col. of Agr. and Applied Science, 
M.S in Ed. *37, Ind. Univ.; Assoc. Prof 
in Trade and Indus. Educ., Purdue Univ., 
Lafayette, Ind , since 1938. 

Caldwell, Lee L.. A.B., Simpson Col.; B A, 
Iowa State Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls. 
Supt. of Sch., Hammond, Ind., since 1® ZZ - 
Campbell, James A., A.B.*26. DePaUW 

Univ.; M.S. *42, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sell.. 
Seymour, Ind., since 1951. 

Campbell, Ross T„ A.B.*16, Sterling Co 1 1 
M S.*48, Butler Univ.; State Textbook 
Commn , Indianapolis, Ind., since 194i. 
Carpenter, Leewell Hunter, A.B.’24, Miam' 
Univ.; A.M *28, Univ. of Chicago; Supt 
of Sch , Wabash, Ind , since 1946. 

Caster, E. S., A.B.*33, M A. in Ed.*38. Ball 
State Tchrs Col. (Ind.); Supt. of Sch., 
Rochester. Ind, 1949-53. 

Chadd, Archie R„ B.A.’28, M.A/42. Butler 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Anderson, * a0 • 
1942-53. 

Chambers, J. W., M.S.MJ, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col. ; Supt. of Sch., French Lick. Ind.. 
since 1949. 

Christian, Thomas L„ A.B/17. A.M/22. 
Wabash Col.: Supt. of Sch., Lebanon, 
Ind., since 1943. 

Church, Harold H., A.B.T8. Albright Col. | 
A.M. '29, Tchrs Col., Columbia Univ., 
Ph D.’43, Ohio State Univ, ; Dir., Div, . «« 
Research and Field Serv., Sch. of Educ. 
Ind. Univ., Bloomington, Ind.. since 1* 
Cobb. Jacob E.. A.B/29, Univ. of N. C.! 
M.A. *38, Duke Univ., Ph.D.’47. George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs ; Prof, of Educ., 
Ind State Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, I"«- 
since 1946 

Coleman. Lorel, A.B.*26, Oakland City Col.; 
M.A. '42, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Petersburg, Ind , since 1952. 

Collins, Vance B.. M S.'36, Ind. Univ.; Supt- 
of Sch., North Vernon, Ind, since 1945 
Cory, Frank Mirl, A.B.’IT, Ind. Univ.; A.M. 
23, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Hagerstown, Ind., since 1926. 
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_. , t> c »24, Ind. State 
Cunningham, Clyde. B-b- M A >32t Tchrs. 
Col.rcSumbia 6 Univ. ; Supt. o! Sch.. Peru, 
Ind., since 1947. „ , 3Q i n d. 

Curtis, Glenn M„ Haute; Supt. of 

D c1f‘°M.£”77iS: ygsist °‘ Sch " 

New Albany, Ind.. since .* A 

Davis, Melvin G^B.A.M4, Ind- g «£* Univ. 

p P ,?„"! ofco||b?j:McKinUV Sch.. 

D ^t^4s?s-s;.«.c± 

’36, Univ. oi Wy°v. Ed.U.‘ . Educ . and 
%S 1 p”ych.>o'su. D ii'nU.. 

Ind., since 1948. . - , D f 

Driver, B. E„ A B '09 

Sch., Aurot., i-a.. ” 1 Univ . ; 

Eaah, C. E„ B.A. 10, M i A.|7. Indla „ap 0 lu. 
Prin., Warren Central n. * 

Ind., since 1924. _ . . 

Still Tchs. Col., Emp Ed „ c ., Sch. 
rf Ed«°c., I»d.' U»W-. Bloonrinoton. W, 

Eitnber 1 , 9 ,. 2 ' Wayne. A.E •». 

Col.; M.S/36. Ind. Univ.. |»P*- De ^ h i. 
Deercreek Twp. Consol. Sen.. 

Ind., since 1949. _ . 


^•ind^Uni'h^Supt.’ o^lch^Te'll^C'tih^l'nd!! 

since 1949. Ed '36, Butler 

Fl S y niv W sipt m ’of Sch., West Lafayette. 

V"d‘„ rluce 19«. B c „,r,l N«- 

Foote. B»wreuee E A.B^o . 

KJ co s'upt of Set, For, Wayne, M- 
since 1949. - - Ed .’21, M.S. in 

Foster, Isaac Owen, B.S- q£ m . Assoc. 

i»” Oulv.. Bloomington, 
Ind., since 1926. Hanover 

Franklin. WUUam B./ Asst Dir of 

^ 1 .,-.r5,'f .'«a. S d ,,“ l Tchr„ A,.n„ In- 

dianapolis, Ind., since . A.B.'08. 

Franren. Carl Ph.D/M. State 

Univ. of Pa.. ,• s Ed „c„ Ind. 

Univ. of Iowai P'“l-, “j 1923. 

Uni... 6 ;„ d . Univ.; Prin. 

French. Clifford, * - M ' ci e, Ind.. since 

of Royerton t>cn., 

1928. -r c *16 Purdue Univ. I 


mount. Ind., since iw* ^ Univ> . 

Gallagher, ®*L nar ja Sp ^'lnd.. since 1946. 

Supt. of Sch., jaspe . Oakland 

Garrison. * > “ ul M C s 'Ed/36. Ind. Univ^l 
& of 'setf Elehmond, Ind., since «*. 

®« l ; Kch*. Winamac, Ind.. since 1946. 
Supt. of Sen. DePau w Univ.; 

•gg^te'**** 

Ind., since 1941. ... 


Ener, C* l, Eminet, 9 A.B/27, Manchester Col.; G1{ ,dden 

A.M/36, Univ. of Chicago. ln$t r.. ^ u Ind., since 1944. 

Suot. of Pub. Instr., Dept. o« apoi«. , — A b.’ 32, Oakland City 

Indianapolis. Ind., since 1951. Glenn. Edward E., _ univ.; Supt. of Sch., 

- ■ A “ «'®;Sol.c-c.i; 

^s'SBE- - sch - n ”” 

Central Norma. CfU 
0 m*«£ Ink Univ.; Supt. o! Sch.. Car 
K. ind!. since 1944. 


Indianapolis. Ind., since *» , 9? 

Elliott. Edward Ch“lea. B.|e.-M; 0 » LE D ; 
LL.D/36, Univ. of.Nebr., ^n- De p au w 
•29, Columbia Un i v \ ; , B Vjni v ; LL.D.’30. 

Univ.; LL.D.*28. Butler Umv^ Untv .; 

Oregon Agrl. Col.; LL.D.4U. and 

Litt.D.Ml. Hahnemann Med. p £ tsburgh ; 

Hospital; L.H.D. 43, U nl • lL.D.‘47. 

D.Sc/44, III. Temple Univ. 

Purdue Univ.; D.Sc. 48, Lafayette, 

Address: 538 S. Seventh St.. 

Emens, John R.. A.B.’25,Mich- 

mal Col., Ypailanti; M.A- 26. r h rs. 
Univ. of Mich.; Pres-. Ba l State 
Col., Muncie. Ind.. since 1945. 

Eskew, Phil N., A.B.J29. ?*g$J city 
Col.; M.S/33. Ind. Uni*.. f uv 
Sch., Sullivan. Ind.. since 1951. ^ 

Eat *11, Edwin Randolph, B.S. u/,»hington, 
Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. wa» 

Ind., tlnce 1946. .. 

Eve, Lee L-. A.B/24. Manchester CoU £ • 
•28. Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. craw, 
vllie, Ind., alnce 1950. 

Eyster, El* in S-. B.S/26, M.S. 3 '’ dmlr J_ and 
Ind. Univ.; Prof, «f Bus. placement 
Assoc. Dir. of Guidance * . jjioom- 

Buresu. Sch. of Bus.. Ind. Untv.. a»‘ 
Ington. Ind., alnce 1941. 


I»d„ D .p„. U.I.-1 

H Knu’.°.”'l ?u9?~„^.u“rebur„ Iod„ 
aince 1942. , 4 , B ,n State Tchra. 

Holm stedt. ^ 

Columbia- Univ-:Pr”. i 1 nd. J t a^ Tc 

CoU Terre H«te n ^ B#|l#r Un , ¥ . ; 

Hooker, Orville J.^ M< j liT , 0 n. Ind.. alnce 
Supt. oi cisj 

since 1951- 
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Hughes, Otto, A B.’28, Franklin Co!.; M.A. 
’30, Ed.D.’SO, Ind. Univ. ; Prin. of Univ. 
Sch., Ind. Univ., Bloomington, Ind., since 
1945. 

Ireland, Leonard, B.S.’32, M.A.’37, Ball 
State Tchrs. Col. (Ind.) ; Supt. of Pub. 
Sch., Edinburg, Ind., since 1952. 

Jacob, Lewis S., A.B.'33, Hanover Col.; 
M.S/39, Butler Univ.; Supt. of Metro- 
politan Sch. Dist., Pendleton, Ind., since 

1950. 

Johnshoy, Howard G., B.A.’40, Concordia 
Col ; M.A.’47, Ed.D/51, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Admin. Asst, to Pres., Ball 
State Tchrs. Col., Muncie, Ind., since 

1951. 

Johnson, O. L., A.B ’25, DePauw Univ.; 
A M.’35, Ind. State Tchrs. Col.; Supt., 
Consol. Sch., Greencastle, Ind., since 1953. 
Jordan, Richard C, A.B/33, Manchester 
Col.; M.A '39, Ball State Tchrs. Col. 
(Ind.); Supt. of Sch . Speedway, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., since 1948. 

Kendall, William R., B.S.’34. Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col,, Terre Haute; M.A. in Ed.’39, 
since 1949 ' ** U * >t " o£ Nappanee, Ind , 

K Vr r, A State Tchrs. Col. 

(Ind.), M.S 34, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch , Columbia, Ind , since 1935. 

S, U . r « n<:e V., A.B. ’23, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; M S.’33. But- 
ler Univ.; Supt of Sch., Beech Grove, 
ind , since 1945. 


Klitxke, Lyle K., B.A/29, State Univ. of 
3 \ U r ,v- o£ Chicaeo; Supt. of 
Sch., Plymouth, Ind , since 1949. 

*!K5; "• hi A B '‘». Ind. 0.1,.: A.M.'ze. 

iS” b n3."r«V ,\T s ‘ h " 

mond. Ind., since 1948. 

J° h n W„ Trustee. Pub. Sch., 
Ualeviue, Ind., since 1947. 

. Harv *y { A.B. ’26, A.M.’34, Ind. 
c*? te Tchrs. Col, Terre Haute; Supt. of 
Sch.. Mooresvtlle, Ind., since 1949. 

^Umv^’AM^lV n?P Columbia 

Pub Sch T !r.? ePau , w J Un i v -: Supt. Of 
XTiti. Sch., LaGrange, Ind., since 1922. 

L Col’ J (IndV. eU M B A^ 4 ’ £ al1 Stat£ Tchrs. 

««• Sink. S.th.*,Vi.. c a b .“ 

cpL, 

Wayne, Ind., since 1952. 


McCann, Lloyd E., A.B.'35, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col., Peru; M.A.’39. Ed.D.51, 
Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Asst. Prof, of 
Educ. Admin., Butler Univ., Indianapolis. 
Ind., since 1952, 

McClelland, Mary M., M.S. '44. Butler 
Univ.; Prin., Ben Davis Grade Sch., In- 
dianapolis, Ind , since 1943. 

McKenney, H. L., B.S.’07, A.B. in Ed.'22, 
Valparaiso Univ.; A.M. in Ed. 31, Univ. 
of Cincinnati; Supt. of Sch., Auburn, Ind., 
since 1923. 

McReynoids, George W., A.B.T5, loa. 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
since 1949. 

Maier, John V„ A.B.’20, A.M.’29. Ed.D.’40, 
Ind. Univ.; Prin., Wilson Jr. H. S., Mun- 
cie, Ind., since 1934. 

Miller, Ernest Edgar. A.B.T7. Goshen Col-; 
M.A. ’27, Ph.D.’39, New York Univ.: Pres , 
Goshen Col., Goshen, Ind., since 1940. 
Minniear, E. V., B.Pd.’17, Tri-State i Cot I 
B.S.’28, Ball State Tchrs. Col. 

M.S. in Ed.’34, Ind. Univ.: Supt. of City 
Sch., Garrett, Ind., since 1947. 

Mitchell, James Russell, B.S.'30. M.S.‘35, 
Ind. Univ.; Dir. of Tchr. Placement and 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Purdue Univ.. 
Lafayette, Ind., since 1945. 

Mitchell, Omer M„ B.S. in Ed.’28, Ball 
State Tchrs. Col. (Ind.); M.S. m Ed. 35, 
Ind. Univ.; Prin. of Blaine Jr. H. »•. 
Muncie, Ind., since 1953, 

Monbeck, Lon P„ A.B.’34, Manchester Col.; 
M.A.*36, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sen., 
Highland, Ind., since 1950. 

Morgan, Hedley G., A.B.’25. Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; A.M. 29. Univ. 

of Mich.; Supt., Montpelier-Harrison iwp- 

Sch., Montpelier, Ind., since 1933. 
Morland, John B.. A.B.'40, Valparaiso 
Univ.; A.M. '41, Univ. of Ky.: Supvg. 
Prin. of Pub. Sch., Bremen. Ind., * inc * 
19S°. 

Mourer, Harry H., A.B.T3, A.M.’23, Ind. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Bedford, Ind., since 
1938. 

Muncie, Emery O., A.B.M6, DePauw Univ.i 
A.M. ’33, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Madi- 
son, Ind., since 1920. 

Neff, Gerald R., B S. In Ed.’38. Manchester 
Col.; M.S. in Ed.’40, Ind. Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Mishawaka, Ind., since 
1947. 

Nicely, Paul W., M.S.’41, Ind. Univ.; Prin., 
Francis Willard Sch. 80, Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Ostheimer, George F., A.B.’28. A.M/34, 
Butler Univ.; Prin., Robert Dale Owen 
Sch. 12, Indianapolis, Ind., since 1947. 


. since 1945. 
Loper, William F.. A.M.’30. Ind Uni* . 
ftfl; ° £ Sch ” Shelby ville, ind.. .,»£ 

Love. H. D„ A.B/32. M.S/39. Ind. XJniv.; 
Supt. of Sch., Scottsburg, Ind , since 

L 0 ** 1 ***. B.S/40, M.S. fn Ed 

55?. s " p '- •* Sch - S: 


Col.; M.A. ’38/ Univ* of" Cincinnati: Supt. 
of Community Sch., Knox, Ind.. since 
1948. 

Patterson, Ruth, Diploma ’04, Tchrs. Col- 
Indianapolis; B.S. ’33, A.M.’39. Tchrs. 

Col.. Columbia Univ.; Asst. Prof, ot 
Kdgn. Educ. and Supvr. of Kdgn. Studen 
Tchg., Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind., 
since 1930. 

Peregrine. Donald, A.B.’22, Valparaiso 
Umv.; M.S.’36, Purdue Univ.; Starke Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Knox, Ind., since 1945. 

Phillips, G. Warren, A.B.’30. De 
Un,v.; M.S. ’35, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Valparaiso, Ind., since 1944. 
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Phillips, L. V., A.B.’15, Ind. Univ.; M.A, 
'27, Columbia Univ. ; Coraror, of H, S. 
Athletics, Indianapolis, Ind., since 1945. 
Pitts, Kenneth E., M.S. in Ed.’34, Ind. 
Univ,; Supt. of Sch., Aurora, Ind., since 
1953. 


Porter, Stanley, A.B. ’25, Franklin Col. of 
Ind.; M.S,*30, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Greenwood, Ind., since 1950. 

Pound, Clarence A., B.S.’27, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Co!., Terre Haute; M.A.'31. Univ. 
of Chicago: Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Pur- 
due Univ., Lafayette, Ind., since 1948. 

Pruett, J. W., M.S. ’39, Ind. Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Princeton, Ind., since 1947. 

Purcell, Borden R., B.S. and M.S.*34, Ind. 
Univ.; Dir. of Field Serv. and Placement, 
Ind. State Tchrs. Assn., Indianapolis, 
Ind., since 1944. 

Purcell, WiUi am B., A.B.’28. M.A. '42, 

Ind. State Tchrs. Col.; Vigo Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Terre Haute, Ind., since 1948. 

Rapp, Earl W., A.M.*30, Univ. of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch., New Harmony, Ind., since 
1930. 


Rayburn, Russell H., B.S.’29, M.S.’33, Ind. 
State Tchrs. Col.; Dir., Div. of Special 
Educ. and Civil Defense, State Dept, of 
Pub. Instr., Indianapolis, Ind., since 1946. 
Reed, John 0., B.S.Ed.’49, Ohio Northern 
Univ.; M.A.’Sl, Ball State Tchrs. Col. 
(Ind.); Prin., Adams Central H. S., De- 
catur, Ind., since 1952. 

Rice, Joe C., M.S.’36, A.B.’37, Ind. Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Elkhart, Ind. 

Riordan, Emmet L,, A.B.’M, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, M.S. in Ed. ’37, 
Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Whiting, Ind., 
since 1949. 

Robbins, Clarence E., A.B.’35, DePauw 

Univ.; A.M.’33, Ind. State Tchrs. Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Plainfield, Ind., since 1953. 
Rogers, L. E., A.B.’19, A.M.’27, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Kmghtstown, Ind., since 
1920. 


Ross, Frank A., A.B.'3l, De Pauw Univ.; 
M.A.’38, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Union 
City, Ind., since 1946. 

Roudebush, Earl D., A.B.’IZ. M.S ’27. Ind. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Winamac, Ind., 
1925-53 (retired). 

Salisbury, Charles B., A.B. '28. Franklin 
Col.; M.A. ’38, Ball State Tchrs. Col. 
Und.) ; Supt. of Sch., Dunkirk. Ind., since 

Sargent, Galen B., A.B/23. Manchester 
Col.; A.M.'36, Northwestern Univ.; Bus. 
Mgr., Pub. Sch., South Bend. Ind., since 


Schaerer, Robert W., B.S/49, M.S/53. Ind. 
Univ.; Bus. Mgr. and Admin. Asst, of the 
Inst, of Educ. Research. Ind. Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind., since 1952. 

A.. B.S. ’40, Manchester Col.; 
M.S. 47, Ind. Univ.; Supt- of City Sch., 
Bensselaer, Ind., since 1952. 

SC M Ul „ te .’. Harold F., A.B/27, Ind. Univ.; 
M.A/31 , Ind, State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of 
4, C h ', Jeffersonville, Ind., since 1951. 
Scott, Keith, A.B/31, Ind. State Tchrs. Col., 
Haute; M.A.M1, Ball State Tehr*. 
" • Supt. of Sch., Elwood, Ind., since 


•Stagers, Paul William, A.B/27, Cornell 
Univ.; M.A. ’32, Ed.D.’SO, Columbia Univ.; 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Ind. Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind., since 1947. 

Senour, Alfred C., B.A.’17, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col.; M.A.’27, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of 
Sch., East Chicago, Ind., since 1943. 
Shaffer, Roscoe D., A.B.’24, Ball State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.Sc. in Ed. ’33, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Muncie, Ind., since 1946. 
Sharp, William B., B.A/32. Col. of 

Wooster; M.S. in Ed.’36, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Brownstown, Ind., since 
1953. 

Shibler, Herman L., A.B.T9, M.A/32. Ph.D. 
’41, Ohio State Univ.; Genl. Supt. of 
Sch., Indianapolis, Ind., since 1950. 
Shipman, Stuart C., M.S. ’47, Ohio State 
Univ,; Supt. of Sch., Cambridge City, 
Ind., since 1949. 

Smith, Harold A., A.B.’32, Ind. Central 
Col.; M.S. ’39, Ind. Univ.; Co. Supt, of 
Sch., Huntington, Ind., since 1949. 

•Smith, Henry Lester, A.B.’98, A.M.’99, Ind. 
Univ.; A.M.’IO, Ph.D.’16, Columbia Univ.; 
LL.D.’40, Butler Univ.; Pres., Natl. Educ. 
Assn., 1934-35; Consultant on Schoolhouse 
Planning, State Dept, of Pub. Instr., 
Bloomington, Ind., since 1946. 

Snider, R. Nelson, A.B .’22, Ball State Tchrs. 
Col.; M.A.’30, Columbia Univ.; Prin. of 
South Side H. S., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
since 1926. 


Sonner, Cecil B., A.B.’3S, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col., Terre Haute; M.S.’39, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Charleston, Ind., since 1948. 
Sparks, Frank Hugh, A.B.’35, Butler Univ.; 
A.M/37, Ph.D. ’41, Univ. of Southern 
Calif. ; LL.D.‘4l, Butler Univ.; LL.D.‘41, 
Hanover Col.; L.H.D.’45, Bucknell Univ.; 
LL.D.’47, De Pauw Univ. ; Pres., Wabash 
Col., Crawfordsville, Ind., since 1941. 
Standley, James W., B.S.’30, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; M.S/35, Ind. 
Univ.; Prin. of Tolleston H. S.. Gary, 
Ind., since 1935. 

Stapley, M. E., B.A.’28, State Univ. of 
Iowa; M.S. in Ed.’38, Ed.D.’47, Ind. 
Univ.; Asst. Dean, Sch. of Educ., Ind. 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind., since 1953. 
Stemen, C. B., A.B/24, A.M.’25, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Tipton-Cicero Twp. Sch., Tipton, 
Ind., since 1950. 

Stephan, Burton, M.A.’29, Ind.Univ. : Supt. 

of Sch., Huntington, Ind., since 1941. 
Stinebaugh, Virgil, A.B. ’21, LL.D.’45, Man- 
chester Col.; A.M.’27, Tchrs. Cob, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Indianapolis. 
Ind., 1944-50. Address: 150 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

Strickland, Ruth G., B.S. ’25, M.A.’32, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’38, Columbia 
Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Ind. Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind., since 1939. 

Stuffle, Roy Silvester, M.S.’47, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Cob, Terre Haute: Supt. of Sch., 
Rockport, Ind., since 1953. 

Sutton, Clyde S-, B.S. ’33, Central Normal 
Cob; M.S. ’42, Butler Univ.; Elkhart Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Goshen, Ind., since 1949. 
Swain, Charles I., M.S.E.*49, Ind, Univ.; 
Supt. of City Sch , Batesville, Ind., since 
1953. 

Swalls. J. Fred, A B ’32, Ind, State Tchrs. 
Cot.; M.S. ’39, Ed.D.’50, Ind. Univ.; Assoc. 
Prof, of Educ., Ind. State Tchrs. Cob, 
Terre Haute, Ind., aince 1946. 
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Swanson, Dale V, B.S.'27, Purdue Univ.; 
M.S. '35, Ind. Umv. , Supt. of Sch., No- 
blesville, Ind., since 19SQ. 

Swihart, O. M., A.B.’28, N. Manchester 
Col. i M.S.’36, Ind. Univ., Supt. of Sch., 
Kokomo, Ind., since 1946. 

Swingley, Clarence E., A B '28, Ball State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’31, Ph.D.’50, Univ. of 
Chicago, Prin. of Edison Elem. and H. S., 
Gary, Ind., since 1943 
Tackett, William M., B.S. in Ed.‘36, Butler 
Univ., M.S. in Ed ’49, Ind. Univ., Instr. 
in Educ., Valparaiso Univ., Valparaiso, 
Ind., since I960. 

Tirey, Ralph Noble, A B '18. A.M.'27, LL.D. 
'45. Ind. Univ.: Pres. Emeritus, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, Ind., since 
1953. 

Tower, J. Harold, A.B.'22, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col., Terre Haute; M.S/39, Ind. Univ.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., La Porte, Ind., since 
1945. 

Ulery, Cloyce B., M.A.'27, Ohio State Univ.; 
Editor, Educ. Dept., Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., since 1944. 

Van Slyke, Frank A., B S.’37, Canterbury 
Col.; M.S.’40, Ind. Univ , Supt. of Sch., 
Griffith, Ind , since 1947. 

Walker, Austin E , A.B/38, Central Normal 
Col., M.S.M8, Ind Univ., Supt. of Sch, 
Crown Point, Ind., since 1952. 

Walker, Deane E., A.B.’22, Tri-State Col.; 
A.M.’28, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Indianapolis, 
Ind., 1949-51. Address: 404 East Shore 
St , Culver, Ind. 


Walsh, J. Hartt, Ed B.'27, Wis. State 
Tchrs. Col., Eau Claire; Ph.B.’27, Ripon 
Col.; M.A.'34, Umv. of Minn.; Ph.D/44. 
Univ. of Wis.; Dean, Col, of Educ , Butler 
Univ.; Indianapolis, Ind., since 1948. 
Watson, Wayne P., M.S.'30, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch , Terre Haute, Ind., since 
1946. 

Weaver, Robert B., A.B.‘22. De Pauw 
Univ.; A.M/26, Umv. of Chicago; Supt. 
of Sch., Goshen, Ind., since 1942. 

Weller, D. S., A.B.’20, Ind Umv.; A.M.’23, 
Columbia Univ., Supt. of Sch., Portland, 
Ind., since 1940. 

Wells, Herman B , B S '24, A.M.’27, Ind. 
Umv.; LL.D.’39, Butler Univ., Rose Poly- 
tech. Inst., De Pauw Umv.; LL.D. '42, 
Wabash Col.; LL.D. ‘46. Umv. of Wis.- 
LL.D. '48, Earlham Col.; Pres . Ind. Umv/, 
Bloomington, Ind., since 1937. 

Weener, Philip M.. B.S. ‘28, M.S/33. Ind. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Paoli, Ind., since 
1951. 

Westfall. Byton L., B S. in Ed/29, A.M/32 
Ph.D.’35, Umv. of Mo ; Prin. of Lab! 
Seh. and Dir., Div of Tchg.. Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, Ind., since 1946. 
Whiteman, Harris, A.B.'3I, Western State 
Tchrs. Cot., Kalamasoo. Mich.; M.A/37, 
Columbia Univ.; Prin., Jr. H. S., Goihen. 
Ind.. since 1932. 

Whiteman, _KeIro P> B.S. *29, Ball State Tchrs. 


Whitmer, Dana P., A.B/34, Oberlin Col - 
M.A/37, Ph.D/49. Ohio State Univ.; Asst! 
Supt. in^chg. of Educ. Admin.. Gary, Ind., 


Wiggs, Halice, B.A/32, Oakland City Col.; 
M.S/47, Ed.D.’52, Ind. Umv.; Assoc. 
Prof, of Educ. and Psych., and Dir. of 
Sec. Student Tchg., Franklin Col. of Ind , 
Franklin, Ind., since 1949. 

Wilson, William E. ( A.B.’20, Hanover Col.; 
M.S.’31, Ind. State Tchrs. Col.. Terre 
Haute; Clark Co. Supt. of Sch., Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., since 1933. 

Wisehart, Charles S.. B.S.EIem.Ed.MO. Ball 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.S.Ed.Adra. 42. Ind. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Greenfield, Ind. 
Wood, Earl L., A.B.'25, Central Normal 
Col. (Ind.); M.S. '30, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of 
City Sch., Franklin, Ind. 

Wood, Waldo J., A.B.’25, Oakland City 
Col.; M. A/34, Univ. of Mo.: Supt. of 
Sch., Oakland City, Ind., since 1934. 
Woodruff, S. M., B S.’30, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col., Terre Haute; M.S.'35, Purdue Umv.. 
Supt. of Sch., Frankfort, Ind., since 1949 
Wright, Wendell William, A.B/16. Inn- 
State Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; Ph.D.29, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Dean, be". 
of Educ., Ind. Univ., Bloomington, Ind., 
since 1946. 

Wyatt, Robert H., A.B. and M.A/25, Ind. 
Univ.; Exec. Secy., Ind. .State Ten s- 
Assn., Indianapolis, Ind-, since 1938. 
Yoder, Harry T.. A.M.'27, Manchester Col.; 
M.S. in Ed.34, Ind. Univ.; Co. Supt. ot 
Sch., Columbia City, Ind., since 1937. 
Young, John H., B.S.'33, Ball State Tchrs. 
Col.; M. S/36, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of ben . 
New Haven, Ind., since 1949. 

Young. John J., A.B/2I, Ind. State Tchrs. 
Col., Terre Haute; M.A/24. Univ. of 
Wis.; Ph.D/35, New York Univ. ! f“® t * 
of Sch., Mishawaka. Ind., since 1948. 
Zeller, Ernest M„ B.S.'33, M.S/41. Indiana 
State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Butler, 
Ind., since 1951. 

Zimmerman, Carl A., A.B/28, A. M. '32, Ind. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Logansport, Ind, 
Since 1945. 

Zuck, Charles L., A.B/22, Ind. Univ.; A.M. 
'28, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Seh.. BrooH- 
ville, Ind., since 1929. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Ball State Tchrs. Col., Library, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Butler Univ., Library, Indianapolis. In • 
Indianapolis Instr. Center, Tchrs. Spec' 1 
Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Primary Council of Indiana, Miss O'Connor, 
Secy.-Treas , Huntington, Ind. 

Purdue Univ., Library, c/o J. H. Moriarty, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

IOWA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Ackerman, Kenneth K., B.A/30, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col. Cedar Falls; M.A/40. State 
Umv. of Iowa ; Supt. of Consol, ocn., 
Clemons, Iowa, since 1945. 

Albers. Martin Z.. A.B.'IS. Hope Col.; A.M. 
■19. Des Moines Cot.; Co. Supt. of Seh.. 
Eldon, Iowa, since 1936. 

Amen, Clarence E., B S.’33, Northeast Me* 
State Tchrs. Col., Kirksvilie; M.Ed. 40, 
Umv. of Mo.; Henry Co Supt. of Seh , Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, since 1948. 
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Andrews, E. E„ B.A.’33, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col.; M,A.’3g, State Univ. o£ Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch., North English, Iowa, since 1946. 
Ballantyne, S. A., B.A.’41, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Co2., Cedar Falls; M.S.'43, Drake Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., West Union, Iowa, since 
1951. 


Becker, Conrad H., B.S/35, M.S/38, Colo. 
State Col. of Agr., and Mech. Arts; D.D. 
’48, Wartburg Theol, Sem.; Pres., Wart* 
burg Col., Waverly, Iowa, since 1945. 

Berg, Ben Conrad, B. A/16, Univ. of III.; 
M. A/23, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Newton, Iowa, since 1922. 

Bielefeldt, Arthur J., B.S. '34, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col,; M.E/50, Colo. A. and M. Col.; 
Supt. of Orange Twp. Consol. Sch.. Water- 
loo, Iowa, since 19*5. 

Block, Arthur R„ M.A/35. State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Storm Lake, Iowa, 
since 1945. 

Borreson, Ralph G., B.S. '27, Univ. of Minn.; 
M. A/37, Municipal Univ. of Omaha; Supt. 
of Sch., Sheldon, Iowa, since 1946, 

Boss, Henry T„ B.A.‘40, Lawrence Col.; 
M.Ed/46, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Colfax, Iowa, since 1951. 

Brace well, Ray H., B.S.’15, 111. Col.; M.A. 
25, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Burlington, Iowa, since 1937. 

Briggs, L. V., B.A.’24, William Penn Col.; 
M.A.’36, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Hampton, Iowa, since 1944, 

Bryan, Gerald C.» B.A.’29, Simpson Col.; 
M.A.MO, Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Schools, 
Corydon, Iowa, since 1947. 

Bryson, Morris E., B.A.’29, M.A.’48, State 
Umv. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Exira, Iowa, 
since 1947. 

Buerfeens, Clarence C., A.B.’20, State Univ. 
of Iowa; M.S/22, Iowa State Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Pella, Iowa, since 1936. 

Burns, W. R., M.A/47, Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 

of Sch., Eldon, Iowa, since 1947. 

Camp, Frances M., M.A. ’24, State Univ. of 
Iowa: Coordinator of Placement Serv. 
and Dir. of Educ. Placement Office, State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 


Carter. Charles Wayne, B.A.’39, Iowa Wes- 
leyan Col.; M.A.’47, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Wayland, Iowa, since 1951. 
Christiansen, C. J., B.A.’21, Cornell Col.; 
M.A/36, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Clarion. Iowa, since 1932. 

Cl *rk. Max ft., B.S/31, Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col Cedar Falls; M.A.’36, State Univ. 
°? Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Dubuque, Iowa, 
since 1946. 

Coen Edwin. B,A.’34. Iowa State Tchrs. 
Col.; M. A/39, State Univ. of Iowa; Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Denison, Iowa, since 1951. 
Colbert, E. Alien. B.S/39, M.S/48, Drake 
univ.; Supt. of Sch., Scranton, Iowa, 
since 1948. 


Cook, Kenneth Theodore, B.A. in Ed/3 2, 
, I « W » State Tchrs. Col.. Cedar Falls: M.A. 
<0, Univ. of Iowa; Supt, of Consol. Sch., 
Postville, Iowa, since 1946. 

Cooper, Dan H., B.S/34, Northwestern 
Univ.; M.A.’3S. Ph.D/46, Univ. of Chi* 
lows’ ^ n ‘ v * °f Iowa, Iowa City, 


Cope. Earl R„ M.A/32. Univ. of Iowa: Supt. 
of Sch., low* Falls, Iowa, since 195J. 


Cottrell, C. A., M.A. ’30, Univ. of Colo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, since 
1937. 

Couchman, Gaylord M., B.A. ’27, Des Moines 
Univ.; B. D/34, McCormick Theol. Sem.; 
D.D’45, Dubuque Univ.; Pres., Univ. of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, since 1953. 
Cox, John B., B.S, '38, Northwest Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col., Maryville; M.A.’SO, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Mapleton, 
Iowa. 

Creel, R. E., Supt. of Sch., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Cushman, M. L., A.B/32, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; A.M.’37, Univ. 
of Mich.; Ph.D.’43, Cornell Univ.; Prof, 
of Rural Educ., Iowa State Col. of Agrl. 
and Mech. Arts, Ames, Iowa. 

Davis, Floyd A., A.B.'25, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Chadron; M.A.’37, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Supt. of Sch., Knoxville, Iowa, since 1945. 
Davis, George W„ M.A.’39, Univ. of Mo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Des Moines, Iowa, since 
1947. 

*Davis, Harvey H.. A.M.’23, Ph.D.’28, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Prof, of Educ., since 1936, 
Chmn., Dept, of Educ., since 1937, and 
Provost, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, since 1950. 

DeKock, H. C., B.A. ’26, Central Col. (Iowa); 
M.A.’34, State Univ. of Iowa; Dir. of 
Field Serv., Dept, of Educ., State Univ. 
of Idwb, Iowa City, Iowa, since 1953. 
Doolin, Ruie B„ M.Ed/47, Univ. of Mo.; 
Dir. of Special Serv., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
since 1951. 

Douma, Prank W., A Hope Col.; 
M.A.’38, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch,, Ottumwa, Iowa, since 1936. 

Dunlavy, Donald Dewit t, B.A .’33, M.S.Ed. 
’41, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Corning, 
Iowa, since 1946. 

Edgar, William John, B.A.'32, Upper Iowa 
Univ.; M.A. ’36, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Grand Junction, Iowa, since 
1947. 

Edie, Irwin W., B.A. ’26, Upper Iowa Univ.; 
M.A.’32, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Rudd, Iowa, since 1929. 

Eriksen, Walter B., B.S. ’28, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A.’34, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
since 1948. 

Fallgatter, Florence A., B.S.’17, Univ. of 
Minn.; M.A. '27, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Head, Home Economics Educ., 
Iowa State CoJ., Ames, Iowa, since 1938. 
Fannon, E. W., A.B.T3, Drake Univ.; M.A. 
’22, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., 
Centerville, Iowa, since 1918. 

Fatka. Wilbur W., B.A. ’41, Westmar Col.; 
M.S.Ed. ’50. Drake Univ.; Supt. of Scb., 
Anita, Iowa, since 1950. 

Faust. C. E., B.A.’41, Central Col.(Iowa); 
M.E/49, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Garden Grove, Iowa, aince X9S0. 

Feelhaver, CarL T„ M.A/31. Columbia 
TJniv,; Supt. ol Sch., Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
since 1947. 

Ferguson, Court L., B.A. ‘37, William Penn 
Col.; M.A/41. Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch.. Panora, low*, aince 1951. 

Filloon, Doyle F., B. A/46, Buena Vista 
Col.; RI.A/50. Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lake City, Iowa, aince 1952. 
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Findley, W. C., A,B.’14, Bellevue Col.; M.A. 
'25, State Univ. of Iowa; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Des Moines, Iowa, since 1941. 

Forney, W. Paul. B.A.'27, M.A/42. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Independent Sch , 
Sibley, Iowa, since 1946. 

rnman, Maude M., Adams Co. Supt of 
Educ., Corning, Iowa. 

Fuller, Albert C., B A ’ll. State Univ. of 
Iowa. LL D , Buena Vista Col ; Dir. 
Emeritus, Bur. of Alumni Serv. and Pub. 
Sch Relations, Iowa State Tchrs. Col., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, since 1947. 

Galbreth, W. Henry, B.A.’29, Upper Iowa 
Univ.; M.A ’36, State Univ. of Iowa, 
Asst Exec. Secy, and Dir. of Publications, 
Iowa State Educ. Assn , Des Moines, 
Iowa, since 1941. 

Gambach, Ralph W., B S.’36, Buena Vista 
Col.; M.A.’SO, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Consol Sch , Tipton, Iowa, since 1953 

Garbee, Eugene E. B.S/31, Southwest Mo 
Stale Col., M A '33. George Peabody Col. 
lor Tchrs ; Ed.D.’49, New York Univ., 


Garner, Butord W.. B S ’39, Northwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A.’46, Univ. of Kansas City; 
Supt. of City Sch., Iowa City, Iowa, since 
1952. 

Gettys, Joe L . B.A ’19, Grlnnell Col ; M.A. 
32. State Univ. of Iowa; Supt of Sch., 
Oslcatoosa, Iowa, since 1947. 

Gibson, Robert W., M A.’SI, Univ. of Mich ; 
Supt. of Sch , Eagle Grove, Iowa, since 

Graeber B. H, M.A ’34, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Waukon. Iowa, since 
1943. 

Green, R. J . B.S.’Z9, Iowa State Tchrs Col., 
Cedar Falls, M.A.’3S, Columbia Univ.; 
ol Sch , Greenfield, Iowa, since 


Supt. 

1940. 

**??• Col.. 

M.A. 37. Univ of Colo ; Supt. of Sch , Sac 
City, Iowa, since 1946 
H ?'• B Western Union Col : 

Sch .' W„ S .',Y y ' fc I *”‘ S ”l"- •' 

’ Northwestern Univ ; Dean. Col. of 
^nce *1950*^* Unlv ‘ DeS Molne *- Iowa, 
“J! 1 "’ B.A.’39. Coe Col.; M S E. 

s " p '- Sih - 

Halverson B. C B S.11, Iowa State Cot ; 
1948 SUP *' 01 Sth * C * rro,l > Iowa, since 

Uanther, Virgil M.. B A.’ia. J n '24 

Univ. of Iowa; B.A/22. M.A/27 bfford 
Vf i n , *a? ne c*. nd i Grinnell Col ; 

LL.D 4t, St. Ambrose Col.; L H D '« 
Cornell Col.: LLD.M4. NorthwMtern 
Univ.; LittD.’44. Beloit Col; LL D.’49 
Univ. of Southern Calif.; Pees., State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City. Iowi. 

1940. 

Hirbaugh. Kenneth E.. B.A.’33. Hastinr* 
Col . M.A. In Ed.*45, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. 
of Sch , Manson. Iowa, since I9S1. 


Harrison, Albert E., B.A.’04. Parsons Col.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch , Storm Lake, Iowa, since 
1915. 

Hartman, W. Harold, B A.’28, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col, Cedar Falls; M A. 38. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Black Hawk Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Waterloo, Iowa, since 1948. 

Hartzell. Wylie W., B.A/20, Simpson Col.; 
M.A.’37, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. ol 
Sch., Albia, Iowa, since 1937. 

Hatfield, D. H., M.S.’43, Drake Univ.: Supt 
of Sch., West Bend, Iowa, since 1952. 
♦Hawk, Rupert Adam, A.B.’24. Grinnell Col.: 
M.A/34, State Univ. of Iowa: Assoc. Prot. 
of Econ , Controller and Bus. Mgr , Grin- 
nell Col., Grinnell, Iowa, since 1947. 
Hedemann, R. F., M.A.’42, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., West Branch, Iowa, 
nnce 1947. 

Hendrickson, Abner A.. B.A.’26, Luther Col. 
(Iowa) ; M.A. '40, Univ. of Minn.: Howard 
Co. Supt. of Sch , Cresco. Iowa, since 1943 
Herring, Findley M., A.B/30. Ohio Northern 
Univ.; M A. '48. George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Decatur Co. Sch, Leon, 
Iowa, since 1952. 

Hetzel, Walter L . B A.'29, Upper .Iowa 
Univ.; M.A/34, LL.B.'39. State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch, Decorah, Iowa, since 
1951. 

Hilburn. W. C., B.S.’28. M.S/40, Iowa State 
Col. of Agr. and Mech. Arts; Supt. of ben , 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, 1945-53. 

Hoglan, John C.. B.A/23. M.A/32. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch.. Marshall- 
town, Iowa, since 1946. 

♦Horn, Ernest, B.S.'07, A.M.’OS. Univ. of 

Mo.; Ph.D.'M, Columbia Univ.; Prof, oi 
Educ. and Dir., Univ. Elem. Sch.. State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 
1915. 

Hoth, Donald L.. B.A.’37, Upper Iowa Univ.: 
M.A.-48, State Unfv. of Iowa: S«P‘- 
Consol. Sch., Lamont, Iowa, since 1950. 
Howell, Fannie G , B.A.’24. Marion Col. 
(Ind): Floyd Co. Supt. of Sch. Charles 
City, Iowa, since 1933. 

Hoyt, C. O., A.B.M8, Grinnell Col.; MA. 
•30, Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 5cn., 
Des Moines, Iowa, since 1941. 

Hungerford, J. B.. B.A.’29, Upper Iowa 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Coggon. Iowa, since 
1940. 

Isenberger, W. W.. M.A.*48, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Norway Consol. Sch, no 
way, Iowa, since 1950. 

Iverson. Lowell I.. B A. ’31, Luther Col.: 
M.A. '43, Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of ben., 
Rockwell City. Iowa, since 1951. 

Johansen, Marvin J.. B A.’29. Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls, M.A.’4S, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch. We 
Liberty, Iowa, since 1947. 

Johnson. Arthur A., B.A/25, Morningside 
Col.; M.A.’32, Univ. of Iowa; Supt. ol 
Sch, Muscatine, Iowa, since 1937. 
Johnson. Elmer L.. B.A/43, 1°?'* 

Tchrs. Col.; M S. in Ed.’47. Drake Univ.. 
Supt. of Sch . Anamosa, Iowa, since 1950- 
Johnson, Winfred Foote. A.B. '20, Aurora 
Col.; M.A.’27, Univ. of Wn.; Supt- of 
Sch., Spencer, Iowa, since 1940. 

Johnsten. Carat en T., B A/30. Iowa State 
Tchrs. Cot., Cedar Falls; M.A.Mt. CoIo. 
State Col. of Educ,; Supt, of Sch , Oi»g'. 
Iowa, since 1948. 
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Johnston, C. J., M.A/39, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Bloomfield, Iowa, 
since 1948. 

Jones, Benjamin, B. A/22, Coe Cot.; M.A/3Z, 
State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Tama. 
Iowa, since 1942. 

Jones, Burton Robert, M. A/28, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Creston, Iowa, 
since 1933. 

Jones, Kyle C., B.A.’28, M.A.’38, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Jorgensen, R, H., B.A.’32, Simpson Col.; 
M.A/39, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ankeny, Iowa, since 1952. 
Kann, Sister Jean Marie, O-S.F.. Ph.D.’39, 
Yale Univ,; Pres., Briar Cliff Col., Sioux 
City, Iowa, since 1943. 

Kill ion. Ray A., B. A/30, Drake Untv.: M.A. 
’32, State Univ. of Iowa ; Supt. of Sch., 
Harlan, Iowa, since 1946. 

Kinsey, Eldon O., B. A/30, Buena Vista 
Col.; M.A. ’42, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch., Sioux Center, Iowa, since 1944. 
Knapp, Adolphus C., M.A. ’48, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col., Kirksville; Supt. of 
Independent Sch. D(st., Montrose, Iowa, 
since 1948. 


Koch, Kenath B., B.A.’28, Westmar Col.; 
M. A/38, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Denison, Iowa, since 1951. 

Krafka, Warren Virgil, M. A/52, Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Community Sch. Dist , 
Solon, Iowa, since 1952. 

Kteiienbeck, F. W., A B. in Ed/21. Nebr. 
State Tchrs. Col., Chadron; M A. in Ed. 
’22, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch.. Ains- 
worth, Nebr., 1947-53. Address; 311 
Second Ave., North, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
l>aing, Otto B., M.A.’30, SJtatc Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Algoha. Iowa, since 
1932. 


Lapham, P. C., A.B/12, Des Moines Col.; 
A. M/16, Univ. ol Chicago. Supt. of Sch., 
Charles City, Iowa, since 1927- 
Barson, Palmer Irving. B.A.’41, Luther Col.; 
M.S/5D, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Buffalo Center, Iowa, since 1950. 


Bauger, Roger K-, B.A.'34 P Iowa Wesleyan 
Col.; M.Sc. in Ed. ’46. Drake Univ.. Supt. 
of Sch., Emmetsburg, Iowa, since 1952. 


Bee, Arnos C., B.A/22. Drake Univ.; M.A. 
’34, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., 
West Des Moines, Iowa, since 1942. 


Lillard, D. R., B.A/27, Morningside Col.: 
M.A. ‘36, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Winterset, Iowa, since 1942. 

Bogan, Jack M., A.B/1S, Drake Univ.; 
M.A/27, State Umv. of Jowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Waterloo, Iowa, since 1942. 

Bogan, Lawrence A., B.A/29, Drake Univ.; 
M. A/35, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Shenandoah, Iowa, since 1945. 
Loomer, James A.. B. A/48, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/S1. Tchts. Col.. Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supt. of Fairview Consol. Sch., 
Alta, Iowa, since 1953. 


Lunin, Frank A.. B.A/17. Tatkio Cot.; M.A. 
24. State Univ. of Iowa: Supt. of Sch., 
Charlton. Iowa, at nee 1945. 

I.ynch, E. B.. B.A/21. low. State Tchrs. 
Col.. Cedar Falls: M.A/2;. State Univ. 
of Iowa: Supt. of Sch., Ited Oak. Iowa. 
«mce 1944. 


McBurney, John H., A.B/2G, Morntngside 
Col.; M. A/26, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch., Webster City, Iowa, since 1944. 
McCombs. Newell D„ A.B/20. D.Ed/43, 
Simpson Col.; M.A/27, State Univ. of 
Iowa; LL.D/44, Drake Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch.. Des Moines, Iowa, since 1941. 
McCurdy, Melvin B., B.A/29, Parsons Col.; 
M. A/39, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Hansell, Iowa. 

McPhail, Harry R„ B. S/32, Baker Univ.; 
M. A/38, State Univ, of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Ames, Iowa. 

Macaulay, William B., B, A/32, Cornell Col.; 
M. S/39, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., An- 
drew, Iowa, since 1950. 

Mahnke, Carl F., B. S/22, Iowa State Col.; 
Pres., Voc. Guidance Films, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, since 1940. 

Martin, Charles Francis, B. A/15, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Exec. Secy., Iowa State Educ. 
Assn., Des Moines, Iowa, since 1946. 
Maucker. James William, B. A/33, Augus- 
tana Col.; M. A/36, Ph.D/40. State Umv. 
of Iowa; Pres., Iowa State Tchrs. Col., 
Cedar Falls. Iowa, since 1950. 

Mease, Clyde D., M. A/36, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Humboldt, Iowa, 
since 1947. 

Messer, Harold C., B.S/26, Parsons Col.; 
M. A/30, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Williamsburg, Iowa, since 1943. 
Molsberry, W. W., M.S/39, Iowa State 
Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch,, Sigourney, Iowa, 
since 1951. 

Morse, A. S., A.B/16, Knox Col.; M.A/27, 
Umv. of Minn.; Supt. of Co. Sch.. West 
Union, Iowa, since 1944. 

Mounce, James Rex, B. A/19, Coe Col.; M A. 
’24, State Upiv. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., 
Clinton, Iowa, since 1944. 

Mourer, Russel J., B. S/18, Purdue Univ.; 
M.A/28. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Council Bluffs, Iowa, since 
1948. 

Moyers, A. Edison, B. A/12, Tabor Col.; 
M, S/22, Iowa State Agrl. and Mech. Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Menlo, Iowa. 

Nodland, Marvin T., B.A/26. Cornell Col.; 
M. A/35, State Umv. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Sioux City, Iowa, since 1946. 

Norris, Ralph C.. B.A/28, M.A/34, Colo. 
State Col. ol Educ.; Polk Co. Supt. of Sch,, 
Des Moines, Iowa, since 1945. 

Obermeier, M. H.» B. S/24, Iowa Wesleyan 
Col., M.A. ‘39, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch , Tingley, Iowa, since 1950. 

Ojemann, Ralph H., B.S/23. M. S/24, Univ. 
of 111.; Ph. D/29, Umv. of Chicago, Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Sta., State Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 19Z9- 
Palmer, Donald D , B.S/29. Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col.. Cedar Falls; M.A/39. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Brooklyn Inde- 
pendent Sch., Brooklyn, Iowa, since 1952. 
•Parker. Clyde, A.B/30. Franklin Col.: A.M. 
‘31, Znd. State Tchrs. Col.; LL.D/53, 
Upper Iowa Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Cedar 
Rapid*, Iowa, since 1946. 

Parker. Jessie M., A.B.. Des Moines Univ.; 
B.Pd., Valparaiso Univ.; LL.D., Buena 
Vista Col-; State Supt. of Pub, Instr., Des 
Moines, Iowa, since 1933. 

Paschal, JlarJand L. R., B.S/36. Ptrtont 
Col ; M. A/40, State Univ. of Iowa: Supt. 
of Sch., Fort Madison, Iowa, since 1945. 
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Findley, W. C.. A.B/14, Bellevue CoL; M.A. 
*25, State Univ. of Iowa: Asst. Supt. of 
Sch , Des Moines, Iowa, since 1941. 

Forney, W. Paul, B A.’27. M.A/42. State 
Univ. of Iowa: Supt. of Independent Sch., 
Sibley, Iowa, since 1946. 
rnman, Maude M , Adams Co. Supt. of 
Educ., Corning, Iowa. 

Fuller, Albert C., B A/ll, State Univ. of 
Iowa , LL D., Buena Vista Col : Dir. 
Emeritus, Bur. of Alumni Serv. and Pub. 
Sch Relations, Iowa State Tchrs. Col., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, since 1947. 

Galbreth, W. Henry, B.A.'29, Upper Iowa 
Univ., M A.'36, State Univ. of Iowa, 
Asst. Exec. Secy and Dir. of Publications, 
Iowa State Educ. Assn., Des Moines, 
Iowa, since 1941. 

Gambach, Ralph W., B S ’36, Buena Vista 
Col : M A 'SO, State Univ. of Iowa, Supt 
of Consol. Sch , Tipton, Iowa, since 1953. 
Garbee, Eugene E., B S *31, Southwest Mo. 
State Col ; M A '33, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs; Ed D/49. New York Univ; 
Pres, Upper Iowa Univ., Fayette, Iowa, 
since 1952. 

Garner, Buford W„ B S.*39, Northwest Mo. 
State Col., M.A *46, Univ. of Kansas City: 
Supt of City Sch., Iowa City, Iowa, since 
1952. 

Gettys, Joe L., B.A *19. Grinnell Col ; M.A. 
'32, State Univ. of Iowa. Supt. of Sch, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, since 1947. 

Gibson, Robert W.. M A.’Sl, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch , Eagle Grove, Iowa, since 
1944. 

Graeber, B. H , M A.*34, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch, Waukon, Iowa, since 
1943. 


R - J ;, B ' S ’ 29 ' Iowa Stat « Tchrs Col , 
r Falls; M.A '38, Columbia Univ.; 


Green, R. 

Cedar _ v „ lumula umv . 

fuPt. °f Sch.. Greenfield. Iowa, since 

Gr ‘ ew 'i„ C '„ S - B.A -23, Momingside Col ; 
M.A 37, Univ of Colo ; Supt of Sch . Sac 
City, Iowa, since 1946. 

Ha * h >*"' K . B A '28, Western Union Col ; 
MA. 29, State Umv. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch , Waverly, Iowa. 

Ha ?. ma "', Harlan Lawrence. B E.. Northern 
Tv St 5J e T chrs Col., DeKalb. M.A. 
PhD., Northwestern Univ.; Dean. Col of 
Educ., Drake Univ , Des Moines. Iowa 
since 1950. ’ 

Hahn, Charles W , B A.'39, Coe Col ; M S E 
’48, Drake Univ , Supt. of Sch., Ackley' 
Iowa, since 1951 

Halverson, B. G , B.S *33, Iowa State Col • 
1M8 SUpt ' ° f Sch * Carro11 - Iowa, since 

Hancher, Virgil M., B.A *18. J.D ’24. State 
Umv of Iowa; B A.’22, M A/27, Oxford 
Umv . England; LL.D '41. Grinnell Col • 
LLD. 41, St Ambrose Col. L.H D ’43" 
Cornell Col ; LL.D *44, Northwestern 
Univ., Liu D ’44, Beloit Col; LL D ’49 
Umv. of Southern Calif ; Pres . State 
Umv. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 
1940. 

Harbaugh, Kenneth E.. B.A '33. Hasting* 
Col , M.A. in Ed.'45, Univ. of Nebr. , Supt. 
of Sch , Manson, Iowa, since 1951. 
Harold, John W , M.A. ’42, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch , Carroll, Iowa, since 


Harrison, Albert E.. B.A.*04. Parsons Col.; 
Co Supt. of Sch., Storm Lake, Iowa, Since 
1915. 

Hartman, W. Harold. B A/28. Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col, Cedar Falls: M.A/38. State 
Umv. of Iowa; Black Hawk Co. Supt. ot 
Sch., Waterloo, Iowa, since 1948. 

Hartrell. Wylie W.. B.A/20. Simpson CoL; 
M. A/37, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Sch., Albia, Iowa, since 1937. 

Hatfield, D. H.. M.S.*43, Drake Univ.: Supt- 
of Sch., West Bend, Iowa, since 195- 
•Hawk. Rupert Adam, A.B.’24, Grinnell Col.: 
M.A/34. State Univ. of Iowa: Assoc. Frol, 
of Econ., Controller and Bus. Mgr.. Grin* 
nell Col., Grinnell. Iowa, since 1947. 
Hedemann, R. F.. M.A/42. State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch.. West Branch. Iowa, 
since 1947. 

Hendrickson, Abner A., B.A.'26. Luther Co ■ 
(Iowa): M.A.’40. Univ. of Minn.: Howard 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Cresco. Iowa, since 194a 
Herring. Findley M.. A.B.’30. Ohio Northern 
Univ.; M A.’48, George Peabody Co! tor 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Decatur Co. Sch.. Leon, 
Iowa, since 1952. 

Hetrel. Walter L., B A/29, Upper Iowa 
Univ.; M.A/34, LL.B/39. State Univ, ot 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch.. Decorah. Iowa, since 
1951. 

Hilburn. W. C.. B.S/28. M.S.MO. Iowa State 
Col. of Agr. and Mech. Arts; Supt. ol bcu. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, 1945-53. 

Hoglan, John C.. B.A/23. M.A/32. State 
Umv. of Iowa; Supt. ol Sch.. Marshal 
town, Iowa, since 1946 
•Horn, Ernest. B S/07, A.M/08. Umv- ot 
Mo.; Ph D/14, Columbia Univ.: Prol. 
Educ. and Dir., Umv. Elem. Sch.. State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 
1915. 

Hoth, Donald L.. B.A/37, Upper Iowa Univ.: 
M.A/48. State Univ. of Iowa; Supt- 01 
Consol. Sch., Lamont. Iowa, since 1950- 
Howell, Fannie G., B.A/24. Maviori Col 
(Ind); Floyd Co. Supt. of Sch.. Charles 
City, Iowa, since 1933. 

Hoyt, C. O.. A.B/18, Grinnell Col : » *■ 
’30. Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. ot 
Des Moines, Iowa, since 1941. 
Hungerford, J. B.. B A/29. Upper Iowa 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Coggon, Iowa, since 
1940. . , 

Isenberger, W. W.. M.A/48, State Umv. o' 
Iowa; Supt. of Norway Consol. Sen, 
way, Iowa, since 1950 
Iverson. Lowell I.. B A/31, Luther Col.’, 
M.A ‘43. Umv. of Iowa; Supt. of 
Rockwell City, Iowa, since 1951. 
Johansen, Marvin J.. B A/29 Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col.. Cedar Falls; M.A.4S. 

Univ. of Iowa. Supt. of Sch. 
Liberty, Iowa, since 1947. 

Johnson, Arthur A, B.A/25. Momingside 
Col.; M.A/32. Univ. of Iowa: Supt. 01 
Sch., Muscatine, Iowa, since 1937. 

Johnson, Elmer L., B. A/43. Iowa State 
n-i • w c - ™ *41- Drake Umv^. 


Tchrs! Col.; M.S in Ed/47.‘ Drake Umv 
Supt. of Sch . Anamosa. Iowa, since 
Johnson. Winfred Foote. A B/20. Aurora 
Col.; M. A/27, Univ. of Wis : Supt- 01 
Sch., Spencer, Iowa, since 1940. 

Johnsten, Carsten T.. B.A/30. Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col, Cedar Falls; M A 41. L010. 
State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Osage. 
Iowa, since 1948. 
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KANSAS 


Wise, Roy W “£ 

■45, State Umv. ^ 1950 
Mediapolis, Iowa, since 1950. # 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Cake Univ.. cowle. Library. Des Moines. 

KANSAS 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Anderson, Earl. T.. A.BgS j Friend, «... 

M A 30. Umv. of -A Wich- 

Science: Allison Intermediate Seh.. W.cl. 
Ita, Kansas, since 1953. 

Anderson, Ernest Mitchell^ Univ. of 

Col.. Columbia Univ., 0 f 

Sc!. KariM s 2 St aVe° Tch« . 

Kansas, since 1929. 

Anderson. Kenneth E., B;S.S2; ^Sch. of 
Ed'uc U mv! ^ 'o 1 ^sX ‘La^nce. Kan- 
sas, since 1952. . _ , ,, 0 

of Sch., Cimarron, Kansas, since 

Aj <ff r Texas < ; n 

of Haskell Inst., Lawrence, Kansas. 

1942. _ t 

"TaS .? aSffiiSSZ Kanl 

sas, since 1947. 


sas, since 1947. . . 

Tchrs. Col.. PittsboiEi Soot, ot 
Riverton, Kansas, since 195 • 


Riverton, Kansas, since 195 . 

Berges, William R., A.B.’l^ So“t }ves e 
Col.; A.M. 26, Umv. ^ ;c ^ aE ^ nsas . 
Mathewson Jr. H.S., wic 

Bergman, Frank V.. ^^Univ. ^f 

SSE & K^^attan. Kansas, 
since 1942. 


Bryan. H»|b. B J '|5 Kanea, SuuC.Lrf 
Sch.. Leavenworth, Kansas. rf Den _ 

Buchanan. James ^ Qf Colo.; 

«r: ^readuateDiv., Kansas State Tchrs. 

?;t°E°poria Kansas, sine. 1950 
Bob'": £"”■«, Mnnk'ipal'univ. o' Wich- 

£■ Supt ot Sch.. Medicine Lodge, Kan 
sas', since 1952 Bethel Co , 

Buller, John, jr., £■ . f Kansas ; Supt. 
< Kansas); i A.MyM. U»;V;P' „„ 

C *M 'A^"’Bniv D "oI A &n 2 sas ; ““"‘ot Seh.'. 

Aithony. Kansas, smee .9 ^ 

C cii n " , Ptin oi R AteMn.on Co. Community 

C a'."j. "Tc&if l;-. “S"®!. Tchrs' 

Lawrence, Kansas. >‘" c f 19 „ 5 .45, Kan- 

Ch "r S a . n .',e^eits BoC >^”^4® ° 

A c'FmdJ^inEd.^LK^” IXX 

Cooper. Paul 5*1 M.S.’38, Umv. of 

E h „', ! ,.; CO Sup. oT r Sch. M gethJ. Kansas. 

C,at f :erWi..i.mH A.B.T9S 0 u,h S .etn 

Col. (Kansas) ; *.M. 33. Bnnn o 8eh _ 

i'Sc-Bor, 
Em SUte^ciu 3 s«pt. •< S‘ h - 

Burden, Kansas, s g ^ Northwestern 
Cullison, J«* pd M.’40. Phillips . Umv. 

mu idoi. ?4i 5 s i,,w * u • 

SwV Kansas, smee 1953. ... . 


evan! EartR.. B.S. In ^Kistug' 
Tchrs. Col., Emporia, ■ • p£ tts burg, 
Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sen., rn 
Kansas, since 1951. 


tawa/Kansas since 1953. 

Cunningham, Morto M.Ed/37, EtED -’ 44 ’ 

minster Col. ■ Frt H ays Kansas 

SclL M feyfKjnsas. 9 ,,nee n; 9 : 9 st 

■“•„. K * R "„‘eVl £1?. Moscow, Kansas, s.ae. 
1951- - ' 


195 E . . t, » 33 A.M.’34. Univ. 

Kansas*,* sVnce "l951. * Ded t r wvn.ia- 3 Bui’ler Co. Supt. of Sch., El 

♦Bigler, Frank ^^H^untv^of Wichita; Dorado, Kansas, since 1943- c j . 

K3 s!,' El Dorado. Kane.,, sioee H.rrfd Sopt. 

19«. - 


B s'„ w lSe m 

s Kr-of'T^ '-s'e ; i. TIh "- 

Col., Pittsburg, Kansas, since 
Briner, Francis William. ^. * ot i a; M.a! 

B, SK ®S. gniffi-K ysgt. Dy 

Professional Eel “?'° v a nsas. since 1944. 
Tchrs. Assn., Topeka. Kansas. 


of Sch., L r ed ’ b s ; 35. Kansas State 
DeLay, Calvin W., »•»* c,’4l). Univ. of 

Tchrs. c ° 1 -. E n t 7 P |ch!,’ Yates Center, Kan- 
Kansas ; Supt. o! Sch., 

sas. since „ g . 46> port Hay* 

Dellett, Fred, A.B^32. ^ o£ Sch .. Gar- 
Kansas State C ,045. 
field, Kansas. Ed.'33, Kansas 
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Peet, John Herbert, B A ’16, Cornell Col.; 
M.A.’28, Univ. of Chicago. Supt. of Sch., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, since 1935. 

Pence, W. G., A.B *12, B S ’21, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs Col, Xirksville, M.S 
’22, Univ of Chicago; Supt. of Sch, Fair- 
field, Iowa, since 1927. 

Peterson, Clifford C., A.B *30, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col ; M A *41, Iowa Univ . Supt. 
of Sch., Indianola, Iowa, since 1951. 
Peterson, Elmer T., A.B ’17, Augustana Col.; 
A.M '22, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Ph D.’27, State Univ. of Iowa; Dean, Col. 
of Educ., State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, since 1946. 

Petty, Walter T., A.B., B.S. in Ed.’40, Cen- 
tral Mo. State Col.; M.A.'50. State Univ. 
of Iowa; Graduate Student, State Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 1953. 
Pickett, Louis L , A.B *21, Mo. Wesleyan 
Col ; M.S. '23, Iowa State Col. of Agrl. 
and Mech. Arts; Supt. of Sch, Ruthven, 
Iowa, since 1948. 

Pickett, Paul C., B.A/36, Parsons Col.; 

M A. '51, State Univ. of Iowa ; Supt. of 
Sch., Fayette, Iowa, since 1953. 

Pol ton, Russell C., M.A.’40, Univ of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Tabor, Iowa, since 1939. 

A, BA/17, Grinnell Col.; 
M.A. 29, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of 
sch., Jefferson, Iowa, since 1947. 

Rand, Sidney A., B.A.'38, Concordia Col. 
(Minn.); C.T. 43, Luther Theol. Sem., 
since’ 1951*^°** P° rest City, Iowa, 

R '2?*'ir F - “-BA/W. Luther Col.; Ed.M. 
t/h U M 1V ' r 0f 5' D ? k ” Supt - of Consol, 
ben. New London, Iowa, since 1949 

Fa*n. r ; S, Io n wa! 0 smce St i a 948. TChr8 C#l - Cedar 
8e '3*2 11, StI;. M T7 Cornell Col.. M.A. 

Sandler Elmer Paul, B.A.'23, Iowa State 
Col M A '30. State UnW of low! ; 

?,W; c °- Sch ' w, 

^*!r?*5* BA 32, Westmar Col.; M A 

” “■« 

T,h,, 

Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Col of Edur^T***?* 
Sl.t. Tchrs. Col.. Cod., Foil., I.";, 

u B „ A .:'S S c s» 

tU’i - «■ «- »*bSsr. 

Shannon, S. Boyd. B.A/30. M.A.-36. State 

Unlr. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch.. Mason City 
Iowa, since 1947. ” 

Shupp, Walter A., B.A.'IT, Coe Cot; M.A 
*42. State Unlr of Iowa; Linn Co. Suot 
of Sch., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, since 1936. 


Sikktnk, Melvin I., M A.'41, Northwestern 
Univ., Supt. of Sch., Maquoketa, Iowa, 
since 1953. 

Simester, Lloyd A, B.A.'41, Cornell Col.; 
M A. '52, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. ot 
Sch., Dunkerton, Iowa, since 1952. 

Smith, John Edgar, M.A.'25, Univ. of Minn.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Emmetsburg. Iowa, since 
1950. 

Smith, Lloyd H., B.S. in Ed.’25. Southeast 
Mo. State Col.; M.A.'31. Untv. of Mo., 
Madison Co. Supt. of Sch., Wmterset, 
Iowa, since 1948. 

Snider, Frank J., B.S/19, Iowa Wesleyan 
Col.; M.A. '28, State Univ. of Iowa; Jotm- 
son Co. Supt. of Sch., Iowa City. Iowa, 
since 1937. 

Speas, Richard M., A.B.'27, William Penn 
Col.; M.A.’49, Univ., of Iowa; Supt. ot 
Sch., Atkins, Iowa, since 1953. 

Spitrer, Herbert F., B S.’30. North Texas 
State Col.; A.M/32, Ohio Univ.; Ph D. 38. 
State Univ. of Iowa: Assoc. Prof, of Educ. 
and Prin. of Univ. Elem. Sch.. State Univ. 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, since 1940 
Staven, LaVier L., B A.’43, Carroll Col.; 
M.S. ’50, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Jordan, Iowa, since 1948. 

Swanson. (Mrs.) L. W„ B.S.’33. Simmons 
Cot.; Member, Bd. of Educ.. Mason City, 
Iowa, since 1951. 

Thomas, C. E., B.A/30, Tarkio Col.; M A. 
'46, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch.. Manilla, 
Iowa, since 1953. 

Tubbs, Earl L., B.S. in Math.MO. Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls; M.S. in Ed. 45, 
Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Dows. Iowa, 
since 1946. 

Tweed, S. T., B.A/29, Luther Col.; M.S.M0. 
State Univ. of Iowa; Winnebago Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Forest City, Iowa, since 1948. 

Van Cleave, Arlene R.. B.S.’20. Coe Cot.*, 
Harrison Co. Supt. of Sch , Logan, Iowa, 
since 1929. 

Vanderlinden, J. S., B.S.’21. M.A.*28. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch.. Perry, Iowa, 
since 1935. 

Van Dyke, R. F.. B.A.'30, Drake Univ. 4 , 
M.A.*36, State Univ. of Iowa: Supt. ol 
Sch , Bedford, Iowa, since 1945. 

Van Horn. Keith W., B.A.'43, M.S. in Ed.M7, 
Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Forest City, 
Iowa, since 1951. 

Varner, Carl Lee, B.S.'47, M.S/50. Drake 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Strahan, Iowa, since 
1949. 

Varner, Charles S., B A.'33, Macalester Col.; 
M.A. ’46, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Consol. 
Sch., Johnston, Iowa, since 1946. 

Vasey, Hamilton G., A.B/36. 111. Col : M.A. 
'38. State Univ. of Iowa: Supt. of ScJi., 
Independence, Iowa, since 1947. 

Vernon. Chester B., A.B.’ 14, Baker Univ.: 
A.M. '20, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D.'3S. Univ. 
of Southern Calif.; Supt. of Sch., Marion, 
Iowa, since 1926. 

Wexeman, Frederick H., LL.B. and J.D^IJ* 
John Marshall Law Sch.; B.S. in Ed. 4-. 
Lewis Inst.; B.D.’26, Univ. of Chicago. 
Prin. of Chicago Christian H. S , Chicago. 
111., 1927-51. Address: 101 East Maurice 
St, Orange City, Iowa. 

Williams. Harold J.. B.S/16. Iowa State 
Col.; M.A/30, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch., Davenport. Iowa, since 1947. 
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Kelley, Thomas D., M.S.’38, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Admin. Asst, to 
Supt. of Sch., Wichita, Kansas, since 1949. 

Kier, Harel A., B.S. ‘34, Univ. of Kansas; 
M. A/39, Univ. of Minn.; Dir. of Inter- 
mediate Grades and Sec. Educ., Kansas 
City, Kansas, since 1940. 

Kintigh, W. B., A.B/25, York Col.; M.E. 
*37, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Olathe, Kansas, since 1936. 

Kittle, Ruth, A.B/29, Washburn Col.; Pen- 
manship Supvr., Pub. Sch., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, since 1924. 

Klemm. D. F. p B.S.Ed/19, B.S.’36. M.S.Ed. 
'37, Ft. Hays Kansas State Col.; Prin. of 
H. S., Gove, Kansas, since 1949. 

Kliewer, Orville P.. B.S, in Ed.’48, M.S/51, 
Kansas State Tchrs. Col.. Emporia; Head 
of Bus. Educ. Dept., Hillsboro, Kansas, 
since 1948. 

Klotz, V. A., M.A.’33, Univ. of Kansas; 
Supt. of Sch., Coffeyville, Kansas, since 
1950. 


Knox. Carl S., M.S. In Ed. ’46, Univ. of 
Kansas; Supt. of Sch., Eureka, Kansas. 
Krieger, Robert H„ B.S. ’42, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M.A.’SO. Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Burling- 
ton, Kansas, since 1952. 

Kroesch, Edward D., A.B.‘15, Ottawa Univ.; 
A.M. 16, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Hoisington, Kansas, since 1925. 

Latterly, Charles W., B. S/37, M. S/40, Kan- 
sas State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Supt. of 
Sch., Atchison, Kansas, since 1950. 
Lauber, £. Ci> a.B.’ 34, North Central Col. 
(111.); M. E/47, Univ. of Kansas; Prin., 
Jr. H. S., Dodge City, Kansas, since 1947. 
Lessig, E. Paul, A.B.'31, Col. of Emporia 
(Kansas ) ; M. S/42, Kansas State Tchrs, 
Col., Emporia; Asst. Supt. of Cjty Sch., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, since 1951. 

Lidikay, Donald R., B.S.’27, Baker Univ.; 
M.E. 34, Univ. of Kansas; Prin, Trego 
Community H.S., Wakeeney, Kansas, since 
1947. 

Lloyd, Glenn O., B.S/49, M.A.’52, Kansas 
State Col. of Agr. and Applied Science; 
Supt. of Sch., Lenexa, Kansas, since 1952. 
Loveless, Paul C., Supt. of Sch., Scott City, 
Kansas. 

Lowe, Harold E., M.A/51, Univ. of Kansas 
City; Supt., Elem. Sch., Merriam, Kan- 


McBride, Mollie, B.S. in H.Ec/33, Kansas 
State Col. of Agrl. and Applied Science; 
Supt. of Rawlings Co. Sch., Atwood, Kan- 
sas, since 1949, 

McConnell, Donald A., B S.‘20, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Emporia; M.A.’27, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Junction 
City, Kansas, since 1939. 

J^n, B.S.’39, M.S. "48, Kansas State 
m l’.CoL. Pittsburg; Supt. of Sch, 
Humboldt, Kansas, since 1953. 

McEachen, Howard D., A.B.'25, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Wayne; A.M/35, Univ. of 
Hebr.; Supt. of Instr,, Shawnee-Mission 
H. S., Merriam, Kansas, since 1944. 


Me Elroy. Wilbur A., 
M.A/38, Univ. 
Washburn Rural H. 
Since 1943. 


B.S. ’31, McPherson 
of Kansas; Prin. of 
S.. Topeka, Kansas, 


Martin, Bernard, B.S.*31, M.S/38, Fort Hays 
Kansas State Cat.; Prin. of Rural H. S.. 
V.nase, Kansas, since 1947. 


Martin, Joel N., A.B.'30, Bethany Col.; M.S. 
'39, Kansas State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; 
Supt. of Sch., Ellsworth, Kansas, since 
1947. 


Mase, Wayne E., B.S.’32, M.S. ‘39, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; Supt. of Sch., 
St. John, Kansas, since 1945. 

Miller, Clifford D., B.S.’29, M.S/35. Ft. Hays 
Kansas State Col.; Coordinator, Audio- 
Visual Educ., Bd. of Educ,, Wichita, 
Kansas, since 1939. 

Miller, D. L.. B.S/29, McPherson Col.; M.S. 
’38, Colo. A. and M. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Greensburg, Kansas, since 1950. 

Morrell, John S., B.S. in Agrl.’23, Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Beloit, Kansas, since 
1930. 

Munson, Willard D., A.B.’24, Col, of Em- 
poria; M.S. ’34, Kansas State Col., Man- 
hattan; Supt. of Sch,, Mulvane, Kansas, 
since 1951. 

Neely, Melvin E., B.S. ’36, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M.A.’39, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., Columbia, Kan- 
sas, since 1946. 

O’Fallon, O. Kenneth, A.B.’37, M.A.’4I, 
Western State Col. of Colo.; Ed.D.’52, 
Univ. of Colo.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ. 
Admin., Kansas State Col., Manhattan, 
Kansas, since 1950. 

Ostenberg, Joe W., A.B.‘24, Bethany Col.; 
A.M.’33, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Iola. Kansas, since 1946. 

Ostenberg, W. M., A.B.’24, Bethany Col.; 
A.M.*39, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Salina, Kansas, since 1950. 

Parker, Henry A., B.S/29, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M. A/35, Univ. of 
Kansas; Supt. of Sch., Ottawa, Kansas, 
since 1948. 

Phillips, Clyde U., B.S/18, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Cal., Pittsburg; A.M/26, Univ. of 
Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Hays, Kansas, 
since 1931. 

Plath, Ernest C., B.S/44, M.S. in Ed/47, 
Univ. of Kansas; Supt. oi Sch., Madison, 
Kansas. 

Potwin, R. W., A.B.’IO, Univ. of Kansas; 
A.M. '27, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
McPherson, Kansas, since 1915. 

Powell, Jackson O., Ph,D/50, Syracuse 

Univ.; Dean, Col. of Educ., Univ. of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, since 1950. 

Reed, Albert J., A.B/18, Washburn Munici- 
pal Univ.; M.A/36, Univ. of Kansas; 
Supt. of Sch., Kiowa, Kansas, since 1937. 

Reichley, E. V-, B.S/32. Baker Univ.; M.A. 
'40, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Well- 
ington, Kansas, since 1947. 

Reida, G. W. t A.B/27, Municipal Univ. of 
Wichita; M.A/39, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Clearwater, Kansas, 
since 1945. 

Rice, Cleo Willard, A.B/31, Col. of Em- 
poria (Kansas); M.E. ’38, Univ. of Kan- 
sas; Supt. of Sch., Blue Rapids, Kansas, 
since 1952. 


Richards, W. M., B.Sc.'19, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Emporia; M.Sc/26, Univ. of 
Kansas; Supt. of City Sch., Emporia, Kan- 
sas, since 193S. 


Riggs. John Forest, B.S/2S, Ottawa Univ.; 
M.A/42, Colo. State CoJ. of Educ.; Prin. 
of Rural H. S., Lakm, Kansas, *mee 1948. 
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Dewey, R. £ , Pres , Southwestern Cot., 
Winfield, Kansas. 

Duncan, Ralph L , B.A.’30, Univ of Kansas; 
M.A ’38. Univ. of Colo ; Prin . Sublette 
Rural H. S , Sublette, Kansas, since 1948. 
Engelhardt, John L., A B.*22, Southwestern 
Col ; M.A. ‘23, Univ of Kansas, Prof, of 
Educ., Southwestern Col., Winfield, Kan- 
sas, since 19S3. 

Esping, K. 0., A B '38, Bethany Col ; M S 
’46, Kansas State Col of Agrl and Applied 
Science, Supt. of Sch , Council Grove, 
Kansas, since 1948 

Ester, Wynne W., B.S.‘31, M.S ’41. Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col, Pittsburg, Prin , Rural 
H.S., Gorham, Kansas, since 1945 
Evans, Evan. A.B '20, Baker Univ.. A M ’28, 
Univ of Chicago; Supt of Sch, Hickory 
Grove-Overland Park Dist. 110, Overland 
Park, Kansas, since 1952. 

Fisher, Buford E , M.S in Ed. Admin ’47, 
Kansas State Tchrs Col . Supt of City 
Sch., Chanute, Kansas, since 1951 
Fitzgerald, Sister Mary Paul, B A ’29, Kan- 
sas Univ ; M A ’32, Ph D.’37. St Louis 
Univ , Vicepres of St. Mary Col., Xavier, 
Kansas, since 1949 

Fleming, W. C. A B ’37, Ottawa Univ.; 

A M. 39. Colo. State Col. of Educ . Supt. 
of Sch., Fowler, Kansas, since 1953. 

Forker, Marvin P.. B.S in Ed ’37. Ft. Hays 
Kansas State Col , M.S in Ed.‘41. Univ. 
of Kansas, Supt. of Sch. Dist 2. Liberal, 
Kansas, since 1952 
F™‘,r W.d, C . B S. In Ed 'll, 

•ai u Co, A Warrensburg; M.A 

<?,!’ , Ed . D c l 8, T, c , hr ’ Co1 • Columbia Univ. . 
Supt. of Sch., Wichita, Kansas, since 1945. 

° Kansas'"’ R “ th ’ C °‘ Supt- ° f Sch ’ Sal,na * 
Galle. K.R..A.B.’21 Bethel Col ; A M.’24, 
Umv of Chicago; Dean, Jr. Col., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, since 1945. 

C Tchr, n ' r D i elor £ B S Kansas State 
Co? r„i C , 0l K ^pot-la; M A ’37. Tchrs. 
Col , Columbia Univ., Dir of Elem Educ 
Pub. Sch, Wichita, Kansas, since 1943’ 
G.ffin, Walter C A.B ’42, M A ’46. Un.v of 
Kansas City, Supt. of Roesland Sch Dist, 
Kansas City, Kansas, since 1944 
Gilbaugh, John W , B S ’47, M S ’48 Kansas 
« V T | C .. h . rS e. C o! ’ Pltts burg, Supt’ of Sch., 
Humboldt, Kansas, 1950-53 

Gl i'’, H ?, War ?’ B ** ’27, Kansas State Tchrs 

av , , s ,r - Sth - 

Glad, Amos W.. A B *16. Bethanv r„i 

Ki;, u ,r ™,. K s;p- Sw - 

Sch , Topeka. Kansas, since 1951. 
Golladay, Edna Lois. B S. in Ed ’52. Kansas 
State Tchrs Col.; Co. Supt of Pub. Instr., 
Fort Scott, Kansas, since 1947. 

Gordon, C. A , B S. In Ed ’22, M.S. in Ed ’40 
Kansas State Tcbrs Col., Emporia: Sunt* 
of Sch , Baldwin, Kansas, since 1951. 
Grigg, E. W., A B.’23, Drury Col : M.S *37 
Kansas State Col. Manhattan; Supt." of 
Ptaneview Pub. Sch., Wichita, Kansas 
since 1953. 

Guthndge, Wallace H.. M.A/28. Univ. of 
Kansas: M.S.'36. Kansas State Tchrs. 


Haberbosch, John F., B.S.’35, M.S/36, Life 
Admin. Certificate ’49, Kansas State 
Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Supt. of Sch., Fort 
Scott, Kansas, since 1953. 

Harnly, Paul W., A.B.'15, McPherson Col.; 
A.M.’16, Univ. of Kansas; A.M. 32. Tchrs- 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Ed.D.’38. Stanford 
Univ.; Dir. of Sec. Educ.. Pub. ben, 
Wichita, Kansas, since 1945. 

Harrison, Forrest W., Raymond, Kansas. 

Harrison, Raymond H., B.S. '29, Central 
State Col. (Okla.) ; M.S.’41. Okla. A. and 
M. Col., Supt. of Sch., Elkhart. Kansas, 
since 1945. 

Hawk, Herbert C., A.B.’22, Midland Col. 
(Nebr.); M.A.’24, Univ. of Wis.: Supt. 
of Sch , Winfield, Kansas, since 1952. 


Lincoln, Kansas, since 1940. 

Heller, Ray E., B.S.’33, M.S.’38, Kansas 
State Tchrs Col., Pittsburg: Supt. of Sch . 
Neodesha, Kansas, since 1951. 

Henley, Ursula, M.A.’35, Univ. of Kansas; 
Dir. of Curriculum, State Dept, of Educ., 
Topeka, Kansas, since 1947. 

Henne, Marion W., B.S ’37, M.S/50. Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col , Pittsburg; Supt. ol 
Sch., Sterling, Kansas, since 1951. 

Hermanson, Joe L.. Ph.D.’33, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Dean of Liberal. Arts. Bethany 
Col., Lindsborg, Kansas, since 1948. 

Hesser, P. C.. B.S.*36, M.A.’44. Phillip* 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Fredonia, Kansas. 

Hill, Kenneth S , B.S.‘36, Kansas State 

Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M.S.’39. Univ. of 
Kansas; Supt. of Sch., Stafford, Kansas, 
since 1953. 

Hfnes, Walter, B.S.’36, Kansas State Col. 
of Agri. and Applied Science: M.A. 41, 
Univ. of Colo.; Prin. Highland Park 
Rural H S., Topeka, Kansas, since 1946. 

Horn, Nelson Paxson, B.A.'16. Mo. Wes- 
leyan Col.; B.D.'18, D.D/37. Garrett 

Biblical Inst.; M.A.’19, Northwestern 
Univ.; Pres.. Baker Univ., Baldwin. Kan- 
sas, since 1936. 

Horst, Orville, M A.’50. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Kingman, Kansas, since 
1953. 

Howell, Fred H.. B.S/30, Fort Hays Kansas 
State Col.; M.S.’37. Univ. of Kansas, 
Prin , Rural H. S., Haven, Kansas, since 
1949. 

Hughes, Rees H., A.B.’13. LL.D.Ml, Wash- 
burn Univ.; M.A.'30, Tchrs. Col.. Colum- 
bia Univ.; Pres , Kansas State Tchrs. Col , 
Pittsburg, Kansas, since 1941. 

Iden, Thomas L., A.B.’Z2, Kansas Wesleyan 
Univ.; A M.’29, Western State Col. ot 
Colo.; Sup*, of Sch , Russell, Kansas, since 
1939. 

James. Carl A . A B ’29, Col. of Emporia: 
M S.’35. Univ. of Southern Calif.; D.Ed. 
50, Univ. of Kansas: Supt. of Sch., Con- 
cordia, Kansas, since 1947. 

Johnson. C. Ray. B S/47, M.Ed/49, Phillip* 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Hardtner, Kansas, 
since 1950. 

Jones, J. R, A.B .’20, Himline Univ.: M.A. 
36. Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch, Garden 
City, Kansas, since 1940. 

Xampschroeder, W. C., B.S/27. M.S '31. 
Univ. of Kan*as; Dir.. Sch. FaeiUtie* 
Serv.. State Dept, of Educ., Topeka. Kan- 
sas. since 1951. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

City Teachers Club, City Bldg., Salina, 
Kansas. 

Fort Hays Kansas State Col., Forsyth Li- 
brary, Hays, Kansas. 

Kansas State Tchrs. Col., Library, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., C. W, 
Park, 1501 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 


Farley, C, H., B.S.‘28, Eastern Ky. State 
Col.; Pike Co. Supt. of Sch., Pikevilte, 
Ky., since 1934. 

Fiser, H. Barton, B.S.’4l, M.A. ’48, Murray 
State Col. ; Christian Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Hopkinsville, Ky., since 1948. 

Fossitt, F, J., A.B.’21, Transylvania Col.; 
M.A .’28, Univ. of Ky. ; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Covington, Ky., since 1950. 

Gates, Newell L., B.S.’33, M.A/35, Ph.D. 
’51, Ohio State Univ.: Dean, Ashland Jr. 
Col., Ashland, Ky., since 1951. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Archer, M. L., B.S.’34, Univ. of Tenn.; 
M.A.’SO, Univ. of Ky.; Scott Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Georgetown, Ky., since 1952. 

Arnett, Edgar, A.B.'25, Univ. of Ky.; M.A. 
’30, Columbia Univ. ; Supt. of Sch., Er- 
langer, Ky., since 1930. 

Belcher, Eddie W-, 671 Madlon Ct., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Belt. R. A., B.S/20, M.A.'37, Univ. of Ky.; 
Supt. of Sch., Dawson Springs, Ky., since 
1936. , 

Burkhead, G. C., B.S/29, Western Ky. State 
Tchrs, Col.; Hardin Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Elizabethtown, Ky„ since 1934. 

Burns, F. T., B.S.’38, Western Ky. State 
Col.; Supt., Daviess Co. Sch., Owens- 
boro, Ky., since 1945. 

Caldwell, L. C., A.B.*25, Marshall Col.; 
M. A/27, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch.. Ashland, Ky., 1946-52. 
Carmichael, Omer, A.B.’14, Univ. of Ala.; 
A.M/24, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Louisville, Ky., since 1945. 

*Carr, John Wesley, A.B/85, A.M/90, Ind. 
Univ.; Ph.D.*13, New York Univ.; Pres., 
Dept, of Superintendence, 1905-06; Honor- 
ary Life Member, American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin. Address: State Tchrs. Col., Mur- 
ray. Ky. 

Cherry, Ralph W., A.B. ’30, Maryville Col. 
(Tenn.); M.A.’38, Univ. of Ky.; Ed.D.’42, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Owensboro, Ky., since 1949. 
Coffman, Ben F„ A.B. in Ed.’29, M. A/40, 
Univ. of Ky.; Supt., Bourbon Co. Sch., 
Paris, Ky., since 1952. 

Crosthwait, Ted L„ B.S.*38, Morebead State 
CoL (Ky.); M.S/43, Calif. Inst, of Tech.; 
Dir., Purchases and Stores, Louisville 
Pub. Sch., Louisville, Ky., since 1952. 
Dale, C. S., B.S. and M. A/21, Univ. of 111.; 

Supt. of Sch., Bellevue, Ky., since 1942. 
Dickey, Frank G., A.B.’39, Transylvania 
Col.; M.A.’42, Ed.D.’47, Univ. of Ky.; 
Dean, Col. of Edue., Univ. of Ky., Lex- 
ington, Ky., since 1950. 

Dodson, James Marvin, A.B. '39, M.A.’42, 
Western Ky. State Col.; Dir.. Pub. Rela- 
tions, Ky. Educ. Assn., Louisville, Kjr., 
since 1950. 

DcVel, Howard, A.B. ’40, Southwestern Col. 
(Kansas); M.A.*45, Univ. of Mich.; Ed.D. 
52, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Assoc. 
Prof., Col. of Educ., Univ. of Ky., Lex- 
ington, Ky., since 1952. 

E * te V Kenneth A., M. A/48, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Bus. Mgr., City 
Sch., Owensboro, Ky., since 1948. 

Evans, Henry R., B.S. in Ed,’34, Motehead 
State Col. (Ky.) ; M.S. in Ed.’4J. Univ. 
°‘ Ky.: Supt. of City Sch., Russell, Ky., 
since 19S2. 


Gatton, R. Harper, A.B. ’12, LL.D.’3S, 

Georgetown Col.; A.M/26, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Hopkins Co. Supt. of Sch., Madi- 
sonville, Ky., since 1914. 

Gilbert, Ted C., A.B.’39, M.A.’47, Eastern 
Ky. State Col.; Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Mays- 
ville, Ky., since 1950. 

Gillaspie, Kenneth G., A.B.’24, Georgetown 
Col.; M.A. ’32, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.*, Supt. of City Sch., Georgetown, 
Ky., since 1952. 

Hager, Cornelius R., A.B. ’34, Asbury Col.; 
B.D.’38, Asbury Theol. Sem. ; M.A. ’41, 
Univ. of Ky. ; Jessamine Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Nicholasville, Ky., since 1947. 

Hamilton, Thomas F., M.A.'42. Univ. of 
Ky.; Supt. of Sch., Campbellsville. Ky., 
since 1945. 


Hartstern. Fred J., Architect, 200 McDowell 
Bldg., 505 S. 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. 
Hecker, Stanley, Supt. of Sch., Midway, 
Ky., until 1953. 

Hereford, Karl T., Asst. Supt. of Fayette 
Co. Sch., Lexington, Ky. 

Herr, Ben B., A.B.’20. Transylvania Col.; 
M.A. ’23, Columbia Univ.; Bus. Mgr. or 
Pub. Sch., Lexington, Ky„ since 1934. 


Hopkins, P. H., B.A.’07, Georgetown Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Somerset, Ky„ since 1927. 


Hopper, Robert L , B. S/41, North Texas 
State Col,; M.Ed.’47, Harvard Univ.; 
Ph.D.’51. N. Y. Univ.; Prof, and Chmn., 
Dept, of Educ. Admin., and Dir., Bureau 
of Sch. Serv., Col. of Educ.. Univ. of 
Ky„ Lexington, Ky., since 1951. 


Hoffman, Gladstone, A.B/15, Union Univ., 
(Tenn.); A.M. ’28, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. 
of Sch., Hopkinsville, Ky. f since 1932. 


Lassiter, AUord Lee, B.S/19, Col._ of Wil- 
liam and Mary; M.A/30, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt of Sch., Richmond, Ky., since 1941. 
McGuire, Heman H., A.B. ’38, Morehead 
State Col. (Ky.) ; Carter Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Grayson, Ky., since 1938. 

Martin, Robert R-, A.B/34, Eastern Ky. 
State Col.; M.A/40. Univ. of Ky.; Ed.D. 
'51, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Asst. 
Dir. of Research and Statistics, State 
Dept, of Educ., Frankfort, Ky., since 1948. 
Maynard, Fred, A.B/27. M.A/40. Univ. of 
Ky.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Greenup, Ky., 
since 1942. 

Meece, L. E., A.B/3J, M.A/32, Ph.D/38. 
Univ. of Ky. ; Prof, of Educ., Univ. of 
Ky., Lexington, Ky., since 1941. 

Milbern, Joda, M.A. In Ed.’SO, Eastern Ky. 
State Col.; Supt., Lincoln Co. Sch., Stan- 
ford, Ky.. since 1950. 

Moore, W. J.. A.B/25, A.M/28. Ph.D/31, 
Univ. of Ky.: Dean, Eastern Ky. State 
Col., Richmond, Ky., since 1945. 
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KANSAS 

Robinson, William C., A.B.’26, Ph.B/3S, 
Washburn Municipal Univ.; M.A. 38 
Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ ; Supt. of 
Sch., Abilene, Kansas, since 1940. 

Russell, Robert H., B S ’35, Kansas State 
Col.; M.S’44, Kansas State Tchrs Col., 
Pittsburg, Prin. of Rural H S., Paxico, 
Kansas 

Saffel, Thomas F , B S.Ed '46, M.Ed '50, 
Univ. of Kansas, Supt of Sch., Douglass, 
Kansas, since 1952 

Salser, George Alden, A B ’16, Southwestern 
Col.; M A. ‘24, Univ. of Chicago; Prin. of 
Horace Mann Sch., Wichita, Kansas, since 
1941. 

Sanborn, Leo A , B S '34, M S.*38, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Supt. of 
Sch., Riverton, Kansas, since 1943. 

Schadt, R. Marvin, B.S '34, Park Col.; M.A. 
'36, Untv. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Ellin- 
wood, Kansas, since 1946 
Schlagle, F, L., B S '16, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col., Emporia, M.A/23, Tchrs. Col. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Pres., Natl. Educ. Assn., 
1944-46; Supt. of Sch., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, since 1932. 

Schroedermeier, A G., A.B.'IB, North 
Central Col.; M.A. '35, Univ of Kansas; 
Dodge City Jr Col., Dodge City, Kansas, 
since 1953. 

Scott. H. W.. B.A/23, Baker Univ.. M.B.A. 
'32, Denver Univ., Supt. of Sch., Newton, 
Kansas, since 1951. 

Seaton. Paul D.. A.B.'49, M A.’Sl, Univ. of 
Kansas City, Supt. of Antioch Sch, Mer- 
rlam, Kansas, since 1949. 

Selby, Paul J , B S. in Ed.’28, Ft. Hays 
Kansas State Col.; Supt., Rozel Consol. 
Sch., Rozel, Kansas. 

Simmonds, Ivan. M.A.'Sl, Kansas State Col.: 

since 1951 P “ b ’ Sth * Hl11 C,ty * Kansas - 
Sloan, Clair M., B S.'33, M.S.’41, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; Supt. of Sch., 
Minneapolis, Kansas, since 1945 
Small, Lowell A , B.S/27, Kansas Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A. '35, Univ. of Colo ; Supt. of 
Sch , Hutchison, Kansas, since 1951. 
Sodentrom, LaVern W„ A.B.'24, Bethany 
Col.; M.A. 34, Univ. of Kansas. Supt. of 
Sch., Lindsborg, Kansas, since 1931. 

Spong, Clarence R.. Sc.B.’32, Ottawa Univ.- 
M A '39, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch’ 
Syracuse, Kansas, since 1950. 

Staerkel. William, B A '42. Bethel Col.- 
M.Ed.48, Univ. of Kansas; Ed.D '53' 
Stanford Univ.; Prin. of H. S , El Dorado’ 
Kansas. ' 

Stark, H.^F., B.S. in Ed^22^ Kansas State 
', Kan- 


Strange, C. E , B S.Ed Adm.'26, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col, Emporia: M.A. Ed Adm 
•36. Univ. of Chicago; Prin. of Wichita 
H. S., North Wichita, Kansas, since 1945. 


Swartz. Daniel V., .A.B.’31, Southwestern 
Col,; M.A.'38, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Great Bend, Kansas, since 1953. 
Taylor, Roy H., A.B.’25, Colo. State Tchrs. 
Col.; A.M.’41, Univ. of. Wichita, Prin. 
Ingalls Elem. Sch., Wichita, Kansas, since 
1945. „ 

Taylor, Ted Rollen. B.S.’29. M.S.'34, Kan- 
sas State Tchrs. Col, Pittsburg; Supt. of 
City Sch., Girard, Kansas, since 1939. 
Terrell. B. E., B.S. in Ed.’34, Ft. Hays 
Kansas State Col.; M.S. in Ed. ,39. Univ. 
of Kansas; Prin. of Pleasant Valley Elem. 
Sch., Wichita, Kansas, since 1953. 
Thomas, Frank, A.B.’30, Col. of EmP«™ : 
A.M.'40, Kansas Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dis*. 
110 and 16, Valley Falls, Kansas, since 
1945. . 

Throckmorton, Adel F - „ A -B.'20, South- 
western Col.; M.A. 29, Univ. of Kansas, 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Topeka, Kan 
sas, since 1949. 

Tracy, Lester L., A.B.’39. Drury Col.! 
M.Ed.’49, Ed.D.’51, Univ. of Mo.; Dir. 01 
Placement, Kansas State Tchrs. Loi., 
Pittsburg, Kansas, since 1951. 

Tnmmell, Sidney E., B.S.'38. M.S/46, Kan- 
sas State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Supt. oi 
Sch., Howard, Kansas, since 1946. 

Twente, John W., A.B.'IO, Central Wesleyan 
Col.; M.A.*16, Univ. of Kansas; Ph.D.23. 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; P«f. « 
Educ., Untv. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan 
sas, since 1925. . 

Vineyard, Jerry J., A.B.’21, William Jewel} 
Col.; A.M.’27, Ed.D.'46, Univ. of Mo 
Supt. of Sch., Arkansas City. Kansas, since 
1947. 

Wantland, Clarence L, B.S/49, M.S. 49, 
Kansas State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg: Pnn- 
of Roesland Elem. Sch., Mission. Kansas, 
since 1953. 

Watkins. George Earl, A.B.’IS, McPherson 
Col.; M.A.’30. Univ. of Kansas; Supt. ot 
Sch., Paola, Kansas, since 1948. 

Webb, Harold V., M.S. in Ed.'49, Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; Supt. of sen.. 
Bucklm, Kansas, since 1950. 

Wedelin, George H., B.S.’24, Kansas .State 
Tchrs. Cot., Emporia; M.E.'34, Univ. of 
Kansas; Supt. of Sch., Stafford, Kansas, 
1946-53 (retired). 

Welch, Claude A.. A.B/31, Sterling CoL: 
M.S/43, Kansas State Tchrs. Col., Em 
poria; Prin., Greeley Co. Community rt.o-. 
Tribune, Kansas, since 1949. 

Wilbur, L. E , A.B.’28, Friends Univ.: Asst. 
Supt. in charge of Bus. Affairs. Bd. o 
Educ., Wichita, Kansas, since 1947. 
Wolfe. William D.. A.B.'17, Ed.D.’35, Col. 
of Emporia; M.E.'29, Univ. of Kansas, 
Supt. of Sch., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Wolgast. D. E.. B S.*22, Ottawa Univ,; 
M.E.’42, Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of Sch., 
Marysville, Kansas, since 1933. 

Wright, C. O., A.B/20, A.M.’2I. Univ. of 
Mo.; Exec. Secy.. Kansas State Tchrs. 
Assn., Topeka, Kansas, since 1941. 
Yeargan. Gordon A , A.B/32, M.S/40, Ksn- 
sas State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Supt. « 
Goodland Elem. Sch.. and Sherman Cora- 


Sward. John I.. A.B.'23, Bethany Co!.; A.M. 
'38. Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Valley Center, Kansas, since 1937. 


York. George A„ B.S. In Ed.’24. Kanss* 
State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M-D-i 5 * 
Univ. of Kansas; Supt. of City Sch., 
Oaawatomie. Kansas, since 1924. 
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LOUISIANA 


Emmons, Morel l e. B.A.’37, La. Polytech. 
Inst.; M.A. ’49, La. State Univ. ; Lincoln 
Parish Sunt, of Sch., Ruston, La., since 
194B- 

Ferran, Rose Marie, B.A.*25, M.A.*23, Tu- 
lane Univ.; Dir. of Instr., Kdgn.-Prim. 
Grades, Pub. Schs., New Orleans, La., 
since 1943. 

Fitzpatrick, Stanley, B.S.’37, M.A/38. Tu- 
lane Univ.; Asst. Dir. of Personnel, Or- 
leans Parish Sch., New Orleans, La., 
since 1952. 

Foote, John M„ if. A. ’23, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs. ; D.Ed."36, La. State Univ. 
Address: 1853 Blouin Ave., Baton Rouge, 


Ford, G. W., A.B.’26, Northwestern State 
Col. of La-; M.A/31, La. State Univ.; 
Supt. of City Sch., Lake Charles La., 
Since 1949. 

Frazar, Lether Edward, A.B.'28. Southwest- 
ern La. Inst.; M.A.’32, La. State Univ.; 
Pres., McNeese State Col., Lake Charles, 
La., since 1944. 

Hanchey, K. fc., M.S.*36, La. State Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Beauregard Parish. DeKid- 
der. La., since 1930- 

Jackson, Shelby M., B.S/26. M.S/34, La. 
State Univ. and A. and M. Col., State 
Supt. of Pub. Educ., State Dept, of 
Educ., Baton Rouge. La., since 1948. 
Janvier, Carmelite, B.A.’U, M.A/13. Tulane 
Univ. Address: 1130 Eighth St-. New Or- 
leans, La. 

Johns, William Christy, B.S .'28. George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; M.A/40. La. 
ntate Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Caddo Parish 
Sch., Shreveport, La., since I94S. 

J°^an. A. L.. A.B.*32, Morehouse Col.; 
M.A. 51, Atlanta Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Central Memorial H. S., Bogalusa, La., 
since 1936. 

Kennedy, Donald L., B.S.M3. M.E.M9, La. 
State Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Shreve- 
port, La., since 1953. 

Kerr, R. V., A.B.T5, Univ. of Tenn.; Supt., 
Bossier Parish Sch.. Srntoo, Lx, since 

Koonce, John D.. B.A/34. La. Polytech. 
Inst.; M.E/46, La. State Univ.; Supt., 
Jackson Parish Sch., Jonesboro, La., since 

Landry, J, B.A/22, Southwestern La. 
Inst.; M.A/33, La. State Univ.. Parish 
Supt. of Sch., Lafayette, La., since 1948. 
Landry, Thomas R., B.A.’31. Southwestern 
La. Inst.; M.A. *39, La. State Univ.; State 
Bupvr. of Elem. Sch., State Dept, of 
tduc.. Baton Rouge, La., since 1949. 
Lavergne, Remi. B.A.’22, M.A/25. La. State 
H Supt. of West Baton Rouge Par- 
ish Sch., Port Allen, La., since 1948. 
***&,*■, £•. A.B.’24, Northwestern State 
Col of La.; Parish Supt. of Sch., Natchi- 
toches, La., since 1925. 

Ltt ». ky *, S - G " M.A.*39, La. State Univ.: 
filorehoase Parish Supt. of Sch.. Bastrop. 
La., since 1949. 

Martin, H. G., B.S. ’03. Univ. of Mo.: Dir., 
J*sae Delgado Central Trades Sch., New 
Orleans, La., since 1920, 

Monel*. Robert O.. B.A/25, La. State Univ.; 
hupt. of Educ., Lafourche Parish, Thibo- 
dau*. La., since 1942. 


Moncla, Samuel A., B.A/26, Southwestern 
La. Inst,; M.A. '37, La. State Univ,; St. 
Landry Parish Supt. of Sch., Opelousas, 
La., since 1943. 

Olinde, Patrick, B.A/3I, M.A.'39, La. State 
Univ.; Supt.. Plaquemines Parish Sch., 
Pointe a la Hache, La., since 1942. 

Perry, Currie L., B.A.’31, Northwestern 
State Col. of La.; M.A.M5, La. State 
Univ.; Asst. Supt., Caddo Parish Sch. Bd., 
Shreveport, La., since 1948. 

Phillips, M. A., M.A/50, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Madison Parish 
Sch., Tallulah, La., since 1953. 

Pitcher, J. E,, B.S.’IS, La. State Univ.; 
Webster Parish Supt. of Sch., Minden, 
La., since 1936. 

Prather, H. Lee, A.B/10, LL.B/12. Univ. of 
Mo.; Pres., Northwestern State Col. of 
La., Natchitoches, La., since 1950. 

Redmond, James Francis, M.A. M0, Ed.D.MS, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Orleans Parish Sch., New Orleans, La., 
since 1953. 

Rives, V. C-, B.S/23, Miss. State Col.; 
Tensas Parish Supt. of Educ., St. Joseph, 
La., since 1930. 

Robertson, J. B., B.A. '28, M.A. '40. La. State 
Univ.; Dir., Div. of Elem. and Sec. Educ., 
State Dept, of Educ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Robertson, Minns Sledge, B.A.’21. North- 
western State Col. of La.; M.A/23, Ph.D. 
'25, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Re- 
search Prof, of Educ. and Assoc. Dir., 
Bureau of Educ. Research, La. State 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La., since 1948. 

Shows, S. M., B.A/26, Northwestern State 
Col.; Supt. of DeSoto Parish Sch., Mans- 
field, La., since 1926. 

Sigler, A. L., B.S.’31, Northwestern State 
Col. of La.; M.A. '40, La. State Univ.; 
Supt.. Red River Parish Sch., Coushatta, 
La., since 1941. 

Smith, L. L„ Allen Parish Sch., Oberlin, 
La. 

Terrebonne, L. P., A.B.’21, Southwestern 
La. Inst.; M.A.’21, Ph.D.MO. La. State 
Univ.; Iberville Parish Supt. of Educ., 
Plaquemine, La., since 1 929. 

Thatcher, Fred G-, B I. ’04, La. Polytech. 
Inst.; Exec. Secy., La. Sch. Bd. Assn., 
Baton Rouge, La., since 1947. 

Walker, O. Perry, B.E.’22, Tulane Univ.; 
M.S.'39, La. State Univ.; First Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., New Orleans. La., since 
1953. 

Ward, William W., A.B/34, Northwestern 
State Col.; M.Ed.‘46, La. State Univ.; 
Supt., Ouachita Parish Scb., Monroe, La., 
since 1952. 

Whelan, (Rev.) James F., Ph.D. ’38. Ohio 
State Univ.; Chirm., Dept, of Educ.. Loy- 
ola Univ., New Orleans, La., since 1937. 

White. Roscoe H., A.B/23, A.M.’26. Univ. 
of Colo.; Caddo Parish Supt. of Sch., 
Shreveport, La., since 1943. 

Woodward, C. T., Prin., A. ]. Phillips 
Elem. Sch., Ruston, La. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Louisiana Education Association, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Northwestern State Col., Russell Library, 
Natchitoches. La. 
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KENTUCKY 

Noe, Samuel VanArsdale, A B '22, Centre 
Col of Ky., M.A.’28, Columbia Univ.; 
Admin. Asst . Bd. of Educ . Louisville, 
Ky , since 1950 

O'Donnell, William F , A,B.’12. LL D/43, 
Transylvania Col . M.A "32, Tchrs Col , 
Columbia Univ , Pres., Eastern Ky. State 
Col., Richmond, Ky., since 1941. 

Ogden, Frank J., A B ’28, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col., M.A *41, Univ of Ky , Supt. of City 
Sch , Winchester, Ky., since 1948. 

Owens, Anderson D , B A. ‘18, M.A ’25, Tran- 
sylvania Col , Ed D ’39, Univ of Cincin- 
nati, Supt. of Sch, Newport, Ky , since 
1925. 

Patterson, Charles J., A B *41, Duke Univ.; 
M A ’52, Univ. of Ky , Mercer Co. Supt. 
of Sch, Harrodsburg, Ky , since 1948 
Pitt, Felix Newton, A B.’16. M.A.’17, St. 
Mary's Univ. ; Ph.D '33, Univ. of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, Supt of Catholic 
Sch., Louisville, Ky., since 1925. 

Ray, (Mrs ) Willie C.. A B.’13. M A '30, 
Transylvania Col ; Supt. of Sch , Shelby- 
ville, Ky., since 1930 

Rayburn, J. D., B S '35, Murray State Col. 
(Ky.) , M.A.’50, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs j Supt of City Sch., Providence, 
Ky , since 1949. 

Redding, C. D., A.B ’19, Georgetown Col ; 
M A.23, Univ. of Ky. ; Supt. of City Sch., 
Frankfort, Ky , since 1939. 

Reitey, William Traver, B.S. in Ed.’42, 
Univ. of Cincinnati, M A. in Ed.'46, 
Xavier Univ , Supt. of Pub. Sch , Dayton, 
Ky., since 1950. 

Ridgway, John M , B A.’31, Minn State 
Tchrs. Col., Morehead, M.A.'36, Univ. of 
Ky. , Supt. of Sch., Lexington, Ky., since 
1951. 

Scott, Frank D. M A ’30, Univ. of Ky.; 
Fleming Co Supt. of Sch., Flemingsburg, 
Ky., since 1944. 

ScuUy, Mark F BS in Ed ’35. Southeast 
Mo. State Col. , M A '36, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs ; Supt of Sch., Paducah. 
Ky , since 1947 

Snapp, Carlos V , A B '23, M A.'32. Univ 
192? y ’ : SUPt ' ° f SCh ' J * nVms ' Ky ' sinc = 
Spain, Charles R , A B.’36. Bethel Col. 
(Tenn ) ; M.A.'37. George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs . Ed.D '41, Columbia Univ ; 
Pres., Morehead State Col . Morehead, 
Ky. 

Swearingen, Orville L„ A B.'29, Univ of 
Ky.; Pulaski Co Supt. of Sch.. Somerset, 


Taylor. Herman W., B A.'29. Lincoln Me- 
morial Univ.; M.A. '39, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Simpson Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Franklin, Ky , since 1945. 

Tbomasson, R. Case, A.B. '25, Centre CoL of 
Ky.; M.A/36, Univ. of Ky. , Supt. of 
Sch , Middlesboro, Ky., since 1944 

Turner, (Mrs.) Mane R., A.B. '29, Morehead 
State Col. (Ky.) ; Breathitt Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Jackson, Ky., since 1931. 

Turpen. Noah C., B.S/29, Middle Tenn. 
State Col., M.A '32. George Peabody Col 
for Tchra.; Ed.D. '41, Tchrs. Col.. Colutnl 
bia Univ.; Fayette Co. Supt. of Sch. 
Lexington, Ky., since 1949. 
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VanHoose, Richard, A.B.’3S. Georgetowi 
Col.; M.A. in Ed.'39. Univ. of Ky.; Jef- 
ferson Co. Supt. of Sch., Louisville. Ky. 
Ward, Edwin R., M.A/36, Univ. of Ky.; 
Asst. Supt. and Bus. Mgr., Fayette Co. 
Sch., Lexington, Ky., since 1949. 

Ward, (Mrs.) Emma B., A.B.*36. Univ. of 
Ky.; Supt. of Anderson Co. Sch., Law- 
renceburg, Ky., since 1948. 

Wells, J. Evelyn, A.B.’24, Univ. of Louis- 
ville; M.A.’34, Columbia Col.; Asst. Pnn., 
Shawnee H. S., Louisville, Ky., since 
1930. 

Woods, Ralph H„ Ph.B/21, Berea Col.; 
B.S. in Agrl/23, M.A.'Z7, Univ. of Ky., 
Ph.D.’30, Cornell Univ.: Pres . Murray 
State Col., Murray, Ky., since 1945. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Johnson Camden Library, Morehead State 
Col , Morehead, Ky. 

LOUISIANA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Babin, Larry J., B.A.’ll. La*. State Uniy.; 
Supt. of Ascension Parish Sch., Donald- 
sonville, La , 1925-53 (retired). 

Barrow, Clark L, B.A.’23. M.A/34, La- 
State Univ.; MA.'35. Ph.D.'39. Columbia 
Univ.; Pres , Southeastern La. Col., Ham- 
mond, La , 1952-53. 

Beard, Rex, B.A.’24, Miss. State Col.; Supt.. 
East Baton Rouge Parish Sch., Baton 
Rouge, La., since 1952. 

Becker, Ernest O., B.A/16. M.A/18. B.B A. 
'20, Tulane Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sen, 
New Orleans, La., since 1944. 

Bond, George W., B.S.’20, Univ. of Ark.; 
M.A.’23, Univ. of Chicago: Ed.D.’38. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ, La, 
Polytech. Inst , Ruston, La., since 1945. 
Bourgeois. Lionel J.. Sr, B.A.. Jefferson 
Col.; M.A., Tulane Univ.; LL.B , Loyola 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch., New Orleans, La., 
1946-51. Address: 1034 City Park Ave.. 
New Orleans, La. 

Caldwell, S A . Ph.D.’34, Univ. of Texas; 
Dean of Jr. Div., La State Univ.. Baton 
Rouge, La , since 1944. 

Carmouche, Norman Edward, B A.’Z 7 . M.A. 
'44, La State Univ.; Assumption Parisn 
Supt of Sch , Plattenville, La. 

Cayer, L. A., B.A.'25, La Col.; Avoyelles 
Parish Supt. of Sch., Marksville, La , 
since 1937. 

Clark, Felton G, A B.*24, Beloit Col.; A.M. 
'25, Ph.D.’33, Columbia Univ.; P r f s • 

Southern Univ. and A. and M. Col , Baton 
Rouge, La , since 1938. 

Colbert, Charles R., B.Arch.’43, Univ., of 
Texas; M.S.Arch.’47, Columbia Univ., 
Supvg Archt., Orleans Parish Sch. Ba., 
New Orleans, La., since 1950. 

Cusic, Wayne N„ A.B '28, 111. CoL: M.S.Ml, 
La State Univ. and A. and M. Cot. , 
Dean of Men and Assoc. Prof, of Educ., 
McNeese State Col , Lake Charles. La., 
since 1944. 

Dyson, Luther Haley. Jr., A.B '30, M A.’37. 
La. State Univ.; Pres, Southeastern Ba. 
Col., Hammond, La. 

Eley. Edwin William, B.A.’IS. Earlham 
Col ; First Asst. Supt. of Sch.. New 
Orleans, La., since 1932. 



MARYLAND 


♦Smith, P ayson, A.M,'03, Tufts Col.; LL.D. 
’08, Univ. of Maine; Litt.D.’09, Bates 
Col.; Litt.D.’ll, Bowdoin Col.; D.Ed., 
R. I. Col. of Educ.; LL.D., Norwich 
Univ.; LL.D., Northeastern Univ.; LL.D. 
'35, Springfield Col.; D.Ed., Colby Col.; 
Pres., Dept, of Superintendence. 1923-Z4; 
Honorary Life Member, American Assn, 
of Sch. Admin.; Lecturer, Sch, of Educ., 
Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Smith, Ralph S„ A.B/30, Bowdoin Col.; 
Ed.M.’44, Univ. of Maine; Supt., Sch. 
Union 76, Stonington, Maine. 

Sullivan, Neil V., B.S,E.*39, Mass. State 
Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg; M.A/41, Columbia 
Univ,; Supt. of Sch., Sanford, Maine, 
since 1950. 

Veayo, Galen I., B.A.’31, M.A.MZ, Univ. of 
Maine; Supt. of Sch., Madawaska, Maine, 
since 1953, 

♦Webber, Elmer Harrison, B.Pd.‘l5, Univ. 
of Maine; A.M,*23, Bates Col.; Pres., 
Webber Inst., Mt. Vernon, Maine, since 
1945. 

Wenners, Paul Joseph, A.B.*24, A.M/26, 
Boston Col.; Ed.M.44, Ed.D.’52, Harvard 
Univ,; Prin., Robert W. Traip Academy, 
Kittery, Maine, since 1944. 

Wheeler, Paul P., Designer, Alonzo J. 

Ifarriman Co., Auburn, Maine. 

Wieden, Clifford O. T.. B.S/23, Acadia 
Univ.; Ed.M.'34, Bates Col.; Pres., Aroos- 
took State Tchrs. Col., Presque Isle, 
Maine, since 1952. 

Wiggin, Harold A.. B.B.A.’23, Ed.M/34. 
Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Union 75, 
Union, Maine, since 1949, 

Wish, Fred D., Jr„ A.B.’13, Bowdoin Col.; 
Supt, of Sch., Hartford. Conn., 1923-51 
(retired). Address: R.F.D., South Wind- 
ham, Maine. 

Woodman, Orlando C., B.A.’16, Bates Col.; 
Supt. of Sch. Union 44, Gardiner, Maine, 
since 1944. 

Woodworth, A, Alden, Supt. of Sch., Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


MARYLAND 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, Mary A., B.S .’25, M.A.’30, Johns 
Hopkjns Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Balti- 
more, Md., since 1942. 

♦Allan, Harold A., A.B.*06, Bates Col.; Hon- 
orary Life Member, American Assn, of 
Sch. Admin.; Asst. Secy, for Bus., Natl. 
Educ. Assn. 1923-49; Trustee, Natl. Educ. 
Assn., since 1943. Address: 6211 Georgia 
St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

A very, George E., B.S. '41, Colo. A. and M. 
Col.; Grad. Asst., Umv. of Md., College 
Park, Md., since 1952. 

Beall, Irl H., M.E.’49, Univ. of Md.; Prin-. 
Gray Manor Elem. Sch., Dundalk, Md., 
since 1950. 

Bender, Charles O., Pres., Bd. of Educ., 
Crantsville, Md. 


Bennett, J. M., A.B.’IO, Western Md. Col.; 
Wicomico Co. Supt. of Sch., Salisbury, 
Md., since 1917. 

B lack well. Jefferson Davis, B.S.’ 14. Univ. 
?f Mo.; A.M,’23, Tchrs. Col-. Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D/29, Johns Hopkins Univ.; 
Pres., Md. State Tchrs. Cot., Salisbury, 
Md., since IMS. 


Brish, William Murray, A.B. *28, Franklin 
and Marshall Col.; M.A,’32, Tchrs, Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Washington Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Hagerstown, Md., since 1947. 
Broening. Angela M., A.B., Goucher Col.; 
A.M., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Univ.; Asst. 
Dir. of Research, Pub. Sch., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Broome, Edwin W., LL.B/I7, A.B. *21, LL.D. 
'53, George Washington Univ.; Litt.D.’4J. 
Univ. of Md. ; Montgomery Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Rockville, Md., 1917-53 (retired). 
Brown, Edward W., B.S.’23, Princeton 

Univ.; Head Master, Calvert Sch., Balti- 
more, Md., since 1940. 

Busick. James G., B.S/33, M.Ed.’Sl, Univ. 
of Md.; Supt. of Sch., Dorchester Co., 
Cambridge, Md., since 1952, 

Byrd, Harry Clifton, B.S.’OS, Univ. of Md.; 
LL.D/36, Washington Col.; LL.D.'38, 
Dickinson Col.; D.Sc.*33, Western Md. 
Col.; Pres.. Univ. of Md., College Park, 
Md., since 1936. 

Carlson, C. Allen, B.Ped.’14, Pa. State Tchrs. 
Col., Mansfield; B.S.’36, A.M.’38, Univ. 
of Md.; Somerset Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Princess Anne, Md., since 1940. 

Certain, (Mrs.) Julia L., M.A,’23, A.B. in 
L.S/4Z, Univ. of Mich.; Head, Dept, of 
Educ., Philosophy and Religion, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., since 
1946. 

Chapman, Harold Benjamin, B.A.’ll, Yale 
Univ.; M.A.’24, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D,’26, Ohio State Univ.; Asst. 
Dir., Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Pub. Sch., Baltimore, Md.. since 2926. 
Clary, Sally, Prin. of Homewood Sch., Bal- 
timore, Md., since 1932. 

Clements, (Mrs.) G. R., Member, Bd. of 
Educ., Anne Arundel Co., Annapolis, Md. 


Compton. Lillian C., B.A/14, W. Va. Umv.; 
M.A.’Z8. Columbia Univ.; Pres., Md. State 
Tchrs. Col., Frostburg, Md., since 1945. 


Cooper, Paul D., B.S/39, Western Md. Col.; 
M.Ed.’43, Univ. of Md.; Worcester Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Snow Hill, Md., since 1948, 
Cooper, William P., A.B. *23, Western Md. 
Col-; M.A/32, Univ. of Md.; Dir. of Cafe- 
terias, Allegany Co. Bd. of Educ,, Cum- 
berland, Md., since 1943. 


Carr, Reade W., A.B.’2G, Univ. of Rich- 
mond; M.A/38, Columbia Univ.; Kent Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Chestertown, Md., since 
1947. 


Davis, James Willard. A.B/15, Washington 
Col,; M.A/24, Tchrs, Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Talbot Co. Supt. of Sch., Easton, 
Md„ since 1935. 

Davis. Lillian B.. A.B. *17, Goucher Col.; 
Sc.D.*26, Johns Hopkins Univ.; Supvr. of 
Health Educ., Pub. Sch., Baltimore, Md., 
since 1928. 


Dawson, Sheldon B., A.B.’37, High Point 
Col. (N.C.) ; Supvr. of Pupil Personnel, 
Bd. of Educ., Salisbury, Md., since 1952. 
Dawson, Walter W.. Garrett Co. Bd. of 
Educ., Oakland, Md. 


Dent, Lettie Marshall. A.B.‘25, Western Md. 
Col.; St. Marys Co. Supt. of Sch., Leonard- 
town, Md., since 1928. 


Devilbiss. Wilbur, B.A.*25, Western Md. 
Col.; M.A.*35, Univ. of Md.; Ed.D.’46. 
George Washington Univ.; Dean, Cot, of 
Educ., Umv. of Md., College Park, Md.. 
since 1952. 
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LOUISIANA 


Richland Parish Seh. Bd , Materials Li- 
brary, c/o Mrs. Selma W. Tomb, Supvr., 
Rayville, La. 

Southern Univ. and A. and M Col., Library, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Southwestern La. Inst , Stephens Memorial 
Library, Lafayette, La 

MAINE 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Additon, Loring R., B.S.‘26, Bates Col.; 
M. A/39, Univ. of Maine, Supt. of Supvy. 
Sch Union 47, Bath, Maine, since 1944 
Aikms, Frederick H , B.S/17, Univ. of 
Maine; M Ed ’37, Bates Col; Supt of 
Supvy. Sch Union 15, South Windham. 
Maine, since 1926. 

Andrews, Roland B , B.S/28, Colby Col. : 
M.Ed.’41, Univ. of Maine, Supt of 
Supvy. Sch. Union 121, Presque Isle, 
Maine, since 1943. 

Annas, Philip A., B S ’28, Bates Col ; Ed.M. 
43, Univ. of Maine; Assoc. Deputy 
Commr. for See. Educ., State Dept, of 
Educ., Augusta, Maine, since 1948 

Laurence P., A.B/26, M.A/37. Bates 
Co.. Supt. of Sch., "Union 114. Island 
Falls, Maine, since 1944. 

Bailey, Francis Louis, B.A >21. A.M/24, 
Univ. of Mich.; PhD/39. Columbia 
Univ. ; Pres, Gorham State Tchrs. Col, 
Gorham, Maine, since 1940. 

B ’A ? Tff.S' £ *•»•'«. Bowdoln 

? o1 ' Afil. 34, Bates Col.; Supt. of Sqh . 
South Portland, Maine, since 1940 
Brackett, Anthony G. L., B.S/33. Middle- 
bury Col.; Ed.M ’42, Harvard Univ.; 

hronv °m Supvy " Sch Unlon l2 - West- 
brook, Maine, since 1947. 

BS '”. Tuf,s Col.; MS. 
39, Univ of Mass ; Supt. of Supvy Sch. 
Union 32, Canton, Maine, since 1951. 
Carpenter, Roland J , B S.’22 M Ed ’39 
fince* mV 1 SUPt ‘ ° £ Sch ' M. 

Clifford Harold B., A B/I6, M A *41. Bates 
Col , Supt. of Sch., Union 49, East Bootht 
bay, Maine, since 1925. 

Crabtree, Paul L . Secy -Treas . Assoc E»- 

KCMLS'.SS “-A 

Iowa; Prof, of Educ. and Dir. Bur. of 
Educ. Research and Serv , Univ. of Maine 
Orono, Maine, since 1930. e ’ 

Cyr Albert A A.B/31, Harvard Univ.- 
Maine, °sine S e C ^fl48 n, °' 1 ,2#i Fort K « nt - 
Day, Lorev Clifford, B A/13, M.A/16. Clark 
Univ., Supt. of Supvy Sch Union 1 
Kittery, Maine, since 1945 
Espy, Herbert G, Ed D/29, Harvard Univ.- 
Commr. of Educ., State Dept, of Educ’ 
Augusta, Maine, since 1952. ’ 

Fernald, Waldron E , A.B ’27, Univ of 
Maine; A.M/40, Brown Univ ; Supt of 
Sch. Union 108, Danforth, Maine, since 
1951. e 

Gallagher, Erwin A., B S in Ed/47, Univ. 
of Maine; Supt. of Supvy. Sch. Union 5fi' 
Skowhegan, Maine. 

Gordon, Asa A , B S. in Ed/50, Maine State 
Tchrs. Col, Farmington: Supt. of Sch. 
Union 65, Albion, Maine, since 1951. 


Grant, Buford L., B.S.’43. Univ. of Maine; 
Supt. of Sch. Union 69, Camden, Maine, 
since 1951. 

Greene. Porter C., B.S. in M.E.’28. M.Ed. 
'42, Univ. of Vt.: Headmaster, Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine, since 1946. 

Hale. William Wallace. B.S.'25. Colby Col.; 
M.Ed.*43, Univ. of Maine; Supt. of Sch. 
Union 113, Millinocket, Maine, since 1945. 
Harriman, Alonzo Jesse, B.S. E/20, Enlv. 
of Maine: M.Arch/28. Harvard Univ., 
Areht. and Treas., Alonzo J. Harriman, 
Inc., Auburn, Maine, since 1945. 

Hines, Philip G., B.S. in Ed/46. M.A.’48. 
Univ. of Maine: Supt. of Sch.. Union Z, 
Wells, Maine, since 1951. 

Ireland, Robert S.. Ed.M.’46. Bates Col.; 
Ed.D/53, Harvard Univ.: Supt. of Sch., 
Auburn, Maine, since 1953. 

Leonard, Joseph A., A.B. '27, Tufts Col. J 
M.Ed. ’45. Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sen. 
Union 87, Old Town, Maine, since 1938. 
Libby. Philip C.. B.S. '40, Univ. of N. H.J 
Supt. of Sch. Union 77. Belfast. Maine, 
since 1950. 

Lord, Carl B.. B.S.*15, Colby Col.;. Ed.M. 
■36, Bates Col.: Supt. of Sch.. Union sz, 
North Vassalboro, Maine, since 19.4. 
Lunt, Robert B„ B.S.'30, Colby Col.: M.A. 
in Ed. '33, Univ, of Maine: Supt. of Sc£, 
Union 10, Scarborough, Maine, since 194V. 
Lyseth, Harrison C.. B.A/21. Bowdoin Col.; 
Ed M/28, Ed.D.'4I, Harvard Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch., Portland, Maine, aince 1942. 
McGaughy, Clifford J.. B.S/29. Colby Col.; 
M.A.’38, Univ. of Maine; Supt. of Seh. 
Union 119, Mars Hill, Maine, since 195Z- 
McGuire, Harvey C., B.S. in Ed/33. Univ. 
of Maine; Supt. of Seh. Union 24, Rid- 
lonville, Maine, since 1944. 

Martin, Edgar P.. B.A.’41, Colby Col.: M.S. 
in Ed/46, Butler Univ.: Supt. of Sen 
Union 126, Van Buren, Maine, since 1946. 
Peakes, Lawrence A., A.B. ’28, Colby CoL; 
M.A. '40, Bates Col.; Union 25 Supt. ot 
Sch., Rumford, Maine, since 1944. 
Perkins, Henry G., B.S/25, Univ. of Maine: 
Supt. of Sch., Union 92, Ellsworth, Maine, 
since 1946. 

Redding, Hubert Ervin, B.R.E/26. Atlantic 
Union Col.; A.M/28, Boston Univ.; b_upi. 
of Sch., Union 53, Oakland. Maine, since 
1948. 

*Reiche, Howard Charles, B A/24. M.A/36, 
Univ. of Maine; Prin. of H. S., Portland, 
Maine, since 1947. 

Russell, Clyde, B.A/22, M.A/26, Colby 
Col.; Ed.M. ’33, Harvard Univ.: Exec. 
Secy., Maine Tchrs. Assn., Augusta, 
Maine, since 1945. 

Russell, Garland B., A.B/33, A.M/35. Brown 
Univ.; D.Ed.’43, Boston Univ.; Assoc. 
Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Maine, Orono, 
Maine, since 1949. 

Russell, J. Weldon, B S/32, M.E/49. Univ. 
of Maine; Supt. of Sch., Union 70, Rock* 
land, Maine, since 1948. 

Shibles, Mark R, B.A/29, Colby Col. I 
M Ed/35, Boston Univ.; Dean. Sch. ot 
Educ., Dir. of Summer Session and Dir. 
of Extension Div., Univ. of Maine. Orono, 
Maine, since 1947. 

Smith, Gwyeth T., B S/27, Colby Col.; 
M A/37, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Topsham, Maine, since 1953. 
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MARYLAND 


Pullen, Thomas G., Jr.. A.R/17, 

Tnl of William and maty , n '47 

IV VI. ?,r b &P. Un «" ’*£“ si "' 

F°Ce” Co Snpt.’ o”sch„ Elkton, 
Md„ since 1952- Erad , or d, Silver 

Rasmussen. L. R., 

Spnog. Md. Johns Hopkin. 

» St|te Tchra. 
Assn.. Baltimore, Md., since 1945. _ 

'Ksrs.'iagz 

T.koma Park. Md., since 19« 

E ^oii M.e;«V Mv'.'oi M"d. ; S.ate Sopv, 

^NS&rsrfin^^9 D ' p ; i . 

Supt. of Sch., Centreville, Md,. 


ir&^asstWir™.^; 

KBS U»I V .: ! Add d ;?»," ’i5« Live oak Dr , 
Silver Spring, Md. 

•tauTfe* M|'f. 

more, Md., since 1937. M » . 40 

Sensenbaugh, James A., B-S^ . • ■ c { 

lti^ 5 oVe C S^i., U To V -o^’Md S . P ..ace 

Skidmore, Howard Jame*'. ®-V' Md^'pnn?, 
Md. Col.: M.A. 49, Umv of Md.. r 
Elem. and Jr. H. S.. Hughesville, na. 
Smith. George F., J r -» B*A* if’ p a .; Dir., 
Richmond; M.A. 21, Univ. r:»y Sch, 

Educ. Supplies and Equipment, City 
Baltimore, Md., since 1929. 

Smith, Ross V., Member of Sch. Bd., 
mont, Md. ... 

Somers, Wilson E.. A.B.*15, Col ,. o 

•ad Mary; M.A ’23. Tchra. Cok.™.™^ 

K'P..„ Ed “J.' S' P n' Y ain’e 192® 

Adtfr.f.TisS?' N. C?.Vl» S.:. Baltimore. 
Md., since 1946. fl . , 

-Hi a 

since 1947. , 

Speicher, Ross. Vieepres., Bd. of E •• 
Oakland. Md., since 1951. 


Stein, Edwin B.S '33, Joints Hgta Dsljd 
Md., since 1953. . 

Maine Ave., Balt.more, Md. 

Fet in' c£ if Vo“ d Eduo" Baltimore, 
Md., since 1922. M A.’28, D.Ed.'30, 

T 7Jh“'s J Ho C pkS Untv.; W Sop.- of Sch.. 
Baltimore, Md., since 193 . 

Gaithersburg, Md. . F(1 

•Tietjen. Charles H., ^j B p 4 ,4’ g Tchrs. Col., 
>48. Umv. of N. C ‘ '.tit p r of. of Educ., 
SiTmv., Los^la Col., Baltimore, Md.. 

(111.); M.A.'H, Catholic u"{, , Educ. 
Ed d D D , i S ”-o( T c”ri'nc U er i MV| Macy's Col., 
Emraitsburg, Md.. s.nce 1952. 

■aasass* 

•Van Zw»" ij jamjs a . 0 A. v B.33,C» c 

SHii3Ta- C M d °.'.- C -« 

W 5 *ntv r ’. E Dir.. V Intermediate^ E^um^c'tty 

Sch* Baltimore, Md., ..... 1952. _ 
V/ehstet, Kaiph P.-' ^^- 2 ‘j U d J ° £llcg.°ny 
Co^Siipt^ of Sch., Cumberland, Md.. amce 

1952. 


- . _ t> pi, B.*29, Ph D ’35, 

‘Wlg^--'' 8SS 

Cambridge, Md. 

Wt.llams. S.t.h E^B^.'Il M.^.o^V* 
Co*- <M d ti 1.1 Edic.r Pob. Sch.. Bel- 
Sr'e, Mi P *s!"C« .9.1, 

. .. w a B.’30, Western Md. 

W gs^'s»*«« 

Baltimore, Baltimore. Md., »«’ 

, , — c r a B ’24, Western Md. 

Yi C?l l ^Su J rt of’Howard Co. Sch.. Ellicott 
Cay! Md, since 1949. 

tA w A B.’23, Franklin 

Zimmerman, David W.. A j>27 Colun)bia 

and Marshall »-oi-, ti op kini Univ.; 


Uakland. Md., since 

si 

since 1948. 


and* Marihall Col.^ A.^ *‘kln7”UnivV: 
Univ.: D-W- Jb, nance and Research. 
Sum Dept. 0* Educ.. Baltimore. Md., •!«« 
1950. 
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MARYLAND 


Diehl, William C., A.B/23, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.Ed ’46, Umv. of Md.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch , Hagerstown, Md., since 1947. 

Dorn, Wesley N , A B ’33, Gettysburg Cot ; 
M.Ed ’47, Univ of Md ; Special Asst., 
Bus Dsv , Dept, of Educ , Baltimore, Md , 
since 1943. 

Drazek, Stanley Joseph, B S/41, N Y. State 
Tchrs. Col, Oswego. M A '47, Ph D ’50, 
Univ of Md ; Asst Dean, Col. of Special 
Continuation Studies, Assoc. Prof, of 
Educ , Univ. of Md., College Park, Md., 
since 1950 

Dunkle, Maurice Albert, B S ’31, Alleghany 
Col , M.A '37, Tchrs Col , Columbia 
Univ , Supt of Calvert Co. Sch , Prince 
Frederick, Md , since 1953 

Fischer, John Henry, Diploma’30, Md. 
State Tchrs Col , Towson; B S.’40, Johns 
Hopkins Univ.; M A '49, Ed.D.’Sl, Tchrs. 
Col , Columbia Univ. , Supt. of Sch , Bal- 
timore, Md , since 1953. 

Fitzgerald, W Stewart, A B '13, St. John’s 
Col , M A '29, Tchrs Col., Columbia 
Univ , Caroline Co Supt of Sch., Denton, 
Md , since 1940. 


Froelicher, Hans. Jr , A B ’12, Haverford 
Col , LLB.’17, Univ of Md., Headmaster, 
Park Sch., Baltimore, Md., since 1932. 

Gerstmyer, Eva E.. B S ’28, M.E.’33. Johns 
Hopkins Univ ; Dir., Primary Grades and 
Kdgns , Dept, of Educ , Baltimore, Md , 
since 1933 

Grau, Mary L., B S *31, D Ed.’45, Johns 
Hopkins Univ.; M A. 36, Tchrs Col, Co- 
lumbia Univ ; Supvr. of Eiem. Educ., Bd. 
of Educ , Montgomery Co., Rockville. Md., 
since 1948 

Hal 1, R Milton D.Ed ’37, Johns Hopkins 
Un.v . Pnn Clifton Park Jr. High Sch., 
Baltimore, Md , since 1947. 

Hardesty, R Bowen, A B ’32, Randolph- 
Macon Col; M.A ’34. Columbia Univ.; 
Mnce et 1948 0 ' SUP *’ ° f Sch ’ ° aklind . Md . 

Hawkins Earle T., B.A ’23, LL.D'48, West- 
C v'v MA ’28, Columbia Univ.; 
ph . D , Ya ^ Umv : Pr *s. Md State 
lehrs. Col., Towson, Md . since 1947. 

H ^‘ nS a Bfff T,’ A ‘ B '26. Morgan s'tate 
Col , AM 34, Hampton Institute, Pnn 
Gannett Sch, Chestertown, Md., since 

Henry, William E„ A B '23, Va. Union 
Univ.; M.A/29, Ed D.’45, Umv of Pa" 
Pres , Md State Tchrs. Col , Bowie Md ’ 
since 1942. ’ ■ 


Hurley, Charles F„ B.S ’34, Mo. State 

Tchrs^ Col , . Maryvi lie ; M^Ml, Tchrs. 


Jackson, Houston R.. A B.’27, LL D ’53 
Morgan State^ Col ; A.M/37, Univ of Pa.; 


Jenkins, David S., B.A.’30, St. Johns Col 
(Md.); M.A/42, Ed D.’49, Umv. of Md • 
Anne Arundel Co. Supt. of Sch . Anl 
napolis, Md., Since 1946 
Jenkins, Martin David, B S.’25, Howard 
Univ.; A B.’30, Ind State Tchrs. Col • 
M S.’33. Ph.D.*35, Northwestern Univ.; 
Pres., Morgan State Col., Baltimore, Md., 
since 1948. 


Jenness, Samuel M., B.S.’22, Wash. Col.; 
A.M.’29, Umv. of Md.: Carroll Co. Supt. 
of Sch , Westminster, Md., since 1946 
Johannes, Dana B., Architect, 855 Pershing 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Kindred, Robert B., A.B/37, Santa Barbara 
State Col.: Grant Foundation Fellow Inst, 
for Child Study, Univ. of Md., College 
Park, Md., since 1952. 

King. Oliveine C., M.Ed.’49, Univ. of Md.{ 
Supvg. Prin., Eiem. Sch., Havre de Grace. 
Md., since 1947. 

Kinhart, Howard A., B.A.’20, St. John’s Cot. 
(Md.); M.A/26. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 

Univ.; Ed.D/38, Johns Hopkins Univ., 
Supvr. of Sr. H. S., Annapolis, Md , since 
1949. 

Lamborn, Robert L., A.B.’38, Stanford 

Umv.; Ed.M.*41, Harvard Umv.; Ed.D.Sl. 
Johns Hopkins Univ.; Headmaster. Mc- 
Donogh Sch , McDonogh, Md., since 1952. 
Lewis. John W., A.B.’17, Colgate Univ; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Baltimore, Md., since 
1927. 

McCann. R. Harold. Dir.. Transportation 
and Maintenance, Bd. of Educ., Annapolis. 
Md. 

McCormick, (Rev.) Leo Joseph, A.B.’2l, St. 
Mary's Sem.; S T.L/27, Propaganda Umv , 
Rome, Italy; Ph.D.’43, Catholic Univ. o! 
America; Supt.. Bur. of Catholic Educ. 
Archdiocese of Baltimore, Baltimore. Mo . 
since 1943. 

Malcolm. Kenneth R.. Pres., Allegany Co. 

Sch. Bd., Westernport, Md. 

Mason. Elwood B , A.B/31, Washington 
Col.; M.A/40, Duke Umv.; Pnn . Leland 
Jr. High Sch., Chevy Chase, Md.. since 
1943. 

•Murphy, Harry T.. B A.’35. Western Md. 
Col. ; ^ M.A. ’48, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supvr. of Pupil Personnel. Put). 

Sch., Ellicott City, Md., since 1945 
Murray, Loren L„ Architect. 855 P e / C sh ' ne 
Drive, Silver Spring, Md., since 1945. 
Newell. Clarence A.. A.B.'35, Hastings Col l J 
A.M.’39, Ph D.’43, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ. Admin, Umv. 01 
Md., College Park, Md , since 1948. 
Norris. Forbes H., A.B ’22, Manchester Col ; 
Ed.M.’26. Ed D.’46, Harvard Univ.; Mont- 
gomery Co. Supt. of Sch , Rockville, > 
since 1953. 

O’Toole. James B , Jr , A B.’28. Lynch- 
burg Col.; M.A. ’38, Columbia Umv.; Asst. 
Supt., Baltimore Co Bd. of Educ , Towson, 
Md. 

Palmer, EIra M., B S.’35, M Ed.’51. John* 
Hopkins Umv.; Supvr. of Science, or. 
H. S , Baltimore, Md., since 1948. 

Parrott. (Mrs ) Lillian M., B.A '24, Morgan 
State Col.; M A.’49, New York Univ, 
Special Asst, to the Asst. Supt. of Sen , 
Baltimore, Md , since 1949. 

Payne, Edna P., Pres., Bd. of Educ., An- 
napolis. Md. 

Payne, LaVeta M . Asst. Prof, of Sec Educ.. 
Washington Missionary Col., Takoma 
Park, Md. 

Pruitt, Eugene Watts. M.A.’26, Tchrs Col., 
Columbia Univ., Co Supt. of Sch., Fred- 
erick, Md, since 1932. 
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S«p“ £l .t sSe. »“*•• 

Ch, 1 ".".’ Und<» E Cob; 

M.Ed.’40, Untv. of Maine. s»up 
East Bridgewater. Mass., since Jy 
Clark, A. A.. Houghton Mifflin Co.. 

Ma5S ' » w ati *28 M.Ed/40. Bates 

C °c£? sJp” oYsch^ ‘Marblehead. Mass., 
since 1948. _ . 

land. Mass., since 1952. 

Placement, Grad. Sch. ■ ® Sch., since 
1944. Assoc. Dir. of Summer « • Com . 
1947, and Asst, to the C }\ m, iv °JL“1 ^ ^ 
Harvard° I \lniv.? 1 Cambridge. Mass., since 

cS, John D" D! t :. M.”j Yo ” th Se "'' 

Bd., Boston, Mass., since 1953* 

Co*. Edwin Allerton, B.S. mILo: 

sch., Fr.hkita: 

c ss^4Jraa® UnW 

D *of' N ?fi h r .% d rici%cw 

<5—- cam - 

bridge, Mass., since 1950. M . 

Davis. Orrin C., B.Sc/21. Untv ol M 
M.Ed.’32, Boston Univ..|UP l - 
Wlnthrop, Mass., since 1946. 

Davoren, David A"- A'H/ 3< Bofton *Univ.; 

Sil „? UK. &%*““>»•« »«• 

Delaney, F.edeeiele J.. ®f’““ lib-'. 
M.Ed.'«, Boeton W- » 
Wrentham, Mass., since 1951. 

Desmond, John J„ Jr., 

Univ.: A.M.’IO, Harvard f o{ 

D.Ed.’49, Suffolk Univ.. Boston, 

Educ., State Dept, of Educ., 

M»«« since 1946. _ . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Driscoll, Martin. “^““cawfSlfdp 

of Educ., Boston, Mass., since iw 

Durrell, Donald ^Harvard*' Univ. ; 

Univ. of Iowa Ed.D. 30 

gj- JJ.A*. 

Eaton, E. Perley, n ^ S .’ 2 hlJEd.’39, Harvard 
Univ.^lupl o U f n Sch., Mhol. Mass., since 
_ nor *3Q Mass. State 

BEsteffi - .’.; 

Englesby, George H., Acting Supt. of Sch.. 
^EdiMl’^^HanJarcl *Univ!'; * Supt^*^ Sch/, 


Mass/, since 1946. , . 

Dexter, William A.. A ;?.yi5;, ll ““s«pt. it 
A.Me’36, Univ. of MichiBa Mass., since 

Sch., Union 2, Easthampton, Mass., 

1945. 


Dirks, Bernhard, B.S.’15. Univ. of J**' ' n g e i d 
*18, Harvard Univ.; Architect, Greenn 
Mass., since 1926. _ _ f 


Mass., since 1926. 

Doherty, Leo T.. B.S.E.-27. MaSS. Sch ol 

Art; Ed.M.*3I, Boston Col. Or >a 

Sch.; Asst. Supt. of Sch.. wore 
Mass., since 1950. . . 


Ed.Mj42, Harvard Univ.^Snpt. .! Sch. 

Amerbury, Mas*., r ince ^ Bmi Col .. 

Erickson, Edward I., • • . -g t 0 f Sch., 

Ed.M.’37, Univ. of «.*»•■ 

Andover, Mass., since • 4 Middle . 

Esten, Richard Stewart, A.B^ Co lumbia 

^“sipt”’! 2 Srh', Hoehland, Mae... 
Barrell. John ^ranl UnW. ; HSpt. of 
Sch.,‘ Adams.-Mass.. «*“ 193 £ sten Co U 
Fitzgerald, Pierce J-u™®’ a/V Coordina- 
gtSaJSS: Sch'.J Cambridge. M..„, 
since 1948. _ «. * 33 Tufts Col.; 

i 

S*ah S 'u'nlon ”' SteSn*. •»*•■- 
1943. . , „ . t, * 2i Col. of the 

Galligan* Har°ld H-. A^ ^ • Un jv ; Supt. 
Holy Cross; A.M. 3i. 1949. 

of Sch.. Taunton, Ma«- Ed.’4l, 

Gardner, Charles Warren. B.b. of Sch > 
C M Ed/48 ffi W U £;i.,^ce 1951. 
Union 30, AshfieM. Ma * m a. M 8> State 

Giaudrone, Angelo. • , 53 ’Harvard Univ-. 

Col- H*"“ d 

Sfe.^rld,,. 

01 ' 

Stoughton. Mass., c Mass. State 

1939. 


Mass., since 1950. . 

Doraas, Simeon J., £•?'*** of Bos- 
Ed.M.'36, Tcht*. Col. of » 
ffi, &U'.*S cb. Bldf.Ae. 5 t.nce Comma.. 
Boston, Mass., since 1950. 

Donahue, Leo C., A.B.’29, A.hL 30. . 

'42, Boston Col.: Ed.M.'48. , Tufts ww 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Somerville. Mass, 
since 1941. 

Dow. Donald S.. B.S.Ed.’49. Gorham Stat* 
Tchrs. Col. (Maine); Supt. of Sch.. no P 
dale. Mass., since 1951. 


oSi Asvsratysas 

r°H c sS oi Sch.. Union 33. 

Gilgan, Hj G- 

Avon, Mass. A.M/22. Bos- 

Gilman. Manon C.^ B. . Col. of the 

ton Univ.; *yL . Head of Enelish Dept., 
|‘Arfn B H.' S:. H Br, E h,on. Mae*.. .»« 
1950. . P . * 3 j Mass. State 

Mass- since 1952. 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Abernethy, Thomas James. A.B/17, Harvard 
Univ. ; M.Ed.’34, Ed.D.’40, Boston Univ. ; 
Supt. of Sch , Westfield, Mass., since 1947. 
Adair, David, A.B ’28, Cedarville Col ; Supt. 

of Sch,, Wareham, Mass , 1945-52. 
Anderson, Gerald W., M.A.'49, Tchrs. Col„ 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch , Mans- 
field, Mass, since 1950. 

Anderson, Marion, B A.'24, M.A.’26, Ph.D. 
’35, State Univ. of Iowa, Ginn and Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Anketell, Richard N., A B *26, Bates Col.; 
M.Ed/38, Boston Univ. , Supt. of Sch , 
Framingham, Mass. 

•Antony, Paul U., B.S.’33, Univ. of Day- 
ton; U.A.’43, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Franklin and Montrose 
Sens., Wakefield, Mass., since 1950. 
Appleton. William B., A.B.’13. Harvard 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Leominster, Mass., 
since 1937. 

Ashley, Frederick A., B B.A.’2I, Boston 
1932 V '' SUS>t °* Sch ” Everett > Mass., since 

A Fd M R 'i A.B.’33, Bates Col.; 

i-d.M. 41, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch 
Union 40, Middteboro. Mass , since 1941. 
Bacon, Charles Edward, A.B.’96, Harvard 
Umv.; Publisher, Allyn and Bacon. Bos- 
ton, Mass., since 1916. 

B *r T* p R - B S - Bates Col.; 

oupt. ol Sch , Rehoboth, Mass., since 1953 
Bain, Winifred E.. Ph B/24, Univ. of Chi- 
P*r« : Wh A ' ? 6, l , P r ?•’»’ Columb,a Univ.; 
1940 ' Wheelock Co1 - Boston, Mass., since 

,f w 5 l * n i r « n «‘ A.B. *26, Univ. of 
Col - Ed A ne * le *- t m -A.’ 28, Mills 

*•’ to D. 52, Harvard Univ.; Research 
Assoc., Center for Field Studies. Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass., since 1951. 
Barber, Anson B., MBA Mi a 

s “"- »• s ">- 

B u3v ! w, i! , * M % R ~ eS <*-««-» 
s;h - 

Benne, Kenneth D . B.S.Mo Kan,,, c... 
rSl't.' k*' A m 5 ' UnI n' of Mich.; Ph.n'Vl* 

Blerkoe, George O., A.B *22 I it, n •»» 
Muhlenberg Col.; B D.’2s’, LutEiA™ 
Theol. Seminary; M.A.’35. New York 
rni n Pfe ? Chl P ,lln - Endicou Jr 
Col.. Beverly, Mass., since 1939. 1 

Blggy. M. Virginia. B.S. in Ed.'4J. Ed M 
45 Boston Univ.; Dir. of Elem. EduV' 
Pub. Sch., Concord, Mast., since 1947. 
Blllett, Roy O.. B S.’2J, M.A/27. Ph.D.’29 
Ohio State Univ.; Prof, of Edue. since 
1915 and Chmn.. Dept, of Educ., Grad 
Stfy Boston Unit., Boston. Mass, since 


Billings, Maurice P., A.B.’29, Univ. of 
Maine; M.Ed.’48, Mass. State Tchrs. Col., 
Fitchburg; Supt. of Sch. Union 26, Town- 
send, Mass., since 1949. 

Black, William B., B.S. in Ed.’39, Boston 
Umv.; M.Ed.’50, Harvard Univ.; Sch. 
Plant Specialist, Mass. Sch. Bldg. .As- 
sistance Coramn , Boston, Mass., since 
1950. 

Blanchard, Milton C., B.S. in Ed.’40. M.Ed. 
’52, Tufts Col.: Supt. of Sch., Dartmouth, 
Mass., since 1952. 

Boland, Ruth F., B.A. in Ed.’3I. Boston 
Univ.; M.A.*41, Tchrs. Col. Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D.’46, Harvard Univ.; Dir.. 
Bur. of Child Services, Pub. Sch.. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., since 1948. 

Bowman, Grover C., B.A. ’06, Williams 
Col.; M.A.’12, Yale Univ.; Ed.D.’42, R. I. 
Col. of Educ.; Pres., State Tchrs. Col., 
North Adams, Mass., since 1937. 

Boyden, George H., A.B. ’05, Harvard Col.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Worcester, Mass., 
since 1944. 

Bradley, Clifton E., B.S.*26, Colgate Univ.; 
M.Ed. ’33, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Union 16, Hanover, Mass., since 1943. 

Brennan, Fred J„ A.B.‘17, A.M. ’18, Clark 
Univ.; LL.B.’32, Northeastern Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch , Worcester, Mass., 
since 1943. 

Bristol, Gilbert D., Jr., M.S.'45. Univ. of 
Mass.; Supt. of Sch., Abington, Mass., 
since 1948. 

Buker, William H., A.B/10, Bates Col.; 
M.A.’24, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
Union 29, Holden, Mass., since 1948. 

Burch, Robert L., B.A/34, Iowa State 

Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falls; M.A.*39. State 
Univ. of Iowa; Ph.D.’49, Duke Umv., 
Assoc. Prof., Sch. of Educ., Boston Univ., 
since 1949, and Editor of Elem. Text- 
books, Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass., since 
1950. 

Burdick. Raymond C., A.B.’14, Alfred Univ.; 
A.M. ’25, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Stoneham, Mass., since 1950. 

Burgess, Joseph R, B.S. in Ed.MO. Mass 
State Tchrs. Col.. Bridgewater; Supt. ot 
Sch. Union 28, Sturbridge, Mass., since 
1937. 

Burke, Arthur E., A.B. ’19. Boston Cot.! 
Supt. of Sch., Turners Falls, Mass., since 
1937. 

Burke, W. Kenneth, B.S. in Ed.’22. State 
Tchrs. Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; Supt. ol 
Sch, New Bedford, Mass., since 1946- 

Burns, David A. J., B.S.’31, M.A. in Ed.*33, 
Boston Univ.; Prin , James M. Morton 
Jr. H. S.. Fall River, Mass, since 1951. 

Carbone, Peter F.. B.B.A.’21, Boston Univ.; 
LL.B/28. Suffolk Univ.; Ed.M.*38. Bos- 
ton Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Salem, Mass , 
since 1946. 

Caverly, Ernest R., A.B.’IS, Harvard Univ.; 
A.M.’27, Columbia Univ.: D.A.0. 52, 
Staley Col. of the Spoken Word: Supt. ot 
Sch., Brookline, Mass , since 1931. 

Chace. Edward Kip, Ph.B/26, A.M.’SS, 
Brown Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Seituite. 
Mass., since 1951. 

Chace. Frank C.. A.B.’27, Ed.M.*37. Harvard 
univ.; Supt. of Sch., Gardner, Man-, 
•nee 1946. 

Chat*. Ruth E., B S. In Ed.'45. Boston 
Univ.; p r in.. Sarah D. Ottlwell Sen-. 
Hew Bedford, Mass., since 1945. 
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Jones, Donovan S., B.S/17, Unix- of Vt.; 
M.A/37, Tchrs. Col-, Columbia Univ.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Winchendon, Mass., 
since 1940. 

Jones, Sherman H., Prin. Architect, W, H. 

Jones and Son, Melrose, Mass., since 1930. 
Kelly, Francis A., A.B.’24, M.A/25, Boston 
Col,; Supt. of Sch., Watertown, Mass., 
since 1939. 

Kelly, Marcella R., B.S.’36, State Tchrs. 
Col., Fitchburg, Mass.; M. A/38, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Ph.D.'45, Yale Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Holyoke, Mass., since 1945. 
Kenyon, Alfred R., Supt. of Sch., Union 13, 
Bass River, Yarmouth, Mass. 

Keppel, Francis, A.B.’33, Harvard Univ.; 
Dean, Faculty of Educ., Harvard Univ.; 
Cambridge, Mass., since 1948. 

Kiernan, Owen B., B.S/35, State Tchrs. 
Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; Ed.M.'40, Bos- 
ton Univ,; Ed.D/50, Harvard Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch,, Milton, Mass., since 1951. 

Kiley, M. Marcus, B.A/14, Clark Univ.; 
M.Ed.‘40, Boston Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch,, Springfield, Mass., since 1949. 

King, Starr M., B.Sc.’2i, Mass. State Col.; 
M.Ed., Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Beverly, Mass., since 1935. 

Knight. Melvin Colby. B.S/13. Bates Col.; 
Ed. M/34, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Hyannis, Mass., since 1934. 

Ladd, Harold Marden, B.S.*20, M.Ed.’37, 
Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of Sch. Union 6, 
Monson, Mass., since 1942. 

Laurits, James D.. B.E/40, Yale Univ.; 
M.Ed. ‘4 7. Univ. of Chicago: Dir., New- 
ton Jr. Col., Newtonville, Mass- 
Lawler, Frank D., B.S. in Ed.'33, Univ. of 
Maine; M.A. in Ed.’46, Univ. of Conn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Manchester, Mass., since 
1953. 

Lord, Arthur Bertelle, Jr., A.B/3S, Tufts 
Col.; M.Ed. '43, Boston Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Reading, Mass., since 1948. 
l*yuch, Lincoln D., A.B/21, Boston Col.; 
Ed.M.’39, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Norwood, Mass., since 1936. 

Lynch, William S., A.B.’2S, Col. of the Holy 
Cross; A. M/31, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Scb., Fall River, Mass., since 1945. 
McAuliffe, Mary F., B.S. in Ed/27. Tchrs. 
Col. pf the City of Boston; M.E/28, Bos- 
ton Univ.; Ph.D.’35, Boston Col.; Head- 
master, Robert Treat Paine Sch.. Dor- 
chester, Mass., since 1941. 

McCaffrey. Donald F.. B.S. in Ed.'37. Mass. 
Stale Tchrs. Col.. Fitchburg; M.Ed.’43, 
Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Palmer, 
Mass., since 1951. 

McCarn, Robert H.. B.A.'29, Col. of the 
Holy Cross; M.Ed.'48. Boston Col.: Supt. 
of Sch., Southbridge, Mass., since 1950. 
WcCarrin, Vincent M., A.B.’ZZ. Col. of the 
Holy Cross; LL.B/26, Northeastern 
ifniv.; Supt. of Sch., Lowell, Mass., since 


M «Closkey, Walter H., B.A.’29. Col. of the 
Holy Cross; Ed.M/34. Harvard Univ.; 
1947*" Uxbridge. Mass., since 


M «CooV t. Joseph. A.B/31, Boston Col.; 
M. Ed/34, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Haverhill. Mass., since 1949. 

McDevht. John W.. B.A/2S. M.A/29. Bos- 
ton Col.; Supt. of Sch., Waltham. Mats. 


McFadden, Ruth B., B.S. in Ed.’34, Ed.M. 
'36, Boston Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
New Bedford, Mass., since 1952. 

McGinn, Lawrence G., Ph.B.’31, Brown 
Univ.; M.Ed.’44, Harvard Univ.; Deputy 
Supt. of Sch., Lynn, Mass., since 1945. 
Mack, A. Russell, Ph.B/22, Brown Univ. ; 
Ed.M. '32, Harvard Univ.; Supvr. of Sec. 
Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Boston, 
Mass., since 1936. 

Mahoney, John J., A.B.’03, Ed.M.’22 r Ed.D. 
'44, Harvard Univ.; Dir., Civic Educ. 
Project, Cambridge, Mass., since 1948. 
Makechnie, George K., B.S,’29. Ed.M.’34, 
Boston Univ.; Dean, Sargent Col. of 
Physical Educ. for Women, Boston Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass., since 1945. 

Malin, Donald F., Pres., C. C. Birchard 
and Co., Boston, Mass. 

Manley, Daniel A., B.S. in Ed. '2S, State 
Tchrs. Col,, Salem, Mass.; M.Ed. '40, 
Tufts Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Medford, 
Mass., since 1952. 

Mann, Gilbert C., B.S.’IS, Univ. of Vt.; 
M.Ed. ’38, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
North Easton, Mass., since 1925. 

Mapes, Elmer Stephens, A.B/20, Alfred 
Univ.; A.M .’23, Cornell Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., East Weymouth, Mass., since 1945. 
♦Marshall, John E-, A.B.’36, A.M/37. W. Va. 
Univ.; Administrator, Mass. Sch. Bldg. 
Assistance Cornmn., Boston, Mass., since 
1948. 

Martinson, Edwin A., M.A. in Ed.’33, Tufts 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Marshfield, Mass., 
since 1953. 

Mather, Richard B., B.A.*33, Yale Univ.; 
M.A. *40, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., and Coordinator 
of Program in Elem. Educ., American 
International Cot., Springfield, Mass., 
since 1949. 

Merriam, Burr J., B.S. '16, Columbia Univ.; 
Ed.M. '27, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Framingham. Mass., 1922-49 (retired). Ad- 
dress; 417 Main St., Wilbraham, Mass. 
Merriam, Thornton W.. A.B.T5. Harvard 
Col.; Ph. D/34, Columbia Univ.; Dean, 
Springfield Col., Springfield, Mass., since 
1946. 

Merrill, Bert L.. B.S. '24, Colby Col.; Ed.M. 
'46, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Union 
56, West Bridgewater, Mass., since 1950. 
Merson, Hatry S., A.B.'29, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed.M/50, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Falmouth, Mass., since 1952. 

Milter, Charles A.. A.B.*23, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; Ed.M. ’24, Harvard Untv.; 
Supt. of Sch. Union 20, South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., since 1944. 

Miller, Fred W., B. S/18, St. Lawrence 
Univ.; Ed M/2 7. Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Holliston, Mass., since 1924. 

Mitchell, Donald P-, B.S. In Ed.M®. State 
Tchrs. Col., Hyannis. Mass : Ed.M/47, 
Harvard Graduate Sch. of Educ.: Asit. 
Dir, Center for Field Studies, Graduate 
Sch of Educ., Harvard Univ., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., since 1950. 

Mitchell, John J.. B A/17. Scton Hall Col.; 

Supt. of Sch.. Clinton, Mass., since 1946. 
Moran, Francis M., B.S. In Ed/36. State 
Tchrs. Cot.. Bridgewater. Mas*.: Prin. of 
Jf. S; Kingston. Man., since 1944. 
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Goodell, George S., B.Sc.’24, M.A.’2S, New 
York Untv.; Supt. of Seh., Billerica, 
Mass., since 1953. 

Goodrich, Ralph W., B S.'32, Untv. of 
N. H. , M A '45, Univ. of Conn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Amherst, Mass , since 1953. 

Goodwin, A. Jerome, B.S.’28, Dartmouth 
Col.; M A.’35, Columbia Univ. ; Supt. of 
Sch , Agawam, Mass., since 1950. 

Gores, Harold B., B.S.’31, State Tchrs. 
Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; M.Ed.’38, Har- 
vard. Univ ; Supt. of Newton Sch , New- 
tonvllle, Mass., since 1949 
Gossard, Arthur Paul, A B.’21, Ohio State 
Univ , M A.'26, Ph D '40, Univ of Chi- 
cago, Supt. of Sch., Quincy, Mass, since 
1944. 

Gotschall, John H., Ed.D *42, Harvard 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Auburn, Mass 
Goward, Paul F.. B.S/16, Dartmouth Col ; 
Bus. Mgr , School Arts Magazine, Wor- 
cester, Mass., since 1925. 

Grandy, L. Munto. B S ’30, Norwich Univ.; 
M Ed 41, Bates Col., Supt. of Sch., 
Gloucester, Mass., since 1952. 

Grant, Francis V., B.S’21, Colgate Univ.; 
1922 °* ^ Ch " Williamstown, Mass., since 

Greenman Richard Baker, A.B.-27. Harvard 
Univ. Ed.M. 39, Boston Univ.; Supt. of 
hch, Swansea, Mass, since 1946. 

Gross, Calvin E., A.B.’40, Univ. of Calif, at 
Los Angeles; M.S. in Ed.’47. Univ, of 
Mas's 1 *' 0 Cahf-; Supt * of Sch - Weston, 
Grout, M. A., Asst. Mgr., Holden Patent 
1927.° C °‘’ Sprin 8 fi «M. Mass, since 

H? 4l y, C^, en "7 a -B '15 A.M.'22. LL.D. 

1 the o Holy Cross, Ed.M '25, 

Sin' M d U " JV - : ^n Pt - ° f Pub - Seh » 

ton, Mass . since 1948. 

H FiM C 'v?°H A.B/20, Tufts Col.; 

EdM 21, Harvard Univ; Supt. of Sch. 
Arlington, Mass., since 1942. 

Boston Univ., Supt. of Sch Union 11 
Shelburne Falls. Mass . since 1951 
Handy. Everett L , B.S.'34 Bostnti tt«:„ . 
Ed.M.'JB, Ed D.’45. Harvard Univ.; Supt'. 
of Sch., Duxbury, Mass , since 1950. 
Harriman, Edwin J , B.S '21 M w ■*« 

uSSf-g 

Harvard, Mass . since 1952. 

H c7o» , M W«’ f r h B -' 30 : Col. of the Holy 
«7 M i. S ’ 36 V. Un ' v - o£ Ml «-: Supt. of 
Sch, Woburn, Mass , since 1945. 

Hawkes, Franklin Powers. A.B.’17, Am- 
herst Col.; A M.‘21, Ph D.'27 Bn«Mn 
Univ.; Dir., Fair Educ. Practices. State 
Dept, of Educ , Boston, Mass., since 1950 
H t?EM dW ,? rd C - Ph-B.’OS Brown Univ.;' 
M.Ed. 34 Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch . 
Orange, Mass , since 1929. 

Hendcrshot, John B., B S. in Ed/30 EdM 
’33, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch.,’ Wake- 
field, Mass. 

Hendricks, Archie E., Ph.D.’49, Univ of 
Chicago, As si Supt. of Sch., Brookline 
Mass , since 1953. ’ 


Herhhy, J. Frank, A.B.’28. Boston Col.; 
Ed.M. ’34, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Chelsea, Mass, since 1942. 


Herman, Beaumont A., A.B.‘30, A.M/31, 
Harvard Univ.; Ph.D.’37, Boston Col.; 
Supt., Northbridge Sch., Whitmsville. 
Mass., since 1948. 

Herrschaft, Howard G., A.B. ’23, Eastern 
Nazarene Col.; M.A.’34, New York Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Longmeadow, Mass , since 
1948. 

Hetherman, Patrick J., B.S. ’29, Lowell Tex- 
tile Inst.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Lowell. 
Mass., since 1947. 

Higgins, J. Henry, A.B.’21, Boston Col.; 
LL.B.’26, Suffolk Univ.; M.A/32. Boston 
Col. ; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Peabody, Mass , 
since 1946. 

Hill. Allen J., B.A/27, Brigham Young 
Univ.; M.A.’28, Tchts. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Dalton, Mass., since 
1942. 

Hilyard, Harry Young, M.Ed.’53, Boston 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. East Douglas, Mass, 
since 1947. 

Holloway, George E, Jr., Litt.B.’29. M ^ 
’33, Rutgers Univ.; Center for Field 
Studies, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass., 
since 1953. 

Holm, Lewis N., A.B.’28, Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary Col.; M.S. ’36, Mich. State Col, 
Pres., Atlantic Union Col., South Lan- 
caster, Mass , since 1948. 

Holmes, Chester W-, S.B.’IS. Ed M.*24, 
Harvard Umv.; Ed.D.’36. George Wash- 
ington Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Malden, 
Mass., since 1946. 

Hooper, Bertrand, B.S.’30, Boston Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Medford, Mass , since 1952. 
Hoyt. Herbert E., A.B.’31, M.A.’38. Bates 
Col.; Supt. of Sch. Union 19, Harwich, 
Mass, since 1947. 

Huff, Eleanor L., B.S.Ed.’43. Tchrs. Col . 
Framingham, Mass.; Ed.M.’50, Harvard 
Grad. Sch. of Educ; Asst Dir , Tchr. 
Training, Lesley Col., Cambridge, Mass , 
since 1951. 

Hunt, Albert F., Jr., Ph.B.’26, Brown Univ.: 
M.A.‘38, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bridgewater, Mass., since 1940. 

Hunt, Herold C , A.B.’23, A.M/27, Univ. of 
Mich.; Ed.D. ’40, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Pres., American Assn, of Sen. 
Admin., 1947-48; Prof, of Educ., Charles 
William Eliot Chair, Grad. Sch. of Educ., 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass, since 
1953. 

Ireland, Everett W., B S.’ll. Tufts Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Somerville, Mass., since 
1928. 

Jarvis, Robert J., B S.’37. M.A.’40. Tufts 

Col ; Supt. of Sch., East Longmeadow, 

Mass., since 1953. 

Jeffords, H. Morton, A.B/14. Syracuse 
Univ.; A.M.’32. New York Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch , Chelmsford. Mass , since 1947. 
Johndroe, M. Elizabeth, B A.*36. Wellesley 
Col.; Prin., House in the Pines, Norton, 
Mass., since 1948. 

Johnson, Carroll F.. A.B.’35, Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga; M.S. in Ed. '40, Univ. of Ga.f 
M.A.’47, Ed.D.'SO, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Fitchburg, Mass., 
since 1953. 

Johnston, Ida M., Instr. in Educ.. Boston 
Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Jones. Arthur C . M.Ed.’38, Boston Univ.: 
Supt. of Sch., Walpole. Mass., since 193L 
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Boston, Mass., since 1942. 

Sch., Sharon, Mass., since 1950. 

Richter, Chari,, ’^‘Tup? oi 

Kewt"’p5b°. ! S"h„ Newtonville. Mara., 
since 1944. . 

Cohasset, Mass., since 1942. 

R Bos?on Uriv.f lup^’o^Scff'Weitboro: 
Mass., since 1949. 

Si 1 ft £NSS 

Mass., since 1947. 

Dighton, Mass., since 1943. 

Rore, Carleton F„ B.8.E.W. S«.« Tctan 

Mass., since 1951. . 

R< of S ' Massf; * Supt! o®’ Jruro.^oWncetovm 
and Wellfleet Sch. Union 17. Provi 
town, Mass., since 1949. . 

R s"p.. P o. cy sk 

Mass., since 1943. 

Rowell, Edwin W.. A.B/29. Ed I.M. 34. K*r- 
vard Univ. ! Supt.. Sch. Union 1. »»“ 
winsville, Mass. 

Union 41, Millis. Mass. 

*«• Sr,f i?!i‘ 

Ph.D.’50, Univ. oi Ottawa; Supt. o! sen., 
Pittsfield, Mass., since 19H- 

since 1950. _ 

Sargent, Cyril G., A.B.’33, M- A. 36. p ir 

Univ.; Ed.D.MS Harvard Univ., Prof. 
&**&& F i5’. d ru S .’,d ‘ UnW.f Csmiridge. 
Mass., since 1949. 

Sa.it., Robert F-B.Ed.MS State Tehev 

since 1952. . . 

Scanlon. Edward J.» A.B.*1S. Co • y j . 
Holy Cross; Ed.M.35. Poston um .. 
Pres.. State Tchrs. Col.. Westfield. 
since 19J8. _ 

Seott, Walter E-. B.S.'2S. 

Univ.; Supt. of Tant.squi , Regional o 
Sturbridge, Mass., since 1933. 

Sttibutr, liar.,, B„ B.SMO. Star. Jc»n. 
Col. (M.ine)i M.EdMl. Univ. »l MJ“£; 
Supt. ot Sth.. Watahatn. Maaa.. 

1952. 


Sstlig. George Arthur. Ph-B-'^-* gu'ptV'ef 
C«L; M.A/37. Columbia Univ.. SUP'- 
Sch. Union 49. Webster, Msss.. » lnce 
S.rvlss, Trevor K- PKB.*2J. Untv. of cn - Th 
(ago; M.A.-49. Northwestern Usir-. * *• - • 

ter in Chief. 1>. C. Heath snd Co^ **»•' 

14 tit, since 1953. 
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Sherman, ^’ukivY; Met^ScS 

■ t^f &S“ dV Milton Bradley 
Co, Springfield, Mass., since 1953. 

Simpson, Alfred B'.tjr A B..,3 Ped DM . 

U„ r ?v, U Camhrid P e e:Ma„„ since 19«. 

Singleton, < r arlt °n JM Educ.', Bos- 

Rrown Univ.; * ^ >nd 

Pr"„!”co»n«SSd”; Bern. Sch.. Newton. 
Mass., since 1953. 

Sm c R f-. - 

S °„T S South"em Berkshire Sch. Union .2, 

Sheffield, Mass. 

Souder, Rexford S., ®'. S V 3 ^ . 37 ‘ Ed.D.*41, 
Tchrs. Col., Glassboro; A.M. 37. | of 

I|”un C ion & Wailand. M*»- since 

SP S" e 'Vi'7e“e‘” H E cu e Mo E n ,, Miffl'fn rV t!= d . 

S, a h M? 2 »fH?ry. A dVn]v.; Supt. oi Sch., 
Lynn. Mass., Since 1915. 

Stratton, M. Horcrosa, Jjg 

State Tchrs. Col., FltcnonjS Div . 
it. < Bine Boston. 

garM*’* „„ 

Sullivan. Mary T- . B^BM. ^D.' A [ 

ISSTs.K’SS^ft. Mass.! since 191». 

Sweatt, Chester V.. B-S- Reserve Univ.; 
Sup,. il Sc“, Unlon =2. Vineyard Haven. 

Swlekef* B, 

of sen.. . _ ... northeastern 

T Unit!; stpu^r Sch. UM^t. Dover. 
•If. Horthrastero vm - cf seh- 

“Sffii’- uxr .%«•■> »<-«•«• 

Um. sin<* !***■ 


*"* * * , *. «,« T) S.*2T. Boeton 


Mas.. s> 
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Morgan, Jesse J., B.S. '26, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed M.’34, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Saugus, Mass., since 1951. 

Morrill, Radcliffe, A.B/28, St. Stephen’s 
Col.; Ed.M.’39, Harvard Univ. ; Supt. of 
Sch., Concord, Mass., since 1950. 

Mott, Arthur J, A.B.T6, Middlebury Col.; 
A.M.'27, Brown Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
North Attleboro, Mass., since 1949. 
Murphy, Helen A., B. S. in Ed.’39, M.A.’40, 
Ed.D.'43, Boston Univ.; Prof, of Educ., 
Dir, of Elem. Educ., Boston Univ., Bos- 
ton, Mass 

Nelson, Edwin A., B.S.’35, Ed.M.’40, Bos- 
ton Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Brockton, Mass., 
since 1942. 

Nelson, Milton H., B.S. in Ed.’36, M.Ed.’47, 
Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Nahant, 
Mass., since 1949. 

Nesmith, R. A , B.A.’2I, Union Col. (Nebr.) ; 
Educ. Secy., Atlantic Union Conference 
of Seventh Day Adventists, South Lan- 
caster, Mass., since 1947. 

Newman, Derwood A., B.S '22, Univ. of 
NH«; Ed.M.'31, Ed.D,*35, Harvard Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Needham, Mass., since 1944. 
Niven, Henry A., LL.B.’I1, Syracuse Univ.; 
Vicepres, L. G. Balfour Co., Attleboro, 
Mass., since 1922. 

N wS\. I $?P er S. A - Ph.B.’30 ( Brown Univ.; 
fcd.M 38, Boston Univ,; Supt. of Sch. 
Newburyport, Mass., since 1946. 

Norton, Harold G., B.S. ’32, Bates Col.; 
fin P ce i°94 4 Si:h- Unlon S1 * Ayer - Mass., 

N Pnl**’ a L lf^ ee « G - AB -’U. Dartmouth 
Col., A.M. 20, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch. Union 52, Norton, Mass . since 1924. 
O’Brien, Francis J., A.B.'ie, A.M.*31. Har- 

1,56. Sch • Ko "'' 

°’Brien. Thomas F., A.B.-31. Ed.M/41. Bos- 

•S.S il.f.'mxT - 01 s "’" 

O'Connor Mary Elizabeth, B.S. in Ed.’25, 
M.E. 25, Boston Univ., Dir., Tchr Tr 
LMley Col , Cambridge, Mass., since 

°Tr 0 h?, e ’ r. a ,' Ph T> W i' B ‘ S - in Ed.’32. State 
-lo C ® rl dgewater. Mass.: M Ed 
• “S s '? n . Graduate Student! 

Harvard Univ. Address: 361 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass, 

°’?°i 0le T»^ !,t:n J ’ B S.Ed.’31. State Tchrs. 
Col., Bridgewater. Mass.; M.Ed.’34, Bos- 
ton Col.; Supt. of Sch,, Somerset Centre, 
Mass., since 1946. *• 

Oulton, Arthur C„ B.S. fn Ed.'36. Mass 
State Tchrs. Col , Fitchburg; Ed.M.’4o’ 
Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Bavlstnn’ 
West Boylston Union, Mass., sincf 
Owen. ^ yraa " B -«. A.B/30. A.M/37. New 
York State Col. for Tchrs., Albany; Sunt 
of Sch., Wellesley, Mass , amee 1949. P 
Padin, Jose, B.S.’07, A.M.’OS, LL.D/3I 
Haverford Col.; Htt.D.'32. Unfv. of 
Puerto Rico; Ped.D.*34. Dartmouth CoL- 
Editor-In-Chief, D. C. Heath and Co' 
Boston, Mass., 1946-53. ’ 

Palmer, James B., B.S.’2l, Ph.D.’30. Cor. 
nell Univ.; Editor-in-Chief, Ginn and Co., 
Boston, Mass., stnce 1936. 

Palmer. John C., A.B.'36, Tufts Col.; 
A.M. T. 42, Harvard Univ.; Dtr. of Guid- 
ance, Pub. Sch., Concord, Mass., since 
1951. 
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Parkman, Francis, A.B/19, A.M/29, PhD. 
'30, Harvard Univ.; Exec. Secy., Natl. 
Council of Independent Sch., Boston, 
Mass., since 1948, 

Pearce, John A. W., B.S/15, Brown Univ.; 
M.Ed.’30, Harvard Univ. ; Prin. of H. S , 
Saugus, Mass., since 1935. 

Pearson, Whitman, B.S.'29, Univ. of Pa-S 
M.S. in Ed.’48, Boston Univ.; Supt. of 
Acton Sch., West Acton, Mass., since 
1948. 

Peck, William R., A.B.’16, M.A.’20, CoL of 
the Holy Cross ; M.A.’30, Tchrs. Col , 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Holyoke, 
Mass., since 1920. 

♦Peebles, James F„ B.S.’31. Ed.M/40, Bos- 
ton Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Union 12, Bourne, 
Mass., since 1927. 

Perry, Henry B., A.B.’39, Clark Univ.; 
Educ. Placement Officer, 308 Bay State 
Rd., Boston 15, Mass., since 1949. 
Perry, Marvin B., A.B.’12, Univ. of G*.S 
Pres., D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. 
Perry, Peter F., M.Ed.MO, Boston Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Westford, Mass., since 
1948. 

Peterson, Carl J., Supt. of Sch., Belcher- 
town, Mass., since 1953. 

Phaneuf, Paul H., A.B/35, Col. of the Holy 
Cross; M.A.’36, Univ. of N.H.: Supt. of 
Sch., Dracut, Mass., since 1947. 

Poole, Roger K., B.S.’32, Tufts Col.: Ed.M. 
'33, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Union 4, 
Northborough, Mass., since 1948. 

Porter, Frederick W., B.S.'14, Tufts Col.S 
Ed.M. '27, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Greenfield, Mass., since 1929. 

Porter, Joseph B., B.S. in Ed.’49, Mass. 
State Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg; M.S. SI. 
Univ. of Mass.; Supt. of Sch., Hadley, 
Mass., since 1952. 

Porter, Richard J., Supt. of Sch., Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Power, Thomas F., A.B.’08, Amherst Col.: 
Supt. of Sch., Worcester, Mass., since 
1943. 

Preston, Kenneth Frank, A.B/24, Cornell 
Univ.; A.M/29, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Great Barrington, Mass., since 
1939. 

Proctor, Ralph W., B.S.’21, Tufts Col.; 
Ed.M. '34, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Braintree, Mass., since 1946, 

Quinn, James P., Jr., B.S.’36, State Tchrs. 
Col., Fitchburg, Mass.; Ed.M.’40, Tufts 
Col.; Dir., Guidance and Placement, Pub. 
Sch, Medford, Mass., since 1951. 

Rand, Harold T., B.S/25, Univ. of N-H-5 
M.Ed.’32, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Melrose, Mass., since 1949. 

Ray, Chester T.. B.S. in Ed.’29, State 
Tchrs. Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; Ed.M. 
40, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Union 
37, Kingston, Mass. 

•Reed, Carroll R., B.A.'06, M.A.T4. Har- 
vard Univ.; L.H.D/35. Carleton Col.! 
Pres., American Assn, of Sch. Admin., 
1940-41; Honorary Life Member, Amer- 
ican Assn, of Sch. Admin. Address: Dun- 
rovin, Orleans, Mass. 

R «ga“. Teresa A.. B.A/25, Boston Univ.l 
M.Ed. 28, Harvard Univ.; Ph.D.’37. Bos- 
ton Col.; Headmaster, Boston Clerical 
Sch. City of Boston Pub. Bus. Sch.. 
Koxbury, Mass., since 1947. 
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Austin, W. L,, A.B/37, M.A/46, MicJi. State 
Col.; Supt. of Wyoming Park Pub. Sch., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., since 1948. 

Averill, Forrest G„ A.B/24, M. A/28, Ed.D. 
’49, Univ. of Mich.; Asst, Supt. of Sch., 
Lansing, Mich., since 1947. 

Ayers, Archie Raymond, B. S/35, Univ. of 
S.C.; M. A/39, Duke Univ.; Ph.D/44, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Pres., 
Detroit Inst, of Tech., Detroit, Mich. 

Ayres, Frank M., A.B/24, M.A/26, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Dundee, Mich., 
since 1924. 


Bacon, (Mrs.) Ruth N., B.S/32, Wayne 
Univ.; M. A/49, Mich. State Co!.; Supt. 
of St. Clair Co. Sch., Port Huron, Mich,, 
since 1951. 

Baker, Raymond K-. A.B/27, Olivet Col.; 
M.A.’41, Wayne Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Auburn Heights, Mich., since 1945. 

Baker, Stuart K., A.B.'32, Central State 
Tchrs. Col. (Mich.); M.A/40, Wayne 
Univ.; Supt. of Troy Twp. Sch. Dist., 
Birmingham, Mich., since 1948. 

Baldwin, Donald C., B.A.'37, Iowa State 
Tchrs. Col , Cedar Falls; M.A/41, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Community Sch., 
Rochester, Mich., since 1950. 

Balmes, Louis Francis, B.A/44, M.A/46, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Camden- 
Frontier Rural Agrl. Sch., Camden, Mich., 
since IS SO. 

Barhitte, Fay E„ B.S/33, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; M.S/51. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Bentley Sch., 
Flint, Mich., since 1946. 

Barnes. John M., A.B/23, A.M.'35, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Flat Rock, Mich., 
Since 1930. 

Barr, Harold F., B.S/48, Western Mich. Col. 
of Educ.; A.M/51, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Sec. Sch. Prin., Romeo, Mich., 
since 1953. 

Barr Ralph w., A .B/37, Western Mich. Col. 
of Educ.; M.A/49, Mich. State Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Comstock, Mich., since 1951. 
Bartlett, Frank, B.S/32, Mich. State Nor- 
"ial Col., Ypsilanti; M.A/41, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt., Twp. Sch., South Lyon, 
Mich., since 1946. 

, A “Stin F., B.S/32, Hillsdale Col.; 
M.A. 38, Univ. of Mich.; Asst. Supt. of 
“«•» Jackson, Mich., since 1952, 

Bates, W. C., B.S/30. Western Mich. Col. 
T duc> ’ Kalamazoo; M. A/39, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Decatur, Mich., 
*mce 1948. 

Robert Maxwell, B.S/39, Univ. of 
S* 1 *?-; M.Ed/53. Wayne Univ - Bus. Mgr. 
of Pub. Sch., Wayne, Mich., since 1945. 
Beach. Richard H., B.S. in Ed/34, Univ. of 
FU.; M.A. in Ed/38, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
nimbla Univ.; Supt., Bangor Twp. Sch., 
«»y City, Mich., since 1952. 

Beach, William J.. B.S/38. Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M. A/47, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Elsie. Mich., since 1951. 
Et i z,e - Kenneth T., A.B/39, Western Mich. 

Kalamazoo; M.A/46. Univ. 
xii Supt. of Sch., Grand Ledge. 

Mien., since 1946. 

Ma^ J„ M. A/32, Univ. of Mich.; 
I94 P 8 Uaton Rapids, Mich., since 

Henry, Member, Bd. of Educ., 
Wyandotte. Mich. 


Berner, C. W., A.B/12, Albion Col.; M.A. 
’26, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Muskegon, Mich., since 1943. 

Bencks, A. Paul, B.S/34, Mass. Inst, of 
Tech.; Sales Dir., H. E. Beyster and 
Assoc., Inc., Detroit, Mich., since 1951. 

Bennett, Roy G., A.B/31, Central Mich. Col. 
of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; M.A/41, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Charlevoix, Mich., 
since 1945. 

Berkhof, William L., A.B/27, Calvin Col.; 
M. A/30, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Berry, James D., A.B/42, M. Ed/47, D.Ed. 
*52, Wayne Univ.; Asst. Prin., McLean 
Sch., Detroit, Mich., since 1952. 

Best, Oakley W., A.B/28, Central Mich. Col. 
of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; M.A/32, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Twp. Sch. Dist. 7, Dear- 
born, Mich., since 1949. 

Bishop, Bernice, A.B/30, Ball State Tchrs. 
Col. (Ind.); M.S/42. Univ. of Wis.; 
Prin. of Jr. H. S., Holland, Mich., since 
1943. 

Bodley, Elwyn J., A.B/30, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col.; M.A. ’45, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 
of Sch., Sturgis, Mich., since 1950. 

Booker, W. R., A.B/16, A. M/26. Ind. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Muskegon Hgts., Mich., 
since 1928. 

Bordine, Kenneth T., B. S/27, Mich. State 
Cok; M.A/37. Univ. of Mich.; Ed.D/4S, 
Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Dir., Div. of 
Tchr. Educ., Central Mich. Col. of Educ., 
Mount Pleasant, Mfch. 


Borgerson, Norman E., M.E/45, Mich, State 
Normal Col.; Asst. Supt., State Dept, of 
Pub. Instr., Lansing, Mich., since 1936. 
Born. Edwin W., Supt. of Sch., Negaunee, 
Mich. 


Borough, James L., B.S/46, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M. S/49, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Mattawan, Mich., since 
1951. 


Bouton, Donald, Bd. of Educ,, Willow Run, 
Mich. 

Bowen. Glenn K., B.S. '50, M.A/53, Wayne 
Univ.; Supt. of Taylor Twp. Sch. Dist., 
Taylor Center, Mich., since 1949. 

Bowers, R. Paul, B. A/19, Grjnnell Col.; 
M.A/48. Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bellevue, Mich., since 1949. 


Boyce, Robert B„ B. S/34, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A/46, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Milwood Sch., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., since 1947. 

Brablec, Carl, B.A/30, Mich. State Normal 
Col., Ypsilanti; M. A/40, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Roseville, Mich. 

Bradfield, Albert L., B. S/35, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo: M.A.MO, Univ. 
of Mich. ; Deputy Ottawa Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Grand Haven, Mich., since 1941. 


Bragg, F. J.. A.B/23, M.A/31, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Otsego, Mich., since 
1949. 


Brainard. Alanson D.. B.S/28, 

Cot.. M.A/35. Ph. D/46, Univ. 
Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of 
Finance. Dearborn, Mich., since 


Midland 
of Nebr.; 
Bus. and 
1948. 


Brake, Charles E-. A B/20. Kalamazoo Col.; 
A. M/39, Univ. of Mich.; Deputy Wayne 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Detroit, Mich., since 
1935. 


Brant, Ralph E., B.A/27, Olivet Col.; M A. 
*32, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Eeorae, 
Mich., since 1943. 
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Tilton, John Philip, A.B/23, Colby Col.; 
Ed.M.’27, Ed.D.'33, Harvard Univ.: Dean, 
Grad. Sch., since 1945 and Provost, since 
1951, Tufts Col., Medford, Mass. 

Tobin, John M., A.B.’19, Boston Col.; LL.B. 
’28, Suffolk Law Sch.; Ed.M.’38, Boston 
Univ. , Supt. of Sch., Cambridge, Mass, 
since 1945. 

Truell, Harold A., B S ’30, Ed M ’35. Univ. 
of N. H. , Supt. of Sch. Union 15, East 
Longmeadow, Mass., 1946-53. 

Turner, F. Sumner, A.B.’24, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed M.’32, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Union 21, Northfield, Mass , since 1948. 
VanderWerf, Lester S., A.B.’31, Hope Col.; 
M A.’38, Tchrs. Cot., Columbia Univ.; 
Ed.D ’51, Syracuse Univ.; Dean, Col. of 
Educ., Northeastern Univ., Boston. Mass , 
since 1953. 

Vorse. Walter J., B.S.Ed.’40. State Tchrs. 
Col., Fitchburg, Mass.; M.Ed. ’48, Boston 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lynnfield, Mass., 
since 1952. 

Vose, James Wilson, A.B.’03, A.M.'29. Wil- 
liams Cot.; Ed M.’28, Harvard Univ. Ad- 
dress- Broadway, South Hanover, Mass. 
Wales, (Mrs.) Alfreda R., B.S. in Ed.‘28, 
S.*?** ,'£, chrs ,-, Col, ® r ‘dgewater, Mass., 
Ed.M 49. Harvard Graduate Sch of 
Educ.; Assoc. Dir. of Tchr. Tr.. Lesley 
Col., Cambridge, Mass., since 1948. 
Warren, Thomas L., B.S. in Ed.’38, State 
Tchrs. Col, Bridgewater, Mass.; M.Ed. 
51, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Union 
25, Charlemont, Mass., since 1948. 

Warren. Worcester, A B.’12, Knox Col • 
A M 2j, State Univ. of Iowa; Ph D.’42, 

Unit U 5w Pr m 0t Sch - Admin - Boston 
Univ., Boston, Mass., since 1943. 

O- U»Iv. of Mo,,.; 

M.Ed. 43, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
Union 32, Huntington, Mass., since 1949 

W T.tV. B S - Slot, 

Tchrs. Col Bridgewater, Mass ; Supt. of 
Sch., Southwick, Mass., since 1952. P 
Welch, Donald T. f B S. in Ed.’35. State 
•47 hf Boston' ,? r . ldeew „ ater * Mass.; Ed M. 

M.”„,ysv. fffi: °‘ s<h ' p, »- 

LL.B.’27, Suffolk Univ.; 
Srh 3 M B ° St0n Co, - ; Supt. of 

Sch., Peabody, Mass., since 1933. 

Wetherell, AUiston C. t A.B ’3n M xm -a. 

ailVSit 1 s » p '- « 

W N o f with * if nvr\ *«•■». 

c "'- >*£ 
Whitehead. John A., B.S. in Ed.'38 M va 

.Vott? M. o r. Univ - : Sup *- of ^ 

Wilcox, Calvin E.. Ed.M/32, Boston Uni. . 

Witliston, Arthur L.. S.B *89, Mass In.. 
MaTs* Ch ' Addfel,: 936 ,,l * h St - Uedhami 

Wingate. Harold C., B.A.’OS, Clark Univ - 
Supt. of ^Marshfield Sch., Egypt, Mu*.* 

Woodbury. E. Davis, B.S.’31. Tufts Col.- 
Ed M '41. Boston Univ.: Supt. ol Sch ’ 
Natick, Mass., since 1942. * 


Woodward, Myrle A., B S- in Ed.’4S. M Ed. 
'46, Boston Univ. Address: Braintree, 
Mass. 

Wright, Stanley W., A.B.’30. M.Ed. '40, 
Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of Sch., West 
Springfield, Mass., since 1950. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co , P.O. Box 
1929, Springfield, Mass. 

J. L. Hammett Co, 290 Main St., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass. 

State Tchrs. Col., Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Standard Electric Time Company, H. W. 
Anzier, Treas., Springfield, Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Ackley, Clark R., B.S.A.’37, Univ. of Mich : 
Professional Archt., Lansing, Mich., since 
1936. 

Alberts, T. L., Elem. Sch. Prin , Lake Shore 
Sch , St. Claire Shores, Mich., since 1953. 
Allen, A. T., Ph.B.’27, Univ. of Chicago; 
M A. ’39, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Breitung 
Twp. Sch , Kingsford, Mich , since 1950. 
AUinder. Allen F., B S.’29, Hillsdale Col.: 
M A/37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, 
Greenville, Mich., since 1948. 

Ambrose, Rell Ation, B.A/28, Mich State 
Normal Col.; M.A/34, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch , Oxford, Mich., since 1942. 
Amundsen, Alfred G , M.A , Univ. of Mich.; 

Supt. of Sch., Marlette, Mich , since 1948. 
Anderson, Lester W., B.A/40, Luther Col.; 
M.A.'47, Ph.D.’50, State Univ. of Iowal 
Consultant, Bur. of Sch. Serv. and Asst 
Prof, in Sch of Educ., Univ. of Mich, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., since 1952. 

Anderson. Milburn P., A.B/26, Kalamaaoo 
Col.; M A.'32, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Royal Oak Twp. Sch. Dist. 7, Berkley. 
Mich., since 1939. 

Anger, Byron F., B.S.*43, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; Master’s'52, Mich. State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Shepherd, Mich., since 
1951. 

Ansel, James O., Ed.D.'49, Tchrs. Col , Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ. 
Western Mich. Col. of Educ., Kalamaioo, 
Mich. 

Appel. Paul H . Asc.Sc.MO, Cleary Col.; B S. 
in Ed. ’50, Wayne Univ.; Supt. of Dear- 
born Twp. Sch., Detroit, Mich , since 
1949. 

Archer, Hubert G., A.B. ’30, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; A M. 38, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt., Paw Paw Tr. Scb., 
Paw Paw, Mich., since 1946. 

Ardis, Evart W., A.B/34, Western Mich. 
Col.; M.A. ’38, Northwestern Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch , East Detroit, Mich., since 1950. 
Aschenbach, Allen D., Bd. of Educ , Fast 
Detroit. Mich. 

Atkinson. Fred M.. B.S.*46. Lawrence Cot.; 
M.A/48. Mich. State Co!.; Supt. of Pub. 
Sch , Manchester, Mich., since 1952. 
Atkinson William N., B.A/2S, Iowa Wes- 
leyan Col.; M.A. ’32. Ph.D ’39. State Univ. 

J owa; Pres.. Jackson Jr, Col.. Jackson, 

Mich., since 1940. 

Auble. Lee F.. A B.’36. Western Mich. Cot. 

M.A.’4 7, Mich. State Col.; Supt. 
1952 SC * > ’" ® err ** n Springs, Mich., since 
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Cowlffis. Robert. BJ. of Edue., Willow Butt. 

cJt'j 1 '' Cecil, B.A/19, Albion Col.: M-Vi 0 ’ 

C u'niv. of Mfeh.; Aset. Supt. of Pub. Seh.. 

Pontiac. Mich., suit 1918- 
Crandell Wanen B.. M.A.'tS Mich State 
c5l.v B.A. ? 42. Adrian Col.; Sopt. of Seh.. 
Perry, Mich., since 1949. 

Crawford, Carroll C.. B.A.'Zd. <-“trt M.eb. 

Col. of Educ., Mt. PI . e . asant i,„h ' s/h ’ 
Univ. of Mich.; Bus. Mgr., Pub. Sch., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., since 1951. 

Crothere. Clarence E„ B.S.’SS, HrU.d.^o 

Col.; M.A/40, Univ. of Mich.; Sup.. 

Sch., Center Line. Mich., since 1951. 

Crouse, M., A.B/31, Central Mich. Col. of 
Educ.; A.M/36, Univ. of Mich., Supt. ot 
Sch., Flushing, Mich., since 1945. 

Crull, Howard D., B.S.’31, Weatern State 
Tchrs Col., Kalamazoo, Mich. , M.A. J/ » 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Port Huron. 
Mich., since 1941. 

Cushman, L. P., M.A/44, Univ. of Mjch-; 

Supt. of Sch, Owosso, Mich., since 1948. 
Dacey, Rosemarie, M.A/40, Wayne Univ.: 
Prim, Estabrook Elem. Sch., Detroit. 
Mich., since 1944. 

Daly. George, A.B/33, Central Mich. Col. 
of Educ.. Mt. Pleasant; M. A. 43, Wayne 
Univ.; Supt., Kearsley Agrl. Sch„ Flint, 
Mich., since 1937. 

Dameton, Vernon. Dir. of EduC., The Edison 
Imt., Greenfield Village, Dearborn, Mreb. 
Davis. Bernard L.. A.B.. and B.S. 20. Tri- 
State Col.; M.A.'31, Univ. of M cb., Supt. 
of Sch., Hillsdale, Mich., since 1929. 

Davis, Ivan S., Supt. of Sch., Gaylord, 
Mich. 

DeHart, William H., A.B’35, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; M.A. 40. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Sparta, 
Mich., since 1943. 

De Jonge. Oliver J., A.B/20. Hope Col.; 
M.A.’38, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Ludington, Mich., since 1945. 

De Jonge, Willard, A.B/30, Hope Col.: 
M.A.M9, Univ. of Mich.; Consultant 
Finance and Child Accounting, State 
Dept, of Pub. Instr., Lansing, Mich., since 
1951. 

Dent, Harold M., B.S/42, M.A.’49, Wavne 

Univ.; Admin. Chmn., Cooperative bn 

gineering Program, Genl. Motors 
Flint, Mich., since 1950. 

Dimond, Stanley E.. A.B/27, J^-A-M, 

*42. Univ. of Mich.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. 
of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., since 19 
Bodge. Frauk E.. . A.B/3C t. Mleh. SaK 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; M.A. 35, y 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Bad A*e, Mich., 
since 1948. 

Donaldson. Elery R.. B.A/20. Lombard Col.; 
M.A. '3 8, Univ. of 1 1U; Supt. of Sen.. 
Watervliet, Mich., since 1946. 

Dondlneau, Arthur, A.B.M4, A.M . 1 5 -U n 'V- 
of Mich.; LL.D.M6. Central Mich. Col. ot 
Educ., Mt. Pleasant: Supt. of Sch.. uc 
trolt, Mich., since 1945. _ 

Donley. Richard C., A.B/32. Western JMich- 
Col.; M.A/4I. Univ. of Mich.; Supt. oi 
Sch., Big Rapids. Mich., since 1953. 


Mich., since 1935. . 

Seh., Erie, Mich., suite W51. 
D =V. E S^;^:' 2 ^ T ^ C Way C »“; 

Univ., Detroit, Mich., since 1925a 
JfS:; lip.! oF d S U c C h'„ Litchfield, Mich., 

Univ ;'' Seh., Pontiac, Mich., 

since 1945. 

Donckel, Orville E., B.S.'ZL M>ch. * ’S 
Col.; M.A. 26 , u “Vi P h lMMl ind 

Sch.! Farmington, Mich., 1939 4J, 
D ^h n ;’ Sip?"! K Twp:Sch. U Pa V ines f - 

SfcaSt. Mich., since 1930 

Edmondson, . James Bartlett^ >2S ^ Univ ’ 


Supt. 

l9 * 6, „ T> c >24 M.A/26, Mich. 

Elliott, Eugene B..B S. 24. M Mich.; 

State Col.; Ph-D. 33, uniy ; H|1 , dtlt 

ftr?;“'£“lK”a, Col., 
Ypjtlauti, »«« ‘ p S « w A.M. 

“STcSSb- U»i4.| Supt. of S=h„ Saul, 
S„. Matte, Ed , . S6 Ohio 

w “- 

M,ch - 

E9 Supt. I of n Oakwood Sch.7KVlama,oo, Mich.. 

B S ’32. We.t.ra Mich. Cel. 

Eyler. Loren R. ,f ' m.A/36. Vbv,. 
S°Mih.; Supt. el Seh.. Catletoe. Mich, 
since 1927. 
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Brautigam, Carl W., A.B/36, Adrian Cot ; 
M.A/41, Univ. of Mich ; Supt. of Sch., 
Belding, Mich., since 1952. 

Brembeck, Cole S., Ph D.’5t, Umv of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch., North Muskegon, Mich., 
since 1951. 

Brendel, Anthony J., B S.'22, Mich. State 
Col.; M. A/43, Univ. of Mich ; Supt. of 
Twp. Unit Sch., Grand Blanc. Mich , since 
1935. 

Brender, Peter E., B.C E.'13, M. in Land- 
scape Arch.’47, Univ. of Mich.; Brender 
and Van Reyendam, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Briggs, Paul W, A B.’34, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.A.'42, Mich State Col ; 
Supt., Pub. Sch., Bay City, Mich, since 
1953. 

Britton, Ernest R., B S.’24, McKendree Col ; 
M. S/33, Univ of 111 ; Ed D.'47, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Mid- 
land, Mich., since 1946. 

Browe, Herman J„ A.B ’ll, M.A.'22, Univ. 
of Mich.; LL B. and J D '24, Detroit Col. 
of Law, LL.D,’37, Univ. of Detroit; 
Deputy Supt. of Sch , Detroit, Mich., 
since 1942. 

Brown, Kenneth Willis, B S.’38, Alma Col ; 
M A. 52. Wayne Univ.; Asst. Oakland Co. 
Supt. of Sch , Pontiac, Mich . since 1949, 
Brundage, Lyle D, A.B.'28, Mich. State 
Col.; M A ’36, Univ, of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch., Morley, Mich , since 1952. 

Bl S n * 1 J«! Leo J., Ph B/37, Jordan Col.; 
P A , 44 . Northern Mich Col. of Educ.; 
M A. 50, Univ. of Mich ; Supt. of Esca- 
1953 Twp ' Sch " G'adstone, Mich , since 

Bl N«;« T i h r l a .° re v 1 f, A B -’ 39 - Mkh. State 
5° 1 V T Y r ilan,,; Supt - o£ Beecher 
Sch , Flint, Mich , since 1924. 

Buffington, Walter, B S/48, Ark. Agrl., 

FVAa-./,? . E “ p '- 01 Sth - 


Mich State Tchrs. Coi , Kalamazoo j'mX 
o£ M *ch. ; Supt. Of Sch, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., since 1949. 


Eu ™ eU -f L '™‘e W ^A’37. Central Wash. 

|5 UC,: Bd D/48, Stanford Univ.; 
Dir. of Educ., Monroe. Mich , since 1953. 

Bu i t M^o We T 1 } D ’> A.B/32, Kalamazoo Col.; 
A.M.49 Umv of Mmh.; Supt. of Sch., 
New Buffalo, Mich , since 1951. 

C <, en,ral Mich. Col. of 
Srh p aSant: ,? Up , t ; Ham Pton Twp. 

Sch. Dist. 3, Essexville, Mich., since 1948. 

Bushong James W, B S/34, Pacific Univ ■ 
M.Ed. 41. Ed.D 53, Univ. of Oregon* Sum' 
of Sch, Grosse Point, Mich, since 1951? 
Cameron, Charles S , B A/37, Kilim..^ 
Col.* M.A'49 Umv of Mich ; Sup "of 
Agr. Sch , Chelsea, Mich , since 1952. 
Campbell, C. G, Pres, and Genl. Mer 
Kewaunee Mfg Co , Adrian, Mich , since 

Campbell, Clyde M ^ Ph.D/42, Northwi 


Campbell, Thomas C , B A/47, Augustan* 
Col (S Dak ) ; M.A '51. Mich. State Col.* 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Clare, Mich., since 
1952, 

Canfield, Charles R, B S '33, Umv. of III. : 
M A/40, Umv. of Mich.; Supt of Sch, 
Dowagiac, Mich., since 1946. 


Canttick, George T.. A.B/14 Adrian Col.; 
M.A/28. Univ. of Mich.; M.Ed. 47, Mich- 
State Normal Col., Ypsilanti; Supt. ef 
Sch, Monroe, Mich., 1932-53 (retired). 
Carlson. Arnold O.. A.B/28 Mkh. State 
Col.; M. A/40, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch., Scottville, Mich., since 1928. 

Carlson, Clemens E.. B.S/40. Northern 

Mich. Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Bessemer 
Twp. Sch. Dist., Ramsay, Mich, since 
1944. 

Carrier, (Mrs.) Albert, Member. Bd. of 
Educ., Van Dyke, Mich. 

Caswell, Gordon G., A.B/38, Western Mkh. 
Col. of Ed.. Kalamazoo; M.A. 43. Untv. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Kalkaska, 
Mich., since 1948. 

Catherman. Russell D.. B.A/25, Alma Col.; 
M.A/43, Wayne Univ.; Prin. of Snow5.cn, 
Dearborn, Mich, since 1951. 

Chambers. Harold S. A.B/22. Manchester 
Col.; A.M/40, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch, Hudsonville, Mkh , since 1953. 
Cherpes, Andrew B, B.S/33. Mkh. State 
Normal Col, Ypsilanti; M * E * 4 °' 

Univ.; Supt, Rural Agrl. Sch, Caledonia. 
Mich. 

Chormann, Chester B„ Pres, Bd. of Educ.. 
Ecorse Twp. Sch. Dist. 8, Wyandotte. 
Mich, since 1941. 

Christian, Percy W, B A/26. Broadview 

Col.; B.S/28, Lewis Inst.; M.A. 29, PhD* 
*35, Northwestern Umv.; P res * .t'™ 
manuel Missionary Col, Berrien Spring . 
Mich. 

Chubb, Malcolm, B.S/41. Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col.; Supt. of Hoover Sch. Dist. 
Flint, Mkh, since 1951. 

Clapp, Wilfred Franklin. B.A/25. Kala- 
mazoo Col.; M. A/37, Umv. of Mich.; Asst* 
Supt, Sch. Organization and Plant, DeP* 
of Pub. Instr, Lansing, Mich, since 
1948. 

Clark. E. L, M.A/27, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 

of Sch, Mt. Morns. Mich, since 1934. 
Clark, Lynn H, A.B/23, Western Mich. Col 
of Educ, Kalamazoo; A.M/40, Univ. of 
Mich.; Kent Co. Supt. of Sch, Rockford. 
Mich. 

Clayton, C. Wesley. B.S/41, Central Mich. 

Col. of, Educ, J&t. Pleasant 

’* " 1948. 


Univ. of Mich.’; Supt. of Twp. Unit Rural 
Sch , North Branch, Mich, since 19 

Coe, Dalton O, B S/46, Mich. State Normal 
Col.; M.A.49, Umv. of Mich.; . Supt. .01 
Twp Sch, Three Oaks, Mich, since 19su. 

Coggins, Charles G, B.S/35, Mich State 
Normal Col, Ypsilanti; M. A/42, Umv. o 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Holly, Mich, since 
1947. 

Collins, Laurentine B, B S/28, M.A/34, 
Tchrs Col, Columbia Umv.; Dir, ” 4 ,," 
Community Relations, Pub. Sch, Detroi , 
Mich , since 1943. 

Coulter, Robert W, B.S/47, Wayne Univ ; 
Supt, Twp. Sch. Dist, Port Huron, Mien , 
since 1949. 

Courtis, Stuart A, Ph.D/24, Univ. of M‘ch ; 
Prof. Emeritus of Educ , Umv. of Mich . 
since 1944. Address: 9110 Dwight Ave , 
Detroit 14, Mich. 

Cousino, Paul Kenneth, A.B/34, M.A/W> 
Umv. of Mich ; Supt of Consol. Sch. Disr- 
1, Warren, Mich , since 1939. 
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Henry, Frank M, A.B_*20, M-A.*53. Witten- 
berg Col.; Supt. of Rawsonville Pub. Scb, 
Ypsilaati, Mich., since 194S. 

Hen sen, K. C., A.B.’2S, Mich. State Normal 
CoL; M-A-'39, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Rural AgrL Sch, Stanton, Mich., since 

ms. 

Hicks. John E, A.B.*45. M.A.M6, Hair, of 
Mich.; Supt. of ScK, Manton, Mich, since 
1951. 

Highland. Everett C, B.S.’29, Alma Col.; 
M-A/3S, Mich. State Col.; Supt. of Scb., 
Homer, Mich., since 1949, 

Hilbert, Russel S, A.B.’29, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ, Kalamazoo; M.A/32. Univ. 
of Micb.; Supt., Bedford Union Pub. Sch., 
Detroit, Mich., since 1948. 

Hobart, Herbert L, Prin, Maire Sch., 
Crosse Point, Mich. 

Holden. Ellsworth B, B.S/23. Mich. State 
Col.; M*A.*34, Columbia Univ.; Educ. 
Consultant. Warren S. Holmes Co.. Archi- 
tects, Lansing, Mich., since 1947. 
Holloway. Hash H, BJL’39, M-A/46, 
Mich. State CoL; Supt, W. K. Kellogg 
Rural Agrl. Sch, Nashville. Mich., since 


Hotmes, Harley W„ A.B.*26, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.. Kalamazoo ; M.A.‘35. Albion 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Marshall, Mich, since 
1929. 

Holnrs, J. £.. A.B.’27, Western Micb. Col. 
of Educ., Kalamazoo; A.M.*35, Univ. of 
Wyo.; Supt. of Sch., Spring Lake, Micb., 
Since 1923. 

Hood, Carl. A.B/24. Mich. State Normal 
Col.; M.A.’ZS. Univ. of Mich.; Prof, of 
Educ.. Mich. State Normal Col., Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., since 1946. 

Hooper. Mary L, M.E.*45, Wayne Univ.; 

Pria^, Robinson Seh, Detroit, Mich. 

Horn. Carl M, B.S/21. D.Ed.‘50, Micb. 
State Col.; M.A/27, Univ. of Mich.; 
Prof, of Educ, Dept, of Guidance. Mich. 
1950* ^* ast Dansing, Mich, since 

Horjt. Walter. M.A.’26. Univ. or Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch.. Three Rivers, Mich., since 
1935. 

Hougen, Leif A„ B.E.*37. Mian. State Tchrs. 
Col.. St. Cloud; M.A/42. Univ. of Mich.; 
Ed.D/47, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of West 
Bloomfield Sch, Keego Harbor. Mich.. 
»inte 1952. 

Howard. Dairy E.. B.S.Mo. Mich. State 
Col, Ypsilanti; M.A.'41. Univ. 
o* Mich.; Genesee Co. Supt. of Sch-. 
Hint. Mich., ainee 1929. 

Huff, Leo W, A.B.-30. M.A.*3S. Univ. of 
»-ich.; Snpt. of Sch, Lincoln Park, Mich . 
*mce 1923. 

Hengerferd. E. J, A.B/3J. Western Mich. 
CoL o! Educ,; M-A/43. Univ. ©J Mich.; 
jupt. of Community Seh, Tekonha. 
aiuee 1948. 

tier 
el 

Mich. 

n«l»va^ Dwight B, B A. *26. M.A/29. Ph.D. 
If. Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Bir- 
Rd=lh**n. Mich, aiace 1942. 

DMster Rat.tU L, B S *32. Mich. State 
Vpsilaeti; A.M *37. Univ. 
£* Supt. of Twp. Sch. Oi*t, 

*iyv-.ovth. Wick, aiace 1911. 


Jacobs, John. A.B.*26. Univ. of Dubuque; 
M-A.’29, Univ. of Mich-; Supt. of Sch, 
Bloomfield Hills. Mich., 194S-53. 
Jacobson, Harold E, A.B.’22, Olivet Col.; 
Prin, West Jr. H. S, Lansing, Mich, 
since 1945. 

Jelsch, John, A.B.*12, Albion Col.; M.A.*27, 
Columbia Univ.; Snpt. of Sch, Iron 
Mountain, Mich, since 1933. 

Jenetna, P. J„ M.S/40, Mich. State Col.; 

Snpt. of Sch, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Jennings, E. J, M .A.‘3_4, Univ. of Mich.; 
Educ. Consultant, Kiugscott Arch, and 
Eagrs, Kalamazoo, Mich, since 1953. 
Jensen, Leo L, M.A.’41, Univ. of Mich.; 

Supt. of Sch., Saline, Mich, since 1943. 
Johnsen, Albert C, B S.*33, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.A.*39, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch, Willow Run, Mich, since 
1952. 


Johnson. Eugene L, B.S/2S. Central Mo. 
Col, Warrensburg; M.A/33, Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich, since 1953. 

Johnson, Harry O, A.B.*29, Northern Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Marquette; M-A.’37, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Livonia Dist. Twp. 
Sch, Plymouth, Mich, since 1944. 

•Jones, Howard Robert. B-S .'33. M.A/36. 
Univ. of Minn.; Ph.D.*40, Yale Univ.; 
Prof, of Sch. Admin, Sch. of Educ, Univ. 
of Mich, Ann Arbor. Mich, since 1951. 


Kaechele. Arthur A, A.B.*28, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ, Kalamazoo: M.A/37, North- 
western Univ. ; Supt. of Sch, Allegan. 
Mich, since 1939. 


Kahl. Harris A, B.S.’J2. Mich. State Col.; 
M.A.M7, Univ. of Mich-; Supt. of Twp. 
Sch, Rudyard. Mich, since 1945. 


Kaufman. Jennie M, M.A.*39. Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Ottawa Co. Sch, Grand 
Haven, Micb, since 1947. 


Kanlitz, Dale E, B.S.*43, M-A.’Sl, Mich. 
State Col.; Supt, Summerfield Twp. Sch, 
Petersburg, Mich, since 1952. 

Keieher, R. Frederic, B.S.’JO. Western 
Mich. Col. of Educ.; M.S.M6. Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Michigan Center, 
Mich, since 1939. 


Kennedy, Ernest Dale. A.B.31, Central 
Mich. Col. of Educ.: M.A/3S. Um*. of 
Mich.; Asst. Esec. Secy, Mich. Educ. 
Assn, Lansing, Mich, since 1950. 

King. Dorothea C, M.A.*39, Wayne Uni*.; 
Prin. of MaeDowelt Elem. Sch, Detroit. 
Micb, since 1942. 


King. Fred M, Mfr, Market Development. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Ccrp, Wyandotte. 

Mich 


King, Kenneth S, M.A/43. Wayne Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch, Algonae, Mich, ainc* 1947. 
Ktredca. John W- M-A/49. Univ. of Mich ; 
prin. of II. S , Napolecn. Mich. 


Clem. Robert F, B S *41, Mich. 
Normal Col.. Yrsilictl: Supt, 
Grand Rands. Mich, aiace 


State 

Rogers 

1949 


KU inert. Erwtn J, A B *32. Mich State 
Normal Col, Yp»i!»=ti. A W '33. Univ of 
Mich . Supt. of Sch, Rockford. Mlrh . 
nice 1945 


Kolhoff. {Mr* ) Lloyd. Secy, Bd. ef EJjc, 
Berrien Srt‘ B 3*- Mich. 
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Fausey, Dale C , A.B ’27, Western Mich. Col. 
of Educ.; M.A. '35, Mich. State Col ; 
Supt. of Sch , Hudson, Mich., since 1951. 

Fetherston, Roy, B A ‘23, Beloit Col.; 
M.A.’32, Umv of Iowa, Supt., East Grand 
Rapids Sch , Grand Rapids, Mich., since 
1949. 

Firestone, Harry P., M.A ‘41, Umv. of 
Mich.; Supt., Rural Agrl. Sch , Ida, Mich., 
since 1943 

Fischer, Fred C., LL B.'20, Hamilton Col. 
of Law; A B '21, M.Ed/40 (Hon.), Mich. 
State Normal Col, Ypsilanti; M A.’30, 
Umv. of Mich ; D.Sc/48 (Hon.), Wayne 
Umv.; Co Supt of Sch., Detroit, Mich., 
since 1935 

Formsma, Russell W., A B.'31, M.A/32, 
Umv. of Mich , Supt. of Kelloggsville 
Sch , Grand Rapids, Mich., since 1950. 

Frost, C. A.. A.B.‘33, Western Mich. Col. of 
Educ., Kalamazoo, M.A.’38, Umv, of 
Mich; Supt, Oakleigh Jr. H.S , Grand 
Rapids, Mich., since 1928. 


Fry, Lloyd C, B S.’29, Western Mich. Col. 
of Educ.. Kalamazoo; M.A/42, Univ. of 
Mich., Dist Supt. of Sch., Godfrey-Lee 

1944 ®‘ st- Grand Rapids, Mich, since 

Garber V. E , B.A.’35, Emmanuel Mission- 
ary Col , M A. 44, Mich. State Col.; Prm , 
Adelphian Academy, Holly, Mich., since 

1945 

0e .« I S r l.« H , e , nry - B A '30, Adrian Col.; 
M A. 39, Umv. of Mich ; Supt. of Sch., 
Morenci, Mich., since 1942. 

Gelston, W. L , A.B '39, Alma Col.; M.A.*49, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Farwell. 
Mich , since 1952. 


G< Mich Eld ° n C ’’ Supt ‘ of ScI ' - ’ Hamtramck, 

° „ A B -’ 30 - Ri0 Grande 

e u’ ii A - 43 > Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch , Monroe, Mich , since 1953. 

Gormck Frank J B S ‘32, Western Mich. 

l « E « U Sr ! ^ A , 41 ’ Unl v. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Hickory Corners, Mich 
since 1952. 

p “ b - s,h - 

Grambau, Harry G , M.A.'3g, Umv of Mich.; 
Supt of Sch, Rogers City, Mich, sinci 

Gray Wayne, A.B. '2 3 Mich State Normal 
Col., Ypsilanti; A M. 38, Univ of Mich • 
Supt. of Sch., Addison, Mich 1929-44' 
and since 1949. 1 

G r * e " e ; L**U« F., A.B '35, Kalamazoo Col; 
M.A. 39, Umv. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch 
Clarkston, Mich., since 1951. "* 

Gregory, Joe H., B.A.‘35, Northern Mich. 
Col. of Educ, Marquette; M.Ed.'48, Wavne 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch.. Harper Woods, 
Mich., since 1947, 


Griffiths, William H„ B.S.’32, Western 
Mich Col. of Educ.; M A.’52, Umv. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Portland, Mich. 
Since 1952. 


Grim, Edgar L., A.B/34, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; M.A. 40, 
Univ. of Mich.; Asst. Supt. of Sch, State 
Dept, of Pub. Instr,, Lansing, Mich., since 
1949. 


Co. Supt. of’ Sch , Monroe, Mich , since 
1946. 

Gucky, Joseph B., B.S/34. Univ. of Chi- 
cago; M.A/43, Umv. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch., Stephenson, Mich., since 1944. 
Gumser. W. W., A.B/17, Hope Col.; A.M. 
‘26, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Lowell. 
Mich., since 1926. 

Haberkorn, C. H., B.A.’37, Harvard Univ.; 
Genl. Mgr., H. E. Beyster & Associates, 
Inc., Arch. & Engineers, Detroit, Mich, 
since 1951. 

Hackmuth, B. T., B.S.*29. Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Comstock 
Park, Mich., since 1942. 

Haisley, Otto W., M.A.'17._Cotumbia Univ.; 


Educ. Consultant, ‘Watling, Lerchen and 
Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., since 1953. 

Haley. Nelle, B.S/21. A.M.‘28, Tchrs. Col . 
Columbia Umv.; M.Ed/44. Mich. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; Dir. of Elem. 
Educ., Saginaw, Mich, since 1921. 

Hall, Fred W. H„ B.A.‘33, Jamestown Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Hart. Mich., since 1948. 

Hamilton, Ray H.. A.B/26, Olivet Col 5 
M.A.*39. Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Coro- 
munity Sch , Coleman, Mich , since 195Z- 

Hampton, W.G., B.S.’45, Northern Mich. 

Col. of Educ., Marquette; A.M. 51, Umv. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch , Beaverton, Mich, 
since 1950. 

Hanks, N. A. M.A.‘32. Univ. of Mich! 
Supt. of Sch, Marysville, Mich, since 
1928. 

Hansen, Harold O., A.B ‘28, Mjeh. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; A.M. 41, Uni • 
of Mich.; Supt., Huron Valley Sch, Mil- 
ford, Mich., since 1949. 

Hanson, Floyd H„ B S. in Ed. Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Emporia; M.A *" 
Umv. of Kansas; Bd. of Educ., East De- 
troit, Mich 

Hardy, Robert E, B.S.’40, Central Mich 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant: M.A. 46. 
Umv. of Mich.; Supt., Rural Agrl. t>en„ 
Fruitport, Mich , since 1946. 

Harper. R. W.. A.B/22, Albion Col.: M A 
■37, Umv. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Delton. 
Mich. 

Harrington, H L , A.B.’15, M.A.’20, Ph.D 
‘30, Umv. of Mich.; First Asst. Supt. 0t 
Sch , Detroit, Mich., since 1942. 

Harris, William C , A B.’29. Mich .State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; M.E’43, Wayne 
Umv., Supt. of Sch. Dist. 9, Ecorse TWP- 
Allen Park, Mich , since 1946. 

Hawley, William B, A B.’38. M A *47. 
Wayne Univ ; Dir. of Voc. Educ., Mich 
State Col., East Lansing, Mich , *'" ce 
1953. 

Hazel, Floyd M , B.S.’22, Mich. State Col.; 
M.A.’26, Umv. of Mich.; Supt, LakevieW 
Consol. Sch., Battle Creek, Mich., since 
1922. 

Hellenga, Robert Dean, A B/47, Western 
Mich. Col of Educ ; M A.’SO, Uniy. ol 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Ravenna, Mich, 
since 1951. 

Henderson, Gerald T., Asst.' Prin. of Jeffer- 
son Elem. Sch , Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Manley, Frank James, B.S-’ 3 °. M.E/37, 
Mich. State Normal Col., Yuliana, 
M.A/46, Univ. of Mich.; Dir.. Mott Foun 

since 1950. . . 

Martin, Stephen James, A.B/23, Hillsdale 
Col.; M.A.'41, Univ. of Mich., Supt. 

Sch., Evart, Mich., since 1929- 
Matteson. James A.. Diploma .^^Centrai 
Mich. Col. of Educ.; Supt- o E Twp. Sch., 
Frankenmuth, Mich., since 1950. 

Medler, Hugh W., B.S.'M. “ ic *V _£*** 
Normal Col.. Ypsilanti; M.A. 41. Univ . V 
Mich.; Supt., Atherton Agr. Sch., hunt, 
Mich., since 1944. 

Messenger, Howard R., B.S.’47, Mich. Sta e 
Normal Col.; M.S.’SO, Univ. of Mich.. 
Supt. of Sch., Linden, Mich., since 195Z. 
Meyering, Corneil, A.B., B.S. 39. 

Mich. Col. of Educ.. Kalamasoo Supt.. 
Maple Grove Sch., Muskegon, Mich., since 
1939. , ,, . 

Michelson. E. S.. M.A/47. Univ. of Mich. ^ 

Research and Planning Consultant, ua 

field Sch., Wyandotte, Mich., since 1950. 

MUk, Reynold E.. A.B. *35, Central Mich. 

Col. of Educ.; M.A/40 Univ. of Mmh., 
Supt. of Tawas Area Sch., East Taw 
Mich., since 1953. . 

Miller. Chester F- A.B/07. A-M. 09. 

*28. McKendree Col.; A.M.1S. T-ehrs. vo . 
Columbia Univ.; LL.D.*37. Alma Col 
Supt. o! Sch., Saginaw, Mich.. *» nce 
1927. 

Miller, Elmer H., B.A.*44, M.A-J45. Ed.D. 

*52, Wayne Univ.; . Mathematics Tchr., 

Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich., since m*. 
and Special Instr., Wayne Untv.. Detroit, 
Mich., since 1948. 

Miller, Ralph Harvey, B.S.*32. Mich. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; M.S.. P-H-38. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Capac. 
Mich., since 1949. 

Milligan, Jack. A.B.*26, Wayne Univ.; A.m. 

*29, Univ. of Mich.; Chief of Bus. Educ.. 
State Dept, of Pub. Instr.. Lansing. Mien., 
since 1937. . 

Mill*. Leonard D., B.S/38, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ.. Mt. Pleasant: M.A.«, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Caro, 
Mich,, since 1947. mT 

Miner, Roscoe C.. B.S/39. Mich. State Nor- 
ms! Col.; M.A.*46. Univ. of Mich. , Supt- 
o! Godwin Heights Pub. Sch.. Grana 
Rapid*. Mich., since 1953. 

Mitchell, S. C.. A.B/16. Mich., State Normal 
Col.; A.M/33, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch.. Benton Harbor, Mich., since 19-3. 
Mohr, Lloyd C., B.S.M6, Adrian Col.: M.A. 
‘22. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.: Supt. o! 
Sch., South Haven. Mich., since 19-0. 
Morrison, (Mrs.) Helen L- B.S.'Jl. Wsyne 
Univ.; Member and Treat.. Bd. of Educ.. 
Melvlndale, Mich., since 1951. 

Metier. Estl E.. A.B.*30. Hope CoJ.; M.S. 
*3T. Univ. of Mich.; Dean of Prof. Educ.. 
Mich. State Normal Col- Ypsilanti. Mich- 
state 1932, 

Mom*. Clark. B.S.*29. Western Mich. Col. 
«f Educ.: M.A, *42. Univ. of Mich.: Supt. 
of Sch- Charlotte. Mich., since 1949- 

W Mith! 4 ' Doa * Mcf ** lto,el Su,ler * D,uolt * 


Munn. John S., B.S.*36, Mich. State Col.*, 
M.S.*39. Univ. of Mich. ; Supt. of Pub. 
Sch- Fowlerville, Mich., since 1948. 

M unroe, Willi.™ D., « 

Mich.; Supt. of Rural Agrl. ben.. wnue 
hall, Mich- since 1950. 

Mun.h.w, Carroll, A B.-37. C.lvln Col.: 
M.A.’41, Univ. of Mich., Supt. of 5>ch- 
River Rouge, Mich- since 1951. 

Muneon. Eva, B.S.'35, Oniv.: Prim. 

Van Zile Sch- Detroit, Mich- since 

chg‘ V of 0 Bu^! C Hightand Part, Mich- since 

Haalett, Mich., since 1948. 

Murray. Elieab.th A„ B.S/41, Western 
Mich.' Col. of Educ.:. Member of Sch. Bd.. 
Wyandotte, Mich., since 1951. 

W B ^o.Vo-Swe^ruSs!:; 

Ed D.*42 d ”d Univ.’; Supt. of Sch- Flint. 
Mich- since 1952. 

.T . rT-rVrrt R B.A/31, Union Col. 

N m°.br ■>< Nebr.: Supt.. 

Mich. Conference of Advent- 

ists, Lansing, Mich- since 1949. 

Supt- of Sch- Calumet. Mich- since 1952. 

Ovid, Mich- since 1952. 

Adventists, Berri.n Sprints. Mich., since 

N««e’l. BU.S.U 

ISpr if^enniieM Air.'Sch.. Bat.le Creek, 


Mich., since 1952. 

Hiebol.,. EVnuN 

g;:;- Pit. oi Educ. Admin W.yne 
BSSv.. Detroit. Mich., .lore 1953. 

ton* Sc*h., Detroit, with. sine. ««• 

N Va‘-« G Mi''" S ul. efiftotrt SehV. 
Reed City, Mich- since 1943. 

, i „ PhD *42. Univ. of Chicago: 

"2® 6S?££$s: ® 

S& 

lard. Mich., aince 1945. 

» » «t e •♦A Mich. State Cal.. 
° r .V* , - 4 ?' U t fiir B of Vieh.: Supt. of Sch.. 
lioMagic MUh- .l-c. 19 *. 
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T.hr, C.hf cShtEbU Un,«. ; D.P.h.igl 
Sci *48 Unit, o! Palermo; Assoc. State 
lupt of Pub. Instr.. Lansing. Mich.. 
since 1947. 

Koppin, Paul G, Jr. Tree, Bd. oi Educ.. 
East Detroit, Mich. 

"SU-K JWK& Bff. iJSk 

K ?:ss;, S5STn?s. Sft'Si; 

Pittsfield Sch. Dist. 9. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
since 1947. 

Krug, Marguerite Charlotte, B.S. ’29, M.A. 
•3?, Wayne Univ.;.Prin , Elem.Sch. 2270 
Leslie Ave., Detroit, Mich , since 1933. 
Kuhn, Florence E„ B.S/29, MS .’35. Wayne 
Univ.; Asst. Supt of Sch, Detroit, Mich, 
i.-h l H. B.S.’22, Stout Inst.; M.A.’ 32. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Hastings. 
Mich., since 1953. 

I amb T N , B.S.’25, Ind State Normal 
L Sch!; B.A.’28, Goshen Col.; M A 31, Untv. 
of Mich ; Supt , Bendle Sch. Dist., Flint, 
Mich, since 1937. 

Lcuicr, Peter A.. "li 

Col of Educ.; Supt. of Sch, Climax, 
Mich., since 1953. 

Lancaster, E.rt H, BSddJ, Adrian Col.; 
M.A/40, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, 
St. Johns, Mich., since 1952, 

Lane, Edward M., B.C.Sc.’25. Univ. of De- 
1; Secy, and Bus. Mgr., Bd. of Educ., 


troit; secy, ana bus. met., 

Detroit, Mich , since 1939. 

Latchaw, L. H, B S '29, Mich. State Col.; 
M A.'41, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Sand Creek, Mich., since 1946. 

Leach, Kent W, A.B.'37, M.A.’38, Oberlm 
Col.; Ph.D.’52, Western Reserve Univ.; 
Asst. Dir , Bureau of Sch. Serv.. and Asst. 
Prof, in Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Mich.. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


Leaver, C. B., Life Diploma'22. Western 
Mich. Col. ; Supt. of Sch , Kent City, 
Mich , since 1926. 

LeCronier, Russell, A B.’23, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Mt Pleasant. A M. 35, 
Univ of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich. 

LeFevre, Harold E., A.B.’35, Mich. State 
Normal Col., Normal; M.A.’41. Wayne 
Univ., Supt, Macomb Co. Sch, Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 

Lemmer, John A., Ph B.’18, Univ. of Notre 
Dame; M.A ’25, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch., Escanaba, Mich., since 1935. 

Leonard, Clarence E., B.S.’28, Western 

Mich. Col. of Educ.; M.A/31, Univ. of 
Mich.; Co Supt. of Sch. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., since 1947. 

Letsmger, Kenneth Leo, A.B/23, Wabash 
Col.; M.A.’32, Univ. of III.: Supt. of 
Sch., Dexter, Mich., since 1948. 

Lewis, (Mrs.) Florence M., B.S. in Ed.*40, 
Southeast Mo. State Col; AM. '51, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt., Level Park Sch., Battle 
Creek, Mich., since 1950. 

Lewis, James A., B.S.’34, Central State 
Tchrs. Col. Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; M.A/38, 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Dearborn, 
Mich., since 1948. 

Lewis. John W., A.B.’26, Rio Grande Col.; 
M E.’40, Wayne Univ.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., St. Clair Shores, Mich., since 1942. 


lIZoXo'L,. Supt. c, Sch.. Charlotte, 

TSiS&S&SS® 

Rapids. Address: Saranac, Mich. 

Lowry, Chart., 

K’Te., G.;J Rapid,. M.=h 

SINEWS St'' 

well, Mich., since 1941. - 

of Sch., Chesaning, Mich., since 195 
McCall. Harlan R.. A.B/2S . Albion Col.. 

M.A.-38, Univ. of Mich Head oi 

Dept.. Alma Col., Alma, Mic . 

1946. . r rt. 

McCarthy, Julia M.. M.A ’33 Univ of De- 

troit j Supvg. Prm.. Burt hen., 

Mich. _ 

McCormick, George N-, A.B. 36, { 

Mich. Col. of Educ.; M.A. 50. univ. 
Mich.; Supt.. Ecorse Twp. Sch. Disr. 
Wyandotte, Mich., since 1952. 

Me Cully, L. J., B.S.’36, Western Mich. CM. 
Sch^Bay City* M* ch?,' since 1943. 

Me oF°Mlch:; Mich ; 

since 1951. . 

McGee, D. Reed, B S.*S|. MI*. State Col.. 

M.A/45, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. o» » 
zonia Consol. Sch., Benxonia. Mich., sm 
1948. 


McHugh. (Mrs.) Evelyn C., Bd. of Educ., 
East Detroit, Mich. 

McIntosh. Walter L„ B.S.'M, Crated 

Col. oi Educ., Mt. BiBBlJ “'seh. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Twp. 

Marion, Mich., since 1949. 

McLeary. Ralph D , B.S.'M, M.A. 30. CMbJ 
Col.; Ed.D/53, Harvard Univ.. Sup 
Sch., Jackson, Mich., since 1933. 

McMullan, Lloyd, B.A/48, Mich. 5« 
Normal Col.; Supt., Sumpter Twp. 
Belleville, Mich., since 1950. 

McPhilimy, Robert W., B S.’33, a Q ( 

Tchrs. Col., Indiana; M.S. 41. unw- 
Mich ; Prin. of Woodrufi Sch . Wy 
dotte, Mich , since 1952. 

MacDonald, C. E.. M.A ’42. Univ. of Mich ; 

Supt. of Sch, East Lansing, Mien. 
MacDonald, George, A. B.’34, Western 
Tchrs. Col., Kalamazoo, Mich., M.A “ 
Univ. of Mich ; Supt. of Sch . Parchm 
Kalamazoo, Mich., since 1936. _ 

MacNaughton, Orison A , M - A-'30> U m^h., 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Howard City, Mic"-» 
since 1924. 

MacNeil, W. T., M.A.’40. Univ. of »»«;• 
Supt. of Sch., Munising, Mich, 

1951. . 

Madison. Frederick D-, Wayne Oa an 
Bank Bldg., Royal Oak. Mich, 
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Manley, Frank lames, B S- M.E. 
Mich. State Normal Col., Ypstianti. 
M.A/46. Univ. ol Mith.l Dtr.. Mott Fo»n 

Snpt. tl of^Sch. r , a Flint, In M e ich.^sin« 1 ^9I^. SSt 

since 1950. . , 

Martin, Stephen James, A - B -.' 22 \ 

Col.; M.A.'41, Univ.. of Mich.; Supt. ot 
Sch., Evart, Mich., since 1929. 

Matteson, James A., Diploma ’49. Central 
Mich. Col- of Educ.; Supt. of Twp. Sch.. 
Frankenmuth, Mich., since 1950. 

Medler, Hugh W„ B.S.'33, Mich. State 
Normal Col.. Ypsilanti; M.A. 41.UnW. o 
Mich.; Supt., Atherton Agr. Sch.. fun . 
Mich., since 1944. 

Messenger, Howard R., B.S.’47, Mic - * 

Normal Col.; M.S.’SO, Univ. of M ch.. 
Supt. of Sch., Linden, Mich., since 1952. 
Meyering, Cornell, A.B., B.S. 39, W 

Mich. Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo . Supt., 
Maple Grove Sch., Muskegon, Mich., since 
1939. . ... . . 

Mich el s on, E. S., M.A.’47, Unlv.ofMvch. L 

Research and Plannmg Consultant. o r 

field Sch., Wyandotte, Mich.. » ,n « 

Mick, Reynold E. .. Mich.; 

a°lf E S C wisVea 4 °ScS? l East Tawas, 
Mich., since 1953. . n 

Miller, Chester F., «"i**"Tchrs Col.! 

•28. McKeodre. Col. ; AjM.'IS. Tchrs. uo . 

Columbia Univ.'. LL.D- 37. , al nce 

Supt. ol Sch., Saginaw. Mich.. 

Miller', Elmer H.. B.A.M4, Ed D 

Vs". S- 


’52, Wayne Univ.; 1944. 

Denby H. S.. Detroit, Muftis- Detroit 
and Special Instr., Wayne Univ., ueuo 
Mich., since 1948. c . ,,- 

Miller, Ralph Harvey. B.S/32. Mich. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; M.S.. **£• ; 

Univ. ol Mich. ; Supt. o£ Sch.. t-ap.c 
Mich., since 1949. . « » 

Milligan. Jack, A.B.’26, Wayne Univ. ■ • 

*29, Univ. of Mich.; Chief of B“s. 

State Dept, of Pub. Instr- Lansing, 
since 1937. , 

Mills, Leonard D- B.S.’SS. Centra 
Col. of Educ.. Mt. P lea *, ant s Vh Caro. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Scn- 
Mich., since 1947. . .. «... 

Miner, Eo.eoe C.. B.S.’35. M.ch St.te H 
mil Col.; M.A.-eS. Univ. ol Mien ; 4 
ol Godwin Height, , J* St “" 

Rapids. Mich., since 1953. 

Mitchell, S. C- A.B/16, M«ch. State Normal 
Col.; A.M/33, Univ. M lch Vj_ee 1923. 
Sch.. Benton Harbor, Mich- smce * 

Mehr. Lloyd C„ B.S.- 16 . AdrUn Cl 1 M-Jj 

22. Tchrs. Col- Columbia Untv-, o v 
Sch.. South Haven. Mich- since iv. 

Morrison. (Mrs.) Helen L- Educ.. 

Univ.; Member and Treat- Bd. ot 
Mtlvlndale. Mich- since 1951. 

Metier. Earl E- A.B.*30. "’Educ-! 

•J7 Univ. of Mich.; Dean of Prey M(ch - 
Mich. State Normal Col- Yp*‘l*- 
atse* 1952. , 

Murn*. Clark. B.S.TS. Western Mkh C J. 

Of Educ.; M.A/4I. Univ. ®* 
of Sch.. Charlotte. Mich- ainc* ** • 
Mumford. Don. Mgr.. Hotel Statler. Detro.i. 
Mich. 


Munn, John S- B.S.’36. Mich. State Col.; 
M S ’39, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Pub. 
Sch- Fowlerville, Mich., since 1948. 
Munroe, William D- M.A ; ’42, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Rural Agrl. Sch.. White- 
hall, Mich., since 1950. 

Munshaw, Carroll, A.B.’37. Calvin Col.; 
M.A/41, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
River Rouge, Mich- since 1951. 

Munson. Eva, B.S.’35, Wayne Univ.; Pr in- 
Van Zile Sch- Detroit, Mich- since 1943. 
Murdock, Edward L. B.S/31, Western 
Mich. Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A. 41. 
Univ. of Mich.; Asst. Supt. of Sch. in 
chg. of Bus- Highland Park, Mich- since 
1953. 

Murphy, H. M- A.B.’23, M.A.’27, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt- Haslett Rural Agr. Sch- 
Haslett, Mich- since 1948. 

Murray, Elizabeth A- B.S/4I Western 
Mich. Col. of Educ.; Member of Sch. Bd. t 
Wyandotte, Mich- since 1951. 

Mvers Spencer W- A.B.’27, Hiram Col.; 
^ A M and M.B.A.’30, Northwestern Univ.; 
Ed.D.'42, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch- Flint, 
Mich- since 1952. 

Nelson, Herbert R- B.A.*31, Union Col. 
(Nebr.); M.A.’39, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt.. 
Mich. Conference of Seventh-day Advent- 
ists, Lansing, Mich- since 1949. 

Nelson James K— A.B.’34, Central Mich. 
Co of Educ.; A.M.’44, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch- Calumet, Mich- smce 1952. 
Nelson. Sanford J- B.S.’31, Hillsdale Col.; 
M A/53, Mich. State Col.; Supt. of Sch- 
Ovid. Mich- since 1952. 

W. A- B.A.’25, Union Col.; Educ. 
N Secy.‘, Lake Union Conf- Seventh Day 
Adventists, Berrien Springs, Mich- since 
1947. 

Newell. Russell A- B.S/35. Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.A/49, Mich. State Col.; 
Supt. of Pennfield Agr. Sch- Battle Creek, 
Mich- since 1952. 

Nicholas. Lynn N- B.A/29. Ohio Wesleyan 
N Un°v ; M.A/35. Ph.D.’Sl. Ohio State 

Univ • Prof, of Educ. Admin- Wayne 
Univ!,’ Detroit, Mich- since 1953. 


Nill Louise K- B.A.*29, Wayne Univ.; 
hi A ’34 Univ. of Detroit; Prin- Hamil- 
ton Sch- Detroit. Mich- since 1946. 

Alvin P.» M.A.M7. Univ. of Mich.; 
^ Supt’ of Sch- Imlay City, Mich- since 
1949. 

Godfrey T- B.S.’32. Alma Col.; 
N MJV.* 46 . Mich. State Cot.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Heed City, Mich., since 1948. 

Toy. Ph.D.’4I. Univ. of Chicago; 
N LL-D/4 9, ^ Western Mich. Col. of Educ.; 
Supt. of Sch- Kalamazoo. Mich- since 
1937." 

.. Howard G . A.B/39. Alma CoL; M.A. 
Agrl- Sch.. Battle Creek. Mich., since 
1952. 

since 1932. 

Nvkerk. Glenn A.B.'Jt. Hope Col.; A.M. 
1 m Univ. of Mich.: Supt. of Sch.. Rich. 

,1W NKIh. 

_ 1* R.. It s.’29. Mich. State CoL; 

Univ. of Mich.: Supt. of Sch- 
Montague. MlcfU >»**»■ 
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O’Leary, Edwin John, B.S. in Ed ,M0. M.S. 
in Ed.MS, Univ. of 111-; Supt. of Sch.. 
Garden City, Mich , since 1952. 

Olson, Willard C., B.A/20, M.A/24. Ph.D. 

*26. Univ. of Minn , Dean, Sch. of Educ.. 
Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., since 
1952. 

O’Neill, Stanley P., B.S.’29, Western Mich. 

Col. of Educ.; M.S.’37, Wayne Univ; 

Sch Planning Asst., Dearborn. Mich., 
since 1952. 

Openlander, Stuart L., M.A.'42, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Wayne, Mieh., since 
1947. 

Owen. J. Willis, B.S.’33, Hillsdale Col.; 

M A.’40, Univ. of Mich.; Supt, Twp. 
Sch. Dist 4. Dearborn, Mich. 

Page, John S., A.B/22. M.A.’24, Univ. of 
Mich ; M.A. in Ed.’43, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti; Supt. of Sch.. How- 
ell, Mich., since 1922. 

Park. Charles B., B.S.'25, Mich. State Col.; 

M A. ’35. Univ. of Mich ; Dir. of Special 
Studies, Div. of Field Serv., Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., since 
1953. 

Patterson, Fred W., A B.*3S, Mich. State 
Normal Col., A M '52, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Dryden, Mich., since 1946. 
Patyrak, Stanley, Bd. of Educ., Willow 
Run, Mich. 

Pepper, (Mrs.) Alice N., B S.'35, Mich. 
State Normal Col , M.A. Ml. Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Clayton, Mich, 
since 1951. 

Perry, Dorothy M., D.Ed ’50, Wayne Univ.; 
Prin.. Law Sch , Detroit, Mich., since 
1952. 

Perry, Harold G , B B.A.'51, Detroit Inst, 
of Tech.; Member, Bd. of Educ., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich , since 1952. 

Peterson, Earl E , B.S ’29, Mich. State Col.; 

M A.’37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Rural 
AgTl. Sch , Brooklyn, Mich., since 1950. 
Peterson, George E , A B.’30, Mich State 
Normal Col , Ypsilanti; M A. '38. Univ. of 
Mich., Supt. of Sch, Fenton, Mich. 
Peterson, W. C., B S '36, Northern Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.Ed.'42, Univ. _ of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ishpeming, Mich., since 
19S2 

Petzke, Max K , B.A ’34. Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo, M A '43, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Fair Plain Sch., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich , since 1923. 

Pfingst, Ralph A., A.B ’34, Western Mich 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo: M.Ed.’45, 
Wayne Univ., Supt. of Sch., Marine City, 
Mich , since 1944. 

Phillips, A. J.. A.B. *21, Albion Col.; M.A. 
’25, Ph D ’33, Univ. of Mich.; Exec. Secy., 
Mich Educ. Assn., Lansing, Mich , since 
1936. 

Phillips, F. R , M.A/29, Univ. of Mich.; 

Supt. of Sch., Alma, Mich., since 1926. 
Place, Earl H., A B.’32, Hillsdale Col.; 
M A.'37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
St. Joseph, Mich , since 1951. 

Plummer, Leon A., A.B.’38, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A.’46. Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Walton Twp Sch, 
Olivet, Mich , since 1947. 

Porter, Milton C.. B.S.’39, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti; M.A.’46, Univ. of 
Mich.; Lenawee Co. Supt. of Sch, Adrian, 
Mich., since 1947. 


Purdom, Thomas Luther, A.B. 10. Centre 
Col.; M.A/22, Ph.D. '25, Univ. of Mich.; 
Dir., Bureau of Appointments and Occu- 
pational Information, Univ. of Mich., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., since 1929. 

Quarnstrom, Hagle, A.B. ’23, M.A/46, Univ. 
of Mich.; Delta Co. Supt. of Sch.. Esea- 
naba, Mich., since 1946. 

Rabe, Jack, Prin. of Whitmorc-Bolies Sch., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Rainey. D. F., B.S.’20, Mich. State Col.; 
A.M/37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch, 
Goodrich. Mich., 1935-53. 

Randels, James Wallace, M.A.MS. .Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Dye Community bch., 
Flint, Mich., since 1945. 

♦Rankin, Paul T., A.B.’iS. Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti; M.A.’Zl, Ph.D. 26, 
Univ. of Mich.; M.Ed/42, Mich. State 
Normal Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Detroit. 
Mich., since 1943. 

Rasmussen, Gerald R., B S.’49, M.A.'53, 
Mich. State Col.: Supt. of Morrice Consol. 
Sch., Morrice, Mich., since 1953. 

Rather, A. A.. A.B.’16, M.A.’24. Univ. of 
Mich.; M.Ed.’40, Mich. State Normal Col., 
Ypsilanti; Supt. of Sch., Ionia, Mich., 
since 1917. 

Reed. Arlie A.. M.A/3B, Northwestern 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lake Orion, Mich, 
since 1952. 

Reed. (Mrs.) Helen Parker. B.S. in Ed.’3I. 
M.A. ’34, Wayne Univ.: Supvg. Pnn. 
Marshall Sch., Detroit. Mich, since 1951. 
Reeves, Floyd W„ Ph.D.’ZS, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Prof, of Educ. Admin., and Con- 
sultant to the Pres., Mich. State Col., 
East Lansing, Mich., since 1953. 

Reyhner, Theodore O.. B.S.'37. Newark Col. 
of Engineering; A.M.'38, Columbia Univ.; 
PhD.’SO, New York Univ.; Assoc. Prof- 
of Engineering, Mich. Col. of Mining and 
Tech., Houghton, Mich., since 1953. 
Rezny, Arthur A., B.S/32, M.S/39, Univ. of 
111.; Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Educ.. Royal 
Oak, Mich., since 1949. 

Rich, Dwight H., A.B.’IS, Kalamazoo Col.; 
M.A. ’27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Lansing, Mich., since 1945. 

Richards, George H , M.A.’49. Mich. State 
Col.; Supt. of Okemos Consol. Sch, 
Okemos, Mich , since 1951. 

Richter, Arthur L.. B A.*30. Western Mich 
Col , M.A. '32, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch , Frankfort, Mich., since 1944. 
Rittenhouse, Floyd Oliver, B.A. '28. Em- 
manuel Missionary Col.; M.A/32. Ph U. 
*47, Ohio State Univ.; Emmanuel Mis- 
sionary Col., Berrien Springs, Mich., since 
1952. 

Robichaud, Hamilton J., A.B/34, Northern 
Mich. Col. of Educ, Marquette; M A. 4i, 
Univ. of Mich ; Supt., Dist. 8, Dearborn 

Twp. Sch., Inkster, Mich., since 194-:. 
Robinson, Allen G., M.A.’39, Univ. of Mich.; 
A.B ’31, Greenville Col.; Supt. of Sen., 
Coopersville, Mich , since 1948. 

Robinson, George R., M A.’30, Univ. of 
Mich., Supt. of Sch. Dist. 8, Oaklana 
Co , Hazel Park, Mich., since 1952. 
Robinson, Miles W., B S.'29, Western Mich 
Col of Educ , Kalamazoo; M.A/39, Wayne 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Menominee, Mich, 
since 1950. 
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Robinson, Roy Edward. 

Mich. Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant: A.M. 
•37, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Fern 
dale, Mich., since 1948. 

Roe. Cleveland, A.B.’30, Mich. State Normal 
Col., Ypsilanti; A.M/35, Univ. of Mich.. 
Supt. of Van Buren Twp. Consol, ben., 
Belleville, Mich., since 1935. 

Roe, Merlin D„ A.B/39, We.tern Mieh. 

Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A. 4«. 

Wayne Univ.; Supt., R . edfor 1 d .,J wp - Scb * 
Dist., Detroit, Mich., since 1948. 

Roe, William H., B.A/38, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.A/40, 
of Mich.; Prof- of Sch. Admin.. Sch. ot 
Educ., Mich. State Col.. East Lansing. 
Mich., since 19S2. 

Roesch, Winston, 1130 OtilUa S. E-. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

RolUn, Russell A., Life Certificate '21. Mich. 
State Normal Col. ; B.S/44 . Central Mich 
Col. of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; Co. Supt. o 
Sch., Tawas City. Mich., since 1939. 


Ross. Meta M., Prin.. Grayling Sch., De- 
troit, Mich., since 1930. 

Rossman, James H., B.S/47. Mich. State 
Normal Col.. Ypeilantil Supt. of 
field Place Sch.. Baltic Creek. Mich., 
since 1948. 

Rupright, Esther, B.S/42, Mich. State or 
■nal Col.: M.A. Ml, Univ. of Mich.. 

Dir.. Special Serv.. Poh. Sch.. Battle 
Creelc, Mich., since 1950. 

Saoar.h. Paul V., A.B 'll Mkh State Nor- 
mal Col., Ypsilanti; A.M.22. F 'Mj c h 4 
Univ. of Mich.; Pres.. Western » 

Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo. Mich., since 
1936. . 

since 1943. . 

Scharer, Clarence F., M.A/41. U“ v -. ® 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Inkster. Mich., since 
1950. 

Scheltema. Charles A., B.S/39. 

Mich. Col. of Educ.; M.A. 43. Univ. 
Mich.; Supt. of Bedford Rural Agr. Sc 
Temperance, Mich., since 195*~ 

Schickler, Clyde K., B.S/27. .Mich. State 
Col.; M .A/39, Wayne. Unit.. Supt. 

Sch., Lapeer, Mich., since 1946. 

Schipper, Julius F., ,£;?\ 28 e u S° P of Sch.’, 
M.A/31. Univ. of Mich.: Supt. 

Zeeland, Mich., since 1952. . 

Schmidt, Louis E., M.A/37. Univ. of 
Supt. of Clarenceville Sch.. Farmmgi 
Mich., since 1948. 

Schmidt, R. W., B.S/46. Western Mich- 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo.; D *P. ut J i 9 ? 2 . 
of Co. Sch., Muskegon, Mich., since iv 
Schoenhals. Glenn. A.B/28. . Mich. State 
Normal Col.: M.A/35. Umv.ofMicn. 
Supt. of Southfield Twp. Sch.. D** ro 
Mich., since 1947. _ 

Schoensee. Harvey. B-S/4 1 , univ.: 

Normsl CoL: M.E. SO. W*To 
Prin. of Busch II. S-. Center Line. 
since 1951. , 

Schofield. Walter S.. Bd. of Educ.. 

Dyke, Mich. . 

Scott. Cecil G.A.B.-28. Western M^ch.^ 
Mich 

since 1945. 


Cmtt Walter W.. B.S.’33, Western Mich. 
Col of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A/44. Mich. 
State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Holland, Mich. 

Aset Supt. if Sch.. Detroit. Mieh.. here 
1945. 

Shelters. (Mrs.) Mildred, A.B.^7. Western 
Mich Col. of Educ.; Supt., Ecorse Twp* 
Sch. Dist. 7, Wyandotte, Mich., since 
1952. 

cu.-ttiff Dan A.. A.B.MO, Mich. StateNor- 
S mal Col ; mX’ 47, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 

of Sch., Pittsford, Mich. 

Shobbrook. Cecil, Supt. of Sch., Memphis, 
Mich. 

Sch., Jonesville, Mich. 

S a Water'lord T«p. Seh„ Ponti.c, Mich., 
since 1945. 

Sielert. Edward P.. Supl. of Sch.. New 
Haven, Mich. 

*Sfcnf“aS«. 0 »S t - Sch ' DI! *" 

,1 Sch', Garden City. Mieh.. .I»M U>«. 

s. 

Tchr., Northville, Mich., since 1951. 

S "»S,. E c5! M.A /«? ' U»iv“ o?- Mkh! ! 
Prin. of H. S., Romulus, Mich., since 

Smith,’ Howard, 15226 Nehls Ave.. East 
Detroit, Mich. , * » T x . t t n 

Smith, Ira M-, LL.B.’09. Ind. Univ : LL.D. 
•37, Ashland Col.: Registrar. Univ of 
Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich., since 1925. 
Smith Max S.. A.B.'3». Univ. of Denver; 
S M.A/35, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Highland Park. Mich., since 1951. 

Rex Beach, A.B/38. Western Mich. 
Col of Educ.. Kalamazoo; M.A/47. Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Holt. Mich., 
since 1951. . 

Smith. Robert B.. J.S.J gW°'si'u»K 
Green State Univ.; M.A. in Ed. 53. Univ. 
of Mieh.; Supt. of Sch., Grosse lie. Mich., 
since 1952. 

c entitle W. Ray, Ph.D/33. Ohio State 
■TO Prof, of Educ. Admin Wayne 
Univ., Detroit. Mich., since 1936. 
c .,„ Fletcher J., Product Mgr., Sch. Div.. 

Co.. Grand Rapid*. 

MlCh - 

Sodt Harold F.. B.S/47. Mich. State Nor- 
S mal Col.: Supt., Jefferson Consol. Sch., 
Monroe. Mich., since 1948- 


M on roe. ...... 

Spencer, Glenn, Bd. of Educ.. Willow Run. 

*Mich. . 

« i_v Tnhn W.. B.S/31, Western Mich. 
SP Coh of Educ.; k.Um.zoo; M.A/42 Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Bangor. Mich., 
since 1945. 

Spitler, H. C» rl..Su pt. of Sch., Petoskey, 
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Stark, Harold C., BS‘ 19 , Mkh. State Col.; 
A.M.'29, Univ. of Mich., Supt. of ben., 
Buchanan, Mich., since 1923. 

Stauffer, Clair C., A.B/36, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ ; M.A.’46. Univ. cl Mien., 
Supt. of Sch, Vestaburg, Mich., since 
1928. 

Stevenson, Robert J , B.S.'46, Mich State 
Normal Col , M.A.’48. Univ. of Mich.; 
Asst Supt of Pub Sch, Willow Run. 
Mich , since 1951 

Stout, Grover, A B. in Ed ’28, Univ. of 
Mich , Prin., Russell Sch., Detroit. Mich., 
since 1932. 

Straight, Eugene D., B S.Arch.’21. Univ. of 
Mich., Co-Partner, Bennett and Straight, 
Archts., Dearborn, Mich , since 1931. 
Strayer, Floyd J., B.S.’32, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col.; AM/38, Univ of Mich.: Supt. 
of Sch., Blissfield. Mich., since 1945. 
Strolle, Roland S., A B.’33, Northern Mich. 
Col.; M.A.'4l, Univ. of Minn.; Consult- 
ant, State Dept, of Pub. Instr., Lansing, 
Mich. 

Surltne, Chester, M A ’49, Mich State Col. ; 
Supt. of Sch , West Branch, Mich., since 
1949. 


V.mlsr Ven, James H.. M.A.'M. “* 

Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Mason, Mich., since 

V anderVen, William H .. M-A/M. 

Univ.; Supt., Dublin Sch. Dist. 7, wnit 
Lake Twp., Pontiac. Mich. 

Van Reyendam. Di;k, Areht.. «» «J ra ' 
mond Bldg., Detroit, Mich., since 1936. 
Van Schelven, Louis, Pres., Bd. of Educ., 
Grand Haven, Mich. . . 

Van Victor. Arthur, D.D.S.‘29. Univ. of 
V Mich. ; Bd. of Educ., East Detroit, Mich. 
Van Volkinburg. R. M.. M.A/41. Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Grand Haven, 
Mich , since 1952. 

ZanWesI 

Mlchl; 2 State A Dir! oYv'oc. Educ., Lansing. 
Mich., since 1953. 

Van Zanten. Charles. A.B.-23. Hope CoL. 

A.M/28, Univ. of Mich.: Supt. ol ben., 
Shelby, Mich., since 1947. . . 

Veldhuis, Charles Daniel, M.A.’30. Univ. 0 

Mich.; Supt. of Sch. Hudsonvitle. Mich, 
1939-53 (retired). . 

V ^/kepres.* 

Seating Co, Grand Rapids, Micb . since 
1944. 


mien uoi ot tsauc.; hi.a. so, mien, aiaie o r h 

Col^ ; Supt. of Pub. Instr., State Dept, of Vescolani, Fred. Supt. of Nadeau Twp. sen. 

Ind. Univ.; M.A. 


Pub. Instr, Lansing, Mich., since 1953. 
Taylor, Edwin L. f A.B ’27, Mich State Nor- 
mal Col.; A.M.’34, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. 
of Sch , Grandville, Mich., since 1950. 
Taylor, William C., Supt. of Sch , Trenton, 
Mich. 

Taylor, William H, B S.’23, Mich. State 
Col.; Ed.M.*29, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch, Vicksburg, Mich, since 1947. 
Thomas, E. Byron, M.A/35. Northwestern 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Coldwater, Mich., 
since 1948. 

Thomas, John W., B.S.’27, Central Mo 
State Tchrs. Col., Warrensburg; M.A.’35, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch, Wakefield, 
Mich., since 1938. 

Thomas, Wesley E , B A.’19, M.A.’26. Mich. 
State Col.; Dir. of Professional Relatj 
and Research, Mich. F * 
sing, Mich., since 1935. 

Thomas, William J., A.B.’34, Northern 
Mich. Col. of Educ.; M A '40. Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch, Vassar, Mich, since 
1951. 

Thompson, Max, B S.’29. Alma Col.; M.A. 
*41, Wayne Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Van 
Dyke, Mich., since 1950. 

Titus, C. P., A.B.’27, Western Mich. Col 
of Educ.; M.A. ’46, Univ. of Mich.; 
Admin. Asst., Pub. Sch., Sault Ste. Ma- 
ne, Mich , since 1952. 

Totten, W. Fred, A.B.’27, De Pauw Univ ; 
M A.'31, Ph.D ‘43, Ind. Univ.; Pres, 
Flint Jr. Col., Flint, Mich., since 1950. 
Tower, John O., A.B/37, Mich. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Grand Rapids, Mich., since 
1951. 

Van Aken, Elbert W., A.B.’33, Mich. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti; M.A/37, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Romeo. Mich, since 
1948. 

Vander Linden, Clarence, A.B.’3S. Hope 
Col., M.A.M6, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
Sch., Leslie, Mich , since 1946. 


Carney, Mich. 

Wade, Ernest E„ A ; B.‘17. Ind. Univ.; m.«j 
■23, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. East 
Jordan, Mich, since 1932. 

Walkotten. George, A.B.*22. W 

Col.; M.A. 31, Tchrs. Col . Columbia 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Albion, Mich., since 

Wallace, Archie O , B.S. in Ed.’ 39 . Bowling 
Green State Univ.; Supt., Madison Agr. 
Sch., Adrian, Mich., since 1950. 

Waltace, Gerald, Member of Bd., Capac. 

Mich. _ , 

Walther, Frederick, Bd. of Educ., East 
Detroit, Mich. 

Waugh, L. H . B.A/25, Western Mich- Cob 
of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A. 37. Univ. 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch.. Saugatuck. Mich. 

— ... — since 1925. 

“"A. R Mlrb rCh , , inRl ,C l h d^ EdUC ‘ A ”"'’ La "' Webb, Morley G . A.B.‘40 Alma Col ; M.A. 
sing. Mich., since 1935. . 46> UnlVi 0 f Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Ed 

more, Mich., since 1945. 

Webb, Wayne L„ B.S.‘34, Mich. State Nor- 
mal Col.; M.S/41, Univ. of Mich.: Supt. 
of Sch., Dexter, Mich., since 
Weinlander, M. A.. A.B.*17, M.A.’Z4. Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 2, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich , since 1935. 

Weller, Helen M„ A.B.‘36, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A. 44, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt., 800 Hubbard. N.E , 
Grand Rapids, Mich., since 1940. 

•Wells, John Edward. Tchrs. Cert.’24, Pro- 
vincial Normal, Regina, Sask.; Life Cert. 
*28. Northern Mich. Col. of Educ., Mar- 
quette; B S ‘32, Manchester Col.; M.A. 4a, 
Untv. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch. Chasseli, 
Mich., since 1951. 

Wesebaum, Aldean B . B.S.’30. M.A.’35, 
Wayne Univ.; Jr. Admin. Asst.. Person- 
nel, Bd. of Educ , Detroit, Mich., since 
19S3. 

Wetherell, Harold O , A.B/31. Western 

Mich Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A.41. 
Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of City Sch, Che- 
boygan, Mich., since 1948. 
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White. L. E.. B. S/32, Western Mich. Col. 
of Educ., Kalamazoo ; M.A. ’41, Univ. of 
Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Boyne City, Mich., 
since 1945. 


White, Thomas W., A.B.’32. Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Twp. Sch.. Bridge- 
port, Mich,, since 1942, 

Whitefieet, A. J., Archt., Sll Monroe St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Whitman, Willard M., A.B/09, Harvard 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Marquette, Mich., 
since 1920. 

Wiench, Alcuin A., B.A/39, State Tchrs. 
Co!., Dickinson, N, Dak.; M. A/46, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Bus. Mgr. of Pub. Sch., 
Willow Run, Mich., since 1952. 

Wilde, Dorr L., A.B/22, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamaioo; A.M.’29, Umv. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Manistee, Mich., 
since 1936. 

Wilkinson, F. Foster, B.S.’31, Mich. State 
Normal Col., Ypsilanti: M.A.‘41. Wayne 
Univ.; Supt., Madison Dist. Schs., Royal 
Oak, Mich., since 1939. 

Wilkinson, Muriel M., A.B.’30, Mich. State 
Normal Col.; M.A/31, Univ. of Mich.; 
Ptin. of McKinley Elem. Sch., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., since 1934. 

Wilkinson, Vail O.. B.S.’39, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ., Kalamazoo; M.A/42, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt., Twp. Sch., Portage, 
Mich., since 1947. 


Williams, J. Gordon, A.B.’36. Western 
Mich. Col. of Educ.; M.A.*51. Mich. State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Yale. Mich., since 
1951. 


Wilson, Donald F., A.B/27, Central Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; A.M/41. Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Bath, Mich., since 1953. 

Wilson, R. H>, A.B.’23, LL.D/51. Alma 
Col.; M.A.*30. Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
bch., Alpena, Mich., since 1936. 

Winger, Paul M., A.B/27, Manchester Col.; 
A.M. 34, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Niles, 
Mich., since 1951. 

;<*« Member. Bd. of 
Educ., Holland, Mich. 

Woodby, Wayne, A.B/33, Central Mich, 
k®'., of Educ., Mt. Pleasant; A.M/37, 
Mich. State Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Fenn- 
v,lle » Mich,, since 1948. 

Wooster, Glenn L.. M.Ed/50, Wayne Univ.; 

°f Sch., Vermcmtville, Mich., since 

Yates, GUfeert Benton, A.B. in Ed/34, M.A. 
*n Ed. Adm/42, Univ. of Mich.; Asst. 

Lakeview Consol. Sch. Dist. Battle 
Lr *ek, Mich., since 1951. 

p aul p., A.B/ 1 4, Manchester Col.; 
«cy. and Treas., Bd. of Educ., Sturgis, 
since 1932. 

Zachrich, Alvin N., B. S/47, Bowling Green 
I** 1 ® Univ.; M. A/51, Mich. State Col.; 
since 1953 Harbor Springs, Mich., 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
^ Mich ^ UC- ’ Reference Library, Detroit. 

^ p'° EE , Foundation Library, XV. K. Kellogg 
foundation. Battle Creek. Mich. 

Normal Col., Library, Ypsilanti, 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Almen, Ansgar L„ B.A/10, Gustavus 
Adolphus Col.; Supt. of Sch., Balaton, 
Minn., since 1921, and state senator since 
1935. 

Amdahl, L. H., B.E/35, State Tchrs. Col., 
Winona. Minn.; M. S/45, Univ. of N. 
Dak.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 102, Washing- 
ton Co., St. Paul Park, Minn., since 1950. 

Amidon, Paul S., B. S/24, M.A/34, Univ. 
of Minn.; Educ. Consultant, 603 Forskay 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Anderson, Clifford E„ B. A/29, Gustavus 
Adolphus Col.; M.A/40, Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Slayton, Minn., since 1947. 

Anderson, Edward E., B.A/42, State Tchrs. 
Col., Valley City, N. Dak.; M.A/47, Univ. 
of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Evansville, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Anderson, W. O., B. S/25, M.A. '38, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist. 
13, Aurora, Minn., since 1950. 

Atwood t Perry M., B. A/33, M. A/35, Univ. 
of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Staples, Minn., 
since 1921. 


Ause, Harold B., B.A/34, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A. ’51, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Harmony, Minn., since 1951. 

Becker, Vernon W., B.A/32, Union Col. 
(Nebr.); Ed.M/52, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Educ. Secy., Northern Union Con. 
ference of Seventh-Day Adventists, 
Minneapolis, Minn., since 1951. 

BeJsaas, Roy M-, B.A/32, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A/42, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Brabam, Minn., since 1949. 

Bender, Lloyd L., B. A/24, M. A/37, Univ. of 
Wyo. ; Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist. 33, 
Barnett, Minn., since 1947. 

Bergee, Arthur P., B.A/30, Luther Col. 
(Iowa); LL.B/36, American Extension 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Hector, Minn., 
since 1948. 

Bettner, Fred, B.A/39, Minn. State Tchrs. 
Col., Mankato; M.A/46, Univ. of Iowa; 
Supt. of Sch., Lamberton, Minn., since 
3949. 

Biomson. Homer Mahlon, B. A/43, N. Dak. 
State Tchrs. Co I., Valley City; M.A .'SO, 
Univ. of N._Dak.;_ Supt. of Sch. Dist. 2, 
Waubun, Minn., since 1953. 

Borneman. George H. p M.A/39, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Tracy, Minn., since 
1949. 

Bossing, Nelson Louis, A.B/17, LL. D/48, 
Kansas Wesleyan Univ.; M.A/2Z, North- 
western Univ.; Ph. D/25, Univ. of Chi- 
cago: Prof, of Educ., Col. of Educ., Univ. 
of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn., since 1948. 
Bright, Farley D„ B. E/36, State Tchrs. 
Col., Bemidji, Minn.; M.A/41, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt, of Sch., Crookston, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Brown, David M., B.S/41, N. Dak. Agr. 
Col.; M.A/51, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Good ridge, Minn., since 1953. 
Brynelson. Ralph M., M. S/50, Univ. of N. 
Dak.; Sttpt. of Sch., Cottonwood, Mian., 
since 1953. 

Butherus, B. G... Supt., Maplewood Acad., 
Hutchinson, Minn. 

Budd, George F., Ed.D/5l, Columbia Univ.; 
Pres-, State Tchrs. Col., St. Cloud, Minn., 
since 1952. 
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Bye, Moms, B.A/1B. Concordia Col.; 
m'.A.' 40, Univ. Of Minn.; Supt. of Seh., 
Anoka-Hennepin Independent Dist. 220, 
Anoka, Minn., since 1952. 

Carlson, Edgar M., B.A/30, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Col.; B D.’33, Augustana Theol. 
Sem.; Ph.D.’44, Univ. of Chicago; Pres., 
GUstavus Adolphus Col., St. Peter, Minn , 
since 1944. 

Christensen, Bernhard, B.A.*22, Augsburg 
Col. and Theol. Sem.; Ph.D.’29, Hartford 
Sem. Foundation; Pres., Augsburg Cot. 
and Theol. Sem, Minneapolis, Minn., 
since 1938. 

Churchill, E. C , B A.'29, State Col., Supe- 
rior, Wis ; M.A/40, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. 
of Sch , Cloquet, Minn., since 1948. 

Clasen, Sherwood W., Supt., Pub. Sch., 
Freeborn, Mtnn. 

Clauson, Donald L., Supt. of Sch , Farm- 
ington, Minn. 

Cole, Alfred J., B.A.’20, St. Olaf Col.; 
M A.’39, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
St. James, Minn , since 1946. 

Conner, Forrest E., A.B/23, Univ. of S. 
Dak; M.A.’33, Ph D/37, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., St. Paul, Minn., 
since 1949. 

•Cook, Walter Wellman, B. A/23, M.A.’26, 
Ph D.’31, State Univ. of Iowa; Dean, 
Col. of Educ., Univ. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., since 1952 


Cory, N. Durward, A.B/28, Wabash CoL; 
M.A/35, Ball State Tchrs. Col., Muncie, 
Ind.; Supt. of Sch., Rochester, Minn., 
since 1948. 

Crawford, Clarence L., B.A ’25, Cotner Col.; 
M.A/28, Univ. of Nebr.; Ph.D/36, Univ. 
of Mich.; Pres, State Tchrs. Col., Man- 
kato, Minn., since 1946. 

Cross, C. Willard, B.A.’IS, Carleton Col; 
Diploma ’21, Union Theol Sem.; M.A/21, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch , Faribault, Mmn , since 193S 
Currie, Archie G , B.S ’32, Univ. of N. Dak.; 
B.Ed '33, Mmn. State Tchrs. Col , 
Bemidji; Supt. of Sch., Garden City, 
Minn., since 1948. 

Dahl, James Andy, B.Ed. ’31, State Tchrs. 
Col., Moorhead, Minn ; M.A.’33, Colo. 

State Col. of Educ.; Supt. City Sch. 
Taylors Falls, Minn , since 1952. 

Dahlin. C. H., B A.’24, Gustavus Adolphus 
Col.; M.A.’41, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch , Dawson, Mmn., since 1943. 
Davidson. W. H., B.A/32, Dakota Wes- 
leyan Univ.; MA’43, Univ. of S. Dak.; 
Supt. of Sch., Fulda, Minn., since 1946. 
Davini, William C.. B A.’36, St. John’s 
Univ.; M.A.'40, Univ. of Minn ; Asst. 
Supt. in chg. of Bus. Affairs, St. Paul. 
Minn , since 1945. 

Dittes, William H., B S ’21, Univ. of Minn.; 
M.A.'27 Columbia Univ.; Supt., Sch. 
Dist. 47, New York Mills, Minn., since 
1949. 

Domian. O. E. B.A.’21, Hamlme Univ.; 
M A. ’29, Ph.D.'Sl, Univ. of Minn ; Dir„ 
Div. of Field Studies, Univ. of Minn , 
Minneapolis, Minn., since 1951. 
Dominick. Leo H., B.A.*20, M S.’30, Univ. 
of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., International 
Falls, Minn., since 1949. 
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Duckstad, Norman B., B.A/26, Luther Col.; 
M.A.’41, Univ. of Mmn.- Supt. of Sch . 
Princeton, Minn., 1949-53. Address: Mmn. 
Maintenance Co., Princeton, Mmn. 
Durbahn, Ezra A., B.S/I6, Haroline Univ.; 
M.A/22, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Worthington, Minn., since 1937. 

Eddie. George A.. B.S. in Ed/27, M.S. in 
Ed.’39, Umv. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Scb., 
Fairmont, Minn., since 1950. 

Een, Andrew R., B.S/43. Minn. State Tchrs. 
Col., Mankato: M.A.’51, Univ. of Minn.. 
Supt. of Sch., Windom, Mmn.. since 1953. 
Eikenes, David S., B.A/26, Concordia Col. 
(Minn.); M.S.'41, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., Warren, Minn., since 1953. 
Eitreim, George W. B.. A.B/32. Augustana 
Col.; M.A/40, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., Sacred Heart, Mmn., since 1946. 
Eitreim, Harvey G., B.A/36. Augustana Col. 
(S. Dak.); M.S/42, S. Dak. State Col.. 
Supt, of Sch., Luverne. Minn., since 1949. 
Elwell, Reid B., B.S/36, M.A/51, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Grey Eagle, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Enestvedt, Harold R., B.A/28, St. Olaf Cot.; 
M.A/31, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch, 
St. Louis Park, Minn., since 1948. 
Englund, Walter E.. A.B/11, Gustavus 

Adolphus Col.; Exec. Secy., Mmn. Educ. 
Assn., St. Paul, Minn., since 1937. 
Fairchild. Charles A., B.E/33, State Tchrs. 
Col., Bemidji, Minn.; M.A/42, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Glencoe, Minn., 
since 1942. 

Felipel, George, Supt. of Sch., Montgomery. 

Fox. Frank J.. B.E/33, State Tchrs. Col., 
LaCrosse, Wis.; M.A/41. Univ. of Minn.: 
Supt. of Sch., Morris, Minn., since 1947. 
Frey. L. M., Supt. of Sch., Marshall, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Frisby, H. E , B S ’34, Univ. of Minn.: 

Supt. of Sch., Ivanhoe, Minn., since 1936. 
Gaffney, Michael R., B.S/33, M.S/39, Univ. 
of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Graceville, Mmn., 
since 1949. 

Gough, Harry Betzer, Ph.B ’14, Hamlme 
Univ.; M. A/28, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., St. Cloud, Minn., since 1930. 

Gran, John Michael, B A/31, Col. of St. 
Thomas; M. A/44, Univ. of Minn.; Prof, 
of Educ., St. Paul Sem and the Col. of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., since 1944. 
Granskou, Clemens M., A B/17, St. Olaf 
Col.; D.D/36, Luther Theol. Sem.; Pre* • 
St. Olaf Col., Northfield, Minn, since 
•1943. 


Gray, Reede, B A '25, Carleton CoL; M.A. 
'33, Umv. of Minn.; Supt. of Scb„ Red- 
wood Falls, Mmn., since 1935. 

Grudem, Harold William, B.E’39, Minn. 
State Tchrs. Col., Winona; Supt. of Sch., 
Kasson, Minn., since 1953. 

Gustafson. Leslie J., B A/27, B S/28, M.A. 
’38, Umv. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1, 
Owatonna, Minn., since 1944. 

Hafdal, Arthur O., B. E/35, State Tchrs 
Col., Moorhead, Mmn.; M.A/41, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Alexandria, Mmn., 
since 1949. 

Halverson, J. John. B.A/20, St. Olaf CoL; 
M.A/31. Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Albert Lea, Minn., since 1943. 
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Halvorson, Gilman R., B.Ed/31. State 
Tchrs. Col.. St. Cloud, Minn.; M.A. 44. 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Chatfield. 
Minn., since 1950. 

Halvorson. K. L.. M.A.*42, Univ. of N. Dale.; 
Supt. of Sch., Sauk Rapids, Minn., since 
1943. 

Hankerson, Marshall R., B.A.'38, Hamline 
Univ.; M.A/46, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Medford, Minn., since 1942. 

Hansen. Richard G.. B.S. in Ed/40, La- 
Crosse State Tchrs. Col. (Wis.); M.A. 46, 
Northwestern Univ.; Ph.D.’53, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Asst. Supt. of Elem. Educ.. St. 
Paul, Minn., since 1953. 

Hanson. Paul I., B.S.’27, N. Dak. Agrl. Col.; 
M.S.’4l, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Little Falls, Minn., since 1946. 

Hanson. W. E., A.B/25. Gustavus Adol- 
phus Col.; Supvr., Sch. Dist Survey, 
State Dept, of Educ., St. Paul, Minn., 
since 1948. 

Harbo, L. S., B.A/18. Augsburg Col.; M.A. 
•32, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Austin, Minn., since 1949. 

Hawk, Wesley Edwin. M. E/47. Univ. of 
Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Janesville, Minn., 
since 1951. 

Hedegard, E. C., Supt.. Consol. Sch. Dist. 
19, Alberta, Minn. 

Hegdal, H. G.. B.A.‘26. St. Olaf Col.; Supt. 

of Sch., St. Peter, Minn., since 1947. 
Heggerston. A. I., B.A/21. St. Old ! Col. 5 
M.A/30, Univ. of Minn.; Dir. of Admin. 
Research, Pub. Sch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
since 1936. 

Heinemann, F. E., B.A/16, Carleton i Col.; 
M.A.’38, Univ. of Minn.; Dir.. Graded 
Elem. and Sec. Sch., State Dept, of Educ., 
St. Paul, Minn., since 1942. 

Herrmann, E. C.. M.A.MO, Univ. of Minn.; 

Supt. of Sch., Lakefietd, Minn., since 1949. 
Herrmann, John M.. B.A.’2Z. Hamline Univ.; 
M .A/39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sen., 
New Ulra, Minn., since 1944. 

Hill, Dolson W., M.A.’48, Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Barnesville, Mmn., since 
1953. 

Hillesland. Earl F., B.S.'50. N. Dak. Agrl. 
Col.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., Audubon, Mmn., 
since 1953. 

Holst. Alwyn Robert. Ed.D/47, New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Coleraine, Minn., 
since 1953. 

Hooker, Clifford E., M.A.’32, Univ. of 
Mmn.; Supt. of Sch., Lakeville, Mmn.. 
since 1936. 

Hughes, J. A., B.S.T9, Carleton Col.; M.A. 
*40, Univ. of Minn., Supt. of Sch., Forest 
Lake, Minn., since 1950. 

Hulin, Herman, B. A/40, Minn. State Tchrs. 
Col.. St. Cloud; M .A/43, Univ. of 
Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Long Prairie, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Huselld. Arthur C.. B.A.'26, Luther Col.; 
M.S.’41, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sell., 
Renville, Minn., since 1949. 
fngebrigtson, Carl S.. B.A.*29. Concordia 
CoL; M.A.MO. Univ. of Minn.; Supt. ot 
Sch., Westbrook, Minn., since 1946. 
Jacobson. Herman G., B.A.’28, Concordia 
Col. (Minn.); M. A/39, Univ. of N. Dak.. 
Supt. of Sch., Ada, Minn., since 19S2. 
Jedlieka, Alexander I., B.A.’07. M.A/27. 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Proctor. 
Mmn., since 1918. 


Jensen, Harvey D., B. A/29, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A. '34, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Winona, Minn., since 1949. 

Jenson. Howard A., B.A.’32, Concordia Col., 
Moorhead. Minn.; M.S. in Ed/43, Univ. 
of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Litchfield, 
Minn., since 1945. 

Johnson, Erling O., B. A/31, Luther Col.; 
M.A.'38, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mankato, Minn., since 1953. 

Johnson, Grant, B.S.'39, M.A/45, Univ. 

of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Detroit Lakes, 
Minn., since 1951. 

Jorgenson, Harry A., B.A.’27, Concordia Col. 
(Minn.); Supt. of Pub. Sch., Bagley, 
Minn., since 1945. 

Jorstad L. J., B. A/12, St. Olaf CoL: 

Supt. of Sch., Hayfield, Minn., since 1925. 
Karow, Donald D.. M.A/42 Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist. 4, Lake 
City, Minn., since 1939. 

Kearney, Nolan Charles, B. A/24, M.A/32, 
Ph.D.’48, Univ. of Minn.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch. in chg. of Research and Curriculum. 
St. Paul, Minn., since 1944. 

Kelley, R. M.. A.B.’24, B.E.’24, Univ. of 
Colo.; Area Dir. of Sch., Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Minneapolis, Mmn. 

Kershaw. John H.. M.A/SI. Univ. of Minn.; 

Supt. of Sch., Chokio, Mmn.. 1950-53. 
Knalsoo. Edward BA/42. 8U» T.hn. 
Col., Minot, N. Dak.; M.A. 46, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Fertile, Minn., 
since 1949. 

Vnutcon S. R.. B.A.’24, Luther Col.; M.S. 
K, 32, Drake Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Hutchin- 
son, Minn., since 1940. 

Kr , ntT 1 aVem L-, B.S. ’29, M .A/30, Univ. 
of Minn. Address: 4631 Cedar St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Kuhlman Milton H., B. S/24, S. Dak. State 
Col ■ M.A/40, Univ. of Minn.; Supt., 

Edina-Morningside Sch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., since 1950. 

•BSTcifwfcJSfc 

dorf, Minn., since 1949. 

Fdwin E.. B.S/35, State Tchrs. Col., 
lTD.k.1 M.S. ’48, Univ. of N. 
Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Fisher. Mmn., since 
1953.’ 

I arson, Allan L.. M.A/47. Univ. of Minn.; 
^ Supt. of Sch., Mahnomen, Mmn., since 
1953.’ „ . r 

Law Lyle B., M.A/49, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch.. Morgan, Mmn., 
since 1947. . 

T .rl.nfr L T., B. A/30, Concordia Col. 
^(Minn.) ; M.A.’46. Univ. .of Minn f Sup.. 

of Sch., Gilbert, Minn., since 1952. 

. C B. E/35, Minn. State 

L T'chr? d Co” 4 . Moorhead ; MJk/46, Vnlv. 

Jt fiino ” Supt. ol Sch.. Elbow Lake, 
Minn., since 1953. 

T Tr.. B .A/40, M.A/47, 

ai- W-oK s.'D°k k ; 

s5pt’. of sVh.. Roihlord. Mion., .fur. 1S4J. 
, - v A B .A/32, Gustavus Adolphus 

L rnf 'MA/42. Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch..* SlA* Eye. Minn, since 1947. 
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Bye Morns, B.A.’IB, Concordia Col.; 
m’.A.’ 40, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Seh., 
Anoka-Hennepin Independent Dist. 220, 
Anoka, Minn , since 1952. 

Carlson, Edgar M , B.A/30, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Col ; B.D.'33, Augustana Theol. 

Sera.; Ph D.’44, Univ. of Chicago; Pres., 
Gtistavus Adolphus Col., St. Peter, Minn., 
since 1944. 

Christensen, Bernhard, B.A.’22, Augsburg 
Col. and Theol. Sem. ; Ph.D.’29, Hartford 
Sem. Foundation ; Pres , Augsburg Col. 
and Theol. Sem , Minneapolis, Minn., 
since 1938. 

Churchill, E. C., B.A/29, State Col., Supe- 
rior, Wis.; M.A/4Q, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. 
of Seh., Cloquet, Minn., since 1948. 

Clasen, Sherwood W., Supt , Pub. Sch., 
Freeborn, Minn. 

Clauson, Donald L., Supt. of Sch , Farm- 
ington, Minn. 

Cole, Alfred J., B.A.'20, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A.'39, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
St. James, Minn., since 1946. 

Conner, Forrest E., A.B/23, Univ. of S. 
Dak.; M.A.’33, Ph D.’37, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., St. Paul, Minn., 
since 1949. 

♦Cook, Walter Wellman, B A. '23, M.A. ’26, 
Ph.D.'31, State Univ, of Iowa; Dean, 
Col. of Educ., Univ. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., since 1952 
Cooper, Harry P., Asst. Supt. of Sch. in 
chg. of Sec. Educ., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coty, N. Durward, A.B.'28, Wabash Col.; 
M.A/35, Ball State Tchrs. Col., Muncie, 
Ind.; Supt. of Sch , Rochester, Minn., 
since 1948. 

Crawford, Clarence L . B.A/25, Cotner Col.; 
M.A '28, Univ. of Nebr ; Ph D.'36, Univ. 
of Mich.; Pres., State Tchrs. Col.. Man- 
kato, Minn., since 1946. 

Cross, C. Willard. B A.’I5, Carleton Col; 
Diploma '21, Union Theol. Sem., M A.’21, 
Tchrs Col., Columbia Univ., Supt. of 
Sch., Faribault, Minn , since 1935 
Currie, Archie G , B.S '32, Univ of N. Dak.; 
B.Ed’33, Minn. State Tchrs. Col, 
Bemidji; Supt. of Sch, Garden City, 
Minn., since 1948. 


Dahl. James Andy, B.Ed.'31, State Tchrs. 

Moorhead, Minn ; M.A.'33, Colo. 

Supt., City Sch., 


Supt. i 


Col, , 

State Col. of Educ., r .„ 

Taylors Falls, Minn , since 1952 

Dahlin, C H , B.A/24, Gustavus Adolphus 
Col.; M.A. '41, Univ of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Dawson, Minn , since 1943. 

Davidson. W. H., B.A.’32, Dakota Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M A.’43, Univ. of S. Dak.- 
Supt. of Sch, Fulda, Minn., since 1946.’’ 
Davini, William C . B.A.'36, St. John’s 
M.A.'40, Univ. of Minn.; Asst, 
n chg. of Bus. Affairs, St. Paul, 
since 1945. 

Dittes, William H., B.S. '21, Univ. of Minn.; 
M.A.’27 Columbia Univ.; Supt., Sch. 
Dist. 47, New York Mills, Minn., since 
1949. 

Domlan, O E, B.A *21, Hamline Univ.; 
M.A.’29, Ph.D.’51, Univ. of Minn.; Dir., 
Div. of Field Studies. Univ. of Minn , 
Minneapolis, Minn., since 1951. 

Dominick. Leo H., B.A.’20. M S.'30, Univ. 
of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch, International 
Falls, Minn., since 1949. 
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Duckstad, Norman B., B.A.’26, Luther Col.; 
M.A/41, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sen.. 
Princeton, Minn., 1949-53. Address: Minn. 
Maintenance Co., Princeton, Minn. 
Durbahn, Ezra A., B S.*16, Hamline Univ.; 
M.A. '22, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Worthington, Minn., since 1937. 

Eddie, George A.. B.S. in Ed.’27, M.S. in 
Ed.’39, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fairmont, Minn., since 1950. 

Een, Andrew R., B.S.M3, Minn. State Tchrs. 
Col., Mankato; M.A.’Sl, Univ. of Minn.. 
Supt. of Sch., Windom, Minn., since 1953. 
Eikenes, David S., B.A/26, Concordia Col. 
(Minn.); M.S.’41, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., Warren, Minn., since 1953. 
Eitreim, George W. B., A.B.’32. Augustana 
Col.; M.A. ’40, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., Sacred Heart, Minn., since 1946. 
Eitreim, Harvey G., B.A.’36, Augustana Col. 
(S. Dak.); M.S.M2, S. Dak. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Luverne, Minn , since 1949. 
Elwell, Reid B., B.S.’36, M.A.’Sl, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Grey Eagle, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Enestvedt, Harold R., B.A.’28, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A.’Sl, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of ben., 
St. Louis Park, Minn., since 1948. 
Englund. Walter E., A.B.’ll. . Gustavus 
Adolphus Col.; Exec. Secy., Minn. Educ. 
Assn., St. Paul, Minn., since 1937. 
Fairchild, Charles A., B.E.’33, State Tchrs. 

Col, Bemidji, Minn.; M.A/42, State Univ. 

of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Glencoe, Minn., 
since 1942. 

FeU>el, George, Supt. of Sch, Montgomery, 

Fox. Frank J.. B.E.’33, State Tchrs. Col , 
LaCrosse, Wis.; M.A.’41, Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Seh., Morris, Minn., since 1947. 
Frey, L. M„ Supt. of Sch., Marshall, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Frisby, H. E, B.S ’34, Univ. of Minn.! 

Supt. of Sch., Ivanhoe, Minn., since 1936. 
Gaffney, Michael R, B.S.’33, M.S.'39, Univ. 
of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Graceville, Minn, 
since 1949. 

Gough, Harry Betzer, Ph.B.*14, Hamline 
Univ.; M.A.*28, Univ. of Minn. J Supt. ot 
Sch., St. Cloud, Minn , since 1930. 

Gran, John Michael, B.A.'31, Col. of St. 
Thomas; M.A. '44, Univ. of Minn.; Pr°>- 
of Educ., St. Paul Sera, and the Col. of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., since 1944. 
Granskou, Clemens M., A.B.’17, St. Olaf 
Col.; D.D/36. Luther Theol. Sem.; Pre* • 
St. Olaf Col., Northfield. Minn., since 
'1943. 

Gray, Reede, B.A ’25, Carleton Col.; M.A. 
‘33, Univ. of Minn ; Supt. of Sch., Red- 
wood Falls, Minn , since 1935. 

Grudem, Harold William, B.E *39, Minn. 
State Tchrs. Col., Winona; Supt. of Sch, 
Kasson, Minn., since 1953. 

Gustafson, Leslie J., B A.’27, B S.’2S. M.A. 
’38, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1, 
Owatonna, Minn., since 1944. 

Hafdal, Arthur O., B.E.’35, State Tchrs 
Col., Moorhead. Minn.; M.A.’41, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Alexandria, Minn., 
since 1949. 
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Satcr, John Albert. B.A/30. Concordia Col., 
(Minn.); M.Sc.’40. Univ. of N. Dak.. 
Supt. of Sch., Princeton, Minn., since 1953. 
Satterfield, K. C., B.S/23, Iowa State Col.; 
M.A.’32, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist. 35, Buhl. Minn., since 
1949. 

Sattgast, Charles R., B.S/23. Univ. o! XU.; 
M7A.’26, Stanford Univ.; Ph.D. 39, Co- 
lumhia Univ.; Pres., State Tchrs. Col., 
Bemidji, Minn., since 1938. 

Schaefer, H. H.. M.A/46. Univ. of Minn.; 
B.E.‘33, State Tchrs. Col., Mankato, 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Stewartville, Minn., 
since 1949. 

Scheie, O. J., B.A.’21, Concordia Col. 

(Minn.); Supt. of Sch., Raymond, Minn., 
since 1945. 

Schmidt, Edward L., B.S.’26, M. A. ’36, Univ. 
of Minn.; Supt. of City Sch., New Prague, 
Minn., since 1938. 

Schoonmaker, N. B.. B.S/23, Univ. of Minn ; 
M.A/43, Univ. of N. Dak. Address: 727 
15th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schweickhard, Dean M., B. A/17, Univ. of 
Wis.; M.A/27, Univ. of Minn.; Ed.D. 44, 
Hamline Univ.; State Commr. of t-duc., 
St. Paul, Minn., since 1943. 

Sholy, George Irwin, B. A/43, Concordia 
Col. (Minn.); M.A/48. Univ. of N. Dak., 
Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist. 3, 
Hancock, Minn., since 1952. 

Simley, Irvin T.. A.B/11, Luther Col.; M-A- 
*27, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Special Sch. Dist. 1, Dakota Co., South 
St. Paul, Minn., since 1926. 

Skoog, Melville, A.B/32, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Col.; M.A.’41, Univ. of Mo.: Supt. 
of Sch., Herman, Minn., since 1949. 
Skustad, George A., B.A/27, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A/34, Univ. of Minn.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Virginia, Minn., since 1942. 

Smith, James W., B. S/15, Carroll Col.; 
M.A/27, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Bemidji, Minn., since 1928. 

Snarr, O. W., Ph.D/41, Univ. of Chicago; 
Pres., State Tchrs. Col., Moorhead, Minn., 
since 1941. 

Snyder, Jack, B.S.’29, Univ. of 111.; M.A.'31, 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Wayzata, 
Minn., since 1948. 

Steffenson, Paul J., B.A.’31, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A.’40, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist. 1, Park Rapids, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Steffensrud, E. R., M.A.’39, Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Chisholm, Minn., since 
1948. 

Stensvad, Ray M., B.A/3G, St. Olaf Col.: 
M.A/39, Univ. of Minn.; Co.. Supt. of 
Sch., Two Harbors, Minn., since lass. 
Stolen, Alvin T., B.A.’IS, St. Olaf Col.; 
M. A/41, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Duluth, Minn., since 1944. 

Swenson, Justin W., A.B/30, Augustana 
Col.; M.S/38, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. ot 
Sch., Pipestone, Minn., since 1948. 
Taaglen, Leverne H., B.A.*25, Macalester, 
Col.; M.A/39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. ot 
Sch., Hopkins, Minn., since 1944. 
Temanson, Erland K., B.A.’27, Concordia 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Parkers Prairie, Minn., 
since 1951. 

Tveten, T. D., B.A/24, Luther Col. (I°wa) ; 
M.A/41, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Kiester, Minn., since 1950. 


♦Tvler. Tracy F., A.B/16, Doane Col.: M.A. 
’23, Univ. of Nebr. ; Ph. D/33, Columbia 
Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Univ. of 
Minn., since 1939 and Asst, ‘o the Dean 
of Summer Session, Minneapolis, Minn., 
since 1949. 

Van Putten, Merinus W., B.A.’17, Hope 
Col • M.A/39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Eveleth, Minn., since 1947. 

Vaughan, James P.. Ph.B/07. Univ. of Wls. 

Address: Chisholm, Minn. 

Vejtasa, Stanley A., B.S/37, N. Dak. Agrl. 
Col.; M.A/48, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Floodwood, Minn., since 1952. 
Vitalis, Earl L., B.A/23, Gustavus Adolphus 
Col ■ M. A/41, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch’..’ Stillwater, Minn., since 1946. 

Ward, Lome Sanford, B. S/35, M.A/46, 
Univ of Minn.; Supt. of Independent 
Consol. Sch. Dist. 43, Osseo, Minn., since 
1947. 

w.h*»er Jerome O., B.A/40, Gustavus 

Adolphus Col.; M.A/51, Univ. .of Minn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Winnebago, Minn., since 

Weinberger, Maurice J., B. A/25, Col. of St. 
Thomas- M. A/42, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. 
of Consol. Independent Sch. Dist. 9, 
Nashwauk-Keewatin, Minn., since 1950. 
Weir Harry E., A.B/33, Hanover Col.; M.S. 
•48, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Kennedy, Minn., since 1948. 

Wermager, Lawrence Everett, B.A.33, Con- 
Col • M.A. 44, Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt., Independent Sch. Dist. 21, Fergus 
Falls. Minn., since 1949. 

Wikre. L. M., B.A/18, St. Olaf Col.; M.A. 
*31 Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Red 
Wing, Minn., since 1950. 

Williams, Emmet D., B. S/47, M.A. 2®L Un o*‘ 
of Minn.; Supt. of Roseville Sch., St. 
Paul, Minn., since 1949. 

Swt. oi's’th.. Ivillm.r, Minn., sine, 1929. 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
M „„ey, Tusler & SeU.t. Architect, & En- 
gfneers, Minneapolis. Minn. 

Slate Tchrs. Col.. Maawell Library, Winona. 

Mmn. . , ,, . . 

State Tchrs. Col., Reference Librarian, S>t. 
Cloud, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

T B.A/35, Millsaps Col.; M.A. 
^T’Univ of Miis-J Supt. of Sch.. Flora, 
Miss., since 194 9 - Mi 

A, | ri ? ge Coi r - S S? h A4': e Geor g e 1 'peabody, ell! 

Po'/TctoS:; it a cmU sc., mic 

Miss., since 1949. f 

Alexander, ^.a/K. Northwestern 

Univ? Su^vg. 5 P»n. of Sch., Brookhaven. 

Miss., since 1933. 

All*". D- M;, B f{ Mi*™!* Supt!* of Pub. 

Sch. C;n“" ilie>-. .ince 1»°. 

. „ w D BA/26, Miss. Col.; M.A. 41, 
A1 La a * Sate Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Tupelo, 

“SlTs/lO. Miss. State Col.; 
A S„p r t°oi Si Corinth, Miss., since 1930. 
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Lindahl, John O., B A.’20, Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Crosby-Ironton Sch. Dist. 51, 
Crosby, Minn., since 1941 
Logeland, Erling, B.A.’23, Augsburg Col.; 
M.Sc. in Ed.’49, Untv. of N. Dak., Supt. 
of Sch., Henderson, Minn , since 1951. 
Longstreet, John H , M.S. in Ed.’43, Univ. 
of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch, Northfield, 
Minn., since 1953 

Lytle, Carlton W., Supt , Orono Consol. 
Sch. Dist, 11, Long Lake, Minn., since 
1951. 

McPherson, W. B , B.S.’26, Jamestown Col.; 
M A/32, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., St. 
Charles, Minn, since 1948 
Mahler, Herbert Alvin, B.A.’26, Hamline 
Univ.; M.A ’38, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Waterville, Minn., since 1941. 
Malmquist, M. L., B A. ’23, Gustavus Adol- 
phus Col., Dist. Supt of Sch., Grand 
Rapids, Minn , since 1943. 

Matheson, Erroll J., B.E.’33, Minn. State 
Tchrs. Col., Moorhead; M E *41, Univ. of 
Colo ; Supt of Independent Sch. Dist. 
64, Springfield, Minn , since 1941. 

Michie, James K., R A.'ZS, Carleton Col.; 
M.A.'36, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist. 27, Hibbing, Minn., 
since 1946. 

Mickelson, Irwin T., B.E.*36, Minn. State 
Tchrs. Col., Moorhead; MS. in Ed.’43, 
Univ, of N. Dak. ; Supt. of Sch., Le Sueur, 
Minn., since 1948. 

Moe, George A., B.S.*35, M A *39, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist. 
21, Mountain Iron, Minn., since 1948. 
Mogck, C. H., B A.’37, Dakota Wesleyan 
Univ , M A ’44, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., Benson, Minn , since 1947. 

Myron, A O , M.A.’23, Univ. of S. Dak ; 
Supt. of City Sch , Jackson, Minn., since 
1928. 

Neale, Mervin Gordon, B S 'll, Univ. of 
Mo.; A M.T7, Ph D ’20, Columbia Univ.; 
Prof., Educ. Admin., Univ. of Minn , 
Minneapolis, Minn , since 1937. 

Nelson, Dale G , B.S ’36, State Tchrs. Col , 
St. Cloud, Minn.; M.A.’49, Univ. of 
Minn., Supt. of Independent Consol. Sch. 
Dist. 85, Mound, Minn., since 1948. 
Nelson, Earle W , B S.’37, Univ. of Minn.; 
B.S. ‘40, Minn. State Tchrs Col., Winona; 
M.Ed ’49, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch 
Okabena, Minn , since 1949. 


Nigg, William J. p B.Ed. 38, State Tchrs. 
Col., Mankato, Minn.; M.A.'41, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Thomson Twp. Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist. 1, Esko, Minn., since 
1945. 

Nilsen, William O t B.A.'24, St. Olaf Col.; 


Nordgaard, E. N., B.A/23, Luther Col.; 
M.A.’42, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Glenwood, Minn., since 1928. 


Olson. Hubert G., B.A.’24, Carleton CoL; 
M.A.M1, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Bloom- 
ington Consol. Sch, Minneapolis, Mian, 
since 1943. 

Olson, Ove S., B.A.’IS Gustavus Adolphs 
Col.; M.A.*26, State Univ. of Iowa; Ph.D. 
•45. Univ. of Colo.; Prof, of Educ. and 
Dir. of Student Personnel. Gustavus Adol- 
phus Col., St. Peter, Minn., since 1930. 
Olson, Paul B., Master’s *39. Northwestern 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Watertown, Minn., 
since 1947. 

Ostroot. James. B.A.’28. St. Olaf Col.: M.A. 
’39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Granite 
Falls, Minn., since 1944. 

Palmer, Carroll A., B.A.'31, Macalester Cot.; 
M.A/45, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Kasscn, Minn., 1947-53. 

Patchin, S. A., B.A/14, M.A/IS. Univ. of 
Minn.; Dean, Hibbing Jr. Col., Hibbing, 
Minn., since 1946. 

Pederson, C.A., B.A/09, Luther Col. (Iowa): 
Business Mgr. of Sch., Montevideo, Minn,, 
since 1953. 

Peters, Diedrich G., M.A.*42, Univ. of 

Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Minneota, Minn., 
since 1948. 

Polga, B. J., B.S.*38, M.A/40. Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Hastings, Minn., 
since 1949. 

Poston, Reuben Roger, B.A.*34, St. Olaf 
Col.; M.A. ’46, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Ed D.’52, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., Marietta, Minn., since 1952. 
Purrington, L. C., B.E.*36, Minn. .State 
Tchrs. Col., Mankato; M.A.’Sl, Univ. of 
Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Royalton, Minn., 
since 1950. 

Putnam, Rufus A., B.S/28. Evansville Col.; 
M.S/35, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., since 1950. 

Rabe, W. C , B.A.*15, Upper Iowa Univ.; 
M.A.’35, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Madison, Minn., since 1944. 

Reeder, Ralph R., M.A.*40, Univ. of Minn ; 
Supt. of Mounds View Sch., New Brigh- 
ton, Minn., since 1951. 

Reinertsen, S. G., B.A.’ll, St. Olaf Col.; 
M A. '21, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Moorhead, Minn., since 1926. 

Reishus, K P. B., B.A.'09, Luther Col.; 
M.S.’35, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch, 
East Grand Forks, Minn., since 1929. 
Reishus, Victor L., B.A.*27, St. Olaf Col.; 
M.A.‘39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch. 
Dist. 24, Biwabik, Minn., since 1941. 
Richardson, Walter W., M.A/38, Univ. of 
Minn.; B A.*33, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch., North St. Paul, Minn., since 1947. 
Rosa, Irvin E., B.A.*24, Carleton Col.; 
M.A ’31, Univ. of Chicago; Genl. Mgr., 
Josten Co , Owatonna, Minn., since 1944. 
Rubash, Gust J., M.S.’49, Univ. of N. Dak.; 

Supt. of Sch., Melrose, Minn , since 1949. 
Rumpel, Harry E., Ph.B.’23. Ripon Col.; 
M.A.’47, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Rich- 
field Sch , Minneapolis, Minn., since 1944. 


Noyes, William E ■ B.A.’ll. Macalester 
Col.; M.A.’Sl, Univ. of Minn.; Supt.. 
Tower-Soudaa Schs , Tower, Mini , since 
1922. 


Salzwedel, J. J., B.A.'26, Carleton Col.; 
M.A.’40, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch, 
Gaylord, Minn , since 1942. 

Sandberg, William R., B.S.’40, M.A.’48, 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt of Sch., Henning, 
Minn., since 1952. 
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Mitchell, Guy Clifford, B.A/32. M.A/33, La. 
State Univ.; Ph.D.’42, Umv. of Mich.. 
Dir., Div. of Graduate Studies, Prof, ot 
Educ., Dir. of Bureau of Appointments, 
Miss. Col., Clinton, Miss., since 1947. 
Moore. Butler T„ B.A.’32, Miss. Col.; M-A. 
MO, Univ. of Ala.; Supt. of Sch., Lexing- 
ton, Miss., since 1930. 

Murphy. Forrest W„ A.B/17, Tratgylvama 
Col.r M.S/31. Univ. of III., Ed.D.'dS, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; Dean. Sch. 
of Educ., Univ. of Miss., University, 
Miss., since 1946. 

Myers, George E., B.A/30, Miss. Col.; M.A. 
*46, Univ. of Miss.; Supt., Consol. Sch., 
Crystal Springs, Miss., since 1948. 

Naylor, T. H., B.S., Millsaps Col.; M A., 
Univ. of Miss.; Dir., Sch. Bldg, and Trans- 
portation, State Dept, of Educ., Jackson, 
Miss., since 1947. 

Owings, Ralph S., A.B.’24, M.A.’35, Wof- 
ford Col.; M.A.MO. Ed.D/49. Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ. Admin., 
Miss. Southern Col., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
since 1951. 

Parks, W. 1., B.S. '21, Miss. Col.; M.A. *39, 
Univ. of Ala.; Supt. of Consol. Sch., Cleve- 
land, Miss., since 1932. 

*Phay. John E., A.B.*34, Maryville Col. : 
M.S. in Ed.*42, Univ. of Pa.; Ed D. 46, 
Columbia Univ.; Dir., Bureau of Educ. 
Research, and Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Sch. 
of Educ., Univ. of Miss., University, 
Miss., since 1948. 

Roebuck, Arthur Aldridge, B.A.'27, Miss. 
Col.; M.A/30, Univ. of Ala.; Supt. of 
Sch., Aberdeen, Miss., since 1946. 

Ross, Cecil L., A.M.*32, Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D/37, New York Univ.; Prof, of Educ., 
Univ. of Miss., University, Miss., since 
1946. 

Schultz, John Thomas, B.S.*25, Millsaps 
Col.; M.A/39, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs,; Supt. of Tunica Co. H.S., Tunica. 
Miss., since 1945. 

Scruggs, Arthur E., B.S.*23, M.A.’33, Univ. 
of Miss.; Supt. of Sch. 
since 1947. 

Shoemake, R. E., B.S/38, M.A.M8. Miss. 
Southern Col.; Supt., Forrest Co. Agr. 
H. S., Brooklyn, Miss., since 1949. 
Simpson, Robert S., B.A.*30, Millsaps Col.; 
M.A/35, Duke Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mc- 
comb. Miss., since 1948. 

Smith, S. F., B.S/25, M.A.*38, Univ. of 
Miss.; Supt. of City Sch., Columbia, Miss.. 
since 1946. 

Taconi, Nolan E., B.S.*35. M.A.*52, 

Southern Col.; Supt. of Separate hen. 
Dist., Ocean Springs. Miss., since 1950.. 
Tanner, Luther W., A.B.*30, Transylvania 
Col.; M.A.*43, Univ. of Miss.; Supt. ot 
Sch., Moss Point, Miss., since 1946. 
Taylor, Robert H., M.A.*43, Univ. of Miss.; 
Supt. of City Sch., Winona, Miss., since 
1945. 

Todd. Lindsey O., B.S.*25, Fh.D.*43. George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; M.A. '28, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of City Sen., 
Meridian, Miss., since 1953. 

Tubb, Jackson M., B.S.*37. Miss. Southern 
Col.; M.A/38, Univ. of Miss.; State Supt. 
of Pub. Educ., State Dept, of Educ.. Jiek- 
*on. Miss., since 1945. 

Walker, Kirby P.. A.B/22, Southwestern at 
Memphis; M.A.’34, Univ. of Chicago; 
Supt. of Sch., Jackson. Miss- since 1935. 


Walker. Nicholas L., B.A/37, Miss. Col.; 
M.A. '45, Univ. of Miss.; Supt. of Special 
Consol. Sch., Shelby, Miss., since 1943. 
Wells, Thomas R., B.A.*23, Centre Col. of 
Ky.; M.A.*40, Univ. of Ala.; Supt. of Sch., 
Pascagoula, Miss., since 1937. 

Young, Fred W., A.B.*17, Univ. of Miss.; 
M.A. *32, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch., Yazoo City, Miss., since 
1946. 

Young, James B., B.A.'30, Univ. of Miss.; 
M.A. '36, Columbia Univ.; Pres.. Jones Co. 
Agrl. H. S. and Jr. Col., Ellisville, Miss., 
since 1940. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Univ. of Miss., Library, Periodicals Dept., 
University, Miss. 

MISSOURI 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Acuff, Davis H., B.S. in Ed.*30. Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; M.A.*36, Univ. of 
Mo.; State Supvr. of Pub. Sch., State 
Dept, of Educ., Kirksville, Mo. 

Adams, Edward Randolph, B S. in Ed.’18, 
A.M.'24, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Maple- 
wood and Richmond Heights Sch.. Maple- 
wood, Mo., since 1941. 

Adams, Noel T.. B.A.*25, State Univ. of 
Iowa; M.A. *49, Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col.: Tchr. of Math., Princeton, 
Mo., since 1952. 

Aece Marple, B.S. in Ed. *41, Northeast 
%Xo. State Tchrs. Col.; M.Ed/45. Umv. 
of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Consol. Dist. 3, 
Wentzville, Mo., since 1946. 

Alexander Audrey M., B.S. in Ed *33, 
A 'louthwest Mo. State Col.; A.M.-39, Ed D 
'50, Univ. of Mo.; Prin. of H. P. Study 
Sch., Springfield, Mo., since 1953. 

Allison, Eugene F-. B.S/26, Northwest Mo. 
State Col.; A.M.’32, Univ. of Mo. Ad- 
dress: 1307 Eminence Drive, Jefferson 

. City, Mo. 

Biloxi. Miss., Anderson , Robert W , B.S.’24. Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; M.A/25, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Neosho, 
Mo., since 1938. 

Arnold, Marshall. B.S.M2. A.B.’46 South- 
east Mo. State Col.; M. Ed. 50, Univ. of 
Mo.: Prin. of H. S., Ava, Mo., since 19S2. 
. Neil C B.S. in Ed.‘35, Southeast 

A mS: Slim SLlVl. Ed/39. u„iv. ol 

Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Columbia, Mo., since 
1947. 

Bailey. J- H.. M.E.’41, Univ. of Mo.: Supt. 

of Sch., Aurora, Mo., since 1951. 

Raker Curtis Cedric. B.S.B.A.M7, M.S. in 
Fd’Sl Univ. of Ark.; Supt. of Sch.. 
mLc1V Creek. Me. einee 1951. 
t. .. Ward E-, B.S. ’23. Northwest Mo. 
B *J?a,V Col M A'31. Umv. ol Mo-; Supt. 
ft Normandy Consol. Seh. Dist.. St. Lon,,. 
Mo., since 1947. 

o t in Ed. ’39. Southwest 

n*le Te. B.S. In Ed.’49. M.A. in 

since 1952. , .. 

„ xt Reed B.S.’24, Colo. A. and M. 
B rni -^Dir .The David Ranken. Jr., Sch. of 
Mech- Trade,. St. Louis. Mo., since 1937. 
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Barnes, Floyd C., B S ’24, M.A.MO, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Exec. Secy., 
Miss. Educ. Assn., Jackson, Miss., since 
1944. 

Bedwell, Robert L.. Ph.B.’lO. Miss. Col.; 
M.A.’IS, Umv. of Miss; Ph.D.’29, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., 
Hot Springs. Ark. 1943-53 (retired). Ad- 
dress. 513 Hemlock St., Jackson, Miss. 

Bidwell, J. R., Sales Mgr., Pathfinder Coach 
Div., Superior Coach Corp., Kosciusko, 
Miss. 

Bigham, Virgil L., Jr., B.A.'32, Miss. Col.; 
M Ed.'39, Duke Univ ; Asst. Supt. of 
Consol. Sch , Leland, Miss., since 1953. 

Bilbo, A. C., B.S.’SO, Miss. Southern Col.; 
Supt., St. Martin Consol. Sch., Biloxi, 
Miss., since 1953. 

Blair, Stephen Henry, B.S ’23, Miss State 
Col ; M.A ’31, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
since 1939. 


Brandon, Clifford N., Sr., B.S. in C.E.’17, 
Miss. State Col.; M.A. in Sch. Adrain.’38. 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of 
City Sch., Columbus, Miss., since 1929. 
Bright. Leland W., B.A.’39, Miss. Col.: 
M.A.-47. Umv. of Miss.; Supt. of Pearl 
H. S., Jackson, Miss., since 1948. 

Brooks. Burrow Penn, B.A ’08, Union Univ,; 
M A. ’32, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Dean, Sch. of Educ and Dir., Summer 
Sch , Miss State Col., State College, 
Miss., since 1939. 

Bufkin, William Ernest, B.A ’29, Millsapi 
Col.; M.A.’33, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Leland, Miss., since 
1933. 

Carpenter. James Albert, B.A.’32. Miss 
JM-A' 34 - Univ. of Miss ; Supt. of 
Sch., Okolona, Miss., since 1948. 
Caughman. J. M.. M.A.’31, Univ. of Miss.; 
M.A 38, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch., Laurel, Miss., since 1948. 
Cook, Robert C., B.S ’24, Miss. State Col.; 
M.A. 33, Ed.D.’41, Columbia Univ.; Pres. 
• ince 1945 thern C ° I ” Hattiesbur 8. Miss., 

Co „ u ! , *~’. Bay * rd L - B S.’tl, Univ. of Miss.; 
LL.B. 14, Mitlsaps Col.; M.A. ’28, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of East 
Forrest Spec. Consol. Sch., Petal, Miss., 
since 1948. 

Crain, S. M„ B.S.’25, Univ. of Miss.; M.A. 
M.Ed.’40, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch , Clinton, Miss , since 
1945. 

Dnbben, William Barnett, B.A.’29, Mill- 
taps Col ; M.A.*3B, Duke Univ.; Supt. 
of Pub. Sch., Greenwood. Miss. 


Philadelphia. Miss., since 1951. 

Elkema. Charles E, A.B.’22, Univ. of Iowa; 
A.M.MO. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Ed.D.’45, New York Univ.; Head, Dept, 
of Sch. Admin., Mis*. Southern Col, 
Hattiesburg, Miss., since 1947. 

Ewing. James Milton, B.S/22, Miss. State 
Col.; M.A.‘32. Columbia Univ.; Pres., 
Coplah-Llncoln Jr. Col., Wesson. Miss., 
since 1932. 


Gooden, James, B.S/22, Alcorn A. and M. 
Col.; M.S. in Ed.’36, Northwestern Umv.; 
Supvr. of Colored Schs., Jackson, Miss, 
Hathorn. J. C„ B.S.’21, LL.D/24, M.A.’38, 
Univ. of Miss.; Supt. of Sch., Grenada. 
Miss., since 1946 

Hayroan, C. E., M.A.’42, Univ. of Miss.; 

Supt. of Sch., SaTdis, Miss., since 1945. 
Heidelberg, Harvey Brown, B.A.’03. Mill- 
saps Col.; M.A.’33, Umv. of Mich.; Supt. 
of Sch., Clarksdale, Miss., since 1905. 
Huggins, W. Zack, B.A/25, Miss. Col.; M.A. 
*40, Univ. of Ala.; Supt. of Sch., Quitman, 
Miss., since 1936. 

Jack, William Elkin Shell, B.A.’34, Univ. 
of Miss.; M.A. ’36, La. State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Areola, Miss., since 1945. 

James, A. W., M.A/29, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Drew, Miss., 
since 1944. 

Johnson, Charles A., Jr., B.S.’32, M S.’4S, 
Miss. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Starkville, 
Miss., since 1951. 

Kethley, William Marian, B.A. ’14, Miss. 
Col.; M.A.’25, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Umv.; LL.D.’48, Miss. Col.; Pres., Delta 
State Tchrs. Col., Cleveland, Miss., since 
1926. 

Kirshman, Harry S. t B.S. in Ed.‘34, Ark. 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’3S. George, Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Ph.D.’48. Univ. of 
Nebr.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Jackson. Miss, 
since 1949. 

Koonee. Riley J., B.S.’20. Miss. Col.; M.A. 
•26, Ind. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Greenvitle, 
Miss., since 1946. 

Lewis, Charles L., B.A.’35, Miss. Col.; M.A. 
’40, Duke Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., 
Amory, Miss., since 1948, 

Lipsey, Crawford H„ A.B.’20, Miss. Col.; 
M.A,‘25. Univ. of Va.; Supt. of Sch., 
Brookhaven, Miss, since 1941. 
McCallister, B. D., B.Sc.’22, Miss. State 
Col.; M.B.A.’36, Northwestern Univ.; 
Supt. of City Sch., West Point, Miss , 
since 1936. 

McGahey, Robert V., B.S. in Ed.’42, Delta 
State Tchrs. Col. (Miss.) ; Prin. of H. S.. 
Leland, Miss., since 1951. 

McKay, M. K., Supt. of Sch., Prentiss, Miss. 
McKenzie, Norman B„ B.S.’35, Murray 
State Col. (Ky.); M.A.’48, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Holly 
Springs, Miss., since 1948. 

McQuagge, Carl L., B.S.’32, Miss. Southern 
Col.; M.A. ’47, Univ. of Miss.; Asst. Prof, 
of Educ. and Dir. of Laboratory Sch., 
Miss. Southern Col., Hattiesburg, Miss , 
since 1945. 

Mayo, Robert M.. B.A.’37, Millsaps Col.; 
M.A.’48, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs : 
Hinds Co. Supt. of Educ., Jackson, Mu*, 
since 1948. 

Meadors, Reed R., B.S.MO, Miss. Southern 
Col.; M.A.M9, Umv. of Ala.; Supt. of 
Sch., Magnolia, Miss., since 1951. 
Megehee. L. D.. B.S.’31, Miss. Southern 
Col.; M.S.’41, Miss. State Col.; Supt. of 
Sch , Hazlehurst, Miss., since 1948, 
Middleton, Ben F.. B.S.’22, Untv. of Miss.; 
Exec. Secy., Miss. State Textbook Pur- 
chasing Bd., Jackson, Miss . since 1952. 
Milling. C. L., B.S.’26, Miss. Southern Col.; 
M.A.’38, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ruleville, Miss, since 1938. 
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Curtin, (Rev.) James T., M.A.M7, _St. 

Louis Univ.; Ph.D.’52, Catholic Univ.; 
Supt. o! H. S., Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1949. 

Dabney. Richard S., M.A/46. Columbia 
Univ.; Dir. of Special Educ- State Dept, 
of Educ., Jefferson City. Mo., since 1947. 
DeWitt. Robert Lee. M.Ed/47. Univ., of 
Mo.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., Crane, Mo., since 
1948. 

Diemer, George W- B.S. in Ed/16. Central 
Mo. Col.; A.M/26. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Pres., Central Mo. Col., Warrens- 
burg, Mo., since 1937. 

Dierker. L. J., B.S. in Ed/41. Washington 
Univ.; Supt. of Lutheran Sch., St. Louts, 
Mo., since 1946. 

Dill, Lloyd L., M.Ed/48. Univ. of Mo.: 
Supt., Reorganized Dist. 9. Marionvllle. 
Mo., since 19S2. 

Dille, G. E.. B.S. '20. Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M .A/28, Tchrs. Col- Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Maryland 
Heights, Mo., since 1947. 

Dwyer. William F., B.S. in M.E.. Wash. 
Univ.; Chief Engineer, St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1948. 

Dye. Claude N., A.M/29, Univ. of Mo.; 

Supt. of Sch., Bevier, Mo., since 1925. 
Ehthardt, Oscar A., Pres., Bd. of Educ.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Elliott. Cecil A., B.S., Southwest Mo. State 
Col.; A.M., Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Waynesville, Mo- since 1947. 

Ellis, J. Russell, B. S/26, Culver-Stockton 
Col.; M.A/35, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Canton, Mo., since 1929. 

Ellison. Irvin R- B.S. in Ed/38. Central 
Mo. Col.; M.A.’49, Univ. of Kansas City. 
Supt. of Sch., Norbome, Mo- since 1953. 
Englehart, George Dewey, B.S. in Ed. 25. 
Southeast Mo. State Col.; A.M. 29, E • - 
’46, Univ. of Mo.; Dir. of Sch. Bldg. 
Serv., Div. of Pub. Sch., State Dept, of 
Educ- Jefferson City, Mo- since 1947. 
Evans, Walter E., B.S.’30, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’39, Univ. of Mo.. 
Supt. of Sch., Fulton, Mo- since 1949. 
Eversull, Frank L., Ph.B/20, A.M/27, Un»v. 
of Chicago; Ph.D.’34, Yale Unm: D.D. 

*37, Marietta Col.; Lecturer, Washington 

Univ., St. Louis, Mo- since lS'te- 
Farnham, C. W- B.S. in Ed/38, Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; A.M.’41, .Univ. of Mo., 
Supt. of Sch., West Plains, Mo- since 
1947. 

Ferguson, Dee A., A.B.’31, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.Ed.*41, Univ. of Mo.*, Supt. 
of Sch., Cabool, Mo., since 1948. 

Fitzgerald, James J- Member, Bd. of Educ- 
St. Louis, Mo. , 

♦Flood. Thomas H., A.B., B.S/42, South- 
west Mo. State Col.; M. A/48. Tchrs. Col- 
Columbia Univ.; Dean, Joplin Jr- Loi.. 
Joplin, Mo., since 1949. . 

p loyd. Cecil. Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. 

of Elem. Educ- Joplin, Mo. 

Erasure, Glenwood, M.A.’48, Central Mo. 
Col.; Supt. of Reorganized Sch. D»st- • 
Jackson Co- Buckner, Mo- since is*o- 
Freeland, Henry C- B.S.’33, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.A/36. George Pea 
body Col. for Tchrs. : Supt. of Sch- Itum 
Phreys, Mo., since 1953. 

Freund, Roy E., M.A/32. Univ.. of Mo.t 
Supt. of Sch., Warsaw, Mo- since 


Friede, (Mrs.) Irma H., Graduate ’08. Har- 
ris Tchrs. Col.; Member, Bd. of Educ., 
1941-47, and since 1949, and Chmn. of 
Adult Educ- General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, St. Louis. Mo. 

Garrison, Milton, B.S. in Ed/29, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; M.A/32, M.Ed.’40, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Center Pub. Sch., 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1944. 

Ghan, Lawrence J., B.S/34, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A/41. Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Strafford, Mo- since 1938. 

Gold, Gladwyn H- B.S.’40, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.E/47, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch- Liberal, Mo- since 1952. 

Graff, Willard J.. B.S. in Ed/30, Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; M.A/34 Univ. of Mo ; 
Supt. of Sch- Springfield, Mo- since 1952. 
Gray, Earl L.. B.S. in Ed.’35. Central Mo. 
Col.; M.Ed.’38, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch- Brookfield, Mo- since 1948. 

Gray. Noah E- B.S. in Ed/47. Southeast 
Mo. State Col.; M.A. in Ed. 51. Wash. 
Univ.; Dir. of Special Serv- Pub. Sch., 
Sikeston, Mo- since 1953. 

Greene, Paul R- B.S. in Ed/40, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; M.A. in Bd. 47, 
Washington Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Malta 
Bend, Mo- since 1949. 

Gribble, S. C- Acting Chmn- Dept, of 
Educ- Washington Univ- St. Louis, Mo. 
Guy, J- Raymond, B.S. in Ed/31, Central 
Mo. Col.; M.S. in Ed/37, Univ. of Wyo.; 
Supt. of Sch- Sugar Creek, Mo- since 
1934 . „ , 

TTaJlev Aaron C- B.S. in Ed.’28, Southwest 
H Mo. y, sVate 0 Coi: : M.A/31. Univ. of Mo.; 
Asst, to Supt. of Sch- Rolla, Mo- since 
1953. „ , 

Halter, Millard M« A.B. 21, Central Wes- 
levaA Col.; A.M/26, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of 7 Sch- Wellston, St. Louis, Mo- since 
1939. 

Raltih E- B. S/35, Southwest Mo. 
H ITate Col. ; Ed.M/4 1 , Univ. of Mo.: Supt. 
f{ Consol. Sch- Cassville, Mo- since 

Hansford, Byron W- M.Ed/47.. Univ. of 
Mo.; Dist. Supt. of Sch- Higginsville, 

Harlan Hollis H- M. A/49, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch- Canalou. 
Mo- since 1948. ..... 

D.. B.S. in Ed/25, North- 
H ea P st Mo SUt° ’Tchrs. Col.: A.M/32. 
Univ. of Mo.: Supt. of Sch.. Tuscumbia. 
Mo- since 1952. 

Harris, Ruth Miriam, Fh.D.MO. Columbia 
uSft.i Prsj,. SUw* Tchrs. and Jr. Col., 


Sl'louis, Mo., since 1940. 

*».T: 

Webster Groves, Mo. 

Tx R O . M. A/39, Univ. of Mo.; 

” Su5tf Af Sch- Jackson, Mo- since 1938. 

Kns^ c'i., Mo., sine, MM. 

Mo“ Supt.’ of Sch- Lebanon. Mo- since 

Clinton, Mo- since 195- 
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Bates, A. L., M.A/48, George Peabody Col, 
for Tchrs.i Supt , Consol. Sch. Dist. 6, 
Risco, Mo ■ since 1952. 

Beck, Hugo E., A.B '39, A.M.’44. Univ. of 
Chicago; Supt, Bayless Sch. Dist , St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1943. 

Bell, C. M., M.E'39, Univ of Mo.; Supt. 
of Reorganized Sch. Dist. 2, Hayti, Mo., 
since 1944. 

Bell, Clifton R . B S ’34, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; M A ’38, Univ of Mo ; Supt. 
of Sch , Farmington, Mo , since 1946. 

Bell, Leslie H., BS in Ed.*14, A.B ’IS, 
A.M.’31, Univ of Mo., Supt of Sch, 
Lexington, Mo . since 1919. 

Bernard, Emil H. C. B.Pd.'07, Southeast 
Mo State Col.; B.Agr.’12, B.S. in Ed.’12, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Mehlville Sch. 
Dist , Lemay, St. Louis, Mo . since 1913. 
Beumer, Edward H., A B. and B S.’14, 
Univ. of Mo., A M.'24, Univ. of 111. ; 
Asst. Supt. of lnstr., St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1942. 

Bierbaum, Milton Wesley, A.B '28, Central 
Wesleyan Col.; A M ’38. Washington 
Univ , Supt., West Walnut Manor Sch , 
St. Louis Co., Mo., since 1934. 

Bills, Mark W., B A.'23, DePauw Univ.; 
Mus B '35, Ph.D.’43, Univ. of Mich., Supt. 
of Sch , Kansas City, Mo., since 1952. 
Blackhurst, Stephen, M.A '26. Univ. of 
Mo., Supt of Sch, St. Charles. Mo., 
since 1926 

Blackwell, George L , A.B '29, Drury Cot.; 
A M.’30, Clark Univ.; A.M. in Ed.’46, 
Univ. of Kansas City; Supt. of Sch, St. 
Joseph, Mo , since 1943. 

Bleckschmidt, Herman C., B S. in Ed.’28, 
A.B. m B and P A.’32, M.A/34, Wash- 
Univ ; Asst. Supt. of Normandy 
Dist, Normandy, Mo. since 1935. 
Bolen, Homer E., B S. in Ed '42. North- 
west Mo. State Col.; M.Ed.’45, Univ. of 
Mo., Dist. Supvr.. Mo. State Dept, of 
Educ., Cameron, Mo , since 1948. 
Bowman, (Mrs ) Edna Davis, B S.'34, Cum- 
berland Univ.; M.A. '51, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs. , Supt. of Pub. Sch., Alten- 
burg. Mo., since 1948. 

Boyd, Lloyd E., B.S in Ed '48. M.A.'51, 
Wash. Univ., Supt. of Gasconade Co 
Sch. Dist. R-3, Bland, Mo., since 1952. 
Bracken, John L„ A.B.'14, LL.D.'49. Col. 
of Emporia; A.M. '22, Univ. of Chicago; 
Pres., American Assn, of Sch. Admin , 
1949-50; Supt. of Sch, Clayton. Mo., since 
1923. 

Bradley, Benn, M.Ed.’47, Univ. of Mo.; 
B.S '38, Southwest Mo. State Col. . Supt 
of Niangua Sch., Springfield. Mo., since 
1950. 

Brewer, C. E , B.S. in Ed.’29, Southeast 
Mo. State Col.; M.A.*34, Univ. of Mo ; 
Supt. of Sch., Esther, Mo . since 195f’ 


Brown, Alfred, B S. in Ed. '40. Central Mo. 
Col.; M.E/47, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Stoutland, Mo , since 1952. 

Brown, Claude, B.S. in Ed *41, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; M. A/53, Washing- 
ton Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Troy, Mo., 
since 1953. 

Brown, M. Dwight, Partner, Marshall and 
Brown, Architects and Engineers, 1016 
Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


SchV” 


Bruce, Thor W., A.B.’23, Lawrence Col.! 
A.M.’31, Ph D.*35, Univ. of III.; Auditor, 
St. Louis Bd. of Educ., St. Louis. Mo., 
since 1947. 

Bryan, Joseph G., A.B/21. Central Mo. 
Col.; A.M/27, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Dir. of Sec. Educ.. Pub. Sch, 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1940. 

Bueker, Armin H.. B.S/28, Central Mo. 
Col ; A.M. '32, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 

Sch., Marshall, Mo., since 1946. 

Burger, C. J., B.A.’16, Central Col. (Mo.)j 
M.A. ’29, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 

Washington, Mo., since 1930. 

Byerly, Carl L., A.B.’28, Manchester Co!.: 
M.A.’36, Ph.D.’46, Univ. of Chicago; Dir. 
of Special Serv., Pub. Sch , Clayton, Mo., 
since 1942. 

Calvert, Chester C., B.S/34, Culver-Stockton 
Col.; M. A/40, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 

Sch., Shelbina, Mo., since 1944. 

Camp, E. E., A.M.’34, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 

of Sch., Monett, Mo., since 1939. 
Campbell, Bernard C., B.S. jn 

Southwest Mo. State Col.; M.Ed. 43, Univ. 
of Mo.; Ed D.’52, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lee’s Summit, Mo, 
since 1943. 

Campbell, John Lucas. B.S/15. Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; A.M.’30, Univ. of Mo. 
Supt. of Sch., Carthage, Mo., since 1929. 
Capps. A. G., Ph.D.’21, Univ. of 111.; 
of Educ.. Univ. of Mo., Columbia. Mo, 
since 1921. 

Carpenter. W. W.. Ph D.’26. Columbia 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Mo., Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Carter, Guy, B.S. in Ed.. Southwest Mo- 
State Col.; M.Ed. '48, Univ of Mo., 
Graduate Student. Univ. of Mo . Colum- 
bia, Mo., since 1953. Address: 1511 Rose- 
mary Lane, Columbia, Mo. 

Clark, Glynn E., A.B/34, A.M/35. Wash. 
Univ.; Dir. of Guid. Serv., Pub. Sch., St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1941. 

Clark, Robert H., B.S. in Ed.'31, M-S. in 
Ed.’49, Central Mo. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Webb City, Mo., since 1951. 

Clarke, L. Katherine, B.A.’31, M A.’33, State 
Univ. of Iowa; 254 South Brentwood. 
Clayton, Mo. 

Clements, H. M., A.B.'28, Univ. of Kansas; 
M.A. ’34, Univ. of Mo.; Jackson Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Independence, Mo., since 1940. 
Cobble, Delmar A., M.Ed.’SO, Univ. of Mo.: 

Supt. of Sch , Lutesville, Mo. 

Collier, I. J., Bldg. Const.’25, Prairie View 
A. and M. Col.; Supt., Bldg, and Utili- 
ties, Lincoln Univ , Jefferson City, Mo , 
Since 1941. 

Cooper, C. E , B.S. in Ed.’23. Central Mo 
Col.; M.Ed.’SO, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Greenville, Mo , since 1948. 

Cooper, J. V., B.S. in Ed.’36. Southeast 
Mo State Col.; M A.'41, Univ. of Wyo.; 
Supt., Reorganized Sch. Dist. 2, Broseley, 
Mo. 

Coverdell, Mac E., B.S ’38, Northwest Mo. 
State Cot.; M.E.’49, Umv. of Mo.: Supt. 
of Sch , Bowling Green, Mo , since 1947. 
Crow, Alva L.. B S/30, Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col ; M.A/34, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Jefferson City, Mo , since 1945. 
Cummings, Guy W., A.B. '27, William Jewell 
Col.; A.M/39, Univ. of Mo.: Supt. of 
Sch., Palmyra, Mo., since 1942. 
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Kuehner. J. Ernot. B.S. in . Ed. JO. South- 
east Mo. State Col.: M.S. in Ed. 41. Colo. 

A. and M. Col.: Dir. ol Educ.. Admin. 
Aaat. to Supt. of Sell., St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1948. 

Lages, Charles R.. B.S/25. Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; A.M/38, Colo State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Bismarck. Mo.. 
since 1950. 

Lane, (Mrs.) Helen Seliiek, B.A/26. M.A. 

*28, Ph.D.*30, Ohio State Univ... Pnn., 
Central Inst, for the Deaf, St. Louis. Mo., 
since 1941. 

Lange, Paul W.. Ph.B.*30. M.A.'33. Ph.D. 
•40, Univ. of Chicago; Pnn. of Lutheran 
H. S., St. Louis, Mo., since 1946. 

Larson. Richard J.. B.S.*29. Univ. of Calif.: 
M.Ed.’36, Stanford Univ.; Pnn.. Sunny- 
dale Acad., Centralia, Mo., since 1951. 
Lawrence, John T., B.S.M1, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; M.Ed.’46, Univ.. of Mo., Supt. 
of Sch., Bloomfield, Mo., since 1948. 

Lee. Charles A.. A.M. ’32. Univ.. of Mo.; 
D.Ed.’36, Tchrs. Col., Columbia . Univ.. 
Prof, of Educ., Washington Univ., or. 
Louis, Mo., since 1935. 

LePevre, E. R., A.M.'32, Univ. of Mo.; 

Supt. of Sch., Paris, Mo., since 1948. 
Lemasters, E. M.. B.S. in Ed *25 Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; A.M. 29. Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Riverview Cardens Sen., 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1935. 

Lemen, Robert F., A.B/32, M.A/33. _ Was . 
Univ.; Prim, Wydown Sch.. Clayton, Mo., 
since 1948. 

Lewallen. Fred, B.S., Cape Girardeau State 
Col., Wash. Univ.; M.A.. George P cab °f ly 
Col. for Tchrs., Supt. of Sch., Chaffee, 
Mo., since 1935. 

Llndhurst, James, A.B/29, M.A/39. Ed.D. 
’49. Wash. Univ.; Supt. of Hancock Place 
Sch., St. Louis Co., Mo., since 1947. 
Loughead, George R., B.S. ‘ n „ E , d, ’ 2 °M N A^34" 

east Mo. State Tchrs. Col. ; M-A- 34, 

Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch.. Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., since 1928. 

Lowe. Victor B., A.B.’33, Baker Univ. 5 
M.Ed/42, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. oi 5>cn., 
Ash Grove, Mo., since 1945. 

Luse, Carl, M.A.’51, Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Cairo. Mo.. 
since 1951. 

MeCluer, Franc Lewis. A.B.'16, M-A. 2 °j 
Westminster Col.; Ph.D.*28. Univ. oi 
Chicago; Pres., Lindenwood Col. 
Women, St. Charles, Mo., since 19*7. 
MeCluer, V. C., A.B.’IB, Westminster Col.; 
A.M.’29, Wash. Univ.; Supt. of ncn., 
Ferguson, Mo., since 1930. 

McConnell, Clyde W., M.A.’40, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ozark. Mo., since 
1930, 

McCullough, D. Ralph, B.S. in Ed-’*®* 
Southeast Mo. State Col.; A.M. 31. • • 

48, Univ. of Mo.: Supt. of Sch.. fiat 
River, Mo., since 1952. 

McDaniel, Leslie L.. M.Ed.’50. 

Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Rogersville, wo- 
since 1950. 

McDonald, Moss, M.A.’35, Univ. of Mo.; 
Morgan Co. Supt. of Sch., Versailles, mo., 
since 1946. 

McDonald, Paul, B.S.’49, Ed.M.’51, St. 
Louis Univ.; Registrar. St. Louis Univ., 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1951. 


McEowen D. W.. B.S. in Ed. ’27. Central 
Mo. Col.; M.A. ’36, Univ. of Mo.; Supt 
of Pub. Sch., Harnsonville, Mo., since 
1938. 

McGrath, Earl James, A.B/28. M.A.'30, 

’50. St. Bonaventure Col.; Sc.D. in Ed. 50. 
o„,,nn Univ. ; LL.D.’SO, Univ. of Toledo , 
LL.D.’SO, Bethany Col.; Ped.D. 50 - *L r £ d * 
ley Univ.; Pres., Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1953. 

Mr-We Frnest M.. B.S.’29, Northwest Mo. 

CoM’Mfe" Univ. nf Mo.: Sup., 
of Sch., Potosi, Mo., since 1950. 

N F.. B.S. in Ed’24. Southwest 
M Mo State Col, Supt of Consol. Sch., 
Seymour, Mo., since 1931. 

Dillard A., M.Ed.‘46. Univ. of 
M Mo.7'Su?i! oi Sch., Buffalo, Mo.. 

1944. 

Univ.; Ph.D.-49, Yale Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Mexico, Mo., since 1953. 

Marrell, James F.. 3911 Sullivan St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

M..WT5S-. «;® i ’£3'. B M S A i .'3L i sS.^ 

Tl owa°; £? <ff°sVh., Kennett. Mo., e.uce 

lC;£K“¥Iti 

Campbell' St.. Reuses City, Mo. 

w A B S. in Ed.’35, Southeast Mo. 
M l r ,‘a t k ,’ "i t'A -S, Univ. oi Mo., Sup., 
of Sch., Parma, Mo., since 193 a- 

M Univf; ^DU^ 1 . CS Sup t ^"5*'sch?f " Affton, Mo.! 

Mint Sd o 

I,’’sch C oi’ take Oza.k, Mo., 

since 1 ® 25 " A B.'28, Central Wes- 

Moore. Clyde T^, ^- of Mo .; Supt. 

Kmmumty- UnR Sch. R-VI, Laddoma. 

H Se.?Bd l 3'JStE 

N r«P°"ofs'h“B.n ii.V.' m”."* 1 "'* ” s '-’ 
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Helvey, O. J. t B.S.in Ed.M?. Central Mo. 
Col.; M.S in Ed.'52, Univ of Ark . Supt. 
of Sch., Pineville, Mo., since 1952 
Henderson, Barbara, B.S.*28, M.A '29. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Elem. 
Educ., Pub Sch., Kansas City, Mo., since 
1929. 

Henderson, Carl, B.S. in Ed.’32. Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; Ed.M.’39, Univ of Mo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Moberly, Mo , since 1946. 
Henderson, Perry B., B.S. in Ed.’2S, Univ. 
of Mo; M.A. in Ed *32, Wash. Univ.; 
Prin of Glenridge Sch., Clayton, Mo., 
since 1927. 

Hendricks, Floyd W., B S.’2S, Univ. of 111 ; 
M.A.’31, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Kirkwood, Mo., since 1947. 

Hentchel, William W., B S ’43. M.A.M8, 
Wash Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Goodman, 
Mo, since 1952. 

Herndon, Joe, B.S in Ed.*34, State Tchrs. 
Col. of Central Mo., Warrensburg, Supt. 
of Consol. Sch. Dist. 2, Raytown, Mo., 
since 1945. 

Hickey, Margaret, LL.D.'28, Univ. of Kan- 
sas City; Dir., Miss Hickey’s Sch for 
Secretaries, St. Louis, Mo., since 1933. 
Hickey. Philip J.. B.S.'18, M.S '20. Univ 
of Wis., Supt. of Instr., St. Louts, Mo, 
since 1944. 

Hill, Robert Russell, B.S. in Ed.'22, South- 
east Mo State Col., M A '26, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’34, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs ; Prof of Educ , 
Southeast Mo. State Col., Cape Giradeau, 
Mo , since 1925. 

Hill, Thurston S . A B '36, Southeast Mo. 
State Col ; M Ed '49. Univ. of Mo ; Supt. 
of Sch., Dexter, Mo , since 1937. 

Hillyard, Robert B.. Pres , Hillyard Sales 
Co., St Joseph, Mo. 

Hilpert, A. O . B S in Ed.. Southeast Mo 
State Col ; M A, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch , Perryville, Mo , since 1948. 

Hitch, A M„ AB '97. A M '34, Univ. of 
Mo.; LL D.’44, Westminster Col.: Pres, 
Kemper Military Sch , Boonville, Mo., 
since 1934. 

Hoech, Arthur A., B.S '07, Central Wes- 
leyan Col : B S in Ed '18, M A.’31, Univ. 
of Mo.; Supt., Ritenour Consol. Sch. 
Dist., Overland, Mo., since 1920. 
Hoeflken, Theodore, Ph D.'37. Univ. of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, Supt of Sch., St 
Louis Province, Society of Mary, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., since 1949. 

Hoeft, Norman R , B.S. '47, M.S/51, Univ. 
of 111.; Admin. Asst., Bd. of Educ, 
Springfield, Mo , since 1949. 

Holland, Clement. B.A '25, Col. of St 
Thomas; M A. '33. Ph.D '41. Univ. of 
Minn., Prof, of Educ., St Louis Univ 
St. Louis, Mo , since 1940 
Holman, Monroe A., M A.’43, Univ. of Mo • 
Supt. of Sch., Pattonville, Mo., since 1927’. 
Holman, T. L. t M.Ed.’39, Univ of Mo ; 

Supt. of Sch., Berkeley, Mo , since 1936’. 
Holstein, J. M., M.Ed.’41, Univ. of Mo.; 

Supt. of Sch , Stockton, Mo , since 1948. 
Hood, Jasper Eugene, B.S.’48, Murray State 
Col (Ky ) ; M A. ’5 2. George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs , Supt. of Sch., Kewanee, Mo , 
since 1952. 

House, Fred B , B.S. in Ed.'28, Central Mo. 
Col.; A.M/34, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch., Warrensburg, Mo , since 1941. 


Howard. Joseph E., B.S.'IS. Central Col. 
(Mo.); A.M.’28, Univ. of Mo.; Prin., 
DeMun Sch., Clayton, Mo. 

Hoy, L. B., A.M.’29. Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 

of Sch., Gideon, Mo., since 1916. 

Inbody, R. M„ B.A.' 19, Univ. of Nebr.t 
MS. in Ed. '36, Wash. Univ.; Dir. of 
Sec. Educ., Pub. Sch., St. Louis, Mo, 
since 1951. 

Ingle. Truman L., M.A.’42, Gallaudet Col.; 
LL.D.’51, Westminster Col. (Mo): Supt. 
of Mo. Sch. for the Deaf. Fulton, Mo.. 
since 1933. 

Isley, Thurston Fayette, A.B/28. William 
Jewell Col.; M.Ed.’30, Univ. of Kansas; 
Prof, of Educ., William Jewell Col- 
Liberty, Mo., since 1930. 

Ittner, William B„ Vicepres., William B. 

Ittner, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., since 1923. 
Jackson, Euris J., B.S. in Ed '23. Univ. of 
111.; M.A.’32, Washington Univ.: Gen- 

eral Consultant to H. S., Harris Tchrs. 
Col., St. Louis, Mo., since 1952. 

Jenkins, Tennyson, Supt. of Sch.. Eugene, 
Mo. 

Johnson, Donald W., B.S Ml, Northwest Mo. 
State Col., M.A.M9, Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Rockport, Mo, 
since 1949 

Johnson, Waldo P., Pd.B.’ll, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; Pres., Webster Pub. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1924. 

Jones, Barrett Lee, A.B/17. Drury Col.; 
A.M.‘25, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Galena, Mo , since 1949. 

Jones. C. H., Jr., A.B/38, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.Ed.Ml, Univ, of Mo.; Supt, 
of Sch , Nevada, Mo., since 1947. 

Jones, Leonard, B S. in Ed.'26, Northeast 
Mo State Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’29. Univ. of 
Mo.; Buchanan Co. Supt. of Sch, St. 
Joseph, Mo , since 1935. 

Jones, Russell G, B.S. in Ed.'38. Central 
Mo. Col.; M.E.M6, Univ. of Mo : Supt.. 
Reorganized Sch. Dist. 5, Parkville, Mo , 
since 1946. 

Keith, Everett Earnest, B.S. in Ed.’29, 
Southwest Mo. State Col.; M.A.'32, Univ. 
of Mo : Exec. Secy., Mo. State Tchrs. 
Assn., Columbia, Mo , since 1941. 

Keith, Lowell G., B S.’3S, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.E '40, Univ. of Mo; Supt. 
of Sch., Independence, Mo., since 1947. 
Kinder, Leemon Newton, B S. in Ed.*32, 
Southeast Mo. State Col., M A.’41, Univ. 

dl M®.; S-apA. pi StYi , VitiVVaT.-i, Mo . 

since 1951. 

Klein, Elmer F„ B.S in Ed Ml, Central 
Mo. Col.; M.Ed M6, Univ. of Mo ; Supt. 
of Sch., Maryville, Mo, since 1951. 
Knight, Riley F„ B S '27, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A.M5, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch. Steele, Mo. 
since 1949. 

Korte. Tom D., A.B.*34. Central Col. (Mo.)i 
M.A. 39. Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Rock 
Creek Sch. Dist. 36, Independence, Mo, 
since 1938. 

Kraft, Lester M., B S. in Ed.M9, M.A. in 
Ed. 50, Northeast Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; 
Supt. of Sch , Perry. Mo , since 1952. 
Kruse, Samuel Andrew, A.B and B S. in 
Kd. °9, Umv. of Mo.; A.M/15. Univ. of 
Wis.; Ph D.'2B. George Peabody Col. for 
r Tchrs. ; Head. Dept, of Educ.. Southeast 
Mo State Col , Cape Girardeau, Mo- 
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Kuehner, J. Ernest, B.S. in Ed.’30, South- 
east Mo. State Col.: M.S. in Ed.’41. Colo. 
A. and M. Col.; Dir. of Educ.. Admin. 
Asst, to Supt. of Sch., St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1948. 

Lages, Charles R., B.S. ’25, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.} A.M.’38. Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Bismarck, Mo., 
since 1950. 

Lane, (Mrs.) Helen Schick, B.A.’26, M.A. 
’28, Ph.D. '30, Ohio State Univ.; Frin., 
Central Inst, for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1941, 

Lange, Paul W„ Ph.B/30, M.A.*33. Ph.D. 
40, Univ. of Chicago; Prin. of Lutheran 
H. S., St. Louis, Mo., since 1946. 

Larson, Richard J., B.S.'29, Univ. of Calif. ; 
M.Ed/36, Stanford Univ.; Prin.. Sunny- 
dale Acad., Centralia, Mo., since 1951. 
Lawrence, John T., B.S. '41, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; M.Ed.’46, Univ. of Mo,; Supt. 
of Sch,, Bloomfield, Mo., since 1948. 

Lee, Charles A., A.M/32, Univ. of Mo.; 
D.Ed.'36, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ., Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo., since 1935. 

LeFevre, E. R., A.M/32, Univ. of Mo.; 

Supt. of Sch., Paris, Mo., since 1948. 
Lemasters, E. M., B.S. in Ed/25. Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; A.M.’29, Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Riverview Gardens Sch., 
. St. Louis, Mo., since 1935. 

Lemen, Robert F., A.B.’32, M,A.’33. Wash. 
Univ.; prin., Wydown Sch., Clayton, Mo„ 
since 1948. 


Lewallen, Fred, B.S., Cape Girardeau State 
Col., Wash. Univ.; M.A., George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs., Supt. of Sch.. Chaffee, 
Mo., since 1935. 

Lindhurst, James, A.B.’29, M.A.’39. Ed.D. 
'49, Wash. Univ.; Supt. of Hancock Place 
Sch., St. Louis Co., Mo., since 1947. 


Loughead, George R., B.S. in Ed.’20, North- 
east Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’34. 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., since 1928. 


Lowe. Victor B., A.B.’33, Baker Univ.,* 
M.Ed.’42, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Ash Grove, Mo., since 1945. 

Luse. Carl. M.A/51, Northeast Mo. State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Cairo, Mo., 
since 1951. 


McCIuer, Franc Lewis, A.B.’I6, M.A. 20, 
Westminster Coi. ; Ph.D. ’28, Univ. of 
Chicago; Pres., Lindenwood Col. for 
Women, St. Charles, Mo., since 1947. 
McCIuer, V. C„ A.B.M8, Westminster Col.; 
A.M/29, Wash. Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Ferguson, Mo., since 1930. 

McConnell. Clyde W-, M.A/40. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ozark. Mo.. 

1930. 


McCullough, D. Ralph, B.S. in 

Southeast Mo. State Col.; A.M.3Z. Ed.D. 
•48, Univ. of Mo.: Supt. of Sch., Flat 
River, Mo., since 1952. 

McDaniel. Leslie L.. M.Ed.’50. .Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Rogeravitle, Mo, 
since 1930. 

McDonald. Moss, M.A.‘3S, Univ. of Mo.; 
Morgan Co. Supt. of Sch , Versailles, Mo., 
since 1946. 

McDonald. Paul. B.S.M9, Ed.M.'Jl. St. 
Louis Univ.; Registrar. St. Louis Untv.. 
St. Louis. Mo., since 1951. 


McEowen, D, W., B.S. in Ed.’27, Central 
Mo. Col.; M.A.’36, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Pub. Sch., Harrisonville, Mo., since 
1938. 


McGrath, Earl James, A.B.’28, M.A.’30, 
Univ. of Buffalo; Ph.D. '36, Univ. of Chi- 
cago; L.H.D.'4G, Coe Col.; Litt.D.’49, 
Muskingum Col.; LL.D.’49, Univ. of 
Louisville; LL.D. ’49, Alfred Univ,; LL.D. 
*50, St. Bonaventure Col.; Sc.D, in Ed,’50, 
Boston Univ.; LL.D. '50, Univ. of Toledo; 
LL .D.’SO, Bethany Col.; Ped.D.’SD. Brad- 
ley Univ.; Pres., Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1953. 

McKee, Ernest M., B.S.’Z9, Northwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A/37, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Potosi, Mo., since 1950. 

McKinley, N. F., B.S. in Ed’24. Southwest 
Mo, State Col.; Supt. of Consol. Sch., 
Seymour, Mo., since 1931. 

Mallory, Dillard A., M.Ed.*46, Univ.. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Buffalo. Mo., since 
1944. 


Marinaccio, Anthony, B.Ed.’37. Tchrs. Col. 
of Conn., New Britain; M.A. ’39, Ohio 
State Univ.; Ph.D.’49, Yale Untv.; Supt. 
of Sch., Mexico, Mo., since 1953. 

Marrell, James F., 3911 Sullivan St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Masterson, H. Byron, B.S. in Ed. '27, South- 
east Mo. State Col.; M.A/37, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Kcnnett, Mo., since 
1945. 

•Matthews, Don B., B.S.’46, M.Ed.’47, Univ. 
of Mo.; Ed.D.’50. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Rolta, Mo., since 
1953. 


Matthews, Don E„ B.S.*24, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A. '32, Univ. of Mo.; Supt, 
of Consol Sch., Ltnn, Mo., since 1950. 


Max, David P.. A.B.’26. B.S. In £d.‘26. 
Northwest Mo. State Col.; M.A/30, Univ. 
of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Crystal City, Mo. 
Melcher, George, A.B/98, Drury Col.; A.M. 
'19, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt, of 
Sch., Kansas City, Mo., 1928-40; Supt. 
Emeritus, since 1940. Address: 3331 
Campbell St.. Kansas City, Mo. 

Merick, W. A., B.S. in Ed.*35, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; A.M.'45, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Parma, Mo., since 1939. 


Mesnier, Charles J., A.B.’26, M.A.VSl, Wash. 
Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Affton, Mo., 
since 1933. 


Mills, Leland O., B.S/26, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A/31, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch. of the Osage, Lake Ozark, Mo., 
since 193S. 


Moore, Clyde T., A.B/28, Central Wes- 
leyan Col.; A.M/33, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Community Unit Sch. R-VI, Laddonia, 
Mo., since 1936. 

Morgan. William E.. B.A.’27, M.A.’41, Wash. 
Univ.; Vicepres.. The Principia Schs. and 
Col., and Headmaster. Upper Sch., The 
Principia, St. Louis, Mo. 

Morrissy, Jas. F., M.A. 1 3 4. Univ. of Mo,; 
Supt. of Sch., Green City, Mo., since 


Naxel, Frank P.. Diploma ’37, Natl. Col. of 
tduc.; Bd. of Educ.. St. Louis, Mo, since 
J945. 
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Nicholas, Ivan C . B S *29, Northern ID. 
State Tchrs. Col , M.S '34, Ph.D/41, 
Northwestern Umv , Supt , Sch. Dist., 
City of Ladue, St Louis Co , Mo., since 
1942. 

Nicoletti, Pete, B.S. in Ed *37, Southwest 
Mo. State Col , M.A '42, Umv. of Mo.; 
Supt. of Sch , Milan, Mo., since 1947. 
Nushan, A K., Asst Supt of Sch. in chg. 
of Supplies and Lunchrooms, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Oliver, Stanley C, B S *19. M.S *26, Pa. 
State Col. Ph D *33, Columbia Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ , Southwest Mo. State Col., 
Springfield, Mo., since 1929. 

Parker, C. W , M A '37, Univ. of Mo ; Supt. 

of Sch , Ava, Mo , since 1938. 

Pa . r ? etl „ Carl L - B s - > n Ed *23. Southeast 
Mo State Col.; A.M.’32, PhD/36, Umv. 
of Mo.; Supt of Sch., Maplewood-Kich- 
mond Heights Dist., Maplewood. Mo., 
since 1952. Address: Desloge, Mo. 

Parker, Walter W„ A B.*12, LL D.*29 
P, en £ r ,'*, Co, ‘ : A.M/15, Columbia Umv.; 

^ e , n,ral Col.; Pres, Southeast 
1933 “* ate * Cape Girardeau, Mo , since 

Patterson, Raymond H.. B S *30, Springfield 
iJ LL.B. ’33, Cumberland Univ.; 

UmV '!n SUPt ' ° f Sch • R «« d * 

Spring, Mo., since 1945. 

P M« r ’ B,S X ,n Ed -' 48 - Northeast 

Jfe S » at , e Xi hr *» T Co1 -: M.A-49. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Augusta, Mo., since 1950. 

Pepmiller. Carl Emmert, B S. in Ed.*27 
Southeast Mo. State Col.; M.A. in Ed.‘34, 
/m* 0,5 SUPI ' ° f Sch * Tha * er > Mo„ 
Pettigrew, Maynard M , M.A.*36, Univ. of 
Mo^j Supt. of Sch., Boonville, Mo., since 

Phelps, Lawrence E., B.S in Ed.'35, North- 
west Mo. State Col.; M.E. in Sec Ed.*41 
Supt. of Sch. Macon. Mo.! 

Phillips, Claude Anderson. B.S.’92, Odessa 
Col.; A.M. 10, Univ. of Chicago, Ph D ’20 
F5?,!- ee T? Eabod /«? 01 - for Tchr3 '• Prof', of 
E^uc., Umv. of Mo , Columbia, Mo . sin?e 

^''P °,V’- Cha / I ,V H w A B -’ 1S . A.M. '16, Ph.D 
Research' ^i ,r * of Educ - Curriculum 

Research and Development, Bd. of Educ. 
St. Louis, Mo, since 1947. '' 

PI (S k Dakl V, M L £dM« A - , t?’ Au ^ s V ana C °‘- 
FH n>si *Ti • Ed \ 8 ’ „ U "‘ V - °* S - Dak.; 
™- D - Untv. of Colo.; Dir., Elem 
Educ , Independence, Mo., since 1951. 
Pohiman, J. Harry, LL B *12, Yale Univ • 
smce b I939 Bd ’ ° f Educ ' St ' Louis > Mo* 
Potter, Charles Edward, B S.Ed.’36. South- 

r# e M« M °A^ Sta,e » Cf>! ’ M „ S - Ed -' 42 ' Univ. 
of Mo ; Admin Asst, to Supt , Normandy 
Consol. Sch. Dist , St. Louis, Mo., since 

Prock, Samuel E , A B ’32, Berea Col.; A.M 
*40, Umv. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch, Iberia' 
Mo, since 1951. 

Puckett, Harold G , B S in Ed *26, Central 
Mo Col.; M.A.'34, Umv. of Mo ; Supt. of 
Sch , Savannah, Mo., since 1940. 

Reals, Willis H„ A.B/16, M.A.’21, Syra- 
cuse Umv , Ph D *28, Columbia Umv ; 
Dean, Univ. Col , Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo , since 1943. 


Rein, Fred H., Gen. Mgr., St. Louis Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Rhodes, V. Harry, LL.B/16, Wash. Univ.; 
Coramr. of Sch. Bldgs., St. Louis, Mo., 
since 1948. 

Riefling, B. Jeanette, B.S.’ll, A.B.*13, Univ. 
of Mo.; A.M. *20. Columbia Univ.; 3907 
Connecticut St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Riley, George Arthur, A.B.*27, Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; M.A.’31, D.Ed.'4S. Univ. 
of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., California, Mo., 
since 1945. 

Rissler, S. M., A.B.*21, Central Col. (Mo.); 
A.M. ’31, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Trenton, Mo., since 1937. 

Rufi, John, B.S. *18, Kansas State Tchrs. Col., 
Emporia; M. A/19, Ph.D.*27, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Umv.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. of 
Mo., Columbia, Mo., Bince 1928. 

Ryte, Walter Harrington, B.S. in Ed.*19, 
Northeast Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; A. M/27, 
Ph.D.*30, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Pres , Northeast Mo. State Tchrs. Col., 
Kirksville, Mo., since 1937. 

Saltzman, B. George, LL.B/27, M.A/40. 
Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Brentwood, 
Mo., since 1946. 

Schaefer, Norval P.. B. S/33, Southwest Mo. 
State Col.; M.A.’38, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch , Fredencktown, Mo., since 1944. 

Schooling, H. W., B.S. in Ed.’36, Southwest 
Mo. State Col.; M.A. in Ed.’40. Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt of Sch. Dist. 74, North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., since 1949. 

Schuessler, H. R., Bus. Mgr., Westminster 
Col., Fulton, Mo , since 1934. 

Schultz, Louis J., M.A.’3t, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Supt of Sch., Central H.S., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo , since 1935. 

Scott, James Armstrong, A.B *19, Univ. of 
Kansas; M A/20, Harvard Univ.; Dir. of 
Educ., Pub. Sch., St. Louis, Mo , since 
1942. 

Scotten, C. F., B.S. and B.S. in Ed.*24, 
Central Mo. Col.; M A.'30, Ed.D.*42, Univ. 
of Mo.; Pettis Co. Supt. of Sch, Sedalia, 
Mo , since 1927. 

Scruggs, Sherman D , A.B.’ZO, Washburn 
Col.; A.M/Z5, Ph D/35, Univ. of Kansas; 
Pres., Lincoln Univ., Jefferson City, Mo, 
since 1938. 

See, Otis A , M .A/22, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Jennings, Mo, since 

Selvidge, Morgan, M.S. in Ed/37, Univ. of 
1948 ’ ’ SU£>t ' ° { Sch * Eureka - Mo - * inCC 

Shaffner, Charles H , A.B. '25, Mo. Wesleyan 
Col.; M.A/31, Umv. of Mo.; Supt. of 
Sch , Princeton, Mo , since 1928. 

Sh ? r Sv* oa ? oc V - A B/IO, Central Col.; 
A.M. 25, Univ. of Wis.; Deputy Supt. of 
J>ch , Kansas City, Mo , since 1945. 

SH m • W " , B S -' 29 . Baber Univ.; 
M.A.41, Umv. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Hickman Hills, Mo. 

Simpson, Elvis E M.Ed/40, Univ. of Mo.; 
» nEd - 31. Southwest Mo. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch , Belton, Mo., since 1947. 

J r -„ AB -’«, Central Col. 
(Mo.) : M.Ed. 45, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of 


Sch , Glasgow, 

Sna "> IMjs.) Ruth G. B S/4L Northeast 
5** Sta J e _ T 'hrs. Col ; Montgomery Co 
sin ’ 1947 SC " ’ ®® ont £° mer y City, Mo , 
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c_.ii r n i s L. A.B.’3l, Univ. of Ala.; M.A. 

S '46,' Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Educ. 
Consultant, Webster Pub. Co., St. Louis, 

Mo- . . 

Snyder, Robert D A-B# 3 . H »nj* ■ Snot 
Col. (Mo.); M.A. 46. Wash Univ Supt. 
of Mason Ridpe Consol. Sch. Dlst. Z, 
Clayton, Mo., since 1950. 

Sjiratt, Elliott Cowgill. Secy., ^TLilvtrd 
Chemical Co., and VIccprcs., Ill By 3 ™ 
Sales Co., Eastern Div., St. Joseph, Mo., 
since 1925. 

Sp o“’m°"; iSWfcMIS 

Co., Owensville, Mo., since 1943. 

Steger, Leonard Andrew, A.B.’27, Io ^ a State 
Tchrs. Col.; A.M/32, State Univ. of Iowa. 
Supt. of Sch., Webster Groves. Mo , since 
1944. .. . 

Stephens, Claude E.. M.A. In Ed. *27 Univ- 
of Mo.; Acting Dir. of Educ., Pub. Sch.. 
St. Louis, Mo., since 1951. 

Stinson, Jesse H.. B8. In 1 Ed. *38. Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.; M.A. in Sch. Adm. 
’44, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Butler, 
Mo., since 1952. 

Stricter, Robert E.. A.B.'20, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A.'23. Univ. of Chicago. 
Prln., Elem. Sch., St. Louis, Mo., since 
1929. , 

Suddath, William N., M.Ed.'S7, Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Sch.. Desloge. Mo., since 
1939. 

Sullivan, Ralph E., M.Ed/49. Univ. of Mo.; 
Supt., Sch. Dist. R-2, Brunswick, Mo., 
since 1952. 


Twitty, Lynn M„ B.S/34, Southeast Mo. 
State Col.; M.A/42. Univ. of Mo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Sikcston, Mo. 

of Sch., Festus, Mo., since 1945. 

U cast 1 Mo.^ State *Co i? ; ^ -Z 3 9 n ^"jnce 
Mo.; Supt.; Consol. Sch., Delta, Mo., since 

Vossbrink George W^ 

ScL'42, Wash. Univ.; St. Louis Co. Supt. 
of Sch.. Clayton, Mo., since 195L 

W Un"v r ’ Prof. o^Educ-’in chk-.of Tchr! 
Tr Park Col., Parkville, Mo., since 1953. 

W State' Col" ■ M Ed.®'^ Univ?of t M'o!; t Supt: 
of ic£ El Dorado Springs, Mo., since 

versity City. Mo., since 1946. 

Watson, Edward ®*“' c 3*?M*A/sMwa : 

Univer- 

sity City, Mo., since 1946. 


Webb, Frank I.. B.S. . ta.Ed.’ZS. Ji* 
Central Mo. Col.;. M- 


since 

Summitt, James Euel, A.B/26, Union Univ.; 
M.A/35, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs. , 
Supt. of Sch., Cardwell, Mo., since 1930. 
Tallent. Ora T.. B.S.’42, Southeast Mo- State 
Col.; M.Ed.*50, Univ. of Mo.; Supt. ot 
Sch. Dist. R-3, Steelville, Mo., since 1950. 
Taylor, Roy E., B.S.'23, Kansas State Tchrs. 
Col.,’ Pittsburg; M.S/Z7. Univ. of Kan- 
sas; Supt. of Sch., Herculaneum, Mo., 
since 1924. 

Terry, Howard M., A.B.’30 f Drury Col : 
A.M/38, Ed.D.'50, Univ. of Mo ->,, Supt ' 
of Sch., Bonne Terre. Mo., since 1947. 
Terry, Roscoe Linn, A.B.*28, Mo. Wesleyan 
Col.; M.Ed.’41, Univ. of Mo,; Supt. ot 
Sch., Memphis, Mo., since 1947. 

Thomas, Earl D., Ph.B/29, M.A.’30, Univ. 
of Chicago; Prin., Lincoln H. o., ana 
Dean, Lincoln Jr. Col., Kansas City, Mo. 
Thomas, Raymond W., A.B. in Ed. 39, t. 
Louis Univ.: M.S. in Ed/47, Univ. of 
Southern Calif.; Supt. of Sch., Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Mo., since 1951. 

Thompson. Robert H., B.A/31, Pd-D.^L Mo. 
Valley Col.; M.A/37, Univ. of Mo., Supt., 
Mo. Sch. for the Blind, St. Louis. Mo., 
since 1942. 

Thurman. Ewell S., B.S. in.Ed/33. NoxA- 
west Mo. State Col.; A.M. m Ed. 41, Univ. 
of Mo.; Prin., Bellevue Elem. Sch., Kicn 
mond Heights, Mo., since 1948. 

Thurston, A. R., B.S. in Ed/29, Central Mo. 
Col.; M.A. in Sch. Admin.’39, Univ. oi 
Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Elvins, Mo., since 
1951. 

Townsend, Loran George, B.S. in Ed. 2 n 
Southwest Mo. State Col. ; A.M. 31, Ph. 
32, Univ. of Mo.; Prof, of Educ., Dir. ot 
Summer Session, and Dean of the Facul y. 
Col. of Educ., Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 
Mo., since 1945, 


OakrUn Blvd., St. Bouts. Mo. 

W° oh. Votuou W 

Supt. 2 mS&. *S». si "" 

i. Hubert- 

Whitehead, Copeland. B.S. • Mo 

Valley Col.; M Ed. 51, un o{ 

usage v-u • -r c Ed. '42, Southeast 

ton. Mo., f Trans p 0 rtation. 

W ^nd'; t Cou^l Soh. D.st., St. Bouts, 
Mo., siuoo *«»• Southwest Mo. 

I 

♦Wood, F. 4 S Univ S of ‘ Mm : Supt. 

since 1944. Kansas State 

Wright. Frank *•« ^/is, Univ. of Wis.J 
T chrs - , Co, 'cm n *25 Harvard Univ.; 

51 
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Young, Harold L., B.S. In Ed.‘37. Central 
Mo. Col.; M Ed '49. Univ. of Mo.; State 
Sec. Sch. Supvr., Higginsville. Mo., since 
1946. 

Zwingle, J. L.. B.A.’29, M A.’32. Univ. of 
Tenn. ; Ph.D/42, Cornell Univ.: Pres., 

Park Col , Parkville. Mo., since 1947. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Curriculum Laboratory, Bd. of Educ., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hams Tchrs. Col., Library, St. Louis, Mo 
Lincoln University, Inman E Page Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Professional Library, Bd. of Educ., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 
Southeast Mo. State Col., Kent Library, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


MONTANA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Baker, Ray G-. B S/41, Univ. of N. Dak.; 

Supt. of Sch., Denton, Mont , since 1951. 
Baum. C. W, B A.'35. M.A/42, Univ. of 
MonL, Supt. of Sch., Roundup. Mont, 
since 1930. 

Beary, D. Hartley. B.S. in Ed.*23. Central 
Mo. Col., M.Ed.MS. Mont. State Univ.; 
Pun., Co. H. S., Missoula. Mont., since 
1943. 

Bergan. K. W„ B.A/13, Luther Col.: M.A. 
’29, M.A/4S, Univ. of Minn.; Dir., Trans- 
portation and Indian Educ., State Dept, 
of Pub. lnstr., Helena, Mont., since 1949. 
Brockmann, Louis O.. B.A/2S. M.A.’29, 
Ph.D.MS, Univ. of WU.; Pres., Northern 
Mont. Col., Havre. Mont. 

Cloke, Harry H.. B Ed.’SS, Mont. State 
Col.; M.Ed.'4S, Mont. State Univ.; Supt. 
of Pub. Sch., Browning, Mont., since 
1949. 

Condon, Mary M.. B.A.*39. M.A.Ml, State 
Univ. of Iowa; State Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
State Dept, of Pub. lustr., Helena. Mont., 
since 1949 

Cooper, A. L., B A.*30. Intennountam Union 
Col.; M,E.’43. Mont. State Univ ; Supt. of 
Pub. Sch., Poplar. Mont., since 1946. 

Cot. Edith Clare. Co. Supt. of Sch . Shelby. 
Mont, (retired). Address: 117 Central 
Ave.. Shelby, Moat. 

Cummings, Rial. B A.*37, Mont. State Univ.; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Plains, Mont., since 
1941. 

Davidson, V. G. t B A.’31, State Tchrs. Col., 
Valley City. N. Dak : M.E/49. Mont. 
State Univ.. Prio., Park Co. H. S.. Liv- 
ingston, Mont., since 1949. 

Dean, A. L., B A. '30, Mont. State Univ.; 

Supt. oi Sch.. Poison. Mont. 

DeWitt. Lloyd L.. B A.’30. Marion Col. 
find.); Supt. ol Pub. Sch., Colstnp, 
Mont., since 1944. 

Farnsworth, Robert B . B.A.'27. M.A *33. 
State Col. of Wash.. Supt. of Sch.. Dist. 
1, Great Falls. Mont., since 1946. 
Fellbaum. Earl H . B A.*33. Mont. State 
Univ.; M.A/33. Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch. Dist 1, Helen*. Mont., since 1947. 
Fisher. John M . B A.*47, Wis. State CoL. 
Superior; M A.'Sl. Univ. of Mina.; Prin. 
of Sweet Grass Co. H. S.. Big Timber. 
Mont., since 1933. 


Gallagher. M. C., B-A.’IB. M.Ed.*42. Mont. 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. BtUings, 
Mont., since 1937. 

Gillespie. O. Lloyd. B.Ed.*32, State Tchrs. 
Col. Platteville, Wis.; M.Ed. 46. Mont. 
State Univ.; Supt. ol Sch, Libby. Mont., 
1945-53. 

Goetz. Herbert J., B.A.M2 N. Dak. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Dickinson: Supt. of Madison 
Valley Consol. Scb , Ennis, Mont., since 
1946. 

Graff, Fred W., B.A.'ll, Univ. of Minn.; 

Supt. of Sch., Laurel, Mont., since 1921. 
Graham, Robert C.. B A.*25. Ed M.MO Mont. 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Choteau. 
Mont., since 1947. 

Haney. George E.. B.E.V39. Univ. of Mont.: 

Supt. of Sch., Butte. Mont., since 1952. 
Hansen. George G., A.B.'IB, A.M/22. Ph-D- 
*40. Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of. Huntley 
Project Sch., Worden. Mont., since 1945. 
Harraala. Clifford A.. B.S.*40. Univ. of 

Minn.. Duluth: M.Ed.* 48. Mont. State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 9 . Dizon. 
Mont., since 1943- 

Haynes. Charles D.. B A.*22. Univ. of 
Wash.; M.A.*27, Mont. Stale Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch , Hamilton, Mont., since 1933. 
Hodges. Ivan H. M.E.M9, Mont. State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Troy, Mont. 

Hood. Charles E., B.S.*27. Jamestown Col.; 
M-A/35, Mont. State Univ.: Prin.. Custer 
Co. H. S. and Jr. CoL. Miles City, Mont., 
since 1948 

Jeffries. D. J.. M-A-’51, Mont. State Univ.: 
Supt., Broadwater Co. H. S., Townsend. 
Mont., since 1952. 

Jelinek, George. A.B/39, Arlz. State Col., 
Tempe; M.E/48. Mont. State Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch., Harlowton, Mont., since 1952. 
Lawson, Haten R-, B.A.*33, Jamestown 

Col.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., Cascade, Mont, 
since 194S. 

Manning. Clarence G., A.B.’Q7. Morning- 
side CoL; M.E/44. Mont. State. Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ.. Rocky Mountain CoL, 
Billings, Mont , since 1949. 

Moe, Martin P., B.S/27. Univ. of Minn.; 
M.A/46, Mont. State Univ.; Ezec. Secy.. 
Mont. Educ. Assn., Helena, Mont., 1933- 
53 (retired). 

Naugle, Carlton E.. B.A. in Ed.*49. Mont. 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Bigfork. 
Mont., since 1951. 

Nordgaard, Ernest J., A.B.’IO, St. Olaf CoL: 
A-M/27, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., 
Anaconda. Mont., since 1947. 

Porter, Clarence S., B.P.E.*32, Normal CoL 
of the American Gymnastic Union! B.A 
*32, M.E.*4«, Mont. State Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch, Missoula, Mont., since 1944. 
Rawson, Kenneth A., A.B.*2S, Upper Iowa 
Univ.; M.A.’3S. Univ. of Colo.; Prin. of 
Flathead Co. H. S., Kali spell. Mont . 
since 1948. 

Rickerd. M. L.. B.S.*32, Univ. of III.: M.A. 
■40. Univ. of Wyo.; Supt. of Sch.. Big 
Sandy, Mont., since 1950. 

Roescler, W. Lyle. B.S *26, B.S *35. Mont. 
State CoL; State Supvr „ Trade and 
Indus Educ , State Dept, of Pub. Instr . 
Helena. Mont., since 1943. 

Ruppel. Henry G.. B.A.*20, Univ. of Mont.: 
M S. 32. Oregon State CoL; Supt. of Pub. 
Sch. Dist. 1. Deer Lodge. MonL. in« 
1950 
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Seibel, Louie W., B.A/24 State Tchrs. 
Col., Valley City, N. Dak .- : ^.A. 40, 

Mont. State Univ.; Supt of Pub .Sch. 
and Prin. of Granite Co. H. S-. Phtlips- 
burg, Mont., since 1951. 

Shively, John 13., M.A.'27, Univ. of N. Dak,; 
Supt. of Sch., Bozeman, Mont., since 
1947. 

Squires, Genevieve, B.E.’38, Western Mont. 
Col. of Educ.; Chief Deputy Supt. of 
Pub. Instr., Helena, Mont., since 1949. 
Staehle. John F., B.A.*41, Pacific Univ.; 
M.A.’47, D.Ed.’Sl, Univ. of Oregon, 
Asst. Prof, of Educ., Mont. State Univ.. 
Missoula, Mont., since 1950. 

Stegner, Warren E.. B.S.’16, Carletoti Col., 
M.A.'39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Havre, Mont., since 1947. 

Wetzel, Winston W., B.A/34. Westmar 

Col.; M.S/40, State Univ. of Iowa; Supt. 
of Sch. and Pres, of Dawson Co. Jr. Loi., 
Glendive, Mont., since 1948. 

Wiberg, Louise C., B.S.'31, M.A/33, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Area Dir. of In- 
dian Sch., Billings, Mont., since 1950. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Superintendent of Sch , D 1st. 9, Opheim, 
Mont., Harold E. Colvin, Supt. 

NEBRASKA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Anderson, J. F., M.A.’40, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Harrisburg, 
Nebr., since 1937. 

Bail, Philip Milo. B.A/20, LL.D.’47. Mo. 
Valley Col.; M.A/28, Ph.D/31, State 

Univ. of Iowa; Pres., Municipal Univ. ot 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebr., since 1948. 

Beggs, W. K., A.B/28, Tarkio Col. (Mo-> : 
M.A.’37, Ph.D.’39, Univ. of Nebr.;. Prof, 
of Sch. Admin., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, 
Nebr., since 1940. 

Brooks, Ralph G., A.B.’25, Nebr. Wesleyan 
Univ.; A.M/32, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of 
Sch. and Pres., McCook Col.. McCook. 
Nebr., since 1947. 

Burgeson, John G-, B.S.’33, Ga. Tchrs. Col., 
Collegeboro; M.A/39, Univ. of Colo.. 
Supt. of Sch., Gordon, Nebr.. since 1944. 
Burke, Harry A., B.A/17, Univ. of Idak ° : 
M.A.’28, Ed.D.’42, Stanford Univ ; i>upr- 
of Sch., Omaha, Nebr., since 1946. 
Burkhardt, Allen Paul, A.B.’25, Nebr. Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.’29, Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D.’43, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., 
and Pres., Jr. Col., Norfolk. Nebr., since 
1931. 

Burnham, Archer L.. A.B.M6. A.M/27, 

Univ. of Nebr.; Ph.D.*38, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Exec. Secy., Nebr. State Educ. 
Assn., Lincoln, Nebr., since 1953. 

Raymond Burdette, A.B/13. Nebr. 
Wesleyan Univ.; M.A.’31. Univ. of Nebr.. 
Supt. of Sch., Bellevue. Nebr.. since 1948. 
Chittlm, Harry D.. B.S. in Ed.'32, M.Ed.^S. 
Boston Univ.; Operations Analyst (Tram- 
mel. Hq. Strategic Air Command, OSut 
A. F. Base, Omaha. Nebr., since 1944. 
Christian. Ivan, A.B.’27. Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col.. Chadron; M.A/41, Univ. of Wyo.. 
Supt. of Sch., Bayard, Nebr., since 1950 
Colson. M. R., A.B.’IB. Grand Island Col.; 
M-A.’33, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lyman. Nebr. 


Corneer. Robert, B.A/48, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Kearney: M.A. 49, Univ. of Wyo., 
Supt. of Sch., Stapleton, Nebr. 

Crawford, Harold L., B.S.’32. M.A/51. 

Creighton Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Boys 
Town, Nebr., since 1944. 

Crawford, Theodore R., B.Sc/13, Hastings 
Col.; Rep., Scott Foresman Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr., since 1924. 

Cushing. Herbert L., A.B.’14,. Grand Island 
Baptist Col.: M.A. 30, Univ. of Nebr ; 
D.Ed.’37, Nebr. Wesleyan Univ. , Pres., 
Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., Kearney, Nebr., 
since 1936. 

D „l„ F. B.. A.B.’30, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col Wayne; Univ. ot Ntbr. 

S«ti Sttpt. of Pub. Instr.. State Dept of 
Pub. Instr., Lincoln, Nebr., since 195 ■ 

■BE? c^'Ke^f Seufi'c". P 

ol Sb lnstr. No." Platte. Nebr.. stnc. 

•sr*A «*"$? NeS 

fSp!. oi Sch..’ Fremont, Nebr.. stnc. t »«. 
Fraser. Donald Wayne BjS. in Ed^O; 

r E r k.^ , uJv h "i Bob., 

Gothenburg, Nebr., since 1953. 

Go P r'm~; N F™b , H: ‘"U Centra. Mo 

Univ oYmoTS Co^of Eduf . Univ. 
S Omaha. Omaha. Nebr.. .Inc" »«• 

G if” A rit3e^.r'fteb?' 

H X Edy|= K ..BA™. “igSS^&oSit 
for Women. M.A. .0. JJ Elem. 

western Univ., 

Sch.. Omaha, Nebr., since 1945. 

Hemingford, Nebr., ote 

“ST'af^SJ! lupt. Of Sch.. Ogallala, 
Nebr., since 1950. 

„ PH A B ’22, Nebr. Wesleyan Univ., 

H S'«M. H Ur'iv of Nebr.; Snpt. of Sch.. 
Ken Bo” Nebr., sinee 19«- 

„ . • d ‘ga Nebr. State Tchrs. 

Hauser, W.J-. A ‘univ. of Nebr.; Douglas 
8°!' ; Supi of Pu'i" Instr.. Omaha. Nebr.. 

Hawley, Stanley Lj, , ^funiv^o^Neb??; 
leyan Univ. , M-A. 4_i. Admin.. State 

Dep't. S of Pub P ’lnstr„ Lincoln. Nebr.. 

V Ph D.’24, Columbia Univ.; 
Henrlilc. F. E.. »■“ Sch . A dmin., Tchrs. 
U'oo u n d iv. P of Nebr.. Liocoln. Nebr.. 
Stoci 1M1. Centra! Col.; 

H M A ? 5 Uo®i »I Nebr.; Assoc. S«*. ot 
Sc*.' Omaha, »££■£££ „„„. 
H K; C Su G ph. B 9 Seh- D,st. »<• *■«“*• 
Nebr., since 1949. 
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Humann, Emanuel D , M A ’37, Univ. o£ 
Nebr., Supt. of Sch., since 1945, and Co. 
Supt. of Sch , Aurora, Nebr., since 1947. 
Kline, Barton L., B.Sc *29, Cotner Col.; 
M.A. '37, Univ. of Nebr.; D Ed.'48, Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch, Bea- 
trice, Nebr , since 1946. 


Lerner, Wilhelm A , A.B.’29, Nebr. State 
Tchrs Col, Wayne, M.A ’49. Colo A. 
and M Col ; Supt. of Sch , Sutherland, 
Nebr , since 1952. 

Liehtenberger. Allan R., A.B *31, Nebr. 
State Tchrs Col, Peru; M.A '36. Univ. 
of Nebr.; Dir. of Research, State Dept, 
of Pub. Instr., Lincoln, Nebr., since 1949. 
Lightbody, E, M A. '34, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Supt of Sch, Nebraska City, Nebr., since 
1945 

Lundstrorn, Glenn A.. BS. Midland Col.; 
M.A.M6, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., 
Blair, Nebr., since 1951. 

McNickle, T. R , B S.'28, M A.’34. Univ. of 
Nd>r.; Supt. of Sch, York, Nebr., since 

Maclay, F. Don, M A.'38, Univ of Nebr.; 
Supt. of Sch. and Pres , Jr. Col., Fair- 
bury, Nebr., since 1953. 

Mead, Beniamin H , A.B.’25, Municipal 
Univ. of Omaha; M.A '49, Stanford Univ.; 
1953*' ° f SCh ‘' Aln,worth - Nebr., since 

M W*£.?, oh ?, A - a .B' 40. McPherson Col.; 

?wv? 2 ,’ M n v of Co, ° : Supt - of Sch * 
Shickley, Nebr , since 1950. 

M1 ner, Glenn E., A.B.'16, Univ. of Nebr.; 
M.A. 29, Univ. of Nebr. and Univ. of 
aince Sch • Lexington, Nebr., 

E. Paul, AB/29 Nebr. Wesleyan 
Univ., M.A. 38, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of 
Sch., Kearney, Nebr., aince 1947. 
Morrison, L. Eugene, B S.'42, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Cot, Kearney; M.S.’Sl. Univ. of 
aince *953 P *’ Sth " Waho °- Nebr., 

Morton, William Henry. A.B.’09. York Col.: 
A.M. 12, Univ. of Nebr.; A.M.'23, Colum- 
. Ph D - 28 ' Univ. of Nebr.; Dir. 

o* . Tcbr - Tr.. Chmn.. Dept, of See. Educ. 

^ Ihr 2; v Co1 * s • Univ - o' 

Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr., since 1927. 

W. Otto. A.B ‘28, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Peru; A M.’38. Univ. of Denver; 
Supt. of Sch., North Platte. Nebr.. since 
1948. 

Patterson. Luther L.. B.A.’3I. Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col, Peru: M.A.’IS. Univ. of 

Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., Cosad, Nebr., since 
1951. 

Plckrel, Glenn E . A.B ’36, Nebr. Central 
Cot.; M.A.‘46. Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of 
Westside Community Sch., Omaha. Nebr,, 
since 1949. 

Rarick, Eugene L-, A.B/33. Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Co!., Peru; M.A/39. Univ. of 

Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., Superior, Nebr., 
since 1953. 

Retelsdorf, C. L, A.B.‘36. Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Peru; M.A/40. Univ. of 

Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., Valley, Nebr,, since 
1943. 


Rice, John D , A.B.’24, Grand Island Col. 
(Nebr.); M.A.’30, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D/49, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Pres, Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., 
Wayne, Nebr., since 1951. 

Ruff, Otto George, A.B. ’38. Nebr. .State 
Tchrs. Col., Kearney; M.A.’ 40, of 

Nebr.; Supt of Sch., Scottsbluff. Nebr., 
since 1952. 

Russell, O. D., M.A.’43, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ. ; Supt. of Sch., Overton, Nebr., since 
1946. 

Sahn, (Mrs.) Zell R.. Ph.B.’35. M.A.'4I, 
Creighton Univ.; Prin. of Elem. Sch., 
Omaha, Nebr., since 1943. 

Schindler, W. A., M.A.’37, Univ. of Nebr.: 

Supt. of Sch., Alliance, Nebr.. since 1951. 
Schroeder, Howard F., B.Sc/24, M.A/36, 
Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch.. Holdrege, 
Nebr. 

Sims. G. L.. B.S.'39, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Kearney; M.A/47, Univ. of Nebr.! 
Supt. of Sch., Albion, Nebr., since 1951. 
Sinkey, L. F.. M.A.’39, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Dean, Fairbury Jr. Col., Fairbury, Nebr., 
since 1949. 

Smith, Leon O., B A.'IO, M.A.’I?. Stale 
Univ. of Iowa; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Omaha, Nebr., since 1919. 

Stoneman, Merle A., A.B. '27, Central Col. 
(Mo.); A.M/34, Ph.D.'38, Univ. of Nebr.. 
Prof, of Sch. Admin.. Univ. of Nebr., 
Lincoln, Nebr., since 1941. 

Stout. H. G., A.B/14, Nebr. Wesleyan 

Univ.; A.M. '25, Ph.D.'37. Univ. of Nebr.; 
Chmn.. Dept, of Educ., Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Kearney, Nebr., since 1937. 

TeSelle, Lloyd C., M.S.’35, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif.. Supt. of Sch, and Pres.. Fair- 
bury Jr. Col , Fairbury, Nebr.. since 1952. 
Thorpe, N. F., A.B.’29, Nebr. State Tchrs. 
Col., Peru; M.A/38, Ph.D.’SO. Univ. of 
Nebr.; Dir. of Tchr. Tr., and Assoc. Prof, 
of Sec. Educ. and Prin., Tchrs. Col. H. S., 
Univ. of Nebr.. Lincoln, Nebr.. since 
1952. 

Towne, George L., A.B.’95, Univ. of Nebr , 
Pres , University Pub. Co , Lincoln, Nebr., 
since 1902. 

Velte, Charles Henry, A.B.M4, Hastings 
Col.; M.A.’29. Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of 
Sch., Crete, Nebr,, since 1919. 

Watkins. Steven N, B.S. in Ed’31. Cotner 
Col.; M.A/35, Ph D.'45, Univ. of Nebr.: 
Supt. of Sch., Lincoln, Nebr., since 1950 
Watson, Raymond A , B.S. in Ed.’21. Univ. 
of Mo.; M.A. '28, Univ. of Chicago: Supt. 
of Sch., Hastings, Nebr., since 1944. 
Weyer, Frank E.. Ph.D.Ml. Univ. of Nebr.; 
Dean, Hastings Col., Hastings, Nebr., 
since 1918. 

Wilkie, Russell M., A.B.’27, Nebr. Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.‘40, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch , Gering, Nebr., since 
1948 

WiUert. Everett W.. A.B/27, Midland Col.; 
M.A. 42, Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., 
Wayne, Nebr., aince 1949. 

Wiltse. Earle W., A.B.’22, Nebr. Wesleyan 
Univ ; A.M.’26, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. 
42. Univ. of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch.. Grand 
Island, Nebr., since 1944. 

Yo H n £; v Jo,e E h P - B S.'2S. M.A. '32. Univ, 
of Nebr.; Supt. of Sch., Columbus, Nebr., 
»tnte 1948. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., Library, Chadron, 
Nebr. 

Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., Library, Kearney, 
Nebr. 

Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., Library. Wayne. 
Nebr. 

NEVADA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Best, Robert, B.S.’36. Univ. of Nevada: 
Supt. of Mineral Co. Sch., Hawthorne, 
Nevada, since 1944. 

Brinley, J. Harold. A.B.’22, Univ. of Utah; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Las Vegas, Nevada, 
since 1952. 

Brown, Harold N., D.Ed.'35, Univ. of Calif.; 
Dir., Sch. of Educ.. Univ. of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada, since 1952. 

Copenhaver, Roxie, B.A.’29, Univ. of Mont.; 
Deputy State Supt. of Sch., Fifth Supvn. 
Dlst., Las Vegas, Nevada, since 1943. 
Davis, Chester V., M.A/34, Stanford Univ.; 
Exec. Secy., State Educ. Assn.. Reno, 
Nevada, since 1952. 

Dilts. Dwight F.. B.A.'31, Wash. State 

Col.; M.A/39, Univ. of Nevada; Retire- 
ment Clerk and Statistician. State Dept, 
of Educ., Carson City, Nevada, since 
1937. 

Dodson. Edwin S., B.A.’42, Univ. of Ne- 
vada; M.A.M8, Univ. of Oregon; Supt. of 
Consol. Sch. Dist. 1, Lovelock, Nevada, 
since 1950. 

Duncan, Glenn A.. B.A.’30, Univ. of Wis.: 
State Supt. of Pub. Instr., State Dept, of 
Educ., Carson City, Nevada, since 1951. 
Pant, John H., B.S.’3l, Univ. of Nevada. 
Deputy State Supt. of Pub. Instr.. fourth 
Supvn. Dist., Reno, Nevada, since 1951. 
Pish, Seymour P., A.B.’28. Univ. of Utah; 
Supt., Clark Co. Sch. Dist. 1. Overton. 
Nevada, since 1944. 

Galbraith, C. Layton, B.S.’28. Utah State 
Agrl. Col.; M. A/31, Stanford Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch., McGill, Nevada, since 1932. 
Harris, George E., A.B.’Z4, Howard Payne 
Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Las Vegas. Ne- 
vada, since 1953. 

^ge. Harry, A.B.’35, Wash. Missionary 
Col.; Educ. Supt., Nevada-Utah Confer- 
ence, Reno, Nevada, since 1950. 

Manning. R. H., B.S/39, Utah State Agrl. 
Col.; Deputy State Supt. of Pub. . Ins 7* 
State Dept, of Educ., Carson City, Nevada, 
since 1951. 

Reed, Flo, B. A/44, Univ. of Nevada; Dep- 
uty State Supt. of Pub. Instr.. 2nd Supvn. 
Dist., Ely, Nevada, since 1952. 

Robertson, Donald A.. A.B/23, Eureka Col.: 

1944* Sch '* Carson C,ty ' Nevada * s,nC 
Smalley, Floyd. B.S/38. Univ. of Nevada; 
supt. of Elem. Seh., Hawthorne. Nevada. 

since 1940. 

^bite, Hugh M., B.S. in Ed.’34, Univ. of 
Oregon; M.S. in Ed/40, Univ. of S. C.. 
Supt. of Sch.. Ely. Nevada, since 1939. 

Earl, A.B/21, Univ. of Nevada; 
S-A-40, Stanford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
«*no. Nevada, since 1944. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

“„ U»iv ; A» S .. Sop., of Sch.. Concord, 
N. H., since 1948. , __ . 

Concord, N. H.. since 1947. 

Lester B., B.S.’18, Dartmouth Col., 
B M A ! 31 Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Supt of Supvy. Union 47. Peterborough. 
N H., since 1946. 

»*“?• ; D Ed E M d :®3 ? : bS Vni 

lic. (N S H. S.at. Tchrs. Assn.. 
Concord. N. H„ Hire. 1950. 

A o ? hj-'&sss? rs .: 


S5i. oVlopvy- Union 40, Milford. N. H.. 
Buley, HilMn^J. < Cofumbfe 

1934 ‘ N A.B/25, Princeton 

Cunningham, Robe ‘ A /3t Queens 

i!idn’c’., U D“r,n.o».h Col.. H.nov.r N. Sf. 

‘SJ» A oi.;;- PrT °of N ScC 
Salem, N. H.. ««• plymouth 

S'wnf.cb^o H. H - ...co . 

4 U ,”'?i.r 0 «h”»o<l ». H . .in.. .» 

sth ' : 

Laconia, N. - Unlv . of N . jj.j 

Famum. Paul E . ^ Chief. Div. of 

Kn’s^ S ateDept. of Educ.. Con- 

Admin, herv . # ^ 1#40> 

sr—. 
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Flint, Gordon B., B.S.’40, M.Ed.*48. Univ. 
of N. H., Supt. of Supvy. Union 43, 
Newport, N. H., since 1947. 

Foote, Lewis F., B S.'2S, M.Ed.’33, Univ. 
of N. H.; Supt. of Supvy. Union 19, 
Goffstown, N. H., since 1944. 

Fowlie, Howard D., A.B.'38, M.A. in Ed.’Sl, 
Univ. of Maine; Supt. of Sch., Groveton, 

N. H.. since 1951. 

Fox, Gordon L , Supt. of Supvy. Union 59, 
Tilton, N. H. 

Frye, John H., B.E.’31, Keene Tchrs Col. 
(N. H.); M E.'40, Univ. of N. H.; Supt. 
of Sch , Rochester, N. H., since 1949. 

Gray, C. Maurice, A.B.’28, Dartmouth Col.; 
M.Ed.'38, Univ. of N. H.; Supt of Supvy. 
Union 4, Bristol, N. H., since 1946. 
Hastings. Henry James, B.S. in Ed.’41, 
State Tchrs. Cot., Fitchburg, Mass.; Supt. 
of Supvy. Union 27, Hudson, N. H. 
Hounsell, William B., B.A.'30. M A.’33, 
Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of Supvy. Union 46, 
Penacook, N. H., since 1951. 

Hoyt, Raymond A . B A.’28, Ed.M.’37, Univ. 
of N. H.; Supt of Supvy. Union 16, 
Exeter, N. H., since 1948. 

Hyde, Harold E.. B.S.’33, Hartwick Col.; 

M S.'39, Col. for Tchrs. at Albany 
(N. Y.): Ed.D.’50. New York Univ.; 

Pres., Plymouth Tchrs. Col., Plymouth, 
N. H , since 1951. 

Kelley, John J., A B.’38, Union Col. (N. Y.) ; 
M.A. ’48. N. Y. State Tchrs. Cot., Albany; 
Ed.D '53, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles; 
Dir. of Sec. Sch. Serv., State Dept, of 
Educ., Concord, N. H., since 1952. 
Knightly, Albert P., B.S.'26, Ed.M/35, 

Bates Col.; Supt. of Supvy. Union 20, 
Gorham, N. H., since 1947. 

Leavitt, Russell Hall, B S.'16, Dartmouth 
Col., Ed.M.’35. Harvard Univ.; Chief, 
Div. of Instr., State Dept, of Educ., Con- 
cord, N. H., since 1946. 

Lees. Chester C., A.B.’26, Harvard Univ.; 
A.M.’37. Brown Univ.; Supt. of Supvy. 
Union 25, Hinsdale, N. H., since 1947. 
McCaffrey, Austin J„ B.S.’36, Ed.M.MO, 
Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of Sch., Manches- 
ter, N. H , since 1947. 

Mason, Howard F.. B.A/31, Dartmouth 
Col.; M.Ed/39, Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of 
Supvy. Union 22, Hanover, N. H . since 
1948. 

Meacham. Ralph H„ B.S/36, Middlebury 
Col.; Supt. of Supvy. Union 5. Charles- 
town, N. H., since 1952. 

Morrison. Maria P., B S. in Ed.'33. M.S.’37, 
Boston Univ.; Asst. Supt. oi Sch , Nashua, 
N. H , since 1937. 

Nelson, Wm. J., B S.’ll, Trinity Col. 
(Conn.); Supt. of Sch, Plaistow, N. H. 
(retired). 

Nichols, Augusta M., B.S.’29. M.Ed/32, 
D Ed.’47, boston Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Manchester, N. II., since 1938. 
Ntles, Caleb 11., B S.*14, Dartmouth Col.; 

Supt. of Sch., Berlin, N. H., since 1940. 
Northrup, Charles M., B.S/34, Iowa State 
Tchrs Col.; M.S/49. Drake Univ,; Supt. 
of Sch., Dover, N. 11.. since 1953. 
Osgood. Jonsthsn A., B.S.’32. M.Ed.’3S. 
Univ. of N. J!.t Supt. of Supvy. Sch. 
Union 55, Salem, N, it. 

Paire, Newell J.. B.Ed.’36, Keene Tchrs 
Col. (N. 11.) . Supt. of Supvy. Union 63. 
Wilton, N. 11., since 1947. 
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Parkinson, Ever ton H., B.A/26, Wesleyan 
Univ.; Ed.M. 32, Univ. of N. H.; Supt. 
of Supvy. Union 10, Derry, N. H., since 
1942. , . 

Ramsay, Louis L., M.Ed.’43, Boston Univ.; 
Supt. of Supvy. Sch. Union 14, Epping. 
N. H., since 1950. 

Sillari, Edward A., B.Ed.’37. 

Tchrs. Col.; M.Ed.'49, Univ. of N. H-. 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Keene, N. H., since 
1953. 

Snell, Fred W., M.Ed.'40, Univ. of N. H.S 
Supt. of Supvy. Sch. Union 18, Franklin, 
N. H., since 1950. 

Sterling, William C„ B.A.’31. Univ. of 
N. H.; Ed.M .’4 2, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of 
Supvy. Sch. Union 26, Contoocook, N. H., 
since 1947- 

Toll, Arthur E., B.A.’35, M.Ed.’42. Univ. 
of N. H.; Supt. of Sch., Somersworth, 
N. H., since 1953. 

Trafton, F. Lester, A.B.’14. Clark Col.; 
Ed.M. ’34, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sen, 
Claremont, N. H., since 1943. 

Young, Hammond, Supt. of Supvy. Sch. 

Union 32, Lebanon, N. H. 

Young, Lloyd P., B.S/22, State Tchrs. Col-. 
Empotia, Kansas; A M.’29. PhD. 31, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Pres. K eene 
Tchrs. Col., Keene, N. H., since 1939. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Plymouth Tchrs. Col., Library, Plymouth, 
N. H. 

NEW JERSEY 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, J. Harry, A.M/35, Univ. of Mich.; 

Supt. of Sch., Elizabeth, N.J., since 1948. 
Agnone, Anthony F., M.S/42, Pa. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., South River, N. J., since 
1951. 

Ahlbach. James F., B.S. in Ed.’36. Ed.D.’48. 
Rutgers Univ.; M.A. in Sec.Ed/37. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Asst, to the Dir. 
of Elem. Educ., Trenton, N. J., since 1952. 
Alvarez, Alfonso, Jr., Arch., Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., since 1936. 

Amsden, Robert L., B.A. in Ed.’34. Univ. of 
Mich.; M.A. ‘41, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Prin., Columbia H. S., South 
Orange and Maplewood, N. J., since 1952. 
Anderson, Roy A.. B.S.'40, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Newark: M.A.’44, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Upper Montclair; Admin. Asst, in 
chg. of Bus , George Wash. Sch., Mill- 
burn, N. J., since 1946, 

Anderson, Theo. I.. B.Ed.’37, 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ,; M.A.’41, Univ. of 111.; Ed.D. 
*52, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch , Manasquan. N. J„ since 1952. 

Anibal, Earle W., Ph.B.’08. Hamilton Col.; 
A.M.’23, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Mountain Lakes. N. J.« 
since 1932. 

Antrim. G. Harold, A B.'2S, Washington and 

; efferson Col.; M.A.’29, Tchrs. Col, Co- 
umbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Pt. Pleasant 
Beach, N. J., since 1930. 

Athens. William H.. A.B.’33. A.M.’4t. N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col.. Upper Montclair: Ed D. 
’48. Rutgers Univ.; Assoc, Prof, of Educ.. 
Sch. of Educ.. Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., since 1948. 



Atwood, Will G.. Litt.B .’lO Rutgers Univ ; 
Warren Co, Supt. of Sch., Belvidere, N. 
since 1928. . 

Austin, Roy S.. M.S. m Ed.’M, Univ. of 
Pa.; Supt. of Twp. Sch., Mahwah. N. J-, 
since 1951. 

Axtell, Paul H.. A.B/16, Colgate Uoiv.; 
U.A.11, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Umv.. 
Ph.D.’34, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Caldwell, N. J. „ . 

Bam, Harry L.. A.B.’IS. Union Col.; M.A. 
•23, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. West 
New York, N. J., since 1927. 

Bair, Carl M., Ph.B.’09, Grinnell Col.; M.A. 
’30, Columbia Univ.; Ocean Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Toms River, N. J., since 1944. 

•Bair, Carl M.. Jr., B.S.’33, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Trenton; M.A/43, Umv of Conn.. 
Ed.D.’50, Harvard Umv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Glen Ridge, N. J., since 1951. 

Ball, Lester B„ B.E.’3t. NorttaJ 1 ‘"WoSh' 
Tchra, Col.; M.A/38. Ed.D. «• North 
western Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mil . 
N. J., since 1950. . 

Bare, Thurman H., B.S.’26, M.A.’29, Un v. 

of Mo.; Ed.D.’44, Columbia Univ.. Supt. 

of Sch., North Plainfield. N. J.. * inc * 
Barnes, (Mrs.) Mary D., B-S- »n l ’ 
M.Ed.’42, Rutgers Univ.; Prm.. Abraham 
Lincoln Sch. 14, Elisabeth, N. J.. since 
1941. 


1911. . 

Bates. Ralph F.. A.B.’ll, Colgate Umv.; 
A.M.*14, Columbia Umv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Chatham, N. J., 1920-53 (retired). 

Battaglia, Joseph C., A.B/3S. UP”'’; 0 '-,; 

M. A/36, Univ. of Tenn.; Pnm. ^ eap * c “ 

and Gladstone Sch., Gladstone. N. J., since 
1947. _ . 

Batten, (Mrs.) Pluma B.. B.S. in Ed.ZS, 
Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch., Woodstown. 

N. J„ since 1943. 

Baxter, Lindly C.. B.S.’32, Rutgers Umv., 
M.A/40, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Hillsdale. N. J., since 1952. 

Bean, Albert M.. A.B.’IO. A.M/14, Dickin- 
ton Col.; LL.D/44, Col. of Sout h Je”cy. 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Camden. N. J.. smce 
1910. 

Beck. Richard T.. B.S.’30. M- A.'^. Tch r *- 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Ed.D. 37. Ne 
Univ.; Aist. Supt. of Sch., Jersey y* 
N. J., since 1947. „ 

Bebmer. John H.. B.A.‘2S, Eliiabethtown 

Col.; M.A.-29. Tchrs. Col.. Co ^ 
Univ.; Ed.D/38. Rutgers Umv.. Supt- ° 
Pitcataway Twp. Sch., New Market. N. J.. 
since 1935. 

Seidel, F. Douglass. B.A.‘20. Lebanon Valley 
Cot.; M.A/31, Columbia Univ.: Supt. of 
Twp. s c h.. Cape May Court House. N. J-. 
smte 1948. 

Be.t. Howard R.. B.A.M7. Yankton Col-: 
Cert.* 19. Univ. of Montpelier. Frt"«. 
M.A/29, Univ. of Nebr.; fed. D/39. Tchrs. 
Col.. Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sen.. 
Cranford, N. J„ since 1935. 

Be.t. Leonard E.. B.S/16. Mass. I"*t- 
Teth.; Pres. -Member, Summit Ba. o* 
Educ.. Springfield. N. J. 

Betor, George J„ B.S.U9. N. J. State Tchrs- 
CeU Trenton; Ed.M.*S0. Rutgers Univ-. 
of Sth. Beverly. N. J.. 

•Bigelow. Merrill A„ A.B.M8. Colby CoJ-S 
M-A.*«. Ed.D/47. Tchrs. CoU Columbia 

Unlv.j PrK. c | K„nkUn and Br»ok*id« 

*«*»«-. Bloomfield, H. J., since 194.. 
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Bishop J. Edgar, A.B/25, A.M/27. Susque- 
hanna Univ7; Ed.M/40. Pa. State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Merchantville, N. J., since 
1946. 

Blaustein, Marvin L., B.Sc/46, M.Sc. 47, 
City Col. of the City of New York; Science 

Instr. and Din of Visual Educ N.J. State 

Tchrs. Col., Paterson, N. J., since 1949. 
Blewitt, Catherine A- M.A/44, Seton Hall 
Col.; Supvr. of Elem. Educ., Newark, 
N. J., since 1952. 

Boele Frank P., A.B.’27, State Tchrs. Col.. 
Peril Nebr.; A.M/38, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.; Ed.D.’42, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Morristown. 

Bolee^" George Robert, B.S/36, N. J- State 
Tchrs Col. Trenton; M.Ed.”39. Rutgers 
Univ.; Viceprin., Central H. S.. Trenton. 
N. J., since 1952. 

Booth. Leslie A. E B.A.’ZI. Ut.iv. of New 
Brunswick, Canada; M.A. 38. N. J. btate 
Tchrs. Col.. Upper Montclair, Prin.. H. S., 
Boonton. N. J., since 1943. 

Bosshart, John H.. B.A.*02, Cornell Umv., 
5,,., Cnmmr of Educ.. Trenton. N. J., 
”“tU.d> Address: 19 Cur,., 
Place, Maplewood. N. J. 

B S; sssr|^H s » 

Sch., Boonton, N. J., since 194J. 

Br S d, i “?’ M a*5?°n.w M Vo, B uA?v.'; S^t'.Tt 
Sch7 Lon^B^ratteh. N. J.. ,in.e 1951. 

Sch., Metuchen, N. J., * inc * J 9 * 1 ' . M , 
B °U niv* M !s". ’ 3^,' ^Northwest ' U ni v. J 

££ “si h"oi Civ. N. I., since 

A^'Cof^'b”’ UniiTvS: 

‘S’-J, “ll . S. I. Ttenton, N. J.. since 

•BKSCSCf* 

Bc-u. E.,1 Id' W.°,k r.'s"it“i 

•^liS'er'In-y.-^'P'- of Educ. 


B,o^. °£,” 

lumbi* Univ. . u ilnee 1947. 
e,h Trento'’* N. J-. 

5en “ _ , •> A n *2|. Simpmn Col., 
of S«h.. ' A B *23 Swarthmote 

xix&s ? 01 

Sth. Seo«< M A.*J4. Celom- 

E SOI 



‘tf'EW HAMPSHIRE 

Flint, Gordon B., B.S.*40, M.Ed/48, Univ. 
of N. H ; Supt. of Supvy. Union 43, 
Newport, N. H., since 1947. 

Foote, Lewis F., B S.’25, M.Ed ‘33, Univ. 
of N. H ; Supt. of Supvy. Union 19, 
Goffstown, N. H., since 1944. 

Fowlie, Howard D., A.B,’38, M.A. in Ed *31, 
Univ of Maine; Supt. of Sch., Groveton, 
N. H., since 1951. 


Frye, John H , B.E.’31, Keene Tchrs. Col. 
(N. H.), M E.’40, Univ of N. H.; Supt. 
of Sch., Rochester, N, H., since 1949. 
Gray, C. Maurice, A.B.’2S, Dartmouth Col ; 
M.Ed ’38, Univ. of N. H.; Supt of Supvy. 
Union 4, Bristol, N. H , since 1946. 
Hastings, Henry James, B S. in Ed.’41, 
State Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg, Mass ; Supt. 
of Supvy. Union 27, Hudson, N. H. 
Hounsell, William B., B A.’30, M A.’33, 
Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of Supvy. Union 46, 
Penacook, N. H , since 19S1. 

Hoyt, Raymond A , B.A.’28, Ed M.‘37. Univ. 
of N. H. ; Supt. of Supvy. Union 16, 
Exeter, N H . since 1948 
Hyde, Harold E., B.S.'33, Hartwick Col.; 
M.S.39, Col. for Tchrs. at Albany 
(N. Y.), Ed.D.’JO, New York Univ.; 
Pres, Plymouth Tchrs. Col., Plymouth, 


<«lley,.John J., A.B.'38, Union Col. (N Y.); 
M-A.48. N. Y. State Tchrs. Col, Albany: 
Ed.D. 33, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
Dir. of Sec Sch. Serv , State Dept, of 
Educ., Concord. N. H., since 1952. 
Knightly, Albert P., B.S.’26. Ed.M/35, 

Bates Col ; Supt. of Supvy. Union 20, 
Gorham, N. H., since 1947. 

Leavitt, Russell Hall, B S.T6, Dartmouth 
Col.; Ed.M. 35, Harvard Univ., Chief, 
Dl * State Dept. of Educ.. Con- 

cord, N. H , since 1946. 

L ** s ; Chester C„ A.B.’26, Harvard Univ.; 
ft-®?. 37. Brown Univ.; Supt. of Supvy. 
Union 25, Hinsdale, N. H., since 1947. 
McCaffrey, Austin J., B.S.*36, Ed.M/40, 
Univ. of N. H.; Supt. of Sch., Manches- 
ter, N. H., since 1947. 

Mason, Howard F.. B.A ’31. Dartmouth 
Col., M.Ed. 39, Univ. of N. H. ; Supt. of 
Supvy. Union 22, Hanover, N. H., since 
1948. 

Meacham, Ralph H , B.S.’36, Middlebury 
Col.; Supt. of Supvy. Union 5. Charles- 
town, N. H., since 1952. 

Morrison, Maria 

Boston Univ.; 

N. H., since 1937. 

Nelson, Win, J , B.S.'ll, Trinity Col. 
(Conn.); Supt. of Sch., Plaiitow, N. H. 
(retired). 

Nichols, Augusta M., B.S.'29, M.Ed/32, 
D.Ed.'47, Boston Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Manchester, N. H., since 1938. 
Niles, Caleb H., B.S.T4, Dartmouth Col.; 

Supt. of Sch., Berlin, N. H., since 1940. 
Northrup, Charles M., B S.'34, Iowa State 
Tchrs Col.; M.S.'49. Drake Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch , Dover, N. H., since 1953. 
Osgood, Jonathan A.. B.S.*32. M.Ed.’35, 
Univ. of N. H.i Supt. of Supvy. Sch. 
Union 55. Salem. N. H. 

Paire, Newell J., B.Ed.'35, Keene Tchrs. 
Col. (N. H.); Supt. of Supvy. Union 63, 
Wilton, N. If., since 1947. 
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Parkinson, Everton H., B.A.’26, Wesleyan 
Univ.; Ed M.'32, Univ. of N. H.; Supt. 
of Supvy. Union 10, Derry, N. H., since 
1942. 

Ramsay, Louis L., M.Ed.’43, Boston Unjv.; 
Supt. of Supvy. Sch. Union 14, Eppmg, 
N. H., since 1950. 

Sillari, Edward A., B.Ed.'37. Plymouth 

Tchrs. Col.; M.Ed.'49, Univ. of N. H.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Keene, N. H., since 
1953. 

Snell, Fred W., M.Ed.' 40, Univ. of N. H.i 
Supt. of Supvy. Sch. Union 18, Franklin, 
N H., since 1950. 

Sterling, William C., B A.’31. Univ. of 
N. H.; Ed.M. ’42, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of 
Supvy. Sch. Union 26, Contoocook, N. H., 
since 1947. 

Toll, Arthur E., B.A.’35, M.Ed.’42. Univ. 
of N. H.; Supt. of Sch., Somersworth, 
N. H., since 1953. 

Trafton, F. Lester, A.B/I4, Clark Col.; 
Ed.M.’34, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Claremont, N. H., since 1943. 

Young, Hammond, Supt. of Supvy. Sch. 

Union 32, Lebanon, N. H. 

Young, Lloyd P., B.S.’22, State Tchrs. Col., 
Emporia, Kansas; A.M/29, Ph.D. 31, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Pres. Keene 
Tchrs. Col., Keene, N. H , since 1939. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Plymouth Tchrs. Col., Library, Plymouth, 

NEW JERSEY 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, J. Harry, A.M.*35, Univ. of Mich.: 

Supt. of Sch., Elizabeth, N.J.. since 1948. 
Agnone, Anthony F., M.S.MZ, Pa. State Col. 5 
Supt. of Sch., South River, N. J., since 
1951. 

Ahlbach, James F., B S. in Ed.’36. Ed.D.’48. 
Rutgers Univ.; M A. in Sec.Ed.’37. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Asst, to the Dir. 
of Elem. Educ., Trenton, N. J„ since 19SZ. 
Alvarez, Alfonso, Jr., Arch., Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J„ since 1936. 

Amsden, Robert L„ B.A. in Ed.’34, Univ. of 
Mich.; M A. ’41, Tchrs. Col , Columbia 
Univ.; Pnn , Columbia H. S.. South 
Orange and Maplewood, N. J., since 1952. 
Anderson, Roy A., B.S.’40, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Newark; M.A.’44, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Upper Montclair; Admin. Asst, in 
chg. of Bus., George Wash. Sch.. Mill- 


burn, N. J„ since 1946. 

Anderson, Theo. I., B Ed. ’37, 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ.; M.A. ’41. Univ. of 111.: Ed.D. 
52, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch , Manasquan. N. J., since 1952. 

Anibal, Earle W., Ph.B.’08, Hamilton CoL; 
A.M.’23, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Mountain Lakes. N. J- 
eince 1932. 

Antrim, G. Harold. A B.’2S, Washington and 
Jefferson Col.; M.A.’29, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Pt, Pleasant 
Beach, N. J., since 1930. 

Athens, William H., A.B.*33, A.M.*41, N. J- 
, s *»«e Tchrs. Cot., Upper Montclair: Ed.D. 
48. Rutgers Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ.. 



Fisher, Leon 0-, B.S, in Ed.'37. Rutgers 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Washington, N. J., 
since 1952. 

Flood, Robert A., B.S. ’34, Pa. State Col.; 
M.S/4Q, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch., Had- 
don Heights, N. J„ since 1950. 

Flurry, Ablett H., A.B. ’18, Univ. of Pa.; 
M.A.’27, Columbia Univ,; Ed.D. ’45, Rut« 
gers Univ.; Asst. Commr. for Sec. Educ., 
State Dept, of Educ., Trenton, N. J., since 
1951. 


Focht, Frank Fred, M.A.'53, New York 
Univ.; Prin, of Elera. Sch., Short Hills, 
N. J., since 1952. 

Francis, Mary J., M.A.*38, Rutgers Univ.; 
Dir. of Elem. Educ., Pub. Sch., Newark, 
N. J., since 1949. 

Freifeld, George F., B.S. ’14, Wesleyan Univ.; 
M.A.’16, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Roselle, N. J., since 1945. 

Fries, H. C., A.B.’20, Bucknell Univ.; A.M. 
’22, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., South 
Plainfield, N. J., since 1927. 

Frisbie, Kenneth M., A.B.’3Q, Univ. of Del.; 
M.S.Ed.’52, Temple Univ.; Prin., Bel- 
haven Sch., Linwood, N. J., since 1946. 
Fry, Alvin A., B.S.*26, Dickinson Col.; M.S. 
32, Pa. State Col.; Ed.D.’48, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lower 
Penn’s Neck Twp., Pennsville, N. J., since 


Fuchs, John William, B.A.’20. Univ. of 
Toledo; M.A/35, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Palisades Park. N. J., 
since 1935. 

Funston, Augusta Redfield, B.S.’37. M.A. ’38, 
New York Univ.; Prin., Pub. Sch. 37, 
Jersey City, N. J., since 1934. 

Gallagher, J. Francis, B.S.’2S, M.A.MO, New 
York Univ.; Prin,, Alexander Hamilton 
Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J., since 1936. 
Gallagher, Ralph P., B.S.’33, M.A.’37. Ed.D. 
49, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ. ; Supt. of 
Sch., Bound Brook, N. J., since 1948. 
Garofalo, Domenick M., B,S.’36, N. J. State 
Tchrs. Col., Glassboro: M.Ed/41. Temple 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Minotoia. N. J., since 

Gt »7. Neil J , B.S,’33, N. J. State Tchrs. 
CO Paterson; M.A/39, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Montclair; Ph.D.’49, N. Y. Univ.; 
"“Pt- of Sch., Weehawken, N. J-, since 

G m K 7\ Vincent, B.S/23, Pa. State Col.; 
w.A. 28 Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
oupt. of Sch., Verona, N. J., since 1938. 
Gelssinger, John B.. A.B/27. Muhlenberg 
col.; M.A. '29, Ph.D.'4S, Univ. of Pa-: 
1832’ ° ! Sch- ’ SomerviUe * N - J" smee 
Gerace, Stephen J„ Ed.M. '39, Rutgers Univ.; 
19M* ° f Seh - poln P ton Plain*. N. J.. since 

G V» m 1 * n ’ Edward B.. B,S.*37, M.A/49, Temple 
l^D 5 Supt ' ot Sch - OaVhurst. N. J.. since 

C ‘h, b ,* , r? t ! rt F - B.S.M5. Tchrs. Col.. Coium- 
, Supt. ol Sch., New Milford, 

«■ J.. aince 1915. 

li Nathan, B.S.’Sl, M.S.’34, Syracuse 
^"7-1 Supt. of Morris Hills Regional Sch. 
uyn- Morris Co., Rockaway. N. J., since 

C t l t /*. Goodoer, B.B.A.'34, Rider Col.; 

J° hn Marshall Col.; Vicepres., 
tint? and Registrar. Rider Col.. Tren- 
,on » N. j.. ,i nc , 
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Gillespie, William K., B.S/26, Pa. State 
Col.; A.M. ’40, Univ. of Del.; Supt. of Sch., 
Pompton Lakes, N. J., since 1950. 
Gilliland, E. L., B.S. in Ed. *34, State Tchrs. 
Col., Lock Haven, Pa.; M.Ed.’37, Pa. State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Highland Park, N. J., 
since 1949. 

Gold, Lentz D , Diploma’25, Philadelphia 
Museum Sch. of Indus. Art; Dir. of Fine 
and Indus. Arts, Pub, Sch., Atlantic City, 
N. J., since 1947. 

Gorab, Joseph A., B.S. fn Ed.'33, Ed.M.MO, 
Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of Totowa Boro’ 
Memorial Sch., Paterson, N. J., since 1949. 
Grant, William F., A.B. ’20, Seton Hall Col.; 

M. A. *23, St. Peter’s Co].; LL.B.’27. N. J. 
Law Sch. ; Supt. of Sch., Harrison, N. J., 
since 1948. 

Griffiths, Thomas J-, Jr., B.S. in Ed. '33. State 
Tchrs. Col., Bloomsburg, Pa.; M.Ed.’42, 
Pa. State Col.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Salem, 

N. J., since 1948. 

Groezinger, Eric, A.B. '30, Westminster Col., 
(Pa): M.A. ’32, Univ. of Pa.; Hunterdon 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Flemington, N. J„ since 
1948. 

Grover, Elbridge C., B S.TS, Harvard Col.; 
M.A.’20, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D.’2S, Sch. of Educ.. N. Y. Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Fair Lawn, N. J., since 1943. 
Haas, Charles A., B.S. in Ed.'32, N. J, State 
Tchrs. Col., Trenton; M.Ed.’34, Rutgers 
Univ.; Asst. Dir., Middlesex Co. Vo c. and 
Tech. H. S., Perth Amboy, N. J., since 
1946. 


Hacker, Ralph E , Sch. Architect, Hacker & 
Hacker, Fort Lee Trust Bldg., Fort Lee, 
N. J. 

Halsey, (Mrs.) Virginia A., Diploma’23, 
Phoenix Bus. Col. (Ariz.) ; Special Admin. 
Asst., Board of Educ., Montclair, N. J., 
since 1946. 

Halsey, Warren W., B.S/17, M.A/21, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Jonathan 
Dayton Regional H. S., Springfield, N. J., 
since 1937. 

Hamilton, Charles Woods. B.C.S.'24, B.S. In 
Ed. ’29, M.A. ‘32, New York Univ.; Exec. 
Asst, to the Commr., and Dir., Div. of 
Admin., State Dept, of Educ., Trenton, 
N. J., since 1948. 

Harney, Julia C., B.S.’18, A.M.’2Q. Ph.D/31. 
Hew York Univ.; LL.D.'37. Col. of St. 
Elizabeth. Address: 302 Pavonia Ave.. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

•Hartman, Albert L.. Prin., Edgemont and 
Watchung Schs.. Montclair, N. J. 

Harty, T. L., B.S. ‘35, New York Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Wallington, N. J.. since 
1939. 

Hassard, Charles T.. M.A/27. Univ. of Pa.; 
Supt. of Twp. Sch.. Union, N. J., since 
1938. 

Hawley. Arja M., B.S. in Ed.'31. M.A.M4, 
New York Univ.; Prirt., Victor Mravlag 
Sch., Elizabeth. N. J.. aince 1949. 

Hehnly, Frank K„ B.S/34. Ed.M.'3fi, Ed.D. 
*41. Rutger. Univ.; Supt. of Clark Twp. 
Sch.. Rahway. N. J-. aince 1915, 

Helmbold, John S.. B-S/JO. M.S/M. Univ. 
of Pa.: Supt. of Sch.. PJea.antville, N. 
since 1950. 

Herbst. WiUism. M.Ed.’47. Temple Unfv.; 
prtn., Cinammson Twp. Sch. Riverton. 
N. J- since 19*8. 
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Bunting, Eugenie McE., Member, Bd of 
Educ., Cranbury, N. J., since 1944. 
Burke, Regina C. M , B.A.’OO, Hunter Col ; 
B S.’2 4, Fordham Univ , Assoc. Supt.. 
New York City Sch, 1938-52 (retired). 
Address' Box 481, Essex Fells. N J. 

Burt, Roy P , B S.’28, Rutgers Univ.; M.A. 
’33, New York Univ.; Supt., Saddle River 
Twp. Sch , Rochelle Park, N. J., since 
1926. 

Butler, Warren N , B S.’31. M S ’32, Pa. 
State Col.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., Maywood, 
N. J 

♦Byrnes, Frederick J , B.S ’37. New York 
State Col for Tchrs, Albany, M A.’47, 
Tchrs Col , Columbia Univ . Dist. Clerk, 
Pub. Schs., Ridgewood, N. J , since 1951. 
Cassel, Lloyd S., A.B ’13, Ursinus Col , 
M A *28. Columbia Univ . Supt. of Sch., 
Freehold, N. J., since 1929. 

Ceres, Anthony V., A.B ’28, Univ. of Notre 
Dame, LL.B.’31, Ed.M.’47, Rutgers Univ , 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Perth Amboy, N. J., 
lince 1951. 

Chalmers, James F , B S *21, Mt. Union Col.; 
M A.’23, Ohio State Univ.; Prin., H. S , 
Perth Amboy, N. J , since 1945. 

Chase. Urban W., B.S.’33, M.A/35. New 
York Univ.; Hudson Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Chauncey, Henry. A B.’28, Harvard Univ.; 
Pres., Educ. Testing Serv., Princeton, 
N. J . since 1948. 

Chittick, Murray A., B.S.’16, Rutgers Univ.; 
Supt. of Twp. Sch, Old Bridge, N. J., 
since 1929. 


Clarke, Ray S . B S ’18. Colgate Univ.; M.A. 
34, Tchrs. Cot., Columbia Univ.; Dir., 
Div. of Instr., Elisabeth, N. J., since 1949. 
Clayton. Joseph E., B.S *29, Rutgers Univ.; 
M.A. 32, Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Sch. 
Bldg. Services, State Dept, of Educ., 
Trenton, N. J , since 1953 
Conley, William H., M.B.A.’32. Ph.D.’47, 
Northwestern Univ., B S.’30, M.A.’35 

Loyola Univ.; Vicepres. in chg. of Instr, 
Seton Hall Univ., South Orange, N. J., 
since 1951. 

Conner, J. Harold, B.S.’3S. State Tchrs Col , 
Shlppensburg, Pa ; Ed.M ’37. Rutgers 
Univ j^Supt. of Sch., Wildwood, N. J , 

Cook, J. Frederick. Arch., 97 Lincoln Park 
South, Newark, N. J. 

Curtis. Charles LaRue, B S. in Ed '27. M.A 
in Ed. ’42, New York Univ., Supt. of Sch! 
Rockaway, N. J., since 1919. 

Cynamon, Shepard H., B S '36. N. J. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Paterson; M.A/47. N. J. State 
Tchrs Col., Upper Montclair: Supt. of 
Sch., Park Ridge, N. J.. since 1947. 
Davey, Ira H., Architect, 83 Highwood Ave . 
Tenafly, N. J. 

Davis, B. Wood hull, B.S.’19. Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.S/27. Columbia Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch.. Princeton, N. J., since 1929. 

Dee. Frank P., B.S.‘34, Manhattan Col,: 
M A.’48, N. J. S-- ' 

Flemlngton-.. 
ington, N. J., 

DeHart, Donald C.. B S ’29. New York Univ.; 
Ed.M.‘36. Ed.D.’JO. Rutgers Univ.; Assoc. 
Prof, of Educ., Rutgers Univ.. New Bruns- 
wick. N. J., since 1947. 
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Delaney, (Mrs.) Eleanor C-, B.S. in Ed.’30, 

M. A ’39. Rutgers Univ.; Prin., Woodrow 
Wilson Sch., Elisabeth, N. J., since 1942. 

DePuyt, J. Hobart, M.A.’37, Univ. of Roches- 
ter, Supt. of Sch., Hackensack, N. J„ since 

1950. 

Dick, Margaret D., B.S.’33, M.A.’42, New 
York Univ.; State Helping Tchr., PhiUips- 
burg, N. J., since 1930. 

Dickinson, Florence M., M.S.’36, Rutgers 
Univ.; Prin. of H. H. Davis Elem. Sch., 
Camden, N. J., since 1943. 

Diefenbach, Carl M., A.B.’19, Syracuse 

Univ.; M.A. ’26, American Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Collingswood, N. J., since 1939. 
Dierwechter, George L., B.S. ’26, Franklin 
and Marshall Col.; M.A.’3Z, Columbia 
Univ.; Prin. of H. S., East Rutherford, 

N. J., since 1933. 

Donahue, Frank L., B.S. in Ed. ’35. N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col., Glassboro; Ed M. 49, 
Temple Univ. ; Supt. of Lower Camden 
Co. Regional H. S., Clementon, N. J., since 

1951. 

Donley, A. L., B.S.Ed.*26, Western Mich. 
Col. of Educ.; M.Ed.Ml, Rutgers Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Vineland, N. J., since 1944. 
Douthett, Walter R., A.B.*12, Ursinus Col.; 
A.M.’21, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch., 
Darby, Pa., 1922-50 (retired). Address: 
108 North Argyle St., Margate City, N. J. 
Durell, Thomas J.. A.B.’07, Princeton Univ.; 
A M.’30, Columbia Univ.; Asst. State 
Commr. of Educ. and Head, Div. of Elem. 
Educ., State Dept, of Educ., Trenton, 
N. J„ since 1940. 

Easterbrook, Neil B., A.B ’23. Syracuse 
Univ.. Ed.M. ’32, Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch , Butler, N. J., since 1943. 

Effross, Sidney, B.S. in Sec.Ed.’38, State 
Tchrs Col., East Stroudsburg, Pa.: M.Ed. 
'51, Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of Twp. Sch., 
Blairstown, N. J., since 1951. 

Englehardt, Melvin E., A.B/47, M.A.M8. 
Univ. of Mich.; Admin. Intern, Tenafly, 
N. J.. since 1952. 

England, Herbert K.. Jr., B.A.’31, Prince- 
ton Univ.; M.S. in Ed.’33, Rutgers Univ.; 

M. A.’38, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ. 5 
Supt. of Sch . Salem, N. J., since 1948. 

Evans, Frederick W., B.S.’26. Bucknell 
Univ.; M.A.’40, N. J. State Tchrs. Col., 
Upper Montclair; Supt. of Sch , Mt. Holly, 

N. J., since 1952. 

Ewan. S. N . Jr.. B.Sc.’21, Haverford Col.; 
A.M.’32, Ph.D.’35, Univ. of Pa.'. Supt. of 
Sch., Westfield, N. J., since 1947. 

Faddis, Robert E„ Se.B.’24, Dickinson Col-; 

M.A.‘34, New York Univ.; Prin., H. S., 

• Millburn, N. J„ since 1942. 

Faust, Alfred S , B S.’21, Pa. State Col.; 
M.A. ’34, Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.; 
Ed D.’51, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
East Rutherford, N. J., since 1933. 
♦Ferguson, Harold Allen. A.B.*14. A.M/16, 
Clark Univ.; Lilt.D.’47, Princeton Univ.: 
Prin. of H. S., Montclair, N, J.. 1926-53 
(retired). Address: 64 Dryden Rd.. Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

Fishack. Howard G . B,A.’21. M.A. in Pub. 
Adm.*22, Univ. of Mich.; Exec. Dir.. Tax 
1947 Comra '* A,,antlc City. N. J.. since 

Fisher, Gilmore J., B.S.’2S, St. Lawrence 
Univ.; MA.M2. Ed.D.’44. Tchrs. Col.. 
i_h. - t«_i_ . 3upt. of Sch., Ewing 



Kuhn, Ralph E.. B.S.'42. N. J. Stats Tchrs. 
Col., Olassboto: Ed.M.’4S, Temple U..t„ 
Supt. o£ Sch., Delanco, N. J., since 1950. 
Kurvtzelman, Harvey A, B.S.‘25, Wesleyan 
TJniv.; M.Ed.’39, Rutgers Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch., Dover, N. J., since 1944. 

Lautenschlager, Charles, B.S. in Ed.*36. N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col., Newark; M.Ed. 50- Ro- 
gers Univ.; Asst. Dir. of Indus. Educ., 
Jersey City, N. J., since 1950. 

LaVigne, Bernard E., B.S/29. New York 
Univ.; M.A/33, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Montclair, 

N. J.. since 1946. 

Lawrence, Edgar P., A.B.’20. Dickinson Col.; 
A.M.’23, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Supvr. of Instr., Augusta St. Sch., Irving- 
ton, N. J., since 1952. 

Leeds, Albert M, B.S. in Ed.’32, M.S. in 
Ed.’34, Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of Sen., 
Franklinville, N. J., since 1929. 

Leonard, Mary A., M.A.MO. New York 
Univ.; Supvr. of Elem. Educ., Elizabeth, 

N. J., since 1944. 

Libby, Herschel Scott. B.Ped.’16 Univ^ of 
Maine; M.A.’32, Ed.D.M9. New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Irvington, N. J., since 
1934. 

Light, Bertram M., B.S.’20, Ursinus Col.; 
M.A.*32, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Frenchtown, N. J, since 1933. 

Littel, Charles L., A.BV12, UnivofNebr^ 
A.M.’26, Stanford Univ.; Ed.D.35. New 
York Univ.; Pres., Bergen Jr. Col.. Tea- 
neck, N. J., since 1933. 

Loser. Paul, Ph.B.’13, Litt.D.Ml. Muhlen- 
berg Col.: M.A."25, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Trenton. N. J, 
since 1932. 

Lott. Leigh M„ B.A/26, Wesleyan Umv.; 

M. A/32, Univ. of Pa.; Ph.D.*46. Umv. of 
Vienna; Supt. of Sch., Hackettstown. N. J, 
since 1946. 

Lutz. Leon C., A.B.’2Z. Univ. of Pa.; Supt. 

of Sch., Classboro, N. J., since 1950. 

Lynch, J. M., Ph.D.*38, New York Uni».; 
Supt., Franklin Twp. Sch.. Middlebush, 

N. J., since 1947. 

McCarthy, John A., B.S.Ed.’37,. Eutgers 
Univ.; Asst. Commr. of Educ. m 
Voc. Educ., State Dept, of Educ.. Trenton, 
N. J., since 1938. 

McClain, Warren J.. A.B.’31. M.A/39. B^- 
neU Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Woodbury, N. 
since 1944. 

McClellan. George B.. A.B/34. Pa- State 
Col.; M.Ed. Ml, Temple Univ.; Ph U. 5., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ridgehel , 
N. J.. since 1948. 

McDavit, Herbert W.. B.S/37. N. J: State 
Tchis. Col., Trenton; M.A.4i Rutg*r» 
Bniv.; Ed.D.*52, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Cniv. ; Asst. Supt. of South 
Maplewood Sch., Maplewood. N. J.. 

1912. 

McDemHh. Clark Wrieht. A.B/M.IILCoL; 
A.M.M4. Univ. of flL: Ed.D.MO. Tchrs. 
Cob. Columbia Univ.: Supt. of 
Pamle, N, J., since 1946. 

Thomas F.. B.S.*34 ViUanova 

C«L; LL.B.M3. John Marshall L^w Col.. 
M-A.M4, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.. 
Sopt. of Sch, Hoboken. N. J.. •>"« 
W, C!nnU. W. C, B.S.. Univ. of Vt.: A.M-* 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Pttth Amboy. N. J, since 1910. 
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McGreal, Michael R, B.S.M6, Univ. of 
N. H-; M.A.’29, New York Umv.; Asst. 
Supt. in charge of Sec. Sch, Bd. of Educ, 
Newark, N. J, since 1945. 

McHugh, Thomas F, A.M.*34, New York 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch, Newark, N. J, 
since 1944. 

McMackin, Frank J, B.S.U2, M.A. 13, Ph.D. 
'16, Columbia Umv.; Pres, J erse y *£ lty 
Jr. Col, Jersey City, N. J, since 1946. 
w-N,;! Tames A, A.B.’38, N. Mex. High- 
S'' Univ.; M.A. '50, T.hr, Col.. Coljm- 
bia Univ.; Asst, to Supt. of Sch, Nutley, 
N. J, since 1953. 

Marsh H. Ashton, B.S. in Ed MI. Rutgers 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch, Absecon. N. J, 
since 1926. . 

Marvin, William B, Litt.B.’lS. Princeton 
u"iv.; Supt. of Sch.. Cape May. N. J. 

M ¥eC,Tot?ol«mbfa r 'u?iv.; 3, M«“;cJ: 
Supt. of Sch, Morristown. N. J, since 

Willard B„ B.S. iu Ed.’31. State 
Tchrs Col.. Wert Chester. Pa.; M.S. in 
Ed ”l. Univ. oi Pa.i Co. Supt. of Seh.. 
Cape May, N. J, since 1945. 

Matsner. O.C. BA'37. Au^stana CM 

^5,dl'U»“°T A ,1 ProfPcit *Educ., 8*1 

St Educ.; Ruiser. Univ., Me* Brunswick. 
N. J, since 1951. 

N. J, since 1946. 

Meinert. Herbert S.. Supt. ot Seh.. Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. , 

•wms&p* 

Merritt. Harold hTld' 

“ifSkuii'v”^ S«d.u. •». J. 

>’“i«rSncV%r'” [Ed “- L * k '- 

*0011. n. . B , JS Susepuehanna 

«*■ e' J MA- 3!. Ns- York Uni..; 

"S' if 

ikv Jr Suf! «. j t **“- c °'- 

Upr „ MonteUlr. 1 ^ 

Moreland, Jerre F . A of |Muc. . 1.4 D 

M.A/33. Copy- s 'co, U mb.« Univ.: Sort- ot 
■>- ' , ' 5 

SOS 
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Herron, John S., B.S ’IS, M.A.'IS. New York 
Univ.; LL.D.'44, Seton Hall Um».; Dean 
of Educ., Seton Hall Univ., South Orange, 
N. J., since 1953. 

Hess, Arnold M., Secy , Bd, of Educ., 
Newark, N. J 

Hibbs, M. Gregg, Jr. Litt.B ’28. M.Ed.’35, 
Ed D.’46, Rutgers Univ.; Supt of Sch., 
Red Bank, N J., since 1949 
Hiebert, Noble C., Ph.B.'36, Sterling Col.. 
M S '43, Emporia State Tchrs. Col . Ed D. 
'S3, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ . Supt. of 
Sch , Chatham, N J , since 1953. 

Hill. Harry Segner, A.B/22, Wheaton Col. 
(Ill), M.A/27, Univ. of Pa.; Ed D.’35, 
Rutgers Univ . Supt. of Sch , Asbuty Park. 
N J , since 1944. 

Hill, Helen B., B.S/34, M.S m Ed.'39, Rut- 
gers Univ.; Viceprm of H. S.. Teaneck, 
N. J . since 1934. 

Hill, Isabel, B.A.'25, M.A.’30. Univ of Pa • 
Pnn.. Jr. H. S. No. 4, Trenton. N. J.', 
since 1952. 

H, Jk B.S ’23. Gettysburg 

Col.i MA 31, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch , Swedesboro, N. J , since 1923. 

H * l G S y Jt- A B.’20, Univ. of Minn.; 
AM.28 Ph.D.’30, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Rutherford, N. J., 
since 1938. J ’ 

H FH b n y -aK C, ?J* nCe ^ d ” ln - A A.M/35. 

EdD 46, Univ. of Mich ; Supt. of Sch, 
Montclair, N. J., since 1951. 

Hipp, Frederick L.. B S. in Ed.’33, Bowling 
Green State Univ , M.S.’36. Ed 
Syracuse Univ.; Exec. Secy., New Jersey 
Educ Assn., Trenton, N. J., since 1946. 

” M vr tUh B4 Fra r nk c-i ’ Jr S Secy - and B «- 

». i- 

H c d . e l ns Sr. t l eorge w . B A ‘31, M.A.M6, N J 
p *' Co1 ’ V, pper Montclair; Supt. 
of Sch., Paramus, N. J., since 1950. 
Hoffman, Harold F. Ed.M.’34. Ed D ’SO 

ST. si: s ”’*- 
"cSis. 

North Arlington, N. J., since 1935. * 

H Coi nE£ W^ t hn rhl ?' pIo, 2 a ' 10 - State Tchrs. 
c.01 , West Chester. P a ; Owner-Mrr 
Madison Hotel, Atlantic City. N. J , since 

Hollingsworth, Henry T.. B S ’18 w,„i. 

Col ; M.A.-23, Columbia Univ. LL^B 

n k ™J e hi2 . 5upt - o£ Sch - 

Hollobaugh, E. E., B.S ’23, M Ed '37 p. 
State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Franklin. N. J * 
since 1948. J ** 

Holmes, George W., Ill, A B.'39. High Point 
Col. (N. CO. M.A'47, PhD'Sl. U„,v Sf 
N. C., Educ. Assoc., Jay C. Van Nuys 'and 
Assoc., Archts., Somerville, N J., since 

Hopper, Arthur F., B S '16, M.A.’21, Tchrs 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Admin. Consultant* 
Whittier Sch., Plainfield, N. J , since 19So! 
Howe, Joseph William, A.B "28, Juniata Col.- 
M A. '32, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Umv!- 
Ed.D 'SO, Rutgers Univ ; Supt. of Sch 
Burlington, N J., since 1946. 

Huber, Clyde M , A B.’22, Pa State Col.; 
A.M ’24, Ph.D.’26, Univ. of 111.; Dean of 
Instr., N. J, State Tchrs Col , Upper 
Montclair, N. J., since 1951. 


Hurley, Frank J., A.B/27, A.M/28. Boston 
Col.; Prim. Sr. H. S., Red Bank. N. J., 
since 1950. 

Irwin, Forrest A., B.S.’IS. Northwestern 
Univ.; A.M. '26, Columbia Univ.; Pres., 
N. J. State Tchrs. Col., Jersey City, N. J., 
since 1946. 

Jenkins; Albion Urban, B.S.*13, A.M. '16. 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Newark, N. J., since 1944. 

Jenkins, Robert E., A.B.’32, Columbia Univ.; 
A.M. '38, Ed.D. '47, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ridgewood, N. J., 
since 1952. 

Jochen, Albert E.. Litt.B.’29. M.Ed/32, Ed.D. 
’47, Rutgers Univ.: Dir., Co. Voc. and 
Tech. H. S., New Brunswick, N. J., since 
1946. 

Johnson, Arthur L., Union Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Elizabeth, N. J., since 1914. 

Johnson, Burt P.. B.A/30, Univ. of N. C.: 

M. A/39, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D/47. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Tena- 
fiy. N. J., since 1951. 

Jones, Paul R., B.S/28. State Tchrs. Col.. 
Mansfield, Pa.; M.A/31. Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Moores- 
town, N. J., since 1946. 

Judd, Arthur M., B.S. In Ed/40. Rutgers 
Univ.; Supt., Parsons-North Brunswick 
Twp. Sch., New Brunswick, N. J., since 
1927. 

Kelly, (Mrs.) May, Secy., Elera. Div.. and 
Vicepres, Advisers Assn , Columbta Scho- 
lastic Press Assn. Address: 210 North 
Argyle Ave., Margate City, N. J. 
Kennelly, Edward F.. A.B/25. Col. of the 
Holy Cross; LL.B.'29, Fordham Univ.; 
A.M. 38, Seton Hall Univ.; Ed.D.'43. N. Y. 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Newark, N. J.. since 

Kent. Ronald W.. A.B.'ia, Ind. Univ.; Ph.D. 
31 New York Univ.; Dir., Essex Co. Voc. 
Sch., Newark, N. J., since 1944. 

Kentopp Henry Eugene. B.A.'21. Midland 
Col.; M A. '30, Univ. of Wis.; D.Ed.'40. 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch . East Orange, N. J.. since 1936. 
Kershner, T. Franklin, B.S. in Ed.'43. N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col, Trenton; M Ed.'44, 
Temple Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Clayton, 

N. J., since 1948. 

King, Charles T., B.S.'32, State Tchrs. Col., 
tv 1 9’, es,er > Pa -= Ed.M/44, Temple 

Ad ?‘ n Asst *o the Supt. of Sch, 
Millburn, N. J., since 1951. 

X&SiV"' p re<f*rick A., B.S. in Ed '29, 
c.'. o 7 l R “ts ers Umv.; Supt, Vineland 
State Sch., Vineland, N. J. 

Kl y. gh v;, Edw V r . d . F i" B - A -'40, LL.B.’41, Univ. 
?, • Wls l l M.A. 42, Ph.D. '43, New York 
Headmaster, Oxford Acad., Pleas- 
antville, N. J., since 1947. 

Kmght, Russell, B.S. in Ed.’32, M.Ed.’35, 
t.i, S ‘?T. Unl '.V , Sup t- of Delaware Twp. 
Sch., Erlton, N. J., since 1934. 

K rot** Rdwin , W - B -S.'44, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Classboro; M.E.'47, Rutgers Umv.; 

sja-iSr 4 " 1 Sih - *• j- 

K Tchr. ’ B S ' Ed.’30. ” Slate 
i™*,. c °‘-'.Shippensburg, Pa ; Ed.M.’36, 
Pnh Pl «frt, Un i V ’L Supt ‘ ol East Windsor 
J'ub. Sch., Hightstown, N. J., since 1950. 

M m A'?4 dW T?h F ’’ 5?*«. Rutgers Umv.; 

3 ’; c T , chr ?, Col. Columbia Univ.; 
i>upt. of Sch., Carlstadt, N. J., since 1932. 



Rail, Clifford L., A.B, and M.A.^0. Col. for 
Tchrs. at Albany N. Y.>: Ed.D. 53, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Prin. of H. S., Tenatiy, 

N. J., since 1951. 

Ramsay, William W., B-S.M2 N. J- State 
Tchrs. Col., Jersey City; , M -A. 41 L New 
York Univ.; Tr- Officer, Instr. Tr. Branch, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J., since 1952. 

Raubinger, Frederick M., ?-S.’30 Southwest 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col. : M.A.MO. Ed.D. 47 
Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; State 

Commr. of Educ., State Dept, of Educ., 
Trenton, N. J., since 1952. 

Rear, Leslie V., B.S. in Elem. Ed.’42, , N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col., Paterson; M-Ed.47, 
Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of Hanover Twp. 
Sch., Whippany, N. J., since 1953. 

Reed. Roberts V. S., E.Ed/26. R. 1. CA jJ 
Educ.; M.A.’35, Tchrs. C° l « M 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Summit, N. J.. since 
1947. „ v 

Reeve, Howard, B.S/37, M.A.M1. Hew or 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Little Falls, N. 
since 1937. 

Reilly, Joseph G.. M.Ed.’Sl. Rutgers Univ.; 
Prin., Fairmount Sch., Hackensack, ri. j., 
since 1950. 

Reynolds, James E., A.B/15, Litt.D.47, t. 
Peter’s Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Jersey City. 
N. J„ since 1947. 

Reynolds, Lambert H., A.B.’32, Syracuse 
Univ.; Ed.M.M8, Rutgers Univ.; Supt. ot 
Pub. Sch., Maple Shade. N. J-. since 
1950. 

Reynolds, William W.. A.B/24. 

Lafayette Col.; Supt. of Sch., Haddonfield. 
N. J., since 1944. 

Rice, Harry M.. A.B.’26, Pd.D.MS. Susque- 
hanna Univ.; M.A.’31, Columbia Univ., 
Prin., Sr. H. S., Bloomfield, N. J-. since 
1941. 

Rickards, Edward S., B.S.'35. Univ of 
N. C.; M.A.M2, Columbia Umv.: Supt. ot 
Sch., Milltown, N. J.. since 1949. 

Ricketts, (Mrs.) Ella S., B S.’30, M-A-'SS. 
New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Belmar. 
N. J., since 1936. 

Robbins, Chester, A.B.’13, Ursinus Col-5 
A.M/22, Umv. of Pa.; Deputy State 
Commr. of Educ.. State Dept, of fc-auc.. 
Trenton, N. J., since 1942. 

Roberts, Allen W.. B.S. in Ed.'37. N. J: 
State Tchrs. Col., Newark; M.Ed. ^provi- 
ders Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. New Prov. 
dence, N. J„ since 1937. 

Robinson, Richard R.. B.A.’31, Lehtg 

Univ.; M.Ed.’34, D.Ed.M8, Rutgers Uju v -> 
Asst, to the Supt. of Sch., Trenton, n. J- 
since 1952. 
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Sa . n sS il0 T S ;m^^.; Vupt! n of E |^t %gt 
SOT Twp. Sch., Dutch ‘Neck. N. J.. since 

Univ • Supt. of Bridgewater Twp. Sch., 
Raritan, N. J., since 1942. 

S<"m A-<t N .'"j. B 's<»te &£. ct 

Upper Montclair; Supt. of Sch., Paterson, 
N. J., since 1944. 

s e5d 4 ";. IS'™' ; 

gional H. S., Dist. 1, Little Falls, N. J., 

Schoenly?' G*. Austin, Supt. of Sch., Spots- 
wood, N. J.. since 1937. 

ScholUnd, Joseph '' PilySto?? 

He» York Umv.; A.«. Sopt. of Sch., 
Newark, N. J., since 1944. 

It .State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Audubon, 
N. J., since 1949. 

Schultz, Joseph G f orse u W.sh ; 

S^ MiUvine. N. J„ since 

Sc & c°.SSb*. 

1, Rochelle Park, N. J., since 1922. 

O . T Kirk A.B/29, Mich. State Nor- 
Seaton J. Kirk, a • q 0 j Columbia 

»»' Col 'ii, D V ’clh: ”bi» Vtir.i Die., 
OuAc.e .=d Sp.el.l Sere.. 
Elizabeth, N. J.. since 1518. 

V Inhn B B.S. ’19, Franklin and 
sch - 

S K», h Se”rs U»lv“ SW*- “f' 

N f.. since 1950. 

Shog. Robert C., B.S m State 

Sch /Riverside. N. J.. 

since 1949 B s .'27. Franklin ? n< ! 

Shue, J- Hf*. , y jr a/ 32, Columbia Umv., 
SSSfS S?bV. Livingston. N. J.. since 


since 195Z. 

Robinson. Thomas E.. B.A.’26, Lehigh Univ.; 

M. A/31, Univ. of Pa.; D.Ed.40, Rutgep 
Umv.; Pres., N. J. State Tchrs. v. 01 .. 

Ulassboro, N. J., since 1952. 

R odg«,. J. Harvey. A.B/20. Franklin and p , iff Atlantic • 1 ,„ Westma r 

gsaL c &! a, 

N. J., since 1933. tt . Columbia Univ.; Pnn.. Jr- »- 

Rowland, Maurice William, B.A.’29. Un»£ field . N. J- * ,nce ” - 

of Denver; M.A/36. Tchrs. Co> - Co J““l°L 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch., New Brunswick. 

”■ J-. since 1949. 

Ro«m«. John R.. Supt. of Sch.. Garfield. 

*“?!!•*«, Joseph M.. M.E/36. Rute«« 

Umv.; Supt. of Raritan Twp. Sch.. Ford , 

H -J.. since 1947. 


•r N 1.. since 1950- . . , . 

i, Donald IL. 1 B.S. • m ^ d Ed f.* 5l .' Rutgers 
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Morgan. Clarence B.. B S MZ. N. J. State 
Tchrs. Col , Glassboro : M E.'48, Temple 
Univ. j Supt. of Monroe Twp. Sch., Wil- 
liamstown, N. J , since 1953. 

Morgenroth, George W., B.S. in M.E/28, 
Cooper Union ; B S in Ed M5, Rutgers 
Univ , M A. in Ed.’46. New York Univ.; 
Asst Dir., Essex Co Voc. Sch., Newark, 
N. J., since 1947. 

Morris, Howard, Jr , B S *39, N. J. State 
Tchrs Col . Trenton , M Ed.M7, Temple 
Univ.; Supt of West Deptford Twp Sch., 
Verga, N. J., since 1951. 

Morrison, Howard D , B.S ’26. Columbia 
Univ. , M S ’33. Univ of Pa ; Supt 
Hamilton Twp. Sch , Trenton, N. J., since 

Morrison, Robert H , B A ‘23. Mich. State 
Normal Col M A.’26, Colo State Col. of 
Educ.. PhD.’33, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ. Asst Commr. of Educ. and Head, 
? Higher Educ., State Dept, of Pub 
Instr , Trenton, N. J , since 1945. 
M « h . ,er - r , Stephen W., B.S/32. M A.'36, 
Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ., Supt of Sch., 
Hawthorne. N. J , since 1939. ’ 

M Col ,0n Ed°MM7 le « j0Shu J a> ,, B A -’ U * 

m 1 ' *?"•“. 32, Harvard Univ ; Ed.D/37 
? ew X ork ^ niv - Address: Old Corlies 
Ave., Neptune, N. J. monies 

K'. »Kw!'iSv 

Munson, Ruth W., B S ’35 Tchrs Col r n 

ariSJS, “ft-, 

” S^^Co la'lfni v? •^Ed^ivs 0^ N e w^York 

Ne T l [n',v J : °“ nald - A B.’31, M.A.-36. w. Va 

fS-> S‘t: Si 

gSC- s “‘" oI 

Neulen, Lester N, B.A ’16 Si p , 

oi b i‘ 

"tt. ’ST* ?&»• a-e-iSf 

Since 1933 Pt * ’ Woodbridge, n. j* 

Ober, (Mrs.) Grace G., A B ’28. Antinrh c„t . 
M A '34. Univ. oi , ltYSf& 
Colony ^at New Lisbon, New Lisbon. N. J* 

Oberholser, Robert M., Ph.B ’12. Franklin 
and Marshall Col.; A.M.’24, Univ. of Pj • 
Supt. of Sch , Bordentown, N. J., since 

0 rni 1Cn ’iur R « c .« rd T- J B A \?2* Set011 Hall 

Col . M A. 36, Fordham Univ.; D.Ed ’45 
New York Univ.; Assoc. Supt. of Sch ’ 
Jersey City, N. J., since 1949. 
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O’Connor, Paul D., B.S. ’24, Niagara Univ.; 
M.A.Ml, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Allendale, N. J., since 1941. 

Olson, Edwin C., Ph.B.’19, Yale Univ,; 

M. A/32, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lyndhurst, N. J., since 1950. 

Osborn, George H.. Jr., B.A. *32, Maryville 
Col.; M.A/35, N. J. State Tchrs. Cot, 
Upper Montclair; Supt. of Twp. Sch., 
Hopewell, N. J., since 1952. 

Palmer, A. Ray, B.S.’29, M.A/31, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., since 1913. 

Parker, Albert C., M.A/27, Columbia Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Union City, N. J. 

Parker, Robert C. B., B.S.*30, M.A.’3S. Rut- 
gers Univ.; Educ. Consultant, 84 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J., since 1953, 
Parks, Leonard Radcliffe, B.S. in Ed.’32, 
Rutgers Univ.; M.A.M7. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cedar Grove, 

N. J., since 1937. 

Partch, Clarence E„ B.S. in Mech. Eng. ’09, 
Univ. of Mich.; Ed.M.*25. Ed.D.’26. Har- 
vard Univ.; Dean, Sch. of Educ., Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N. J., since 1927, 
Partridge, Ernest DeAlton, B.S.’3D, Brig- 
ham Young Univ.; Ph.D.34, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Pres., N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Upper Montclair, N. J., since 1951. 

.S.'2I, Washington and 


Peters, Mary V„ B.S.’39, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col., Glassboro; Supt. of Sch., Ventnor, 
N. J. t since 1937. 

Pierce, Charles B.. A.B.’32. Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.A.’37, Ph.D.MZ, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch, Ocean City, 
N. J., since 1950. 

Pohlman, Lauren V., Archt., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Pollack. Richard S, B.S/31, Mass. Inst, 
of Tech.; M.Ed.MO. D.Ed.’42. Temple 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Sayreville, N. J., 
since 1945. 

Pr >.’V,?, a / ry ~ H - b -S.’ 22, Rutgers Univ.; 

34, Temple Univ.; Supt. of Twp. 
Sch., Lawrenceville, N. j., since 1950, 

Preston, Everett C., B.S.’21, Mass. State 
Col.; M.Ed.’26, Harvard Univ.; Ph.D.’36, 
lehrs. Col., Columbia Univ,; Dir., Div. of 
Adult Educ., State Dept, of Educ., 
Trenton, N. J., since 1944. 

Priestley, Ehud, Ph.D.’42, New York Univ,; 
Supt. of Sch , Nutley, N. J., since 1952. 

P M C « 1I f,n Ea i , E * A.B/18, Lafayette Col.; 
”; A - 29 v Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
supt. of Sch , Bogota, N. J., since 1944. 

Q tvv£’ r- Jo , sep w H * B.S.’35, N. J. State 
Newark; M.A.M6, N. J, State 
Tcbrs Cot., Upper Montclair; Supt. of 
“ c “ - Lambertsville, N. J., since 1953. 

Q M n k b -S-’ 31, Fordham Univ.; 

p/".40 Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Carteret, N. J., since 1948. 

* R A C M •7 S 7 tU w t R iV A B -'“. Lafayette Col.; 
n^L 27, S'? York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Newton, N. J., Sln ce 1941. 

*«*;«• Joseph, Jr., B.Ed ’36, M.Ed.MS, 
S2 ee S u . niv -i Supt., West Milford Twp. 
bch., Newfoundland, N. J„ since 1948. 
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Wilkins, Eugene G.. A.B. 26 North Texas 
State Col.; M .A/29, Ph.D/ '37, Tchrs. Col.. 
Columbia Univ.; Pres., N. J. .State Tchrs. 
Col., Newark, N. J„ since 1950. 

Willey, Edith W., B.S. in Ed/33, Rutgers 
Unix.; Supt. of Sch., Westville, N. J., 
since 1925. 

Williams, George B., Dist. Clerk, Pub. Sch., 
Glen Ridge, N. J., since 1938. 

Wilson, Walter E., B.S/37, N- J- State 
Tchrs. Col., Newark; M.S.42, Rutgers 
Unix.; Supt. of Sch., Jamesburg, N. J. 
Winans, S. David, A.B/37, Temple Univ.; 
B.S. in Ed/37, N. J. State Tchrs. Col.. 
Glassboro: Ed.M/48. Rutgers Univ.; 

Supvr. of Research and Publications, Div. 
of Higher Educ., State Dept, of Educ., 
Trenton, N. J., since 1947. 

Winchell, Lawrence Romie, B.S/25, City 
Col. of the City of N. Y.; M- A/29, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; D.Ed. 37, R utge J s 
Univ.; Cumberland Co. Supt. of 5>ch., 
Bridgeton, N. J., since 1942. 

Wolbach, Charles A., A.B/18. Lehigh Univ.; 
M.A/24, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.. 
Ph.D/34, New York Univ.; Supt. of hen.. 
Rumson, N. J., since 1934. 

Wood, John A.. 3rd, B.S/15, Princeton 
Univ.; Secy., Tchrs. Pension and Annuity 
Fund, Trenton, N. J., since 1925. 

Woodbury, Kenneth Foster, B.A/24, Uhuv- 
of Maine; M. A/33, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Commr. of Educ., and Head. 
Div. of Bus., State Dept, of Educ., 
Trenton, N. J, 

Woolf, Kenneth A., A.B/27, Lafayette Col.: 
M.A/32, Ed.D/42, New York Univ.; Supt. 
of Twp. Sch., Mountain View, N. J., *‘ nce 
1946. 

Workman, David Prank, B.S/25, M-A-W 
Franklin and Marshall Col.; M.A. Z9, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch., Waldwick, N. J., since 1927. 

Workman, Robert L., B.S/41, M.A/46, N. Y. 
Univ.; Prin. of H. S., Moorestown, N. J., 
since 19S3. 

Worrall, John R., B.S/32, Allegheny Col.; 
M.Ed/39, Univ. of Pittsburgh; H. &• 
Prin., Woodbury, N. J., since 1947. 
Yentema, Clarence D„ B. S/35 Rutgers 

Univ.; A.M/41, N. J. State Tchrs. CoU 
Upper Montclair; Supt. of Sch.. Florham 
Park, N. J., since 1953. 

York, Oliver Henry. B.A/3J. Stanford 
Univ.: M .A/45, Columbia Univ.; Ph.JJ. 
48, Univ. of Calif.; Dir.. Park Play Sch.. 


48, Univ. of Calif.; Dir., I 
Newark, N. J., since 1952. 

Yost, Frank L., A.M/12, Bucknell Untv. ; 

Supt. of Sch., Orange. N.J., since 1949. 
Zimmerman. Frederick, A.B/39. ^' olU p 0 { a 
Col.; M.A/41. N. J. State Tchrs. Col.. 
Upper Montclair; Supt. of Sch., Hohokus. 
J., since 1948. 

Zimmerman. Roy R.. A.B/28. M.A. 32. 

Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Bergen to 
Supt. of Sih., Hackensack, N. J., s « nce 
1934. 

.John W.. B. S/31, Pa- State Col.; 

M. Ed/37, Rutgers Univ.; M.A. 48. Co 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch-, Manville. 

N. J.. since 1937. 


Bridgeton Pubic Schools, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Edgemont School, Montclair, N. J. 

George Washington Elementary School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

George Washington Junior High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Hackensack Tchrs. Assn., c/o Supt. of Sch., 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Harrison Avenue Elementary School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

Kenilworth Elementary School, Ridgewood, 

North Plainfield H. S-. Library, North 
Plainfield, N. J- 

Montclair Pub. Sch. Tchrs. Aren., George 
Inness Jr. H. S., Montclair, N. J. 

Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J. 

Princeton Survey. Librarian. Princeton 
Univ., Princeton, N. J- 
Public Library, 5 Washington St.. Newark, 

N. J. 

Public Schools, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Ridgewood High School. Ridgewood N. J. 
Tenafly High School, Clifford L. Rail, Pnn., 
Tenafly, N. J- 

Union Street Elementary School. Ridge- 
wood, N. J- 

Watchung School, Montclair, N. J. 

Willard Elementary School, Ridgewood. 

N. J. 

NEW MEXICO 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
A Colo^MA/4°5, d Univ'"'! 

Alike,. L'W.L A.IL M. a. Atjt 

N - 155 „ 2 , 
_ v M A.’39, Okla. A. and 

A M n ’ Col U?e ' Sup?” of Sch., Greenville, N. 

M "/^'u S AB'«,Wee. Tex.e State 

Alvis, Berry N., A.B.,r 0 i Colo.; 

I;S/ol Sik CUyten. N. Me.., amce 
•Ambrose. Phi.jP 

Univ.; M.A. <6. ^ i riir., Col. Inert. 

Jg£ C U ,!ie V iU. A t” M,«. 

Center, ph.D/36, Univ. 

Beggs. V«"°. n i5' l V ” sch. United Pueblo* 


Santa Fe. ^ ClMn C ol.; 

B Isa hSsS- j « r " Sch " 


Ben 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Mjamia Franklin Junior High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

® d - Of Educ., Hackensack, N. J. 

Ec toti H. s., Bogota, N. J. 


hoboth. « We#t T State 

Burke. J- Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of 
c "'-: «i, A i J i K Mee. elnte 
Pub. sch.. ja». High- 

Caton. W. . Ban V e /. A v®gf«; M.A/40. Unix. 
,a « n M Me*"* Sort, of Sch.. Alamogordo. 
N. Me£ 1947. 
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Smith, H. Edmond, B S.’32, State Tchrs. 
Col, Bloomsburg, Pa.; M.S/38, Temple 
Univ. ; Supt. of Palmyra Borough Sch., 
Palmyra, N. J„ since 1952. 

Smith, Hubert H., A.B.'15, Wabash Col.: 

M. A/26, Tchrs Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Hammonton, N. J,, since 

Smith, Leroy, Dir. of Health Educ, and 
Physically Handicapped Children, Pub. 
Sch., Trenton, N. J„ since 1947, 

Smith. Sampson G., B.S.’2S, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; M.A.*37, Ed.D. 
50, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Somer- 
set^ j94® upt * °* SeI, -> Somerville, N. J., 

■ I K*| Sarah K., B.S '43. M.A.M5, Seton 
Hail Col.; Viceprin. of Sch., Jersey City. 

N. J , since 1948. 

Smith, William M„ A B.’12, Dickinson Col ; 

*mte wS*' N ‘ J -' CPEA> N. J., 

Sn^er. H- Jacob, B.S.Ed/49, State Tchrs. 
Col, East Stroudsburg, Pa.; Supvr., Twp. 
Sch., Bedminster, N. J., since 1951. 

Sosted Harold A., B.Ed.*30, State Tchrs. 
Cob, Eau Claire, Wis , Ph.M.'39, Univ. of 
St1 ' Eis " Ft ’"' 

c ° Iu . mbla Univ., Supt. of 
Sch., Cliffside Park, N, J , since 1953 

SP c‘oP'w. h ,V‘M, h- *?'«• S “<« Tthr,. 

it ** 1 c Jj ester > Pa.; Ed.M.MO. Rut- 

85, Sfji'mSuw 

Kimberiey Sch., Montclair, N. J., since 

S,? 34 er ’p« hrist,an 1 f Jr > Genl - Stem. Diploma 
PH'lt 'u State Tchrs - Col ; B:s. in 
Ed. 47. Newark State Tchrs. CoL; ME 

K’jUVZV: iV«. V * S SUPt - ° f SCH ’ SpMta * 

W! p;- 

iJiiJSSd.'Brj, & i S s ,r- s ‘ b - 

S Col - C Prm“ H- s Jr ‘ T B S , « 9 . Muhlenberg 
1933.’ " S 1 T * aneck - N. J., since 

Stetler, Russell A. G. B Sc ’21 
hanna Univ.; Ed.M/31, Pa/statf cS - 
N UP j:,°s,nce r i9??. and Twp< Sch • “***«». 
Stover, Frank B, B.A.’Sl, M.A/32. Wes- 
ij yln Essea Co Supt. of Sch 

Newark, N. J., since 1950. * 

St .°. v .* r 'm Wi,1 . iam . R -- B - s - m Ed.'37 Ed M 
MO, Temple Univ.; Supt. of Sch . p e 
sauken, N. J., since 1947. 

Stratton, Mason A.. B.S. in Ed’28 N™ 
York Univ.; Ed.M.M6, Temple Univ.- 
Atlantic Co. Sunt, of Rrh if,-, t 1* 


Straub, J. Harold, B.S. in Ed.’32. M A -3t 
Ed D ’36 N. Y. Univ.; Passaic Co.' Supt! 
of Sch., Paterson, N. J., since 1949. 

Stumpf. Phillip Q.. A.B ’21. Franklin and 
Marshall Col.: M.S.M7, Temple Univ.* 
Supt. of Sch , Paulsboro, N. J., since 195lt 
Sullivan, Richard Howard, A.B. *39, Harvard 
Col.; A.M.MO. Harvard Univ.; Exec. 
Vicepres. and Treas., Educ. Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J. 


Sutton, Helen P., B.S. '36, M.A.’39, New 
York Univ.; Vicepres, j. W. Wakeman 
Sch., Jersey City, N. J., since 1934. 
Swaim, Laura Grey, Ed.M/38, Temple 
Univ,; Supt. of Sch., Maple Shade, N. J., 
since 1922. 

Taylor, Charles H., B.S. in Ed.'38, N. J. 
State Tchrs. Col., Paterson; M.E. Adm. 
and Sup.MO, Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Midland Park, N. J., since 1948. 

Thomas, Evan H., A.B. '29, Lafayette Co!.; 
M.Ed.’35, Rutgers Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Belleville, N. J., since 1951. 

Thompson, James B., B.S.‘12, Colby Col.: 
M.A/27, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ft. Lee. N. J., since 1933. 
Threlkeld. Curtis H., B.S. '21, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col.; A.M/27, Tchrs. Cot, 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of South Orange 
and Maplewood Sch., Maplewood, N. J., 
since 1943. 

Tint, Edmund L. p B.A.'23, Lawrence Col.; 
M.A.’27, Ph.D.’29, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Kearny, N. J., since 
1932. 

Tomlinson, Allan, B.S. in Ed.’35, State 
Tchrs. Col., Shippensburg, Pa.; M.Ed. 
39, Temple Univ.; Supt., Penns Grove- 
Upper Penns Neck Sch. Dist., Penns 
Grove, N. J., since 1949. 

Trowbndge. John E., B.S. In Ed/30, State 
Tchrs. Cof., Mansfield, Pa.; Ed.M/34, 
Rutgers Univ.; Prin., Cranbury Sch, 
Cranbury, N. J.. since 1947. 

Tu «]». James F.. A.B. ’22, Dickinson Col.; 
£;M- 27, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
LL.B. 32, N. J. Law Sch.; Supt. of Sch, 
South Amboy, N. J., since 1940. 

TwichdL Tack B.. B.S.’32, M.A/34, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ. j Mercer Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Trenton, N. J„ since 1952. 
v a? Houten. Robert W„ B.S. in C.E.’30, 
C.E. 32, Newark Col. of Engineering: 
Pres., Newark Col. of Engineering, 
Newark, N.J., since 1949. 

Van Nuys, Jay C., Architect. 1 W. Main St.. 

Somerville, N. J„ since 1938. 
W J 1 « n /,. L -.. Arthur ' B.S.’ZO, Ursinus Col.: 
A.M. 24, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch, Pit- 
man, N. J., since 1941. 

Warwick, Raymond, B.S/32, M.S.'3S, Rut- 
f, er " Pr,n - Br adley Park Sch , Nep- 

tune, N.J., since 1932. 

West \ Ro,c °e l*. A.B. ‘14, Ed M.’23, Har- 
vard Univ; Pres.. N. J. State Tchrs. Col.. 
Trenton, N. J., since 1930. 

West, William H., B.Acctg *31. B.Ed. in 
Commerce 32, Rider Col.; M.Ed.’37, Rut- 
fmce l945 : SUPt ‘ ° f Sch - Belvidere, N. J.. 
W |?* by * - GIeve O.. A.B. *20, M.A.’36, Mont. 
lum‘h. a U ir , ^ ; E 2- D -'«. Tchrs. Col. Co- 
Co °rdlnator. State Tchrs. 
Fri«r C0 'Tv! n i Ct ‘ 0 ?, Bjoeram, State Dept, of 
Trenton. N. J., since 1953. 
N lId I en ’ < ., < : bar !i s . s ‘««lman. B.S. in Ed *39. 
Mi \ T, chfs ’ Col -« Glassboro; M.E. 

Fr«hoM P vJf n, V,, Su P t - of Sch - Upper 
1952. W Twp - Allentown, N. J.. since 

W Ke‘rs e Uni?? n p ,d * B.A.’ 33 , M.Ed.MO, Rut- 
m V* Pr,n ' of Roosevelt Sch., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., since 1951, 

W l?niV IJ . an M F.ii r S ■ A.B/20. Syracuse 

• l M.A. 24, Columbia Univ,; Ph.D. 
Tekri 1 ?„| Y °o k Uo,v -: Pres., N. J. State 
icsrs. Col., Paterson, N. J., since 1937. 
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Sanchez, AdelJno, A.B.’30, N. Mex. Western 
Col.; M.A.M0, Um». of N. Mex.; Supt. of 
Municipal Sch., Grants, N. Mex.. since 
1953. 

Shinkle, James D., B.S.'20. Central Mo. Col.; 
M.A.’27, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs., 
Supt. o f Sch., Roswell, N. Mex., since 
1936. 

Stafford, W. D., A.B/30, N. Mex. Highlands 
Univ.; M.A.*37, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., San Jon, N. Mex., since 1945. 
Stinnette, Ray L., A.B.'30, M.A/30 Colo. 
State Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Hot 
Springs, N. Mex., since 1945. 

Thomas, R. N., Eddy Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., since 1939. 

Tunnell, Hal, B.A.’41. M.A.M8, N. Mex. 
Highlands Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Estancia, 

N. Mex., since 1951. 

White, Carrol. Supt. of Chaves Co. Sch.. 

Roswell, N. Mex., since 1953. 

Wiley, Tom, B.A.’32, M.A/49, Univ. of N. 
Mex.; State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Santa he, 

N. Mex., since 1951. 

Williams. Burton T., M.S/37. Univ. of N. 
Mex.; Supt. of Sch., Ft. Sumner, N. Mex., 
since 1945. 

Wood, (Mrs.) Alice C., B.A.’29 ; Montezuma 
Col.; M.A.'51, N. Mex. Highlands Univ., 
Supt. of Sch., Wagon Mound. N. Mex., 
since 1952. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Univ. of N. Mex., Library. Albuquerque. 
N. Mex. 

NEW YORK 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Ackley. E. L.. A.B. and A.M.’05. Pd.B. 
Syracuse Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Johns 
town, N. Y., 1910-49 (retired). Address. 
402 S. Market St., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Addleston, (Mrs.) Lorraine W., 3 . . 

Hunter Col. of the City of New York. 

M. A.*34, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., 
Prim, Pub. Sch. 89, Queens, New York, 

N. Y., since 1952. 

AdinoS, Rebecca. B.S.’36, M-A/43. Co- 

lumbia Univ.; Asst. Dir., Early Childhood 
Educ., Pub. Sch., Brooklyn. N. Y. t since 
1919. 

Agnew, Peter L.. B.B.Ed/23. Boston Univ.; 
M.A.'28, Ph.D.’IO, N. Y. Univ.; M.Ed. 3U, 
Harvard Univ.; Asst. Dean. N. Y. Univ., 
New York, N. Y., since 1948. 

Ah «n, T. James, B.A.*23, Alfred Univ.; 
A.M. 36, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., since 1942. 

Akerly, Harold E., B.S.’03, U“iv. °« 

Rochester; S.B.'IO, Mass. Inst, of Tech.. 
M.A.’33, Univ. of Rochester; Asst. Supt. 
°f Sch., Rochester, N. Y., since 1929. 

A V, n ' Clayton L.. B.Ed.’48. Washington 

Univ.; M.A.'Sl, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. 
Prm. of Central Sch. Dist., Berous Point, 
N - Y., since 19S3. 

Edward E., A.B .’28, Ellsworth Col.; 
£d M,* 30t Harvard Univ.; Supvg. P«n. oi 
® eh - Akron, N. Y.. since 1941. 


Anderson, Walter A., B.S.’29, M.A.'ai. Umv 
of Minn.; Ed.D/37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Chmn„ Dept, of Admin, and Supvn 
Sch. of Educ., New York Univ., New York, 
N. Y., since 1947. 

Armstrong, Hubert C., B.S/30, M.S.31, 
Univ of Wash.; Dir., Pub. Educ. Assoc., 
New York, N. Y„ since 1951. 

Armstrong, Louis W-, B.S.’31. M.A. 37, 
Fd D '51 Tchrs. Coi., Columbia Univ.; 
Assoc in Educ. Plant Planning State 
Educ. Dept., Albany, N. Y., since 1951. 
Armstrong T. H., Interstate Tchrs. Agency, 
Gene™' vine; Trust Bldg., Rochester. 

N. Y. . 

Arnold, Dorothy Livingston, Dir., Educ. Ke- 
lations and Head, Dept of Tchr.Tr Par- 
sons Sch. of Design, New York, N. Y.. 
since 1934. 

1952. „ . 

Solvay, N. Y., since 1938. 

Badger. William V 

Ifa^lf'nWG Addr...; Co Genl. Delivery. 

*- Jiff tc , h , „ S, c'.i! ch c": 
^sV^.N.^.SeW 

Bailey. Kicbe' 1 ? i"”D%0 A ' B N. 3D 'Y. “univ°; 
Notre 0!”''of P £,e;nbm 2 h No. 8 Scb.. 
3&uE;. N.Y.. since 1«7 
Bain, Howard E.. A B 'kS HuUgbmu^ Cob. 
fieid AGbama’c^S^Oakfield, N. Y„ store 

Jtenrr N. Y., since 1953. 

more, , . E , ,43 Syracuse 

^kfsX^sJb ; S..«e. I-*"'. N. Y.. 

since ««• „ Y . State Tehre. 

Baker. Erwin X-. » Columbia Unlv.l 

SWVE R ° l sib!. Jelfereenville. N. Y.. 
aluce 1535. Union Univ .. 

tady. N. Y.. _ „ s :2 1, Univ. of Kan- 


i\xron, N. Y.. since 

’,7V a . Mother M., Ph.D.’26 Fordham 
U»iv.; Good Counsel Col.. White Plain*. 
**■ Y., since 1923. 

Fred. B.S.’33. N. Y. State Col. for 
7, c 7»-. Buflalo; M.A.’38, New kT Y v 
Unir.- Supt. of Sch.. GloversviUe, N. 

»inc« 1952. 


tady. Unlv . of Kan- 

B aid win. Clare C-. ® ; Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
sas; f”. Asst- Supt. of Sch.. New 

lumbia Univ.; AS. C o 

■Ssfcsatte 

N Y-. since 193°. 
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Clegg, John Travis, A.B, in Ed.*33, N. Mex. 
Highlands Univ.; M.A. in Sch. Admin.’40, 
Colo. State Col, of Educ. ; Supt of Munici- 
pal Sch. Dist. 1, Socorro, N. Mex., since 
1949. 

Conway, C. H , M A.’34, Univ. of N. Mex. ; 

Supt of Sch , Eunice, N. Mex., since 1935 
DeVargas Diego, B.A.’3S, N. Mex. High- 
lands Univ , Supt. of Co Sch., Santa 
Fe, N. Mex , since 1950 

Benwood, B S ’27, N Mex Western 
Col-. MA’39. Univ. of N. Mex.; Supt. 
of Sch , Dexter, N. Mex., since 1947. 
Firman, Robert Gibbs. A.B.'31, Colgate 
Univ.; M A.’33, Columbia Univ., Supt. of 
Sch., Carnzozo, N. Mex , since 1953. 
Foster, Fred W„ B S/36, N. Mex. Western 
Col.. Grant Co. Supt. of Sch., Silver City, 
N. Mex., since 1950. 

Foster W. H., M.A/49, George Peabody 
Col for Tchrs ; B S.’32, Murray State Col. 
jKyO, Supt of Sch., Raton. N Mex.. since 

Freeburg . Wesley, B A.*31, N. Mex. High- 
te?* U"™.; ».A'37, Univ. of N. Mex.; 
Supt, Lordsburg Municipal Seh, Lords- 
burg, N Mex , since 1947 

A C . M A '34. Univ of N. Mex ; 
1937.' * SCh *’ L °* Lunas - N - Mex ■ since 
Gonzales, Clara B . B.A. in Ed '30. Loyola 
D * y Sch ' »• 
A B :”- C °l- of the Ozarks, 

“;M: ! p,in - Sr - «• s - 

H *m V ? t lUl,m M - A.B. ’26, Oberlin Col • 
Jf- A * 53 - Untv. of N Mex ; Prin. of U s’ 
Indian Sch , Santa Fe. N. Mex., since 1948! 

«nee ri 19 S S0 PUb ‘ **• fe 

Hunt, Malcolm G., B.S ’31 M A 'a? 

A / rl *> M A -’ 48 . West Texas State 

T»iUtSS l t & Slh - D1 ”- 2 - 

°f J r H- S , Raton, N. Mex , since 1952. 
Koogler, Clare V., M.A.’3t, N. Mex Hiah 
lands Univ.; Supt. of Sch.'. Aztec, N. MeV' 
since 1935. •• 

Langston. LaMoine, B A.'34, N. Mex. High- 
lands Univ ; M.A. ’39. Univ. of N. Mex • 
Supt. of Sch., Farmington, N. Mex , since 

Larkin, John L., M.A. '31, Univ. of Ariz • 
Supt. of Sch., Tularosa, N. Mex.. since 
1935. 

Lewis, Richard Raymond, B.A/38. N. Mex 
Col of A. and M. Arts; M.A.'42. Univ. of 
N. Mex.; Supt. of Municipal Seh. Dist., 
Deming, N. Mex., since 1952. 


Lofton, Ray J., A.B. ’28, N. Mex. Western 
Col.; M.A.’41, Univ. of N. Mex.; Supt. of 
Sch., Melrose, N. Mex., since 1941. 

Ludi, Phillip Morris, B A.'44, M.A/48, N. 
Mex. Highlands Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Las 
Vegas (Town), N. Mex., since 1942. 
McBride, George C., B.S. '18, Dartmouth 
Col.; M.A. '31, Univ. of Calif.; Supt. of 
Sch., Des Moines, N. Mex. 

Marshall, Robert E., B S.’20, Middle Tenn. 
State Col.; M.A/30, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Clovis, N. Mex., 
since 1945. 

Mayfield, Tom J., B.A.’26, Miss. Col.; M.A. 
’38, Univ. of N. Mex.; City Supt. of Sch., 
Artesia, N, Mex., since 1947. 

Miller, J. Cloyd, B.S. in Bus. Admin.'27, 
N. Mex. Col. of Agr. and Mech. Arts; M.A. 
in Ed.’36, Univ. of N. Mex.; Pres., Natl. 
Educ. Assn , 1951-52; Pres.. N. Mex. West- 
ern Col., Silver City, N. Mex., since 1952. 
Mills, Charles L., B.A.’29, N. Mex, High- 
lands Univ.; M.A.’41, Univ. of N. Mex.; 
Supt. of Sch., Hobbs, N. Mex., since 1947. 
Milne, John. B.S.’29, Univ. of N, Mex.; 
M.A. '31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Su^it. of Sch., Albuquerque, N. Mex., since 

Morgan. Henry E., B.A.’26, Univ. of Kansas; 

M. A. 38. Univ. of N. Mex.; Supt. of Sch, 
Elida, N. Mex., since 1935. 

Morrison, Donald B., B.S.'34, Texas Col. of 
Arts and Indus.; M.A.'43, Univ. of N. 
Mex.; Supt. of Sch., Cimarron, N. Mex. 
Murphy, Irvin P. t M.A.’38, Univ. of N. Mex.; 
"“P 1 * of Sch., Carlsbad, N, Mex., since 

Nannlnga, Simon P., B.S/16, Kansas State 
Sf h ^ s ,-- Col - : M -A .’22, Stanford Univ.; 
Ph.D.’25, Univ. of Calif.; Dean. Col. of 
Educ Univ. of N. Mex, Albuquerque, 

N. Mex., since 1925. 

Nunn, Earl, M.A/43, N. Mex. Highlands 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Springer, N, Mex., 
since 1950. 

°’ponnell, William B., B.S. in Agr.’26, 
Colo. A. and M. Col.; M.A.’37, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ.. N. Mex. 
p°‘- £„ gr ‘ and Mech. Arts. State Col- 

lege, N. Mex., since 1939. 

Owens, Charles S., B.A.'30, Hardin-Sim- 
2 1 ,? n * Univ.; M.A/40, Texas Tech. Col.; 
bupt. of Sch., Gallup, N. Mex., since 1949. 
PanneH. H C., M.A/34, Univ. of Colo.; 
1939’ Seh '' Covington, N. Mex., since 

Pr fJL os A' , Cha i les 0 • A.B.’32, N. Mex. West- 
ern Col.; Grant Co. Supvr. of Rural Sch., 
Silver City, N. Mex , since 1938. 

Rh ^d"' L H B S -26, West Texas State 
Ji S2 1 -*' M.A. 31. Univ. of Colo.; Supt. 
of Sch., Tucumcari, N. Mex , since 1937. 
Robertson. Walter J.. A.B. *22, Southwestern 
q”V ^ J 4, Mex. Highlands Univ.; 
1941.' f Seh ” La * Vegas ' N * Mex - since 

R C. e »1 b rv.' B S.S/30. M.S Ed.’32, 

n, ° f Clt ? of New York; Reser- 
K Rnr V; J lear .illa Indian Agency Sch., 
uulce, N. Mex., since 1949. 

R Mi elI T^ 0kn ., Da,e - A B.'ir, A.M.’24, Ph.D. 
«$,' ,n S* U niv ;i Chancellor and Exec. 

N m. Bo | rd of Educ, Finance, State of 
N. Mex., Santa F e , N . Mex., , in ' ee l952 . 
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Robert W-, B.A.M2. Coe Col.; M.S. 

•50, Drake Univ.; Research Asst, and 
Television Coordinator, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lombia Univ., New York. N. Y., since 
1952. 

Brokaw. Frank, A.B.’29, Hope Col.; M.S. 

’36, Syracuse Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Fair- 
port, N. Y., since 1951. 

Brown, Harold S., Vicepres.. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, N. Y , 
since 1946. 

* Brown, James E., M.A.'41. W. Va. Univ.; 
M.A/49, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., 
Prin., Jr. and Sr. H. S., Whitesboro, N. Y., 
since 1949. 

Brown. Milton W., A.B/28, Marietta Col.; 
Ed.M/40, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lancaster, N. Y., since 1948. 

Brownell. (Mrs.) Eleanor K., M.A.M6. 

Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin., 
Division Avc. Sch., Levittown, N. * 
since 1948. 

Bruggeman, L. L.. A.B.’26. Rutgers Univ.; 
Mgr., Eastern Div., American Book Co., 
New York, N. Y., since 1943. 

Bruner, Herbert B., Ph.D.’25, Columbia 

Univ.; Prof, of Educ., New York Univ., 
New York, N. Y.. since 1950. 

Bryant, Georg. E., B.S.'S*. 

York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Roslyn Hgts., 
N. Y., since 1943. 

Buell, William Ray, B.S. in Agr.’20, Cornell 
Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., East Aurora. 
N. Y., since 1931. 

Buesch, Charles G., B.A/26, North Central 
Col.; Prin. of Woodlawn H. S.. Blasdell. 
Buffalo, N. Y., since 1934. 

Bulger, Paul G., M.S. ’42. N Y. State Cal. 
for Tchrs., Albany; Ed.D.’5l. Tchrs. Col.. 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. Provost, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ., New York. N. Y.. 
since 1948. 

Bumgardner. Walter L.. B.S.’18, p *- M st S e 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., East Aurora, N. 
since 1932. 

Burger. I. Victor. B.S.’16, M.A.’29, Ph-D- 
34, New York Univ.; Asst. Supt. of ben.. 
New York. N. Y., since 1944. 

Burgess. Frank D.. Superior Body Sales, 
Inc., Newark, N. Y. 

Eu ,ike, James M., Clerk, Bd. of Educ., 
Whitesboro, N. Y., since 1929. 

Sum*, Robert, B.S.’16, M.A.’19, Pb-®;* 8 ' 
Tchr,. Col., Columbia Univ.; Assoc. Prot., 
Sch^of Educ.. Fordham Univ., New York. 

Francis C., B.S.’25, Univ. of 
M.A/29, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., White Plains, N. 
since 1937. 

Bn »h, Dixon A., B.S.S.*48, City Col. of the 
City of N. Y.; M.A.M9. Ed.D/51. N«* 
Tork Univ.; lnstr„ Dept, of Social 
Studies, State Univ, Tchrs. Col., Oneonta. 
"• since 1951. 

B pl e ^, orth - J«li>n E.. A.B/07, M-*-’ 1 ®; 
Ph.D‘12. State Univ. of Iowa; 

?“ r »l Educ.. Educ. Admin.. Cornell Univ.. 
•tnaca. N. Y.. 1919-52 (retired). 

•frets: 101 Irving Place. Ithaca. N. Y- 
E r». X. Freeman. A.B/31. M.A/32. Ph-D- 
*?i Univ. of Wis.; Head. Dept.. of Social 
Philosophical Foundations since 19”- 
Prof, of Educ.. Tchrs. CoU Columbia 
Ua, V- New York. N. Y.. since 1947. 


Byrnes, John F.. B.S.-20 M.A.'M, St. Lsw- 
rence Univ.; Supt. of Supvy. Sch. Dist. 4, 
Brushton, N. Y.. since 1936. 

Calhoun, Sanford H.. B.S ’26 St, Lawrence 
Univ.; M.A.’31, Columbia Un i5- = Su PJ.f’ 
Prin., Wellington C. Mephara H. S-. Bell- 
more, N. Y-, since 1935. 

Callahan. (Mrs.) Margaretta R., Prin, of 
Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Calvert, Everett T., A.B.’31, La Verne Col.; 
Ph.D.’42, Yale Univ.; Editor-m-chief, 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y., 
since 1952. 

C \T“‘' £S% ?.-he^c|: 

Univ.; Supvr. of Elem. Sch., Nyack, N. Y.. 
since 1952. 

c *£hdW »’&. .tftjS . 

u'n.y., Pb-D '02, LL.D. SJ, Onlj. ol Pj.. 

Master Univ. . Chancellor. Univ of . Buf- 
falo Buffalo ’ N. Y 1922-50 retire, d). 
Address: 42 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, n. x. 

c TZ u ;- It KVJfkdS *S 

A«t N Y. Stale Educ. Dept.. Albany. 
K, since 1953 

>c SSa ?« ^;'”Al'b. A »y:pK 

Sch Avoca, N. Y-, since 1911. 

*Casey, Leo Ma^im B-S^^L^Manha^tUn 
Mgr.". ’Icotli-Gtinville Seb.. Scone. 

pbD/29. Columbia 

Center. S.Ml. Ste-.A 

Reeding 

Chisholm, L A ^o b Tchm S ‘ Col.. N ColumbU 

Univ!; Dist Supt. of Sch., Mineola, N. Y-. 

Bit 7 

Ciatb. Hatoid P. 

gJToSJS. Uni" New York. N. Y.. 
since 1923. 


Sth - C ”*V n A.B.-ll. De, Moines 

Cocking. Walter D. univ. of Iowa; Ph-D. 
Col.: M.A-’23. irliv Prof. of Educ.. New 
•28. Columbia Univ.. rr Bd of Editor*. 

Coddmg.J*^ M j^^®je"'univ .^Diit^Sup"^ 

M-A.34, St. a-> w “ », v since 1941. 
of Sch.. P I,l ** “ B ' A .j 3 M.A.'37. Cornell 
Colburn. Alfred U-^Centr.l Seb. Dist. 1. 

SV/n- y' 1 ..'.. 
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Barkan, Samuel H., B.S. '23, City Col. of the 
City of New York; M S.'30, N. Y. Ur.iv.; 
Dir,, Sch. Housing, New York City Bd. 
of Educ, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., since 1947. 

Barry, Franklyn S., B.A.’31, M.A.’42, Syra- 
cuse Univ.; Acting Supt. of Sch., Ironde- 
quoit, N. Y., since 1945, and Supt. of Sch . 
Cortland, N. Y., since 1947. 

Bassett, Cectl A., Secy, and Mgr., of the 
Coop. Sch. Purchasers, Inc., Cazenovia, 
N. Y., since 1940. 

Battershall, (Mrs.) Minnie J.. Elem. Sch. 

Prm., Schenectady, N. Y. 

•Beach, Norton Lewis, B.B.A/38, Ed.M/40 
Boston Univ.j Ed.D.’48, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ. ; Assoc. Prof, of Educ., 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., New York. 
N. Y., since 1949. 

Bean - , Bert £ n , B ‘{ , Ph A,fred Univ.; 

M A. 25, Columbia Univ.; Assoc. Supt. of 
Sch, for Elem. Educ., Buffalo, N. Y 
since 1939. 

Beaumont, Florence S, B S *37, M.A.’39. 
New York Univ.; Assoc Supt. of Sch., 
New York, N. Y., since 1953. 

Beck, Cameron, Lecturer, Voc. and Indus 
Consultant, 2118 RKO Bldg, New York, 

E Co d l°”' 5 ■. B Muhlenberg 

Col , M A 33, Tchrs Col , Columbia 

Since "i951 fln ‘ ° £ H S ’ H « m P stead . N. Y„ 

1 &,„» 

Bd. of Educ., Buffalo, N. Y„ since 1951? 

Ja n** A - B.S/22, MS/29. St. Law. 
N?V, 'since’ 194j Pt " ° f Sch • 

B uAi?.° b ph »VW 

Supt. of Sch, Chappaqua, N. Y„’ .,nce 

of Sch., West I slip, L I.’ N. P Y^, sin?e 
Bennett, Samuel R, M S. in Ed/41. Univ 

Benton. Chauncey F„ M.A.M8. New York 

*■« 1. » S.'lt, Hiram Cel ■ 

Aibie? , H?v“."»tem;: : S “"' S ' h - 

B *.l« a, £: E i w ? rd .J- B S.S.’26, M.s. in Ed 
30. City Col of the City of N. Y.; J.D %9 

Yor k . Y N v“”.7r,;, A lV«. S "'’'' S ‘ h ■ N '- 

B Y«fcNfV" t K " ‘" 7 St - 

Bigelow. Karl W„ B.A/20. L H D.’3S. Clark 
Univ., Ph.D. 29, Harvard Untv.: LL.D/41 
Parsons Col.; Prof, of Educ, Tchrs. Col.! 
Columbia Univ, New York, N. Y, since 

Bills, John E, A.B/35, N. Y. State Col. for 
Tchrs, Albany; M.S. in Ed. '42. Cornell 
Umv.. Supv ? . Prin, Moravia Central 
H- S, Moravia. N. Y, since 1949. 
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Blair, Mary M., Asst. Supt. of Sch, Staten 
Island, N. Y., since 1950. 

Bliss, D. Everett, A.B.’34, Union Col.; M.A. 
’44, Cornell Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch, 
Whitesboro, N. Y, since 1949. 

•Blora, Edward Charles, A.B.’ll, Southeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col, Cape Girardeau; 
B.S. in Ed. ’15, A.M.’17, Univ. of Mo.; 
Ph.D. ’30, Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Mathe- 
matics and Physical Sci, State Tchrs. 
Col, Fredonia, N. Y, since 1946. 
Boardman, Walter S, Ed.D.MI, New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Oceanside, L. I, 
N. Y, since 1940. 


Bogg, Ridgley M, B.S. in Ec.’40, Univ. of 
Conn.; M.B.A.’49, Harvard Grad Sch. of 
Admin.; Ed.D,’51, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. for Bus. Affairs, City 
Sch. Dist, Schenectady, N. Y, since 1951. 
Bookhout, Hamilton H, A.B.’27, Hamilton 
Col.; M.A.’32, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin, Bethlehem Central 
Sch, Delmar, N. Y„ since 1938. 
•Borgeson, F. C„ A.B.’21, Univ. of Denver; 
M.A/25, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Ph.D. ’27, Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ, 
New York Univ, New York, N. Y, since 
1929. 

Bortner. Doyle M, A.B.’36, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.A. 37, Pa. State Col.; Ed.D.*50, Temple 
Univ.; Chran, Dept, of Educ, Hofstra 
Col, Hempstead, N. Y„ since 1952. 
B '£‘? Iei V A1Ian p - M.A.’37. Syracuse Univ.; 
Dir, Genl. Elem. Div, New York State 
Col. for Tchrs, Buffalo, N. Y, since 1949. 
Bradley, Charles E„ B.S.’36, M.S.M2, Syra- 
'“* e Univ.; Prin, Pitcher-Hill Grade Sch, 
North Syracuse, N. Y„ since 1950. 
Bradley. Lewis W, B.S/24. St. Lawrence 
Univ-: Ed.M.’39, Univ. of Rochester, Supt. 
of Sch, Dansvtlle, N. Y, since 1937. 
Bragin, Jeanette. M.S.’34, New York Univ.; 
Aast j Adm,n - Bir, New York City Sch, 
1952 L,VlnBStCm Brooklyn, N. Y, since 

Br l S M < J;o P ’ Ee ? n « th - A 'B.’35, Univ. of Fla.: 
A.M. 38 Tchrs. Col, Columbia Umv.; 
Dir Educ Dept , Natl. Assn, of Manu- 
facturers, New York. N. Y, since 1948. 

B- s -’ 33, State Tchrs. Col, 
Buffalo, N. Y • Ed.M.’37, Univ. of Buffalo; 
fff*- ° f SCh ” Salamanca . N. Y„ since 

Br i^? en ’»? jErril1 R - B.S. Ed. *30. Nebr. Wes- 
?". 1V ’A , M ' A : in Ed. Admin. ‘34, 
Tchrs. Col. Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
1948* ntral Sch ’’ Chlttenan g°. N. Y, since 

Br iVni e i'’. ? Ienn E, B.S/23, M.A.'33, Cornell 
S “P y E- Pnn , Colonie Central Schs , 
Albany, N. Y„ since 1949. 

E Oh, e . 1I i.!i* ,1 S r . Mi,c,l ‘ 11 - B.S. in Ed/47, 
cavn- m a M-A-'SL Univ. of Chi- 

D -‘ S3 - Tchrs. Cot, Co- 
Co? b rnlM n, kt : Re , sear eh Assoc.. Tchrs. 
« mi '' Unlv - Ne " York, N. Y, 

B StItr , T^‘, 1 . li *n B S -' 20 - Central Mo. 
Ed D Tfi b -r iP* 1 - Warrensburg: A.M/22. 
D?ri& Tch **u Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Citv«rf N v f Curriculum. Bd. of Educ, 
1940. f N York ’ Brooklyn, N. Y, since 
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Densmore, David W„ B.S. in Ed.*28, Univ. 
of Rochester; A.M/35, Cornell Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Rochester, N. Y., since 
1940. 

de Shaw, Elton R„ B.Arch.’22, Syracuse 
Univ.; Partner, Shirley and de Shaw, New 
York, N. Y., since 1946. 

Dietrich, Grace L., B.S. in Ed.*37, N. Y. 
State Col. for Tchrs., Albany; M.S. in 
Ed/45, Syracuse Univ.; Supvg. Pm- of 
Menands Sch., Albany, N. Y., since 1945. 
Dight, Thomas E., B.A.'38, B.L.S.M 6 Syra- 
cuse Univ.; M.A.’48. Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supvg. Prin., Pub. Sch., High- 
land Falls, N. Y., since 1952. 

Dingman, Erwin, A.B/33, Mich. State 
Tchrs. Col., Ypsilanti; M.A.’38, Univ. of 
Mich.; Ph.D.'49, New York Univ.; Co- 
ordinator of Personnel, Bd. of Educ., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., since 1951. 

Dinkelmeyer, John G.. M.A/47, New York 
Univ.; Prin. of Sch. Dist., North Bell- 
more, N. Y., since 1953. 

Dixon, James L., A.B.'Z2, A.M/24. Ed.M. 
’31, E<1.D.’44, Rutgers Univ.; Headmaster, 
Kew Forest Sch., Forest Hills, N. Y., since 
1941. 

Dodd, John W.. B.S.‘20, A.M/22, Tchrs. Coh. 
Columbia Univ.; Ph.D/35, New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Freeport, N. x., 
since 1925. 

Dodd. Lawrence V„ B.S/30. Susquehanna 
Univ.; M.A.’37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lawrence, N. x., 
since 1934. 

*Dodge, Harrison S., B.S. and Pd-B/lS, 
Syracuse Univ.; M.A/30. Columbia Univ., 
Supt. of Sch., Hornell, N. Y., since 1919. 
Dodge. W. Parker. Member of Bd., Castle- 
ton-On-Hudson, N. Y. 

Donahue, Terence C.. A.B.’28, Uniy., of 
Notre Dame; M.A/36, Ohio State Univ.. 
Ed.D.*39, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv, 
Supt., Eastchester Sch. Dist. 1, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., since 1946. 

Donati, Edward P.. M.A/42, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Admin. Asst., Sch. Dist. 
16, Elmont, N. Y., since 1947. 

Donnan, E. Craig, B.S.’23, Colgate Univ; 
M, S/45, Cornell Univ.; Dist. Supt., 
Tompkins Co. Sch., Newfield, N. Y., since 
1931. 

Donohue. Francis J.. A.B.’34, M.A/36, Ford- 
barn Univ.; Ph.D.’44, Univ. of Mien., 
Prof, of Educ.. St. Bonaventure Univ., ot. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., since 1953. 

Dooley, John F., A.B/48. M.A/49, Col. for 
Jchrs. at Albany (N. Y.) ; Doctoral Stu- 
dent and Research Asst.. Metropolitan 
Sch Study Council, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ,, N ew York, N. Y., since 1952. 

»/!?• Chester S., A.B/33, Houghton Col. 5 
MS/43. Cornell Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Marcellus, N. Y., since 1935. 

Dc P c J«r., Henry Carsten. B.S/32. M.A/34. 
gd.D/45, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Baldwin, N. Y.. since 1945- 

Howard F., Vicepres., Hotels Sutler 
Inc., Hotel Statler. New York. N. *■ 
Do ,“ n »u. Donald \V„ B.S/33, Univ. of N. K.J 
M .Ed/40. Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Miloae. N. Y., since 1950. 

"?5 ,c ! w . Clarence C.. B.S/22. State Univ 

Iowa; Ed.M. '34, Ed.D/38. Harvard 

Hf**-: Dir., Bd. of Coop. Educ. Serv. 

Dist., Westchester Co , South 


Dyer, Everett R., M.A.’38, Univ. of 

Rochester; Exec. Secy., N, Y. State Sch. 
Bds. Assn., Albany, N. Y., since 1948. 
Eby. Harry K„ A.B/23, Muskingum Col.; 
Natl Dir. of Sch. Relationships, Boy 
Scouts of America, New York, N. Y., 
since 1947. 

Eddy, Paul Dawson, A.B/21, A.M/24, Univ. 
of Pa.; B. D/24, Crozer Theol. Sem.; 
LL.D/44, Adelphi Col.; Pres., Adelphi 
Col.. Garden City. L. I., N. Y., since 1937. 
Edinger, Paul J.. M.A/34, Syracuse Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Central Sch., North Rose, 
N. Y., since 1941. 

Edinger, Ward I., Ed.D/52, Syracuse Univ.; 
DUt. Prin., DeWitt-Jamesville Central 
Sch. Dist.. DeWitt, N. Y.. since 1951. 
Egdorf, M. F-, B.S. ’3 3, Northwest Mo.State 
Col.; M.S .’39. Univ. of III.; Supt. of 
Sch., Garden City. N. Y.. since 1952. 
Ehrenfeld. Abraham, B-A/10 MS/23 City 
Col. of the City of N. Y.: Ph-D- 36. «. Y. 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., New York, 
N. Y., since 1947. 

Eldred Arvie. A.B/05, A.M/21, Williams 
Col • Pd D/25, N. Y. State CoL for 
Tchrs - Exec. Secy., N. Y. State Tchrs. 
Assn Albany, N. Y., 1930-51 (retired). 
Address: 26 South Lake Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Educ.'. Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.. since 
1948. , „ , 

Willard S., Ph.D/28, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ.. and Exec. 
Officer, Inst, of Field Studies Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y., since 
1928. 


E ?; t D.'i 2 L CwV.r E l 'UnVv\5!S.^|£.‘ 

BZ/Bi 

N. Y., since 1947. 

Englehardt, N. L^ Jr^ B.S. 2 £j^Colwnbia 

Ewdl.rdt ,nd L.JE-H, Nt» Vck. H. Y.. 
since 1947. . 

E,,«.. P»-> % Cof oV e7°=V, 

M.A/30, Colo, State Columbia 

Gree,ey b^f of Educ . and Exec. Officer, 
u ” • 

New York. N. Y.. since 1947. 

_ t A B ’17. M.A/25, Ind. 

gS-Sfe : s &.. »• Y - 

| °Jr ..«• 

nv-. (M r > Kjss- =f‘5!5,iSl A fiK 

SSlfw. s... ruw ret. 

SIS 
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Collins, Evan R , A.B ’33, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed.M.’38, Ed.D.'46, Harvard Univ.; Pres., 
New York State Col. for Tchrs., Albany, 
N.Y., since 1949, 

Collins, Raymond L., A.B. '31, M.A.’35, 
N. Y. State Col. for Tchrs, Albany; Ed.D. 
’45, Tchrs Col., Columbia Univ,; Supt. 
of Sch., Manhasset, N. Y., since 1945. 
Collins. Tobias J , A.B.’26, Hamilton Col. ; 

M. A. 34, Columbia Univ. ; Supvg. Pnn., 
Lewiston-Porter Central Sch., Youngs- 
town, N. Y , since 1952. 

♦Colmey, James W.. B.B.A.M6, Univ. of 
Texas; M.A.’47, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Admin. Asst, to Supt. of Sch. 
Manhasset, N. Y, 

Colton, Merrill L., Diploma ’34, Potsdam 
State Normal Sch. (N. Y.); B.S. in Ed.’38. 

N. Y. State Tchrs Col, Albany; M.S. in 
Ed. 46, Syracuse Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. of 
Union Free Sch. Dist. 5, New Hyde Park. 
N. Y., since 1951. 

Conant, Eugene F., A.B. ’30, Union Col. and 
Univ.; Ed.M.’34, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Johnstown, N. Y., since 1949. 

Cook, (Mrs.) Harriet P., B.A.’36. M.A.’37, 
Univ. of Buffalo; Dean and Dir. of Pub. 
since C 1945 n ° Vla Jr ‘ Co1 ’’ Cazen °via, N. Y., 

C °M * 25 .- E ureka Col.; 

eAu; 7 =*na v 30 ’ Ha ,v - of , In -; Prof, of 
y C '| ln J Exec. °* e «r. Horace Mann- 
Tehr« ln r I i n * t r ? ch ’, Experimentation, 

5!y!; ,?„«■ N ' w York ’ 

Cornelius, Rev. Brother C., F.S.C., A.B.’35. 
Manhattan Col.; A.M.’40. New York 
HjVJ-J P £' D - 49 ' St. John's Univ.; M.S. in 

since 1920* EdUC ' Dept ’ A,bany > N. Y., 
Cosman, Charles B„ B.S. ’32 St 1 awr.,,,-. 
Pnn V - ; H \ S '? 8 i sVracu,r-Umv.; Supv e 
Pnn., H. S , I slip, N. Y., since 1947. 
Cottle, William E.. A B.*20, Clark Univ • 
Ed.M.’28, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch* 
Tuckahoe, N. Y., since 1949. ’’ 

Couch William Terry, A B *26, Univ of 
N, , C -I Editor-in- Chief. Colliers Encyclo- 
pedia, New York, N. Y., since 1952. 


Cousins, Anthony Frank, A.B.’29 N Y 
State Col. for Tchrs . Albany; M.Ed’41* 
St. Lawrence Univ.; Pnn. of Central Sch* 
Crown Point, N. Y., since 1943. 

Cowan, Charles Thomas, B S.'31, New York 
Univ.; M A '37, Ed.D.’Sl, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., since 1947. 

•Cose, Warren W.. B Se.’ll. Dakota Wes- 
leyan Univ.; Ph.D.’23, Ohio State Univ.; 
Dir.. Div. of Research. State Educ. Dept., 
Albany, N. Y., since 1923. 

Craig. Gerald S . A B.’l5. Baylor Univ.; 
M A.*17. Ph D *27. Columbia Univ.: Prof, 
of Natural Sciences. Tchrs Col.. Colum- 
bia Univ., New York, N. Y., since 1934. 


Craig, Marjorie L., A.B/34, Smith Col.; 

M. A/35, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Dir., Sch. Health Bureau. Health and Wel- 
fare Div., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New 
York, N. Y. ( since 1947. 

Crist, Amy Bull, B.S. ’39, M.A.’40, New 
York Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Mont- 
gomery, Orange Co., N. Y., since 1940. 
Crittenden, Harold C., A.B.’34, Alfred 
Univ,; M.Ed.’40, Pa. State Col.; Prin. 
of Sch., Armonk, N. Y., since 1948. 

Cross. A. J. Foy, A.B.’27, B.F.A.’30, B.S. 
*30, Nebr. State Tchrs. Col., Wayne; M.A. 
’31, Ph D.’36, Univ. of Nebr.; Dir. of 
Placement Serv., and Prof, of Educ., New 
York Univ,, New York, N. Y., since 1949. 
Crow, Lester D., Ph.D.’27, N. Y. Univ.; 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., Brooklyn Col., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crowley, Arthur J., Diploma ’13, State 
Tchrs. Col, Potsdam, N. Y.; Dir., Educ. 
Staff, The Reader’s Digest, PleasantviUe, 

N. Y., since 1940. 

Crumb, Henry, A.B. '33, Hamilton Col.; A.M. 
’37, Syracuse Univ.; Dist. Prin., Camillus, 
N. Y„ since 1951. 

Cummings, John A.. B.A.*34, St. Mary’s 
Univ., Baltimore, Md.; Asst. Dir., Bureau 
of Attendance, New York City Bd, of 
Ed., 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
since 1951. 

Cushman, Edward V., A.B/22, M.A.’37, Cor- 
nell Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., since 1943. 

* C X r> J r . rank -. w - B-Sc.’ 23, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Ph.D. 33. Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ., 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y., since 1930. 

Dailey. C. Alton, A.B.’4S, Seattle Pacific 
Col.; Bus. Mgr., Roberts Wesleyan Col., 
North Chili, N. Y. ( since 1945. 

Daly, Francis J., B.S. in Ed.’41, Ed.M/43. 
Boston Univ.; Ed.D.'47, Harvard Univ.; 
Uu. of Pupil Personnel Serv., State Dept, 
of Educ., Albany, N.Y., since 1951. 

♦Dann, George J., A.B.’96, A.M.'99, Union 
Col.! Pd.D/14, N.Y. Univ. Address: 2 
Watkins Ave., Oneonta. N.Y. 

H aroM. M.A.’33, N. Y. State Col. for 
Tchrs.. Albany; Supt. of Sch., Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y„ since 1947. 

* D . a , v i e ?i- Da " !el R - A.B/33. Harvard Univ.; 

M. A. 43, Bucknell Univ.; Ed.D.'46. Co- 
lumbia Univ,; Prof, of Educ. and Coordi- 
nator. Coop. Project in Educ. Admin., 
X e «r*’ Col., Columbia Univ., New York, 

N. Y„ since 1950. 

D ?« s ’« ar . r ?’' b a ’35. Dartmouth Col.: M.A. 
36. N Y. State Col. for Tchrs.; Supvg. 

Schodack Central Sch., Castleton on 
Hudson, N. Y., since 1942. 

B - A -’ 4 7, Reed Col.; M.A. 
, 4 A_ Ed-D. 52, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
univ.j Chon Laboratory Practice De- 
velopment, Citiienship Educ. Project, 
Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y.. since 1952. 

D iV S n W ’ Cec,1> B S ' 26 - M.S/27, Ed.D.’46, 

5j *■» »< c.*y sch.. 

u?\* Th S? <!ore > b -S.’ 28. Hobart Col.; 
P„n I 7 *, Un,v - of Rochester; Supvg. 
Pnn , Palmyra, N. Y., imee 1950. 

D MA r ’3? , rii° h » n ’ AB -‘31. Colgate Univ.; 

fS; li 
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Gatje, George H., Ch.E.’21, Rensselaer Poly- 
tech. Inst.; M.A.’24, Ed.D.'4t, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Bay Shore, N. Y., 
since 1939. 

Gewirtr, Max, B.A.'I3, City Col. of the City 
of New York; Asst. Supt., New York City 
Sch., Pub. Sch. 11, Queens. Woodside, 

N. Y. 

Gillies, Harry W., B.S. Com.’37. M-A. Pol. 
Sc.’47, Northwestern Univ.; Archt., Per- 
kins & Will, White Plains, N. Y., since 
1950. 

Godshall, William Vernon, B.S. '34, M.S/42, 
Pa. State Col.; Regional Rep., Citizenship 
Educ. Project (Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
. Univ.), Buffalo, N. Y., since 1951. 

Goff, Howard L., A.B.'28, N. Y. State Col. 
for Tchrs., Albany; M.A.’33. Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., East Green- 
bush, N. Y., since 1947. 

Goldwasser, David, Asst. Supt., Div. 
Housing, New York City Sch., Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

Good, Harry I., B.C.S.’20, New York Univ.; 
B.S.’27, M.A. '31. Univ. of Buffalo; Deputy 
Supt. of Sch., Buffalo, N. Y.. since 1937. 
Goold, G. Howard, B.S/39, Hobart Col.; 
M.A.’37, Cornell Univ.; Exec. Secy., New 
York State Tchrs. Assn., Albany, N. Y., 
since 1951. 

Gould, Henry M., A.B.’IZ, City Col. of the 
City of New York; M.A.’27. Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D/42, New York Univ.; Prin., 
Winthrop Jr. H. S., Brooklyn. N. Y.. since 
1942. 

Grace, Alonzo G., A.B.*17, A.M.'20. Univ. of 
Minn.; Ph.D.'32, Western Reserve Univ., 
Sc.D.’46, Boston Univ.; L.H.D.’51. Spring- 
field Col.; Assoc. Dean and Prof, of Educ., 
Sch. of Educ., New York Univ.. New York, 
N. Y„ since 1951. 

Grafflin, Douglas G., B.A.’31. Ohio Univ. ; 
M.A.’33, New York Univ.; Dist. P/m-. 
Pub. Sch., Chappaqua, N. Y.. since 1942. 
Gragg, William L., B.S.’39. I"d. Univ.; 
Ph.D.’49, Cornell Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Ithaca, N. Y., since 1951. 

•Graves, Frank Pierrepont, A.M.’90. A.M.’91, 
Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’92, Boston IJniv. . 
Litt.D.'97, Heidelberg Col.; LL.D. 97, 
Hanover Col.; Ph.D.’lZ, Columbia Univ.. 
LLD.-20. Oberlin Col.; L.H.D.'21. Tuft* 
Col.; L.H.D.’22, Colgate Univ.; LL.D. 22, 
Hobart Col.; LL.D/22, Hamilton Col., 
Litt.D.’23, Univ. of Rochester; LL.D. 26, 
Union Univ.; LL.D.’28, Alfred Univ.. 
UL.D.'29, Col. of William and 
LL.D.’29, Columbia Univ.; LL.D. 30. 

Univ. of Mo.; LL.D.’30, Syracuse Univ., 
LL ; D.'3 o, Juniata Col.; LL.D. ’31. Niagara 
Univ.; LL.D/33, Ohio Univ.: LL.D. 33. 
fordham Univ.; Litt.D.*35, Canisius Col.. 
UL.D '35. St. Bonaventure’s Col.; LL.D. 
36, Manhattan Col.; LL.D/37. Univ.** 
Wyo.; D.C.L.-38, Ursinus Col.; LL.D-38, 
George Washington Univ.: LL.D.38, 

Houghton Col.; LL.D.’38, Bucknell Untv., 
LL.D. ‘39, Wash. Col.; LL.D/39. Boston 
Uruv.; LL-D.^, Western Reserve Univ., 
LL-D.^, Miami Univ.; J.U.D/40. Umv. 
.{ ?*•; LL.D. '40, Bethany Co!.; D.C.L.40, 
H”| v - of the South; LL.D.MO, St. John * 
H n ! v -; L.H.D.’40, Yeshiva Col.; LL.D. 40. 
Gnw. oi the State of New York; Honorary 
L*fe . Member. American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin.; Pres.. Univ. of the State of New 
*ork and State Commr. of Educ.. Albany, 
1921-1940. Address: 303 Woodlawn 
Av *-, Albany, N. Y. 


Graybill, Henry J., A.B.’19, A.M.’20, Frank- 
lin and Marshall Col.; A.M.'22. Columbia 
Univ.; Prin., Albert Leonard Jr. H. S., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., since 1930. 

Green, James H., B.S. '15, Colgate Univ.; 

M. A. '35, Univ. of Rochester; Supt. of 
Sch., Tonawanda, N. Y., since 1941. 

Greenbaum. Rabbi Bernard, Prin. of Yeshiva 
of Spring Valley, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

Greenberg. Benjamin B., 

of the City of N. Y.; M.A. 12, New York 
Univ.; Ed.D/38, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch.. New York, 

N. Y., since 1931. 

Greenberg, Jacob, Ph.D.’36, New York Univ.; 
Deputy Supt. of New York City Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y„ since 1953. 

Greenwell, R. Ernest, A.B.'35. Gettysburg 
Col.- M.A. '43, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Montgomery, 
N. Y., since 1943. 

Gregg, Hugh W-. B.S.'21, Colgate Univ.; 
Su|t. of Sch. Dist. 13, Corning, N. Y., 
since 1933. 

°»£': SuS!’« 

Univ. ot N. Y„ Col. lor Tchra.. Albany. 
N. Y., since 1951. 

Harrv W., B.S.’27, New York Univ.; 
G M A -29 Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ. . 
m.i Snot o! Na.r.u Sch. D, S r. 2. 
Mineola, N. Y., >lnc. ls41 - 

- . _ p re s Chic Maid Hat Mfg. 

°c”; /-nc’loiOHlinS.., Bulla. o. H. Y.. 
since 1926. 

Grover. SffSteSSi 

MU ”c"y Sch D Dir... New Eochel.e, 
N. Y., since 1952. 

„ ■„ William B., B.E.’42, N. Y. State 

Huntington, N. Y., since iv-»^. 

Hafer, Lilia D.. A^B. , 23, A.M 26 Tc.rs. 

Col.. Columbia Univ.. JJir. g . nQ 

BrooWY". »«■ 

wirk Col. i Supt. ot Sch.. Onconla. N. Y„ 

Hater' Horae, M; tjjj. D »«*|5 £% 
gi^UT.^AmU.'rsVnn H. Y.. ...c 

Hal^Jame* Alon*o, A.B/28. Ed.D-M8. Umw 

°U f nfvTluP?*^ ScK 3 p ort Washington. 
L I N. Y., since ivoj. 

. • out? *20. St. Lawrence 

Handel. Elmer Buffalo; Prin- °f 
?g£. S”;. C S° b.. Orchard Park. N. Y.. 
since 1947. 
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Evans, Sheldon J., B.A.MO, Union Col.; 
M.B.A.'Sl, Columbia Univ.; D Ed. 53, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Bus. Mgr, 
Pub. Sch., Mamaionetk, N. Y., since 1953 
Evenden, Edward S , Diploma '03, Oregon 
Normal Sch , Monmouth, Oregon; A B.’IO, 
A.M *11, Stanford Univ., Ph.D.’j9, Colum- 
bia Univ ; Prof of Educ , and Exec. Offi- 
cer of Advanced Sch. of Educ., Tchrs. Col , 
Columbia Univ, New York, N. Y., since 
1919 

Ewing, Parmer L , B S '30, M.S '34, Univ of 
111 , Ed D 'SO, N Y. Univ ; Supt of Sch., 
Buffalo, N Y., since 1953 
fautbagb, V 7. W , f.3,, Bovidawi Cel - , 

A M., Univ of Berlin and Columbia Univ., 
Supt of Sch , Pelham, N. Y., since 1945. 
Farron, Anthony T., A B '37, Lafayette Col ; 

M A '52, New York Univ; Supvg. Prra., 

H S , Maybrook, N Y„ since 1952. 

Faust, Edwin C , B A.'46, St. Francis Col 
(Pa.). M.A’50, Fordham Univ.; Supvg 
Prin , Copiague Union Sch., Copiague, 

N Y , since 1949 

•Felix, Allen O . B.A/39, Univ. of Colo.; 
M.A.'48, Ed D '50. Tchrs Col., Columbia 
Univ ; Asst Prof and Research Assoc., 
Citizenship Educ. Project, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Fennell. Edward O , M S. in Ed ’49, Buck- 
nell Univ ; Ed D.’53, Cornell Univ.; 
Supvg Prin. ol Central Sch, Newfield, 

N Y , since 1953. 

Ferguson. Harold S., B S.'26, Col. for Tchrs. 
at Albany (N. Y.) ; M A ’39. N. Y. Univ.; 
Prin., Island Trees Memorial Sch.. Levit- 
town, N. Y., since 1953. 

Fern, George H . B S '29, Texas A. and M. 
C ,°.M, Ass0 , c , Dlf -’ Educ. Dept., Natl. Assn, 
of Mfrs., New York, N. Y., since 1949. 
Festa, Felix . V.. M A.'Sl, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin, Clarkstown Central Sch., 
Congers, N. Y., since 1949. 

Field Charles H.. B S '29, Alfred Univ.; 
M.A 38, N. Y. State Col. for Tchrs., Al- 
bany, Supt. of Sch. Waterford, N. Y., 
since 1939 

Fields, Ra!ph R A.B/Z9, Urns, of Ailx.t 
M.A. 34, Ed D.'40, Stanford Univ.; Prof, 
of Educ., and Dir., Div. of Instr., Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
since 1948. 

Fisher, Edwin L., B.S *25, Hobart Col.; M.A. 
'32, Columbia CtiV* • Supvg Prin. oi 
Central Sch., Penfield, N. y., since 1934. 
Fisk, Robert S., B A '35. Grinnell Col.; M.A. 
*40. Univ. of Minn . Ed.D.’43, Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ., Dean, Sch. of Educ. 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y since 
1953. 

•Fitzgerald, James A.. A B.'15, A M.*24, 
Univ of S. Dak.; Ph D.’31, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Prof, of Educ., Fordham Univ., 
New York, N. Y., since 1939. 

Fletcher, Ervin R„ A B.'27. Hamilton Col.; 
M A. '34, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Port Jervis. N. Y., since 
1946 

Fletcher, (Mrs.) Eudora. M.A. '25, Fordham 
Univ., Prin., Pub. Sch. 99, Brooklyn, 
N Y . since 1911. 

Forbes, Harold W., B.S. In M.E.'SJ. Clark- 
son Col. of Teeh„ M.S/41, N. Y. State 
Col for Tchrs. Albany; Supvg. Prin., 
Whitesboro Central Sch., Whitesboro, 
N Y.. since 1948. 
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Ford, Prentice C., B.A.’27, Univ. of Mich.; 
Vicepres., The American School Publish- 
ing Corp., New York, N. Y„ since 1928. 
Forester, John J., B.S.’25, Washington 

Univ.; M.A. '28, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; 
Ph.D.’33. New York Univ.; Supvg. Prin., 
Pub. Sch., Uniondale, N. V., since 1951. 
Fox. Jesse G., A.B/04, City Col. of the City 
of N. Y.; Asst. Supt., New York City 
Sch , Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1944. 

Frasure, Kenneth Jones, B.Ed.'37, Southern 
111. Univ ; M.A '40, Ed.M.'4S, Ed.D.’48, 
Univ. of III.; Prof, of Educ, N. Y. State 
Col. for Tchrs , Albany, N. Y., since 1948. 
Prazer, Minnie S., Prin., Boseton Sth., 
Roseton, N. Y., since 1923. 

Freeborn, Malcolm J., B.Arch.'30, M.S. in 
Ed. '47, Cornell Univ ; Dir. of Educ., 
George Junior Republic Assn , Inc., and 
Prin., Hunt Memorial Sch., Freeville, 
N. Y., since 1946. 

French, Will, A.B.'12, Univ. of Kansas; 
A M.’22, Ph D.’33, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ.. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, N. Y., since 
1937. 

Fretwell, Elbert K., Jr., A.B/44. Wesleyan 
Univ.; A.M. '48, Harvard Univ.; Ph.D.53, 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. Prof., Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ, New York, N. Y., since 
1953. 

Friedrichs, Donald Edwin, A.B.’43, Antioch 
Col.; M Ed.’48, Univ. of Vt.; Ed.D.’M, 
Tchrs Col., Columbia Univ.; Prin. of 
Scotia Jr. H. S., Scotia, N. Y„ since 
1953. 

Fuller. Cecil W., B S '35, M.A.’41, New 
York Univ ; Supvg. Prin. of Sch , Seaford, 
N. Y„ since 1939. 

Fuller, Delbert O., Ph B.’20, Brown Univ.; 
M A '33, Columbia Univ.; Supt., Pub. Sch. 
of the Tarrytowns, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
twice 1952. 

Fundis, Fred P„ A B.’40, New York State 
Col. for Tchrs, Albany; M.S.’46. Cornell 
Univ.; Prin., Central Sch., Skaneateles, 
N. Y., since 1945. 

Funk, Howard V., B.S.’23, Univ. of Wis.S 
Supt. of Sch., Bronxville, N. Y., since 
1946. 

Furlong, F. R, B.S.’33, M.A.'35, St. Law- 
rence Univ.; Supvg. Prin., Pub. Sch, Sea 
Cliff, N. Y.. since 1941. 

Gaffney, Matthew Watson, AB.'35, Hobart 
Col.; M.A. ’41. Univ. of Rochester; Supt. 
of Sch , LeRoy, N. Y., since 1946. 

•Gage. Snyder J, B.A.’99, Union Col.; 
Ph B ’01, N. Y. State Tchrs. Col.. Al- 
bany; Supt. of Sch., Newburgh, N. Y.. 
1938-53 (retired). 

Gallagher, Lawrence H., A B.’38, Yale 
Univ.; M.A.’45, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch, East Istip. 
N. Y., since 1952. 

Gant. Leo. B.B A.*32. Univ. oi Minn ; M.A. 
36, Ed D.’41, Tchrs Col., Columbia 
Univ.- Editor. H. S. Div., American Bk. 
Co., New York, N. Y., since 1953. 

L - A.B/26, Russell Sage Col.; 
M.A. 30. Columbia Univ.; Assoc. Editor, 
”• Y *,?* a ' e Educ. Assn., Albany, N. Y„ 
since 1949. 

C o e ft*z Ar SL u J.!- A - B -’l^ M.A.’IS. Univ. of 
Calif.; Ph.D. 17. Columbia Univ.; Prof, of 
Educ. Tchrs. Col., Cotumbu Univ., New 
York, N. Y„ since 1917. 
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Horn, Francis H- A.B.’30, Dartmouth Col.; 

M. A.'34, Univ. of Va.; M.A/42. Ph.D. 49, 
Yale Univ.; Pres., Pratt Inst., Brooklyn, 

N. Y., since 1953. 

Horsman, Louis C., Prin. of H. S., Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 

Horton, Joseph S., M.A.’39, Albany State 
Col,; Supt. of Sch., Little Falls, N. Y., 
since 1951. 

Hossfield, George L., Dir., Tchrs. Advisory 
Serv., Underwood Corp- New York, N. Y., 
since 1914. 

Hostler, Amy M., B.S/30. M.A.’34, Western 
Reserve Univ.; Pres., Mills Col. of Educ., 
New York, N. Y., since 1941. 

Houseman, W. Lynn, B.S.'08, Colgate Univ.; 

M. A.’21, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Geneva, N. Y.. since 1926. 

Huebner, Robert H., Pres., Long Island 
Institutional Equipment Co., Mineola, 

N. Y. 

Hufxiger, Otto C., B.S. in E.E.’46. Iowa 
State Col. of A. and M.; B.S. in Ed. 50, 
Univ. of Dayton; Ed.M.’52, Miami Univ.; 
Graduate Student and Asst., Inst, of Field 
Studies, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ- New 
York, N. Y. Address: 509 W. 121 St., 
New York. N. Y. 

Huggard, Ethel F„ M.S. in Ed.*29, City Col. 
of the City of New York; Assoc. Supt. of 
New York City Sch., Elem. Div., 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1941. 
Hughson, Arthur, A.B.’16, City Col. of the 
City of New York; A.M.’18, Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y-, 
amce 1948. 

hvtne, William Lloyd. A.B.’42. M.Ed.;47, 
Univ. of Maine; Ph.D.’52, Cornell Univ., 
Admin. Asst, to Supt. of Sch.. and Intern 
Prof., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y., since 
1952. 

Israel, E. Philip, B.A.’32, Univ. of Buffalo; 
DipJome d’etudes Francaises’33. Univ. of 
Grenoble, France; M.A/49. Tchrs. Col- 
Columbia Univ.; Educ. Dir- Hudson 
County Sch- New Rochelle, N. Y- since 
1937. 

J*JJ»de, L. E., 597 5th Ave- New York, 

Jammer, George F- B.S.’19, Bucknell Univ.; 
M.A.’26, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
t.ockport, N. Y., since 1943. 

Jansen, William, B.S/08, M.A.’13. Ed.D.MO. 
Tchrs- Col.. Columbia Univ.; LL.D. 47, 
union Col.; LL.D.’48, Gettysburg voi., 
|«pt. of New York City Sch- Brooklyn, 
Y„ since 1947. 

Jansson, John P„ B.Arch.’47, Pratt Inst.; 
S/I-A.^; Archt., Ketchum, Gina and 
aharp. New York, N. Y- since 1952. 

Je L n : Sally Lucas, A.M.’24, Bates Col.; 
Health Educ. Consultant, The Natl. Found. 

Infantile Paralysis, New York, N. Y- 
since 1943. 

Harold M., A.B/13, M.A.’15. Cor- 
nel1 Univ.; Supt. ' “* * ,sct> - 

. since 1920. 

■ i *n*en, Lo uis B > B<s _. 36 a.M.’ 37, Boston 
Bus - Mgr., Horace Mann Sch- 
«ew Y 0r k, n. Y., since 1952. 

H’chard A- A.B.'28. N. Y. State 
Tchrs- Albany; M.A.’38. Cornell 
v * Su P t - of Sch- North Tonawanda, 
• since 1946. 


Johnson, F. Wright., B.S/35, M.S. in Ed. 
Admin. ’46, Syracuse Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Valley Central Sch- Sauquoit, N. Y- 
since 1951, 

Johnson, Herbert F- B.S.’30, Univ. of 
Minn.; M.A/34, Tchrs. Col- Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch- Rockville Centre, 
N. Y- since 1952. 

Tones Evan E- A.B/16, Hamilton Col- 
J Clinton, N- Y.; M.A/25. Tchrs. Col- Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch- Port Chester, 
N. Y- since 1934. 

Jones, J. Wilbert. M.S.’38, Syracuse Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch- Southampton, N. Y- since 
1949. 

Jones, Willard T- A.B.*25, M.A. 30. Syra- 
J cuse Univ.; Ed.D.’42, Tchrs. Col Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supt. of Sch- Ballston Spa, 
N. Y- since 1933. 

Jones, William. M.A/40, N. Y. State Tchrs. 
Col- Albany; Supvg. Prin. of Sch- Ros- 
coe. N. Y- since 1945. 

Josiyn, William F- A.B.’34, Houghton Col.; 
Ed.M.’45, St. Bonaventure Col., Supt- 
Central Sch. Dist- Penn Yan, N. Y- 
since 1952. . 

Joyce, Leo A- B.S.’23, M.Ed. 41, Canisms 
J Col.; Supt. of Sch- Lackawanna, N. Y- 

Ineke" Tdiin A., A.B.'2S, M.A.'JS, N. Y. 
1 lute Tchre. Col., Albany I Sopve. Prin. of 
Sch., Hyde Park, N. Y.. Since 

K lSr?Stfi h v" Swt. of Sch'., 

N. Y- since 1938. 

Kane. Victor G.. Member. Bd. ol Educ., 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 

K, u“«”“'M r Kl Columbia ‘'Univ!! f»» 

l“ d r £ f e p rA.bfn“” N" Y.. E sfe IK 

Perry, N. Y- since 1946. 

Citamb'i. Uni..; 
Sue"' New York Univ.. New 
York, N. Y- s'" ce 1945, .... 

surance, New ro . New 

Kennedy, MaryA- B.S. 26. Jr H S. 

If* Rtf It- Brooklyn. N. Y- 

since 1936. Univ. of Mich.; 

sth " 

Elmira, 9 , n •— « a M, 

Kimball. Reginald Stev|ns >M A-B. ^ 

'22, Brown ,y ni ^’ w Y ork Univ.; Dir- 
Hi”v i i'!' : S E v: D inV.'.. N B.”.k,yn, N. Y. .*» 
Willard I.. A.B '.5, 
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Hanson, Abel A., B.Ed '30, 111. State Nor- 
mal Univ., Normal; M S.’3S, Univ. of 111.; 
D.Ed.’4t, Columbia Univ.; Genl. Secy., 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ,, New York, 
N. Y„ since 1948, 

Hardy, H. Claude, A.B.’ll, Wesleyan Univ.; 

M. A. ’21, Untv. of Rochester; M.A.’23, 
Syracuse Univ.; Ph D.’3I, New York 
Univ.; Dir. of Pub. Relations, Hartwick 
Col., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Hare, Dudley, M.A. in Ad min. ’38, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., 
Ossining, N. Y., since 1953. 
H % rn , ej, V Thomas E - B.Ed.’27. State Tchrs. 
Col, Superior, Wts.; M A.’29, Univ. of 
Notre Dame; Supt. of Sch., Dunkirk, 

N. Y., since 1942. 

H ru*’ b -S S.’23. City Col. of the 

H. M.A. 33. Columbia Univ.; 

peth d N T Y* fiile S 1945 RaPe,ye Sch- ’ MaS ‘ 
f- B A *32, Yeshiva Col.; 
S‘f\22* 9, lt ? Co >: of 1 (he City of New York; 
M.A 36, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’4S. New 
Grid l Sch V ’ 1 V Pf of ,, E i Juc - an <l Dean, 

Prnf Ja h TT Y i* h ia a Unlv - smce 1944; 

f/f/- and Head, Educ. and Psych., since 
11 • Chairman, Grad. Div., Lone 

Island Untv., Brooklyn, N, Y„ since 19S(h 

* H M r X W *10- Univ” , C ^?-A--05 Albion Col.; 
‘2,' , Unlv - of Mich.; Pd.D. 28. N Y 

aS&s «a 

«■>.»„ K.tcmih, * ViftU iSli’ 

“MSSiSSiSTv 5 

Pnn. of Sch.. Fillmore, N. Y„ since 1936. 

sih - «»• ® 
H Y , '‘ c ' r,0 o. Velma W.. B S.*26, M A ’29 
Sch**! . Columbia Univ.; Prin., East 
Sch Long Beach, L. I., N. Y.. .!„« »2 7 ! 

‘ T.. A B.-2J, Urslnus Col.- 

Un*l v 8, S L h ; D -, 3 ,®* «? T ^ hr *w C°' - Columbia 

N v:;,fe,si. Seh - M,,wn *- 

U cIl ir, V° a v'Y lUer J - A.B/17, N. Y. State 

"SSffnfCr mJ’.'.V S'”?'- B-s-'H. ci- 

N.J, ■i.H'V, 1 ?’ Pa U S,,te Col.; Ph.D. 

b«n. N fir Y T.‘ , ;? 0 ^ n /;ik Supl - 01 Sch - Au - 

SIS 


Hewes, Earl D., Diploma’16, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Beacon, 
N. Y„ since 1919. 

Hickey, Joseph J., B.S.’42, Catholic Univ. 
of America; M.A. ’48, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Grammar *Sch., Orange- 
burg, N. Y., since 1952. 

Hicks. Alvin W., B.A.’34, Tulsa Univ.; 
M.Ed/39, Univ. of Okla.; Ed.D.'42. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Rye Neck 
Pub. Sch., Mamaroneck, N. Y., since 1942. 
Hicks, Samuel I., A.B.'24, Univ. of Mich.; 
M.A. '27, Ed.D.’47, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Pearl River, N. Y., 
since 1932, 

♦Hill, Frederick William, B.S/34, M.S/35, 
Kansas State Col.; Ed.D/41, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Deputy Supt. and Bus. 
Admin, of Sch., Yonkers, N. Y.. since 1950. 
Hoag, William T., Ed.M.’32, Univ. of Buf- 
falo; Pnn., Lake Shore Central Sch., 
Angola, N. Y„ since 1927. 

Hobday, Arthur F., A.B.'42, Col. for Tchrs. 
at Albany; M.A.’48, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Prin. of Elem. Sch., Cicero. N. Y.. 
since 1952. 

♦Hodge, Lamont F., A.B.’97, A.M.'21, Pd.D. 
26, Colgate Univ. Address: 448 Clinton 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

Hoddtk. H., B.S/32, Wheaton Col.; 

M.A. 35, N. Y. Univ.; Supt. of 2nd Dist., 
Erie Co. Schs., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hoffman M. Gazelle, B.A.’ll, Elmira Col.; 

M. A. 26, Columbia Univ.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Lewiston, N. Y„ since 1915. and Lee- 
turer, N. Y. State Tchrs, Col.. Buffalo, 

N. Y„ since 1931. 

H M b tfVA r * J- AIb «t. A.B.M3, Hobart Col.; 

M. A. 48, New York State Col. for Tchrs, 
Albany; Coordinator of Field Services, 

Tchrs. Col., Plattsburgh, N. Y., since 

Holden, Fox D. p B S/20, Ed.M.’38. Univ. of 
Rochester; Supt. of Sch., Poughkeepsie, 

N. Y., since 1938. 

Holland, G. Kenneth, A.B.’29, LL.D.’46, 
Occidental Col.; M.A/31, Princeton Univ.; 
Certificate 31, Univ. of Grenoble, France; 

» S rt JL". c *t* 32 ‘ Univ. of Paris, France; 
LL.D.’Sl, Middlebury Col.; LL.D.‘52, 
Antioch Col.; Pres., Inst, of International 
Educ., New York, N. Y„ since 1950, 
Hollister, Harold Edmund, A.B.'17, Middle- 
bury Col.: A.M.-36, N. Y. State Col. for 
Tchrs., Albany; Dist. Supt. of Sch.. White 
Plains, N. Y.. since 1941. 

J- B.S.‘14. Colgate Univ.; 

M. A. 24, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Central Sch., Goshen, 

N. Y„ since 1924. 

W; Wendell, A.B/42, McKendree 
47. Washington Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Rye, n. Y., since 1950. 

Hopke. William E., A.B.’39, M.A/46. New 
s *ate Tchrs. Col.. Albany: Ed.D.*50, 
Sre S°V? Columbia Univ.: Exec. Asst., 
o Pla cement *nd Field Relation*, 
xehrs. Col.. Columbia Univ., New York, 

«■ Y., since 1950. 

J 5 h » nn ,a Marie, Diploma’14. Brook- 
k? T v S P,f°r Tchr »-! B S.’37, M.A/38, 
Y or Jf u "iv.; Ant. Dist. Supt. of 
•inee m£ t9a ,I * t * » New York - N - Y - 
Hopkins. L. Thomas. A.B.'IO, A.M/I1. Tuft» 

E 2 ?- 22 - Harvard Univ.; Prof, of 
- T«hr». Col, Columbia Univ., New 
York, N. Y„ aince 1929. 
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Linton, Clarence. A.B.’19. Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Wayne: M.A.’21. Umv. of 
Nebr.; Ph.D.’27, Columbia Unty.: Prof- 
of Educ.. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.. 
New York. N. Y.. since 1937. 

Liatoa. Harry J., B.S.*21. Univ. of Nebr.: 
LL.D/49. Union Col. (N. Y.): Supt. of 
Sch., Schenectady. N. Y.. since 1945 
Livingston, Melvin C.. B.S.’25. Middlebury 
Col.; M.A/32, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Mechanicville. N. Y . 
since 1942. 

Lobaugh, Lawrence C.. B.S/27. Alfred 

Univ.; M.A.M2. New York Uniy.; Supt. 
of Sch., Lindenhurst, L. I.. N. Y.. since 
1947. 

Lockhart, Raymond J., M.E.*20. Pratt Inst.. 
M.A.’31, Ed.D.’50. New York Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch., Massapequa. N. Y.. since 1953. 
Long, Edward W„ A.B/28. Syracuse Univ.: 
Prm., Dryden-Freeville Central Sch.. Dry- 
den, N. Y.. since 1947. 

Lonsdale. Richard C.. B.A/39. N. Y. State 
CoL for Tchrs., Albany; M.A. 46. Ed.D. 
’52. Syracuse Univ.: Assoc. Prof, of Educ.. 
Syracuse Univ., Syracuse. N. Y-. since 
1947. 

Loomis. Harold V.. A.B.’12. Syracuse Univ.: 
M.A.’26, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Ossining. N. Y- 1932-53 
(retired). 

Lopardo. R. A., A.B.*2I, Hamilton Col.: 
A.M.’31, Tchrs. CoL, Columbia Univ.. 
Supt. of Sch.. Utica. N. Y.. since 1951. 
Lopez. Frank G , Sr.. Assoc. Editor. Archi- 
t ectufal Record, 119 West 40th St., New 
York. N. Y., since 1949. 

Loretan, Joseph O., B.S. in Ed-’ 25 - . C .!l y 
CoL of the City of New York: W-A- 2 *. 
Ph.D/30, Fordham Univ.; Supt.. Sch. 
Dist. 23, 24. and Bronx Park Community 
Schs., Borough of the Bronx. New Yore. 
N. Y. 

Lotz. Thomas M„ B.S.’30, Syracuse Untv.; 
MJL'39. Cornell Univ.; Supvg. Ptm. ot 
Sch., Sherburne, N. Y.. since 1945. 
Loveland. Gilbert, B.A.M4. M.A.;i5. North- 
western Univ.; Henry Holt and Co., me , 
New York, N. Y., since 1934. 

Wiyoe L.. Ed/31. Hazard Dow-! 
Supt. of Sch., Dobbs Ferry. N. Y-. since 


McLaughlin, Samuel J., Ph.D.’36. New York 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., New York Univ.. 
New York, N. Y-. since 1946. 

•McNally. Harold J.. P-S-’38. M.A.MO. Ph D. 
'42. Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ.. 
Tchrs. CoL. Columbia Univ.. New York. 
N. Y.. since 1953. 

McNamara. Anna L„ B.S. in Ed-’32. M-A. 
’35. Fordham Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y-. since 1948. 

MacCalman. Kenneth R-. A ; B.’21. Elon 

Col M A.’30. Columbia Univ., Supt. of 
Sch ; Nyack. N. Y.. since 1932 
Mackenzie, Gordon N., B.S. and M.A. 29, 
Univ. of Minn.; EtLD/40 .Stanford Umj.: 
Prof of Educ., and Head, Dept, of L.ux 
Sum and Tchg., Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.. New York. N. Y., since 1945. 
MicNeill, H. j.. Ceol Mp. Burner ■«<! 

Smith Co.. New York, N. Y. 

Mahler. Walter H Member. Bd l ct Ed«. 

Caitleton-tm-HudiDn, N. V ’ 

»?*»■ 

Unit of America; Supt- of Catholic Sch., 
Diocese of Rochester. Rochester. N. Y, 

Kht"se^ “«S?2 fie, irrf). Address: 
521 Fifth Ave., New York. N. 

M sr- STSf khrl^-C^/coSS 

Supt. of Sch., Herkimer. N. Y. 
since 1940. _ . . 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., since i» 

M Univ.: SSW Sc”: Scotia.* N. 

M M O A <0 r “ k V V 'St«?'M. A fo' i Tcbm. Al- 
baoy; Sapp of Seh., Gooeenrear. N. V.. 

Mean.' Vere P. Member. Bd. of Edae.. 
Castleton, N. x. , M 


*•49. Wpw York, w. x., »*“— „ , 

Luchsinger, Fred J., Bus. Mgr.. Central B.A.'31, Trinity CoL 

Sch.. North Syracuse, N. Y-. since 1950 M “ k ' r ’ k J Ed.M/33. Rutgers Univ.: Supvg. 
^ Aloysius J.. A.B/24, CoL of** Sc“. East Hampton. N. Y.. 

Holy Cross; M.A.'34, Fordham Umv.. 

Supt. of Sch., Haverstraw. N. Y.. since 
1937. 


M fpeary. Edward J.. B.S/33. Fordham 
Utuv.; M.A.*36. Columbia Univ.: Ed.U. 

New York Univ.; Prin.. Dist. Elea. ana 
fee. Educ., Meadow Lawn Sch.. 
Meadow, L. I.. N. Y. 

'McCormick. Felix J., B.S ’29. Bu f. k = el J 
Hniv.; M.A/41, State Tchrs. Col.. UP?«| 
Mont elair, N. J.; Assoc.. Inst, of Fxeia 
Studies. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ., 
N «w York. N. Y., since 1948. 

McDonald. Everett A.. Jr.. B.S.E-’38. Mitt 
State Tchrs. CoL. Fitchburg: M.Ed.«. 
Bo,t on Univ.: M.A.’51, Yale Univ.: Supt- 
«>* Sch^ Westbury. N. Y.. since 1951. 
McLaughlin, Frederick C-, B.S.’JO. Univ. ®f 
Betro.t; M.A.M3. Tchrs. Col-. Co l?ppi 
D.Ed.’49. Columbia Univ.: Crt.*. 
Tchrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.. New York, 


fcT’of Sch..' East Hampton. 

,mce 1SS1. s , OJl[ CoL; 

d h." 

^k I u';e.“H^Vmk. t HJ.. i eee i ,,.S : 

£1; u Y " 

Pre.. Pil.berr P»h.. lee.. 

Merchant, barer. 

K ,„ York. N Rhode. Seh. 

Merrill. Dived. V eeprei. 

N ,w York. N. v ■ „ V . St ,« 

Merrill. *”i“” W Alb7w: Din. Sept, of 
Col. for Ttbr... AlbyT. 

Seh.. Treadwell. N- . „.„„d 

Miner. Alrraeder W-M. Uhl..: S ? pe. ol 

?eC0I«” Y - ' 
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Kimple, James A., B A.’40, Parsons Col.; 
M.A.’48, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ. ; 
Asst., Inst ol Field Studies, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ , New York, N. Y , since 
1951. 

Kincaid, William Amos, A B.’23, Ohio 
Univ., M A '28, Ed D.’46, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ , Supt. of Sch., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y , since 1947. 

King, Dana M„ B.S ’21, Greenville Col , 
A M '30, Cornell Univ ; Supt of Sch., 
Hudson Falls, N Y , since 1938 
King, John B , B S ’31, M A.’36. New York 
Univ ; Asst Supt. of Sch., Dist 26 and 
28, New York City Sch, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
since 1951 * 

K, ”ff A B ’ 2 A. Wl,,lam J«well 

Col . A M ’31, Univ. of Mo , Exec. Secv 
American Textbook Publishers Inst.. New 
York, N. Y , since 1943. 

Kittle, Henry A , B A '28, Pa. State Col, 
n“ P Y E ,m« 1952 PUb Sch * Am ‘ t y v,lle » 
K1 S>“> Arttor. A.B.T9, City Col. of the 
City of N Y , Chmn , Bd. of Examiners. 
Bd of Educ of the City of N. Y., no 
Lmngston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., since 

K, . e,n ' t 0 " 15 M -- A B '25, N Y. State Col 
Umv TC Sun. A i ba «. ny: MA.’33. Corneli 

mSlMS?' S ‘ h " "• Y - 

Krugman, Morris, B.S ’19, Polytech Inst of 
Brooklyn, M.A.’2S, Ph.D ’28. New York 
M ,St ‘ v up ,* of Sch ,n ch arge of 
Quid New York City Bd. of Educ 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y , since 1947 * 

Krull, R. Pratt, B A ’33, Univ. of Buffalo- 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch , Buffalo, N. Y.. sin« 

Kl Cn\'- l T r A B ‘ 2 9 - Hamilton 

f°L* M.A.38, Ed ID 32, Columbia Univ.; 
1946.' f S h " End,co,t ’ N - Y., since 
Kullman, Nathan E., Tr A B -it m a >,< 

of' Elem at Fd^"°^ f °a Tchrs - A, h‘any‘; Dir! 
?! Elem. Educ. and Acting Dean! State 

since J 5 C 3 h "- C0 >’ P>«,*burgh. an N Sta Y t .: 
•Kutp, Claude L., B S ’27. Univ nf 
*"• “.A ’30. Cornell Umv . Prof 'of 
gram* iif L Ex P' " menti ' p ro- 
&™.it mi T. c v hr - Educ ■ s 'h of Educ . 
Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N, Y.. since 1952 
Lahr. John M. B S.’25, Alfred Univ.. MA 
35, Cornell Univ., Ed D.’38. New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Pub Sch, Ovster 

L. I.. N. Y., since 1950? Bay ’ 

Laidlaw, Arthur J.. B S.’ll. Mthi c. 

k'Tr^c V e % : 9 SUPt ° { Sch - K‘»8iton; 
aMk W UmV.? idTD/ 49 ' S^acuU^.v 7 -' 

*ince*"l9S() ln ' ® cb "' Ureenport, N. Y.', 

Ll , n , d ', s - Mitred M.. B.S. '35, Alfred Univ.- 
M A 41. Columbia Univ.; Ed.D.’47. Harl 
vard Univ ; Dual Prof of Art and Educ., 
Sch of Art, Syracuse Univ.. Syracuse, 
N Y , since 1949 (on leave 1953-54 at 
Univ of Punjab. Pakistan). 

Landry. Herbert A.. B.M.E '21. Northeast- 
* r "_V” ,v v. M s -' 30 ' Ma «»- State Col ; 
Ph D. 35, New York Univ.; Admin. Re- 
search, Bd. of Educ., 110 Livingston St.. 
Brooklyn. N. Y., since 1937. 
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Langfitt, R. Emerson. B.S. in Ed '20. Ohio 
Univ.; A.M.’26, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D.’38, New York Univ.; Prof, 
of Educ., New York Univ., New York, 
N. Y., since 1938. 

Langworthy, Philip B , A.B.’34, Union Col.; 
M A.’38, Ed.D.'SO, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., since 1951. 

Lant, Kenneth A., M.A.’40, Ed.D.'SO. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch , Jericho, Long Island, N. Y., since 
1945. 

Larson, Jordan L., B.A.’22, M.A.’31, State 
Univ. of Iowa; M.A.’Sl, Ed.D.’St. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., since 1946. 

Lawrence. William F., B.S.’33, Ursinus Col,; 

M. A.’37, Ed.D.’47, New York Univ.; 

Supt of Sch , Wantagh, Long Island, 

N. Y., since 1952. 

Lawson, Dorothy S., B.S.’20. Russelt Sage 
Col , M A. ’34, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ ; Chief, Bur. of Home Ec. Educ., 
State Educ. Dept., Albany, N. Y., since 
1947. 

Laaar, May, Ph.D.’37, Columbia Univ.; Asst. 
Dir., Bur. of Educ. Research, New York 
City Bd of Educ., Brooklyn. N. Y., 
since 1946. 

LeBarron Erie H., M.A/33. Columbia 

Univ.; Ed D.’47, New York Univ.: Supt. 
of Sch., Hicksvtlle, N. Y., since 1936. 
Leder. Jon B., Treas., H. S. Principals 
Assn., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kg/eu, Stanton, A.B.’38, Columbia Col.; 
f?- A - 39 . PhU.’48, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Educ. Consultant, Engelhardt, En- 
gelhardt and Leggett, New York, N. Y„ 
since 1947. 

Leu, Donald J., B.A.’46, Western Wash. 
S, f- duc -: M.A.’Sl, Ed.D.’53, Tchrs. 
S 0 *,*. Columbia Univ.; Assoc.. Inst, of 
Field Studies, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ, New York, N. Y., since 1952. 
Levenson, Samuel M.. B.S.’ 16. M.A.’20. 

Ph.D. 32, New York Univ.; Asst. Supt. of 
New York eiiy Sch., 856 Quincy St, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1945. 

Lewis, Charles E., M A.’34, Cornell Univ ; 
" npvr - p J ,n - Sch , Callicoon, N. Y., 
since 1939 

Lieberman, Elias, B.A/03, Col. of the City 
of New York; M.A ’06, Ph.D.’ll. New 
Univ.; Assoc. Supt. of Sch.. 110 Liv- 
ingston St.. Brooklyn 2, N. Y., since 1940. 
Lindbloom, Ray L., A.B.’30, M.A.’37. Colo. 
Mate Col. of Educ.; Supvg Prin. of Union 
Free Sch. Dist. 16, Elmont, N. Y., since 

Linden, Arthur V., B S/33, M.A.'3S, Tchrs. 
P®, • Columbia Univ.; Ed D *41, Arnold 
h?*’ of Student Personnel in 

Trhr. r-^i le - Relations and Placement, 
icnrs. Col. Columbia Univ., New York, 
N. Y., since 1936. 

L Un ! .t y : I 5° r,on C °>*. M A.’29, New York 
H c"’ »f upv g- Prin , Hendrick Hudson 
n. s„ Montrose. N. Y., since 1943. 

Col H pl' y . l I,' Nebr. State Tchrs. 

•26 * Ph A ‘4. 2 V Univ - a{ Hebr. ; M.A. 

Univ - P™» ’ «■ X. e . hrs - Col., Columbia 
lurnhi; ofEduc -- Tchrs Col.. Co- 

1944 * U ■’ New York . N - V., since 
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O’Connor, Edward P., B.S.'14, City Col. of 
the City of N. Y.; LL.B.'26, Fordham 
Unlv.; M.A/38, New York Univ.; Prin., 
Brooklyn H. S. of Automotive Trades, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1943. 

Ogden, Chauncey M., B.S/17, Colgate Umv.; 

M. A/33, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Woodmere, N. Y., since 1940. 

O'Keefe, Walter, Sales Mgr.. Institutional 
Dept., Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

O’Leary, Ellen J., M.A.’23, Clark Univ.; 
Dir,, The Emerson Sch., Inc., New York, 

N. Y., since 1946 . 

Ormsby, Walter M., B.S.’26, Alfred Univ.; 
M.A.'30, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Bayport, N. Y., since 
1936. 

Orton, Dwayne, A.B.*26, Univ. of Redlands; 

M. A.'33, Col. of the Pacific: LL.D. 44, 
Univ. of Redlands; LL.D/48. Tusculum 
Col.; Dir. of Educ., Internatl. Bus. Ma- 
chines Corp., New York. N. Y.. since 
1942. 

Osborn, Edward L., A.B.’31, M.A.*38. New 
York State Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., 
Batavia, N. Y., since 1951. 

Ostrander, Raymond H.. A.B.’28, Hamilton 
Col.; M.A.‘34, Ed.D.’49, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mineola, 

N. Y., since 1951. 

Ostwald, Ernest, Pres., Uniforms by Ost- 
wald, Inc., Staten Island, N. Y., since 
1932. 

Owen, Mary E. t A.B.'17. Smith Col. ; A.M. 
20, Univ. of Chicago; Ped.D. 49. Alfred 
Univ.; Editor. The Instructor, Dansville, 
N. Y., since 1946. 

Owens. John E., B.S.’46, Springfield Col.; 

M. A.|51, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Admin. Asst.. Roslyn Pub. Sch.. Roslyn 
Heights. N. Y„ since 1952. 
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Col.; LL.D. ‘29, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D. 
’35, Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Paed.D. 39, 
Sofia; F.E.I.S.‘47, Edinburgh; Pres., 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. New York, 

N. Y. 

Rutherford, Kenneth L., A.B.’IS, Hobart 
• Col.; M.A.’24, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ,; Supt. of Sch., Monticello, N. 
since 1953. 

Ryan, Leo R., Ph.D.'3S. Fordham Univ.; 
Prin., H. S., Forest Hills. N. Y.. since 
1941. 

Ryan, Louise T., Ed.D.'50, New York Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Richmond Hill, N. Y., 
since 1950. 

Sabin, Charles E., B.S. in Ed. ’26. N. Y. 
State Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of hch , 
Watertown, N. Y„ since 1933. 

Salten, David George, B.S.'33. Washington 
Square Col., New York Univ.; M.A. 39. 
Columbia Univ.; Ph.D.’44 New York 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Long Beach, N. Y„ 
since 1950. 

Saltsraan, Edward A., B.S.’31, Mount Union 
Col.; M.A/34, Univ. of Pittsburgh. Field 
Rep.. U. S. Office of Educ.. Region 1L 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y„ since 
1952. 

‘Sampson, James J.. B.S. in Ed.’38. State 
Tchrs. Col., Salem Mass.; M.Ed. 46. State 
Tchrs. Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; Ed.D. 50, 
Columbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ.. State 
Uiuv. of New York, State Tchrs. Col., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Sanborn, Philip E., A.B.*35, Colgate Univ.; 
M.A.’46, N. Y. Univ.; Ed.D/52. Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Union Free Sen. 
Dist. 2, Irvington, N. Y., since 1952. 
Satterlee, O. Ward, B.S.’29. N. Y. State 
Tchrs. Col., Buffalo; M.A.’34. Ed.D. 49, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Dir.. J EJe™- 
Educ., State Univ. Tchrs. Col.. Potsdam. 
Y„ since 1947. 

Scarborough, Truman G., B.A.E.’37. M- A -“ 
47, Univ. of Fla.; Supvg. Prin.. U • 
Naval Operating Base Schs., Box 50. Navy 
*J5, c/o Fleet P.O., New York. N. Y-. 
since 1951. 

Scheller, John, Prin. of Amherst Central 
^ch , Snyder, N. Y. 

Sthindele, (Mrs.) May F.. Prin. of P“ b - 
Sth. 185, Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1945. 
Schmidt, A. W„ A.B.’20, Cornell Col.: M.A. 
Ph.D.*32, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Asst. Corarar. for Finance an ... „ ' 
Admin. Serv., State Educ. Dept., Albany, 
since 1940. 

Schreiber, Paul D.. B.S.’ 12. Bucknell Univ.. 

of Sch., Port Washington. N. Y., 
•520-53 (retired). Address: 19 Dolphin 
Green, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Schroeder, Herbert W.. B.A.*33. Gettysburg 
Col.; M.A.’35, Univ. of Vt.; Supvg. Prim. 
v-sto-Meridian Central Sch., Cato. N. 
Mnce 1951. 

s «huj u Frederick, Ph.B.’22, Univ. of Chi- 
Pn° : A.M/24, Columbia Univ. Address, 
ru. Box 931, G.P.O.. New York. N. Y- 


Schweickhard, Philip, B.S. in Ed.’17. Univ. 
of Chicago; Supvg. Prin.. Amherst Cen- 
tral H. S., Snyder, N. Y.. since 1930. 
Scott. Julius E., A.B.‘26. Ark. State Tchrs. 
Col.. Conway; A.M.‘29, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; D.Sc ’45, Alma Col ; Supt. 
of Sch., Peekskill, N. Y., since 1935. 
Seamans. Herbert L., A.B/13. Fairmont 

Col.; M.A. ‘28, Yale Univ.; Ed.D.’47. Stan- 
ford Univ.; Dir., Commn. on Educ. 
Organizations, Natl. Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave.. New 
York 16, N. Y., since 1939. 

Sears, Fred R., Member. Bd. of Educ., 
Central Sch., North Syracuse, N. Y„ 
since 1938. , 

Seidlin Joseph, Ph.D.’31, Columbia Univ.; 
Dean, Grad Sch., Alfred Univ., Alfred, 
N Y., since 1947. 

Seifert, Leland B.. A.B ‘34 M.S/40. Syra- 

cuse Univ., Prin., H. S., Haverstraw, 
N Y., since 1947. 

Severn William E.. B.S/22. Allegheny 

Co" M.A. '35, Columbia Umv ; Supt. oi 
Sch.. Corning, N. V„ since 1929. 

Seymour Howard C.rle.on, A ^27. Midd.e- 

Shack. J«<* B.A.'24 cl 

tvn N. Y.. since 1951. 

since 1946. _ . „ . m * i n 

Simonson, Jacob. B. . f . 'Food Trades 

5 d ' 3 H S New Ymk°H. V.. since 1943. 
H ' r " Deane B.S *28. Middlebury 
Sinclair, C. ¥ ea % .43 Syracuse Univ.; 
IS^ M p S ri.N>h. Cherry Velley. 
N Y., since 1952. r . . 

Smith. A-Siiu*®. D S£S“ S»'. 
Cee'tVsl' Schf. 'union Springs. N. Y.. since 

Smith. Calvin U., KS.^8. rk S^ n Lawrence 

K'o^sfh? Pamted Post. N. Y.. since 

since 1949. Muhlenberg Col. ; 

& Kg 

saawv! it?*; H , „ Ed.*34, 
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Smith. Homer I., B.S.'3S, M.A.’46, New 
York Univ.; Supt. of Union Free Sch 
Dist. 27, West Hempstead, N. Y., since 
1948. 

Smith, Kenneth E., B.S.’21, Colgate Univ.; 
M.A.'27, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Walden, N. Y., since 1937. 
Smith, Nila B., B A.’28, Univ. of Chicago; 
M.E. 30, Ph D.’33, Tchrs. Col. Columbia 
Univ .Prof, of Educ., Reading Inst., New 
Yotk Univ., New York, N. Y., since 1949. 
Smith, R Jackson, B.A.’36, Dartmouth Col.; 
B. Arch. 46, Yale Univ ; Architect, Eggers 
and Higgins, 100 E. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., since 1939. 

S 1 , m T, ,oe ’ AB/15. Trinity Univ.; 
r i Teaas; M.A/27. Tchrs. 

Col, Columbia Univ.; Asst. Supt of Sch., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., since 1930. 

St r^’ AB -’ 27 - Western Md. 

Col., M.A. 29, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch, Glen Cove, N. Y., Bince 1950. 

S °M C A rl G • B.S.’29. Middlebury Col.; 

Pl.U.borih'V 0 ? U ""- ! S ""' ot S ' h - 

SO v a , ^ W TT^’ Jo 5? . V . an Duyn > B.A.’26. Har- 
bb d ll!,1 V .' : v“' A ' 36 ' Tc J hr ’- Co 1 - Colum- 
Pub Co' ‘ P Q S - and Tr 5 a * • Iroquois 
1945. C * 1 " Syracu,e ' N. Y., since 

Sparks, Fred L., Jr., B.S. in Ed '33 CT-m 
The ^Central A ^ 38 ’ v Ga o U u Ud V Co1 = Su P»- 

?;, t V„ s 4 h - lot «“ <>“'■ 

A.B/22, Univ. of Wis- 
Umv^’pfof nf , pT ChrS - P 01 - Columbia 
8 ‘ nce 1937 »nd 
riir. , Advanced Sch. of Educ. 

ft!" y'S: I ": c °‘" 

Sp ".w"'YoK U n ! '„'l Bs „>” 

Prattl e Un,v v D,st - Prin. of Sch 
Franklin Square. L. I., N. Y.. since 1936. 

Rorl”/; Ja r es M - a -B.’ 13, Univ. of 
since 1933\ S “ pt ' ° f Sch ’ Roche5ter , N. Y.. 
Sprague, Raymond B„ B S. in Ed *26 Rm 

•Spry Edward W.. A.B.’ll AM'?? tt„; 
Ro*° 1 L y!”' Addre88! Summit' Road, £ 

Stahlman. Elmer E., A.B.'25 MA'ic w v 
State Tchrs. Col.,’ Alb^y: Dwt’kta Tf 
Centra! Sch.. Averill Park, N. Y.. since 

Stanley. Ralph J., A.B.*29. N. Y 
Tchrs. Col. Albany; M.A/36. Cornell 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Clarence Central 
Sch , BuSalo, N. Y., since 1948. 

“WToS.'S! S, 5,1- 
N y'.: 5?,”; fm!"' 1 s ' h - 

Sleeve*. Willard W.. M.Ed/44, St. Law- 

WM.S. ft.sl°Vi;;, p ;s n ,v. 01 Sih - w -' 

Stelllng, A. Car!. Landscape Archt. to Sch„ 
127 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Stevens, Francis L., B.S. ’26, Union Col.; 
M.A/38, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin., 
Burnt Hiils-Ballston Lake Central Sch., 
Ballston Lake, N. Y., since 1938. 

Stewart, Kenneth, B.C.S.’27, B.S.’36, M.A. 
'42, New York Univ.; Prin., Union Free 
Sch., Staatsburg, N. Y., since 1941. 
Stewart, R. E„ Mgr., Adding Machine Div., 
Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Stokes, Charles W., B.S. ’33, Harvard Univ.; 
M.A. ’39, Ed.D.’49, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Central Sch., 
Mahopac, N. Y., since 1951. 

Storm, Harold C., B.S.’32, M.A.’34. New 
York Univ.; Prin., Arlington H. S., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Stormer, John C., B S.’36, N. J. State Tchrs. 
Col.; M.S/39, Rutgers Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin., Central Sch., Earlville, N. Y.. since 
1945. 

Story, George O., M.S.’41, N. Y. State 
Tchrs. Col., Albany; Supvg. Prin., Cen- 
tral Rural Sch. Dist. 1, Onskany, N. Y., 
since 1946. 

St « v ' r - Burd D, B.S. ’36, Pa. State Tchrs. 
gol . West Chester; M.S.Hl, Univ. of Pa.; 
Ed.D. 52, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Prin. of Greenacres Sch., Scarsdale, N. Y., 
since 1953. 

•Strayer, George D., A.B.’03, Johns Hopkins 
Umv.; Ph. D .'05. Columbia Univ.; LL.D. 
25. Col. of William and Mary; Litt.D/29. 
Columbia Univ.; LL.D/30, Bucknell 
Univ.; LLD/49, Univ. of Calif.; Pres.. 
Natl. Educ. Assn., 1918-19; Chmn., 
Lommn. on the Emergency in Educ., of 
BjP*. of Superintendence and the 
Natl. Educ. Assn., 1918-23; Honorary Life 
Member, American Assn, of Sch. Admin.; 
Prof. Emeritus. Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.. New York, N. Y., since 1943. 

R ° b « rt A -> B.S. '25, Univ. of Pa.; 
M.A. 35, N. J. State Tchrs. Col.. Upper 
Montclair; Citizenship Educ. Project, 
“hrs. Col., Columbia Univ., New York, 

S, M U « Bl ?;, Ly ?, d . on H - B.S.’IS, Colgate Univ.; 
M.A. 42 Niagara Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Kome, N. Y., since 1945. 

Stuart, Alden T., B S.'29, St. Lawrence 
« M o S '. in Ed -’37. Cornell Univ.; 
1946' ° f Sch " W * llsv, He. N. Y.. since 

Stuart, John Goodapeed, B.A.’49, Univ. of 
Denver; M.A.-52, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
.»™Iw ,rc H? at, , on Dir - Tht School Exec- 
utive. New York, N. Y., since 1952. 

A.B.’IO, Leander 
LI n-aa°H\ Columbia Univ.; 

UniZt-i* *? rak ? , U "‘. v - ' LL.D/38. Muh- 
LL b n u» C R ,; . LL „ D -. 45 * Univ. of Md.; 

m' Bo5ton Univ.; Vicepres.. Scho- 
lastic Magazines, New York. N. Y. 

St UnTv'f' M a I°. 1 , d , B.S. '22, St. Lawrence 

’39 ' New M v A ' v 7 ’.r Columbia Univ.; Ed.D. 

sch - E -' 

SU Coraeil nl n,t w '!”?’■ A.B.’JO, A.M/31, 

MontclalV N State Tchrs - Co1 ' 

Hills Seh N 'n J V Su ?. v? - Pr,n - The Echo 
O*; 1 * , Union Free Sch. Dist. 11. 
Greenburgh, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Su r I i 1 va "' hi Pos I e , M ary . M.Ed/43. Tchrs. Col- 
New Rl.eh.Jn nV VV ? rin • Jeffer.on Sch., 
New Rochelle. N. Y., since 1943. 
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Sullivan, W. Cassel, A.B/30, Salem Col,, 
W. Va.; M, A/49, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin., Union Free Sch. 
Dist, 7, Centerport, N. Y., since 1951. 
Swartz, David J., B.A/20, City Col. of the 
City of N. Y.; M.A/22. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ph.D/26. Fordham Univ.; 
Admin. Asst, to the Supt. of Sch.. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., since 1947. 

Sweeting, (Mrs.) Stella M., D. Ed/39, New 
York Univ.; Prin. of Jr. H. S., New York, 
N. Y., since 1946. 

Tarr, L. Ernest, B.C.S/28, Rider Col.; B.S. 
’37, M.S.’40, Syracuse Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. 
of Central Sch., Wilson, N. Y., since 
1945. 

Taylor, Earl A., B.A/28, M. A/29, Univ.. of 
Texas; Ed.D/43, New York Univ.; Dvr., 
Washington Square Reading Center, New 
York, N. Y„ since 1943. 

Taylor, Lee, B.A/42, Washington Mission- 
ary Col.; M .A/48, Northwestern Univ. ; 
Supt. of Seventh-Day Adventist Parochial 
Sch., Woodslde. N. Y. 

•Templeton. Arthur, B.S/35, New York 
Univ.; M.A/43, Ed.D/51, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Admin. Asst.. Bd. of 
Educ., Yonkers, N. Y., since 1950. 

Terino, Anthony E., M.A/37. Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; State Supvr. of Sec. 
Educ., N. Y. State Educ. Dept.. Albany. 
N. Y., since 1950. 

Terry, Daniel R.. B. A/31, Cornell Univ. ; 
M.A/36, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Pub. Sch., Roosevelt, N. Y., since 1949. 
Thomas, George I., B.Ed/37, Tchrs. Col. of 
Conn.; M.A/40, Ed.D/51, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Dir. of the Practice Sch., 
N- Y. State Tchrs. Col., New Paltz. N. Y., 
since 1952. 

Thomas, Harrison C.. B.A/09. Hamilton 
Col.; Ph.D/19. Columbia Univ.; Asst. 
Supt., N. Y. City High Schs.. Brooklyn, 
"• Y., since 1946. 

Thomas, John B.. M.A/32, Tchrs. Col., . Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sen., 
Kiverhead, N. Y.. since 1938. 

Thompson, Robert S.. LL.B/12, Univ. of 
A.B/2S, Univ. of Denver; Ph-D. 
30, Columbia Univ.; Dean, State Tchrs. 
Col., Fredonia. N. Y., since 1948. 
Thomson, F. Edward, M.A/35. N. Y. State 
Col. for Tchrs., Albany; Supvg. Prim. 
Royalton-Hartland Central Sch.. Middle- 
Port. N. Y., since 1945. 

Tl pOe. Dexter G., A.B/30, Syracuse Univ.: 


Turner, Francis A., B.A/19, Citjr Col. of 
the City of New York; M.A. 38, New 
York Univ.; Asst. Dir. of Community 
Educ., New York City Sch.. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., since 1947. 

Tuttle. Albert E., A.B. and 1 Ped B/15. Syra- 
cuse Univ.; M.A/22, Tchrs. Col.. Colum- 
bia Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch Ma- 

maroneck, N. Y.. 1936-53 (retired). 

Tuttle, Frederick B., A.B/30, Ph.D/42, 
Yale Univ.; Prm. of Laboratory Sch.,. 
Prof, of Educ.. and Dir. of Summer Ses- 
sion, State Univ. Tchrs. Col.. Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., since 1952. 

T f^To7” C AVn°'cSll»bU°u°“; 

LL b iv37 C Lehieh'Univ.; LL.D.'39. Frank- 

Hn and Marshall Col.; LL.D.M2. Mor.*™ 

Col • Dir., Div. of Intellectual Coopera- 
«£,* Nath Com. for a Free Europe Inc 
and Pres., Free Europe Ul “ v -. ,n M E v ’ 
110 West 57th St., New York. N. Y.. 
since 1951. 

» C&jS.S" | Valley 
Stream. L. I.. N. V., >m=e 1S«. 

Van tram D- F-. Supt. uf Sch.. Troy. 

Van" Curt. Harriaon H B-S ’06. Tchr, Col., 

Columbia Univ.. ™-* y ‘ 9 ’ P h.b/33, New 

Col. for T chrS p h V pf Bureau of Instr. 
|S V Ed f SL S StatfMuc! nd De°U Albany! 
N. Y. 

, • Howard. B.S. *16. Colgate 

V ^ h ; 0 iAy», , Columbi. Unl, ; Supr. of 
Sch.. Hamburg, N. Y.. since 
Van Kleeck. Edwln B., A.B72h /cornel" 

Col; Tcht,-. St... 

Ho»mr. P o h f Edni.. State Educ. Dept- Al- 
baiy, N. Y., einee 1911. 

Van . N '”l.J* rl Ed°t" 4 r"’Edu B : ’Book' Depj.1 

K;;«n.cS,S:cS>.i. Y °' k ’ 

N. Y„ since 192- # 

Van Wie, S^^’ork’ State CoUiot Tchrs.* 
Albany: supt. Of Sch., Saratoga Springs, 
N Y., since 1945. 

Veit. William A It. B.E. Bj^f^ech. 
V !?_*?• .‘" n ®'T, l ' ? Chi.f M AVh°,-.. Bureau of 


uu'a P e *ter G.. A.B/30, Syracuse Univ.; Inst. Bro .„ rhW Archt*. Bureau of 

&£: H i5. , r Y °i k . £ S‘ii r v°rV b, o< *>«•. >«.- 

Vincent. William S-. A^dM. p Cnh «i '™; 

liam and Mary, A.M Columbia 

lumbia VnrkT N Y. 

Valv " _. B S '97 Col. of the City of 

X;yreS'»0 C W y eaf‘&d A..- N«- York. 

N * Y " „ , « B S/30, Wheaton Col. 

Wagner. P*" 1 , , 7 Syracuse Univ.: VUe 
pVin >: of H S - North Syracuse. N. Y„ 
since 1930- >jo Franklin and 

•Warner. Thomas J«. Xchrs- Col*. Co- 
i&dMy vo,. »m>. 

H. Y. 


, **• Y - since 1949. 

Tompkins. Clarence H., B.S.E/45. Univ. of 
M.A/46, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Research Asst., Pub. Educ. Assn., 
Mew York, N. Y., since 1950. 

A ,nthony J.. B.A/22. Prin. Prof. 
tX om * 22 « Columbia Univ.; M.A. 32, 
pfjlf 1 * Col., Columbia Univ..: Supvg. 
Prin.. White Plains. N. Y.. since 1932. 
U h * rne - . Thomas O.. B.S/24. . Denison 
ttnvK * ^‘S/28, Ohio State Univ.; Lan- 
«inee U l942 Dist " Supt " ° f Sch “ Tr ° y ' Y ” 

T, iPfA a, «; Arthur E., B.A/24. Univ. of 
M- A -* 32 - Ph. D/48, Yale Univ.. 
^“Pt. of Sch., Medina. N. Y.. since 1935. 
W J? 1 . 1 ***** E.. B.S/34. M.A/36. New 
Sch. S* 1 *-* D5r - «* Eton. Educ.. Pub- 
ch -. Yonkers, n. Y„ since 1944. 
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Walton, Westley Wills, B S ’39, N J. State 
Tchrs. Col, Glassboro, Ed.M.’49, Ed.D. 
"53, Duke Univ., Genl. Tr. Officer. Army 
Participation Group, Navy Special Devices 
Center, Port Washington, N. Y., since 
1951. 

Ward, Harry B., B.S '25, Hobart Col . M.A. 
in Ed 35, Cornell Univ ; Supt , Sch. Dist 
I, Suffolk Co , Riverhead, N Y., since 

Arthwf E., A.B’23, Hamilton Col.; 
M A. 31, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
1940 ° f Sch ” Canandal S ua - N Y , since 

W * rr = n - Carl V , B S.’23, Hamilton Col ; 
M.A. 32, Columbia Univ , Supt. of Sch 
Huntington, N. Y., since 1949. 

r' , E ".'. P .'., Ph B ’ 12 ■ ph K ’17, H.m.l- 
^ A 30> Columbia Univ . Ed D 
39, NewYorkUniv ; Supt. of Sch , Ilion, 

W ? b J>i .Everett S. A B ’24, Amherst Col.. 
A.M. 28, Cornell Univ ; Supve Prin nf 
Sch , Hartsdale. N. Y , since 1940 

W V^b T Tr ldl T / BS ’ 20 ' M A -30. New 
Asst Supt of New York 
City Sch, New York, N. Y. 

W MA''3o* 0 x{ ay ’ 5 A ’ 28 - Cornell 
MS'43 ' mT' v S°1v .Columbia Univ., 

LV J F,m?uS k N U v‘.'’-;,„ s ,ri4 Sth • 

a::,.,;! 

n S;: , i5c i,K c °’ K,w Y «' k ' 

Wen* 1, Theodore C . C E.’31, Rensselaer 
Polytech. Inst , Troy, N. Y M A 'u 

ri J D sl - Sc"rsj; ,: 

K ,xrrt n .j. 

W S‘l'r V, J}’. 1 !/! ph „ V , , ”"”>’ B S '36, Ithaca 
Col., M A 43, Columbia Univ , Supve 
° f Guilderiand Central Sch , Guilder- 
land Center, N. Y.. since 1946 
Whalen, Frank D., A.B.’I3, St Tosenh’. 
Ass,’ w' 3 °’f P * h ?' 33 f Fordhan i Umv.* 
since J94j , ‘ of Sch ” New York. N. Y , 

B.S ’42, Ithaca Col • 
M.A. 47, Ed D. 51, Tchrs. Col . Columbia 
Cenuil S ‘t!- P h VE n. P J ln .' m Monr oe-Woodbury 
10*53.* SC " D t- *’ Monro '. N Y , since 

Wightman, Vernon E., M A ’40. New York 
Univ , Supt of Sch . Bath. N. y” since 


Wiles, Marion Elizabeth, B S.’29. Columbia 
Univ., Ed M 36, Ed D.’40, Harvard Univ.* 
Admin. Asst. to Supt of Sch , Great 
Neck, N. Y., since 1945. 1 

Wiley, Robert H., M A.’3S, Columbia Univ • 
1949*' ® prln 6 Valley, N. Y„ since 

Wilhousky, Peter J., B S ’36, Juilliard Sch, 
of Music, Asst Dir. of Music, New York 
CUV Bd. of Educ., Brooklyn, N. Y.. since 

Williams, Roscoe L.. B.A *30, Union Col 
(N- Y ). M A.’38, N. Y. State Tchrs 
Col., Albany; Supve Prin. of Central 
Sch , Red Hook, N. Y„ since 1948 
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N. Y„ since 1947. 

Wilson, L. A , D Sc.’26, Stout Inst.; LL.D. 
’34, Alfred Univ.; LL.D.’42, Syracuse 
Univ.; Commr. of Educ., State Educ. 
Dept , Albany, N. Y., since 1950. 

Wilson, Walter S., B.S. '27, Colgate Univ.; 
M A. ’32, St. Lawrence Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch , Massena, N. Y., since 1947. 

Wilson, William Keith, A.B.’20, Rio Grande 
Col.; M A. ’24, Ph.D ’33, Ohio State Untv.; 
Consultant, Sch. Plant Surveys, Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., since 1952. 

Winsor, A. Leon, Ph D.’29, Cornell Univ.; 
Dir. of Sch. of Educ., Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y., since 1945. 

Wise, James Waterman, Dir., Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Wood, Harold B. A.B.'24, Hiram Col.; 
A.M. '29, Univ. of Chicago; Ph D.’44, Syra- 
cuse Univ ; Supvg. Prin. of H. S , Brew- 
ster, N. Y., since 1951. 

Woodruff, Robert B., B.S/32, Springfield 
Col , M A. ’33, St. Lawrence Univ. ; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch , Van Hornesville. 
N. Y„ since 1942. 

‘Wool la tt, Lome Hedley, B.A.*30. B.Ed.’39, 
Ed. 44. Univ. of Saskatchewan; Ph.D. 

» Columbia Univ.; Research Assoc. Inst, 
of Admin. Research, Tchrs Col., Colum- 
bia Univ., New York, N. Y., since 1946. 
Worboys Herbert T., A.B.’28, Hamilton 
Col.; M A. ’39, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin, Honeoye Falls, N. Y., since 1929. 
Wormley, Donald S., A B.'30, Susquehanna 
Univ., M A, 39, Bucknell Univ.; Asst 
ton” N >f Y Jni ° n Ftee ® eh ‘ Dlst * z > Irv,n g* 
Wright. Harold W.. M A '28. New York 
Univ.; M.A. 38, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. 
iTm, Sewanhaka H. S.. Floral Park, 
N Y., since 1947. 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne, B S ’25, Univ. of 
r\‘ *1 A- 28, N Y. Univ., Ph.D.’33, 

T , ch I?; Col, Columbia Univ.; Dir., Bureau 
of Educ. Research, Bd of Educ., 110 
Eivmgston St, Brooklyn, N. Y., since 

Wyler Rose. AB.’29. Barnard Col.: A.M. 

pi'.. r\ Co) v Columbia Univ.; Science 
Editor, Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 
N. Y , since 1952. 

W £ nn V,U?le Richard, B S in Ed.’39, M S 
Jj?. Ed -_ 46 - Bucknell Univ.; Ed.D.’52, 
Col.. Columbia Univ.; Coordinator 
frnnh.. Vt Inte r" 3h ‘P3, Tchrs. Col. Co- 
1952 Umv- ' New York, N. Y., since 

* V Un1v ,r of St ifr nle ? S u B A • M.A. in Ed.’47, 
ColiTmh?! rf* sh ; c Ed D/49 « Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia.nUruv.^^Supt. of Sch. Yonkers, 

Y Buff^i th N V l» S i 3 , 2 V S,ale Tchrs Col., 
ter Pr’m ' M -A.’36, Univ. of Roches- 

rl ! .d . , M An l, hc ' sl 13 Elem Sch., Eg- 
1941. 


gertsville, N. Y., 


Z Coi ry for R Tr e hr t p », ?. S -' 34 - N. Y. State 
lumbfa 1W : - M A 36 - Tchrs Col., Co- 
iSS b ^rh U m’ Sppv e- Pnn. North Mer- 
mk Sch , Merrick, N. Y., since 1944. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Americana Corp., Educ. Div. t 2 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Board of Educ., Att.: Candace J. Doelman, 
Coordinator of Sec. Educ., Lockport, N. i. 
Brooklyn College, H and Bedford Aves., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Christian Brothers Academy, 421 E. Wil- 
low St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Columbia Univ., Low Library, Office of 
Development, New York, N. Y. 

Columbia Univ., Tchrs. Col., Library, 525 
W, 120th St., New York, N. Y. 

Federation of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
c/o Supt. of Sch., Yonkers, N. Y. 

High School Prin. Assn , New York City, 
Fort Hamilton H. S., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Educ. Dept. Ad- 
dress: Empire State Bldg., New York, 

N. Y. 

Hornell Tchrs. Assn., c/o The President, 
Hornell, N. Y. 

Jamestown Teachers Association, c/o Made- 
leine C. Rogers, Jamestown H. S.. James- 
town, N. Y. 

Johnson City Teachers Association, H. S.. 
Johnson City. N. Y. 

Knappe and Johnson, Architects. 390 East 
150th St., New York 55. N. Y. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
N. Y. 

New York Pub. Library, St. George Regional 
Br.. lo Hyatt St., Staten Island. N. Y- 
N. Y. State Assn, of Elem. Prin.. Charles 
W. Joyce. Secy., 933 Sibley Tower Bldg , 
Rochester, N. Y. 

N. Y. State Library. Univ. of the State of 
N. Y„ Order Section 3, Albany. N. Y. 

N. Y. State Tchrs. Col.. Fredonia. N. Y. 
N. Y. State Tchrs. Col., c/o Helen Hagger, 
Librarian. Oswego, N. Y. 

N. Y. State Tchrs. Col., Library. Cortland. 
N. Y. 

N - Y. State Tchrs. Col., Library. New 
p attr, N. Y. 

N. Y. State Tchrs. Col., Library. Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

N. Y. Univ., Washington Square Library. 
|00 ^Washington Sq. East. New York. 

Falls Tchrs. Assn.. Niagara St. 
Sch.. Niagara Falls. N. Y. 

OLan Public Schools. Olean. N. Y. 

Pt N Y* tVl * H ‘ S ’’ Library * P ° rt JerV,S ’ 
Schermerhom Tchrs. Agency. 366 Fifth 
*»«. New York. N. Y. 

School No. 16, N. Broadway. Yonkers. N. Y. 
Burdett Co.. Research Service Dept.. 
4S T~ IJth St, New York. N. Y. 

*'«« Uni*, ol N. Y. Tchrs- Col.. *»»«•* 
fc w*h. N. Y. 

8 lt»cvi« Uni*.. Library. Serial* Div.. Sr»»* 
<«*♦. N. Y. 

,J - W. Wilson Co.. Educ. Inde*. 910-972 
University A*e, New York. *«• *- 


NORTH CAROLINA 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Abernethy, C. M A.B.’SO Wake Forest 
Col.: M.A.’33, Univ. of N. C.. Caldwell 
Co. Supt. of Sch.. Lenoir. N. C.. 193S-43, 
and since 1949. 

Andrews, L. Earl, A.B.’24. Wake Forest 
Col . M.A.’33, Columbia Univ. : Supt. of 
City Sch., Lexington, N. C, since 1937. 
Armstrong. Ray. A.B.'IS, A.M.’ZS.Uoiy. of 
N. C.: Supt. of Sch., Goldsboro. N. u., 
since 1927. . 

. n H A R ’27 M.A. 40, Univ. oi 

Arnddj ^ ^ ity « Sch > Thomasville, 

N! C,’ since 1944. . 

H S., Gastonia, N. C, since 1929. 

_ m A R '26 Wake Forest Col.; 

B TShf: ft; ots« n . or w... 

King’s Mountain, N. C.. since 1934. 

Charles H. D.'rd"n H. S.. Wilton. N. C.. 

Benton, ‘StdolPlr. ^.'“coU^Cotob"' 
^e S Co. T |S <■< Sch.. Raleigh, 

^"' V Va Some tlnl.-l Pm~ “? d 

Tech Col of N. C . Greensboro. N. C.. 
smce 192S. B.’22. Lenoir-Rhyne 

♦Boger. W J, ^ * r N . C ., Supt ; of 
gii.iU V A,h.bo,o. N. C.. ..or. 

B MA'-3 r i E p C h'D B; M,’ 2, 'Umv Da of 

ot Edoc.. b»k. «»*»- Durham. 
N. C, since 1948. .. 

Bruton, Lawrence Allen. • ^ c . Supt . e ( 

; Admin. Unit. 

Murphy. N. C.. »'"« '»'■ ^ 
Bullock. William J.. Jft j Mary. Sup«- 

»«;»• £L,!«S « C.. .1... I« i; 


Kannapou*. *•- — 

Bye... ! w.. A.B.-30. cm-bf gSi-JSit. 
•43. univ. 


surlol sVC-Arh.. 

*43. Univ. ol «. 

v ",e.N.C...or. , »<; ;i 

C Co°“sio?'o! Sth l:ii..b"b'“-”' H. =-• 

since 1945- _ ... |;i oa Col.: M.A. 

• C.nrbt.i- Va“SV»"”* CM - 

Col. Uur.or. OhU . “ D«h. 

f'i'aS »u«". » C 

C, -r»rn.'S \ ““jK’P"* ' 

p,rcJiur»t. N- 
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Carpenter, N. H., B.A,'35, Lenoir-Rhyne 
Col,; M.A.'4t, Duke Univ. ; Supt. of Sch., 
Elkin, N. C„ sinee 1945. 

Carr, G. P., A.B.’SO, M.Ed.’52, Univ. of 
N. C.; Supt., Orange Co. Sch„ Hillsboro. 
N. C., since 1951. 

Carroll, Charles F., A.B/21, M.Ed.*30, 

Duke Univ.; State Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
Raleigh, N. C., since 1952. 

Carter, David V., A B.’17, Univ. of N. C.; 

iS'-ss" SSBm, c °- s ' h ■ N - c - 

Ch .V > ? e . l , 1 5, S A G - A B ’27, Univ. of N. C.; 
M.A.50, East Carolina Tchrs Col.; Supt. 
of Sch , Wilson, N. C , since 1939. 
Ch r T I, |( Carles H.. A.B.’29. Wofford 

Veh’n 4 t* Un VX- $. £ s - c - ; Co Supt. 
ol bch., Durham, N. C , since 1952. 

Combs, A B B.A.’IO. M.A.’ll. Wake For- 
est Col., Assoc., Div. of Instructional 
Pub - 1 “«- 

C M , r? 0 t' d . H 7' c \ BA ' 23 ' Duke Univ. j 
fin« 1932. P ° Sch - ° re * nvlUe - N - C -> 
Cooke, Dennis H., A.B.’25. M.Ed.’28, Duke 
Tch^ 1 - ^p^', 30 ' Ge ° r ee Peabody Col. for 

C T,'h,y- X'!"”".. W„t.™ Carolina 

Set’-., Cb - p « b - 

Cr R^I 

N? C., P ”nV. mS."' Ehy " Cbl ' H.ekory. 


i, cSli d * 5£S" r ?te *- 

Educ.. Raleigh, N. c” since 1945. 


yzi'VW 

c.tr Sch.. Red Spr.n,., N.' C^' »i[fee P 19,V 

sb*®*; !?» 

of Sch. Oxford, N. C.. since 19M.' 1 Supt * 
D M 1 i P . , J am «? S M » AB -*30, Univ. of N C • 

c^ii^so^x^e far oi 

SSi £”!' ?'oi 

Sch., Windsor, N. C., since 1946. 

Eason, Francis Halstead, B.S,'36 W.t. 
Forest Col.; M.A.*50. E. Carolina Col * 
since l°95l Cl,y Sch ’ Frankhn,on - N. C.’, 
Edwards (Mrs.) Ethel P., B.S/34, George 
Peabody Col for Tchrs.; Exec. Secy., 
N.^C. Educ. Assn., Raleigh. N. C.. since 

E tf2 , .£ h,f l'\ C - B V 37 ‘ Univ. of N. C.; 
M.A.40, Tehts. Col., Columbia Univ.; 

1945 SUP *. ° f Sth " Sahsbury - N * C-. *'nci 

Mary Lan K*ton, A B *32, 
Duke Univ.; Dare Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Manteo, N. C., since 1951. 
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Funderburk, Earl C., A.B.’34, M.A/46, 
Univ. of N. C.; Supt. of Sch., Elizabeth 
City, N. C., since 1949. 

Furr, C. A., A.B.’20, Loyola Univ.; A.M/31, 
Univ. of N. C.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Con- 
cord, N. C. p since 1939. 

Garinger, Elmer H., A.B.’16, Univ. of Mo.: 

M. A.’21, Ph.D/36, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Charlotte. N. C., 
since 1949. 

Gilliam, Sam, B.A.’24, Univ. of N. Mex.; 
Reservation Prin., Cherokee Indian 
Agency, Cherokee, N. C., since 1936. 
Grigg, Claud, A.B.’21, M.A/28, Duke Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Albemarle, N. C.. since 

Grigg, Jasper Horace, A.B.’16, Duke Univ.; 
Cleveland Co. Supt. of Sch.. Shelby, 

N. C., since 1926. 

Guy, T. Ward, A.B.’29, Univ. of Chatta- 
Supt. of Sch., Columbus Co.. 
Whiteville, N. C., since 1951. 

*Gwynn, John Minor, A.B.’18. A.M.*27, 
Univ. of N. C.; Ph.D.'35. Yale Univ.; 
Gm ,°, £ Educ -. Univ. of N. C., Chapel 
Hill, N. C., since 1927. 

UjC aman i J. G , B.S.'34, Appalachian State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.Ed.’40, Duke Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Lenoir, N. C., since 1951. 

Harwell. W. C A.B.'38, High Point Col.; 
Co^Supt. of Sch., Gatesvilie, N. C., since 

Holton, Sam H.. B S.’35, Appalachian State 
7 cbrs - Col.; M.A.-4S. Univ. of N. C.; 
Iredell Co. Supt. of Sch., Statesville, 
N. C., since 1951. 

H Vt’-t Dav A d If- A.B.'25, M.Ed/43, Duke 
Supt - of Sch -» Oxford, N. C., 

since 1949. 

H of S N n ’p Fre v S? ,b * AB - ,n EtJ -’ 29 . Univ. 
k.nv.M?-’^ 1 "". 00 - Supt - ° £ Sch.. Yad- 
kinville, N. C., since 1939. 

H M g A’-a J n° h ii M - BA \ 29 ' Wake Forest Col.; 
7°’ V nl M, of U- C.; Supt. of Twp. 
Sch, Leaksville, N. C., since 1947. 

H sTiTti* Tfi Wari r B S.’I6, Northeast Mo. 
of N T o h . rS o Ct>1 - ; M - A - ln Ed. '48. Univ. 
ig->. N ’ anrf’ D rln - o£ Consol. Sch., since 
1925 and Pres.. 1952-53, N. C. Educ. 
«ssn., Swannanoa, N. C. 

H Forest %?" 5,- LL.B.-21, A.B/25, Wake 

Jacksonvin. S nsl £ w Go ‘ Supt - o£ Seh.. 
Jacksonville, N. C., since 1951. 

S?* y N U, ^/-o E >. **•’**’ M - A -‘ 4 °- Univ. 
N. C.', «tnce S 1948. Sch -’ Rockingham ' 

H '4 r | bU ^V A !! a ?i S " A £’’ 33 i A.M.-37. Ph.D. 
Research *9 i rfH? 1 v ‘ * £ ,r . Bureau of Educ. 
Hill! N. c" sfnce i9 l 5? ,V - ° f N * C ' Chape ' 
=»■ 

W ci 1 ”• Col.! Guilford 

.in,. 5 ,,,,. 1 S h- ‘ Greens iroro. N. C-. 

I "S°A'’ 2 J' »9t Forest Col.i 

Supt of Sch Vj, C0 J- , T? 0,umbia Univ.; Co. 
“ p1, ot **"•» Nashville, N. C., since 1919. 

M. I E<L*lo ry niifci r '’it^'i B ''^ 3 ’ Univ. of Del.; 
Duke' Univ U *n Grad. Student, 

-i'u,™;V,, P S rriu N; m C. N Add,.„! 

ajfu&vwes 



Johnson, Daniel Sloan, A.B.‘24, M.A.*29, 
Duke Univ.; Supt. of City Sch.. Rocky 
Mount, N, C., since 1949. 

Johnson, O. P., A.B.'27, Duke Univ.; Supt. 
of Co. Sch., Kenansville, N. C-. since 
1935. 

Joslyn, H. L.. Mus.’lO, Maryville Col. 
(Tenn.); B.S/13, M.S.*16, N. C. State 
Col., Raleigh; Carteret Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Beaufort, N. C., since 1947. 

Joyner, Claude R.. B.A.’20. M.A/45, Univ. 
of N. C.; Prin., Richard J. Reynold® 

H. S., Winston-Salem, N. C., since 1933. 
Kesler, Frederick D. f A.B.’29. Furman 
Univ.; M.A.'Sl, Univ. of N. C.: Prin. of 
H. S„ Henderson, N. C., since 1951. 

Knox, T. H., B.S/22, The Citadel ; M. A. 38, 
Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Salis- 
bury, N. C., since 1934. 

Kornegay, A. D.. A.B/33, M.A.MO. Univ. 
of N. C.; Supt. of Sch., Hendersonville, 

N. C., since 1946. 

Kuykendall, R. L., A.B/32. Catawba Col.; 
Prin. of Griffith Sch., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Kyzer, H. M., A.B.'19, Newberry Col.; 
Supt. of City Sch., Hamlet, N. C., since 
1929. 

Larson, Fenton L., A.B.’33. Asbury Col.; 

M. A/39, Univ. of N. C.; Supt. of Sch., 
Cherryville, N. C., since 1949. 

Lentz, J. J., B.S.'34, Appalachian State 
Tchrs. Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Sanford, 

N. C., since 1949. 

Lewis, J. Allan, A.B/34, Lynchburg Col.; 

M. A., Univ. of N. C.; Rockingham Co. 
Sup^t. of Sch., Wentworth, N. C. t since 

Lockhart. John C., A.B.*12, Univ. of N. C. ; 
Asst. Controller, Woman’s Col., Univ. o 

N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 

Lohr, B. E.. B.A.’Zl, M.A.’22, Univ. of 
N. C.; Supt. of Sch., Lumberton, N. 
since 1942. 

Lowder, S. Ray, A.B/27, M.A.M6, Univ. of 
N. c.; Supt. of Sch., Lincolnton. N. »-■> 
since 1940. 

Lowry, Roy Frank, A.B.’30, M.A.’36, Univ. 
of N. C.; Washington Co. Supt. of Sen., 
Plymouth, N. C. t since 1947. 

McAllister, R. Brown. A.B. '30. Lenoir- 
Rhyne Col.; Supt. of Sch., Concord, N. w 
since 1943. 

McLamb, C. O., A.B.*36, Atlantic Christian 
Col; M.A.’47. Univ. of N. C.; 

Pub. Sch., Walkertown, N. C.. since 1948- 
M cSwain, Holland, A.B. in Ed.’28. Univ- . of 
N- C.; Supt. of Macon Co. Sch., Franklin, 
"■ C., since 1951. 

. MacDonald, Henry J., A.B.*34. M.A/40, 
guke Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., New 
Bern > N. C., since 1947. 

Manning, James C., A.B.’23, Atlantic Chris- 
ta* Col.; Supt., Martin Co. Sch.. W« 
liamston, N. C., since 1931. 

M ?««. J. H., A.B .*25, Miss. Col.: M.A.’31. 
Univ. of N. C.; Pasquotank Co. Supt. ot 
Sch., Elizabeth City, N. C.. since 1947. 
Moore. A n *12. Davids 
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Morgan, Roland R., B.A.’28. Berea Col.; 
M A.’40, Univ. of N. C.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mooresville, N. C., since 1945. 

Morrill, Maurice B., B.S.’32, M.Ed/47, 
Ubiv. of Vt; EdJD.-JO, Tchr, Col Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Assoc. Prof. of 
Western Carolina Tchrs. Col.. Cullow- 
hee, N. C., since 1950. 

Morrison, Boyce M., B.S.’46, Davidson Col. ; 
M A.*50, Univ. of N. C.; Assoc., Div. of 
Sch. Planning, State Dept, of Pub. Instr., 
Raleigh, N. C., since 1951. 


Lincoln Co. supr 
N. C., since 1931. 

since 1947. - 


^.uy, v., 

Mwre, John Watson. A.B.’12. Davidson 
Col.; M.Ed.’32, Duke Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch., Winston-Salem. N. C-. since 1933. 
Moore. W. B., A.B. in Ed.’3l. Univ. of 
J Jones Co. Supt. of Sch.. Trenton, 


u J°nes Co. £ 

"• c -. since 1945. 


Morganton, N. C.. since 195 . 

^ ait n A B *27. Bridgewater 

p c.u t c,,y 

H»d,r»». K. A C 3 ’.””“ n " „»!».: 
Pe Su d pt. gf o a f P ScJ:; Mount" Airy, N. C-. since 

Pooled" (Mrs.) Mildred B.. ^ ^ Woman’s 
Col.. Univ. ° j U- U.' M p r in., Primary 
p e ab°dy Col. a for ™£ ‘ alnce 1947. 

Sch., For M s *29, N. C. State 

Pr Col° r, Way?e Co Sup?. of Sch.. Goldsboro, 
N " n n n B 4 B A.’33, Limestone Col.; 

19 , 37 ’ w m A.B. ’20, Wake Forest Col.; 
ci an Su?t‘. of’ Sch.. Wilmington. N. C.. 
since l? 36 - AR » 13 Duke Univ.: A.M. 

Rose, Jumus H., ■ ’ s up t. of Sch. and 

•26. Columbia Uw £ Carolina Tchrs. 
Dir . of Lab. ben., g . nce ig20 . 

R 0 C ,enstengel. William ^B.S ^ 

Ro“s! , ’c N ' R^d, A.B in Jd/29. M.A.M. 
Univ. of N. S; 1 ’ 1051 . 

ville, N. C., s Western Carolina 

N. C.. si nce l9SZ \ r- 07 . Harvard Univ.; 

R an W. Carson. A-B. 07. l d , 32 George 

*ph.D. and Ed.D. 1 • Pro f. of Educ.. 
Washington H tU, N. C.. sines 

Univ. 01 «. 

1940. , n AB.’24, Duke Univ.: 

Sanderson, J« se R °i' e igh. N. C.. since 1942. 
Supt- of Sch., K* ie, K ronrad. Master * 

•Schiebout. .Kjl,., Prl... 

S”- s ?Sin. c N-o. H . A ,„. 

Scot., WI[1I.« C.n.r.l II. «. 

S”„‘o V ,V„m.. h. B , dd -„ o.im 
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Shelton, Nollie W,BS ’31, Col. of William 
and Mary; M.A.’37, Umv. of N. C j Hyde 
Co. Supt of Sch , Swan Quarter, N. C.. 
since 1941. 

Shope, Nathaniel H., B A.’39, Otterbein 
Col; M.A'48, Umv. of N. C.: Pnn. of 
Hartseli Sch , Concord, N C . since 1952. 
Sifford, James P , Co. Supt. of Sch , Albe- 
marle, N. C. 

Simpson, Evander S , A B ’36. M A.’43, 
Umv of N C ; Supt of Sch., Johnston 
Co , Smithneld, N. C., since 1952 
S, P e . Gene C., A B.’30, M A ’39, Univ. of 
N. C.; Supt. of City Sch, Clinton, N. C 
Since 1947 

Smith, , Budd E • A B. in Ed.’31, M.A ’34, 
t r ? 2 ’ ,H mv ‘ of £■ • Pres • Wingate 
Jr Col, Wingate, N C, since 1953 
Smith, Benjamin L.. A.B ’16, M A.’37. Duke 
since 'l936 Pt " S cb -» Greensboro, N C., 

Sp n eS ’ E. AB’24, W-Ed.’34. Duke 
.V? lv 7. M A 39, Columbia Umv. ; Ph D 
42. George Peabody Col. for Tchrs 
° f S£h ’ Burhn *: ton . N. C, since 

Steere, Arthur, A B.’25. Elon Col , M.Ed *42. 

W.n V ««° £ <5 N i C ’ : Co - Supt. of Sch, 

Winston-Salem, N. C , since 1949 

St M n A f f*2 V,p ^u r A . A ” B S.’22, Univ. of 111.: 
M.A ‘34, Ph D. 41, Umv. of Chicago 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ Dent of fJ,,?’ 
Duke Umv . Durham? N C? EdUC ' 

J* J • A.B.'25, Wake Forest Col 

race lSk° ! Sch| N. c", 

t m!eVs?; if*?- S C »V 

Ssi"fif. a c °- Sth ■ n c.: 

T N Ch r V ’c Guy B .’„ A B ’35. M.A.-45. Univ of 
since’ 1947 Pt ' ° f C ‘ ty Sch ” Asheboro, N. C., 

T Co e,, S^ B 0 'f A S ® h ' 25 ’ J 10 " Co1 ! Warren 

since 1948. ’ Warrenton ’ N C., 

Tharrington, Bruce H., A.B ’32 M A ’an 

SK.,VN N c c 'i„ s ,r 1 -,?j ^ 

w,,h\^. s T C , ,S*“X c °- Sth - 

ms? ° f CUy SCh * Gastonia - N. C . since 
W M A% LU r ’i* S l mer \ A- b -’ 24. Duke Univ.- 

Dmham-. N? , c'!: b imc“ n !9’4V. SUPt ’ ° f Sch ’’ 

W S a M-« P » Iip J V A.B. ’34, Duke Univ.- 
q •J’ 5 ' 3 2- Gn r , ‘ of .^- C-; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch., Greensboro, N. C., since 1951. 

W«t Edwin Arthur, A.B/24, Davidson 
£°,1” w'V 1 ', Un iy* -? f N - C.; Supt. of 
Sch , Washington, N. C., since 1946 

Wbite ’ HuB w’ A.B *22, Guilford Col.: 

i m “ s P nn K Sch , Win- 

ston-Salem, N. C., since 1927. 

A : B’37. East Caro- 
lina Tchrs. Col.; Master’s ’42. N. C. State 
C ° l : , Pt * n - Charles L. Coon H. S.. Wil- 
son. N. C.. stnce 1945. 


Workman, John H., A.B,’13, M-A.^, Ph.D. 
’35, Univ. of N. C.; Head. Economics 
Dept., Appalachian State Tchrs. Col , 
Boone, N. C., since 1946. 

Yount, Marvin Edward, Sr., A.B. ’ll, Con- 
cordia Col ; M.A. ’43, George Peabody Col* 
for Tchrs ; LL.D.'50, Elon Col.; Alamance 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Graham, N. C., since 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

East Carolina Tchrs. Col., Library, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

N- n C. c Col. at Durham, Library, Durham. 


NUKTH DAKOTA 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Aarthnn. Gabriel, B.A.’32, Concordia Col.; 
MS in Ed ’45, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. 
of Sch , Mayville, N. Dak., since 1946. 
Aarthun, Martin, B A.’35, Concordia Col. 
(Minn); M.S. in Ed.’48, Umv. of 
N. Dak . Supt. of Sch., Grenora. N. Dak , 
since 1946. 

Aasmunstad, P. O , B.A/38, N. Dak. State 
|. chr * Col., Minot; M.S/48. Umv. of 
N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., McClusky, 
N. Dak., since 1947. 

Ap r? e . 1, G „ E „’ b -A-' 42, N. Dak. State Tchrs. 
Col. Valley City; M.S.’49. Umv. of 
N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Cooperstown, 
N. Dak., since 1953. 

A N aS0 ?J ^ p - B.S/29, M.A. '35. Univ. of 
N Dak. LL.D. 48, Jamestown Col.; 
Commr. of Higher Educ.. State Dept, of 
1943 In,tr ” Blsm »r«>'. N. Dak., since 
A rveson. Raj^mond G., B.A.’42. N. Dak. 

T r ch , r ?: Co < - Mayville: M.A/48. 
m X; Mlnn -: Supt. of Sch.. Leeds, 
N Dak., since 1945. 

B Div^’o WaU ? ■ Ph-B-'SO. Umv. of N. 

Su .P'' of Special Sch. Dist. E. 
Edmore, N. Dak., since 1952. 

■S M S ’"’ »«■*• -I N. Dak.; 

1949.’ f Sch ” Bott,nea “. N. Dak . since 

Arthur S A.B.’34, Heidelberg Col.; 
l9Sl' Sch " Elb °woods, N. Dak., since 

X !• N. Dak. A erl. Col. 1 

" Dak. 

B, Suw - or Q ’o o'" Concordia Col.; 

bopc of Sch., Manval, N. Dak. .m c ; 

s, *<« Col- 

Col f'5 ly k- N ',P ak *i Ed D.'42. Tchrs. 

“Sy Prof, of 

G„n,f'’Sk"V''D" , k n - since" 1946^' 
B M"I h, , U „'’' E 5:;5 h ^3,. Ripon Col.; 

of Baiter ^ 3 ’r> Un,v - o£ N - Dak. ; Supt. 
since 1953. Sch ’ Dlst ‘ 3 - St. John. N. Dak., 
Grank, Charles E. M S in vji,, „ . , 

jss>', 5 r oi «■ D*k.! 

c s™;”?;h?.* ,h c’o n , w v S A Ed ’ 2 »- N - p- k - 

s«h- Oak,,; N. Dak 5« VSVl S “ P '' ° 

b s,Y% s ’- 

marck. N. Dak.’, fpjg - Aasn ” B ’** 
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Davis, Lloyd S., B.A.’4S. Pacific Union 
Col.; Prin., Sheyenne River Acad , Har- 
vey, N. Dak., since 1951. 

Day, Erven W„ Sr.. B.A/32. N. Dak. State 
Tchrs. Col., Minot; M.Ed.'S2. Univ. of 
N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Goodrich, N. 
Dak., since 1949. 

Digemess, LeRoy, Supt., Sch. Dist. 8, 
Williston, N. Dak., since 1950. 

Dooley, Kiaran Leonard, B.S.*31, James- 
town Col.; Supt. of Elm Grove Sen. Dist. 

13. Belfield. N. Dak., since 1953, 

Ensrud, Helmer B-, B.S/29. M.S/37. Univ. 
of N. Dak.; Supt. of Special Sch. Dist. 3, 
Grafton, N. Dak., since 1937. 

Evans. L. Llewellyn. N. Dak. State Tchrs. 
Col.. Dickinson; Supt. of Sch., Noonan, 

N. Dak., since 1952. 

Evingson, Caroline J., B.S.’30. N. Dak. 
State Col.; Supt. of Cass Co. Sch., Fargo, 

N. Dak., since 1923. 

Falkenstein, George L., B.A.*31, M.S.*45, 
Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch.. Newport 
Special Sch. Dist., Towner, N. Dak., 
since 1953. 

Flaten, Alf R., B.A. in Ed.’29. N. Dak. 
State Tchrs. Col., Mayville; M.S. in Ed. 
’50, Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Alex- 
ander, N. Dak., since 1944. 

Garvin, (Rev.) John E., M.A.’46. Columbia 
Univ.; Ed.D.’48, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supt., St. Mary’s Central H. 5>. 
and Diocese of Bismarck, Bismarck, 
N- Dak., since 1950. 

Gludt, Clarence J., B.E.’31, Minn. State 
Tchrs. Col., Moorhead; M.S.’34. Univ. of 
N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Killdeer, N. Dak., 
since 1941. 

Gurley, Frank Howard, B.S/33. M-A/38, 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch.. Tioga, 
N. Dak., since 1953. 

Gussner, William S.. B.S.’26, Jamestown 
Col.; M.S. in Ed.’38, Univ. of N. Dak.. 
Supt. of Sch., Jamestown, N. Dak., since 
1939. 

Guthrie, James R., B.A.’37. State Tchrs. 
Col., Minot, N. Dak.; M.Ed.'51. Mont. 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Mott, N. Dak., 
since 1951. 

Alem L-. B.A.*25, Concordia Col.; 
«;A.33. Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Dickinson, N. Dak., since 1938. 

Hansen, John K., B.S.’46, B.S.’48. Univ. of 
M ‘nn.; Supt. of Sch., Crary. N. Dak., 
since 1951. 

Hanson. B. M., M.S. in Ed.‘49. Univ. of 
5* Oak.; Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Harvey. 
"• D ak„ since 1949. 

Haring, Richard J.. M.A. in Ed. Admin.’Sl. 
J°«>* State Col. of Educ.; Supt., P“ b - 
Hasen, N. Dak., since 1952. 

Havig, Leonald T> B A * 2l , St. Olaf Col.; 
31, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of City 
nth, Williston, N. Dak., since 1946. 
H 2*}ek, Edwin N., B.A.’40, N. Dak. State 
T'hrs. Col, Valley City; M.Ed.’53. Univ. 

Dak.; Supt. of Norman Consol. 
Sch., Clifford, N. Dak., since 1947. 

*%• E - R-. B.A/31, N. Dak. State Tchrs. 
N 0l 'n Mmot; Supt. of Sch , Washburn. 
Dak., since 1947. 

iLy, 1 ' H„ B.S.’28. N. Dak. Agrl. Col.; 
S; td -41, Univ. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Salem, N. Dak., since 1943. 


Hoff. Walt V.. B.S.’50, State Tchrs. Col., 
Dickinson, N. Dak.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., 
Gardena. N Dak., since 19S2. 

Iverson, Irving L., B.A. '34, St. Olaf Col.; 
M Ed.’41, Univ. of Mont.; Supt. of City 
Sch., New Rockford, N. Dak., since 1949. 
James. Bernard P., B A.’23. Drake Univ.; 
M S.’39. Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of 
Sch., Napoleon, N. Dak., since 1949. 
Johnson. Elmos C.. M.S. in Ed.’38, Uni., of 
N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Kenmare. N. Dak., 
since 1929. 

Jordahl. Carl W.. B.A. *29, Luther Col. 
(Iowa); M.A. ’39, Univ. of Minn.. Supt. 
of Sch , Lidgerwood, N. Dak., since 1944. 
Tuhala R W.. B.S. in Ed.’49, State Tchrs. 
J Col.,’ Valley City N Dak.; Supt. of Pub. 

Sch . Taylor, N. Dak., since 1950. 
v.ncr Llovd H, B.A ’28, Jamestown Col.; 
M g A’33 Univ of Mini.; Ed.D.’50. Colo. 
State Col- of Educ. , Prof., Sch. of Educ.. 
Umv. of N. Dak., Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
since 1952. 

Korbel, Albin, B A.’30 N. Dak. State Tchrs. 
Col.. Valley City; Supt. of Sch., Tolna. 
N. Dak. 

x- . j r R B S.’28, N. Dak. State 

K rS?. d -cS ., Valto C..71 «« »»£; 

of Mont.. Supt. of Sch, Kolia. 
since 1951. 

Dak., since 1951. 

, t .... N B A ’32, Jamestown Col.; 

saE'-sn* 

Larson. Cl.rene. A . 124 North Terrace 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

sn “hStVS ’SC S* 

X£n%£. .W. IMS. 

.‘•srn^'Tp Cot V.S5 

City. N. Dak., s.nca H«- 
Lira. Caspar P-. 

Mayville, _ N. D«k... Teh „. 

Cot Mayville, N. Dak., since 1947. 

•HPaJ'SS 5 Cl”' Set. vliiw'ciir. 

Nl Dak., since 1949. 

TNSNfcife*;* 

-rf. £ liatrcht co. v.,,.y ciiy: 

Melsted. Freeman. B.A. 40. S*a te of | ch # 

SSkSST"-**- -«*“• 


rkv.ea.ner Dak . S ,..e Tchr,. 

M.Her. A. R-. B -A'28 : N Un|V of Minn.; 

ISpi. “S°t Be'ach, N Dak.. »«• 

Miller., Paul A • B.A^S SnpC J 

EV,y S%.. *">• N- Dak- »”• 
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Moreland, John R , B.S.’40. Univ, o! 
N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Powers Lake, 
N. Dak., since 1951. 

Mueller, Arnold A., B S. in Ed.’Sl, N. Dak. 
State Tchrs. Col., Dickinson; Supt. oi 
Dewey Sch. Dist. 22, Juanita, N. Dak., 
since 1952. 

Myhre, Olger, B.A. '34, State Tchrs. Col , 
Valley City, N. Dak.-, M.S. in Ed.'38, 
Ed D.’Sl, Univ. of N. Dak,; Dir. of 
Campus Sch. and Placement Bureau, State 
Tchrs. Col., Minot, N. Dak., since 1952. 
Neff, William Lee, Ed.D.’4t, Stanford 
Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., Mandan, 
N. Dak., since 1944. 

Noonan, James L., B.S. ’48. N. Dak. Agr. 
Col.; M.S. in Ed/52, Umv. of N. Dak.; 
Supt. of Sch., Page, N. Dak., since 1951. 
Olafson, M. O., B A.’30, St. Olaf Col.; 

M. S. '45, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mmto, N. Dak , since 1945. 

Olson, Morris C.. B.A.31, N. Dak. State 
Tchrs. Col., Valley City; M.E.’39. Mont. 
State Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Lisbon. N. 
Dak., since 1947. 

Olson, Olger, B.A.*32, Concordia Col.; M.S. 
in Ed. ’40, Uniy. of N. Dak.; Supt. of 
Sch., Fairmount, N. Dak., since 1941. 
Peckham, Donald S., B.A.’26, Univ. of 
S. Dak.; M.S. »n Ed.‘52, Umv. oi N. Dak.; 
Supt. of Sch., Streeter, N. Dak., since 

Pennington, T 1 BA’30. Hastings Col. 

(Nebr.) : M.E ’40, Univ. of Colo Supt. 
of Sch., Rugby, N. Dak , since 1946. 
Peterson, M. F.. B.A/33. Concordia Col. 
(Minn.) ; State Supt. of Pub. Instr.. Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., since 1951. 
R *c nd * ni ™.J* me> - B s Ed.’40, N. Dak. 
State Tchrs. Col., Minot; M.S in Ed.’49, 
Univ^ of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch.. Belfield, 

N. Dak., since 1949. 

Reich. Roland H., M.Ed.*49. Mont. State 
UnJv ’., Supt. of Sch., Wilton. N. Dak., 
since 1949. 

Rl £ d «». Vaughn E - B A -’ 46 - N - Dak. State 
T f Ch M - ^-.Valley Cny; K Ed. ‘52. Umv. 
N Dlk ' : ?“?»• of Sch.. Sharon. 

N. Dak., since 1951. 

Richardson, Vernon, B.A. in Ed.’42. N. Dak. 
?| U, b pf hr ‘- Col.. Dickinson; Pan. of 
ll. S., Rhimt, N. Dak., since 1949. 
Rimestad, Sigurd K.. B S. in Ed.’SO. Univ. 
oi N. Dak.; supt. of Sch. Dist. 106, Edin- 
burg. N. Dak., aince 1953. 

J V,f’ B A ,’! 4 r. N - Dak. State Tchrs. 
Col., Minot; M.A.’53. Univ. of Wyo.; 
fpo' 0l Sth " Shey * nn *’ N - Dak., since 
Roberts, John J.. BS.*29. M.A.*39. Univ. of 
since"! 939 ***" ° f Sth “ ,,e,tlnfer * N - Dak., 
Rue. Knute L.. B A. ’27. Univ. of N. Dak.- 
M A.’4l, Univ. of Minn.-. Supt. oi Sch.. 
Cavalier, N. Dak., since 1945. 

Schroedcr, Elroy 1L, B S. In Ed.‘26. M.S. 
In Ed.’JS, Univ. of N. Dak ; LLD.’t!, 
Wesley Col.; Supt. of Sch., Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., since 1913. 

Schulta, Otto C„ B S.*36, State Normal and 
Indus. CoL; M.S. ’4 7. Univ. of N. Dak.; 
M.A.M9. Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch.. 
BuSalo. N. Dak., tine* 1949. 

Scott. Charles B.A.'JI, M.A.*22, Colo. 
Col. of E4ue.; Pres., State Tchrs. CoL 
Dickinson. M. Dik., since 1919. 


Selke, Erich, Ph.D.’32, Univ. oi Minn.; 
Prof, of Educ., Univ. of N. Dak., Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., since 1936. 

Sirale, T. E., B.A.'30, State Tchrs. Col., 
Mayville, N. Dak.; M.A/47. Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Bismarck, 
N. Dak., since 1952. 

Simson, Arthur W., B.E.’31, Minn. State 
Tchrs. Col., Moorhead; Supt. of Special 
Sch. Dist. 10, Hope, N. Dak., since 1949. 
Smith, F. U„ B.S. in Ed.’33, M.S. in Ed.'50, 
Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Walsh Co. 
Agrl. H. S., Park River, N. Dak., aince 
1953. 

Stephens, G. M„ B.S. '32, State Normal and 
Indus. Col. (N. Dak.); M.A/41, Univ. of 
Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Riverdale, N. Dak., 
since 1951. 

Stock, L. H., Supt. of Sch., Steele, N. Dak. 
Swain, Carl C., M.A.’18, Columbia Univ. i 
LL.D.*40. St. Olaf Col.; Pres.. State 
Tchrs. Col., Minot, N. Dak., since 1938. 
Swenson, Martin J., Supt. of Special Sch. 

Dist., Wildrose, N. Dak. 

Thordarson, T. W., M.S.’29, N. Dak. Agtl. 
Col ; State Dir., Dept, of Correspondence 
Study, Div. of Supervised Study, N. Dak. 
Agrl. Col., Fargo, N. Dak., since 1925. 
Totdahl, A. 0., B.A. '35, Luther Col.; Supt. 

of Sch., Beulah, N. Dak., since 1941. 
Totdahl, L. J., B.A. ’29, Luther Col. (Iowa); 

M. S. ’40, Umv. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Crosby, N. Dak., since 1944. 

Turner, Daniel O., B S.A/24, Kansas State 
Col. of Agr. and Applied Science: Supt. 
of Sch., Ashley, N. Dak., since 1947. 
Urban, Wilmar A., B.A/49, Jamestown Col.; 
Supt., Pub. Sch., Sentinel Butte, N. Dak., 
since 1952. 

Van Der Hoeven, Eugene, B.S. in Ed/46. 
Ohio Univ.; Supt. of Sch , Golva, N. Dak,, 
since 1952. 

Wakefield. Harold, M.S/34. Univ. of 

N. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., La Moure, 
N. Dak , since 1928. 

Wallestad, Eugene T., B.A.MD. N. Dak. 
State Tchrs. Col., Minot; M.A/48. Univ. 
of Minn.: Supt. of Sch, Rolette, N. Dak., 
since 1953. 

Walters, John G., B.S. In Ed.’32, N. Dak. 
State Tchrs. Col., Valley City; M.S. In 
Ed. 37, Univ. of N. Dak.; Supt. of Walsh 
h 0 - „ A e rl - and Tr - Sch., Park River, 
N. Dak., 1942-53. 

Wilson, Richard B.. B S.’50. State Normal 
and Indus. Col. (N. Dak.): Prim of Mo- 
nango Sch., Monango, N. Dak., since 1952. 
Workman, Thomas R.. B.A. *31. Hamline 
Bnlv -; Supt. of Sch., Cogswell. N. Dak., 


since 1943. 

Yvonne. Sister M., M.A/29, Univ. of Minn.; 

. St * John’s Academy, Jamestown, 
N. Dak., since 1940. 

P-. B.S.*30. M.S/3S, 
N. Dak°. f . since* 194 7^ Upt ‘ ° f Sch ” Eod « ,,n ’ 
Z1 d.?r ¥ n W» , B - B.A.’H. Centra! 
Sunt UnW ’ ° f N * C,k -S 

I93L f S h ” Wih P«»on. N. Dak., since 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
S >1* D.’kf'*' Co,> Library. Mayville, 
Stste Tchrs. Col., Library, Minot. N. Dak, 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Abel, Robert D., B.A.’38, Mount Union Col.; 
M.A,’47, Ohio State Univ.; Pnn. of H. S„ 
Norwalk, Ohio. 

Adell. James- C.. B.A.’OQ, Ohio State Univ.; 
M.A.’30, Columbia Univ.; Chief. Bur. ot 
Educ. Research, Bd. of Educ., Cleveland, 
Ohio, since 1937. 

Alspach, Ninde N„ B.S.’16, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; Mgr., Goodyear Indus. Univ., 
Akron, Ohio, since 1944. 

♦Anderson, Earl William, A.B.’18, Univ. of 
111.; A.M/25, Ph.D.'26, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Dept, of 
Educ., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Armstrong, George E., B.A.’23, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.’37, Ohio State Univ.; 
Supt., Centralia Sch.. Chillicothe. Ohio, 
since 1928. 

Arnold. E. J„ M.A.'23. Ohio State Univ.; 
Supvr., Sch. Plant Rehabilitation. State 
Dept, of Educ., Columbus, Ohio, since 
1945. 

Ashman, Ward, B.S. in Bus. Adm.*29. Ohio 
State Univ.; Exec. Secy., Sch. Employees 
Retirement System of Ohio. Columbus, 
Ohio, since 1947. 

Augspurger, R. E., A.B.’26, Bluffton Col.; 
M.A.*33, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

Baden, Carl A., A.B.’28, Wittenberg Col.: 
M.A/37, Ohio State Univ.; Darke Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Greenville, Ohio, since 1945. 
Bahner, W. G.. A.B.'IS, Wittenberg Col.; 
M.A.’24, Columbia Univ.; Supt., Cuyahoga 
Hgts. Sch., Cleveland, Ohio, since 1943. 
Bailey, Thomas C., B.S.E.’39, Ohio Northern 
Univ.; M.A.E/46, Ohio State Univ.! Supt. 
of Canton South H. S., Canton, Ohio, since 
1951. 

Baird, Joseph L., B.Ed/38, Univ. of Toledo: 
M.A.’46, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., 
Maumee, Ohio, since 1952. 

B *£er, Donald R„ B.S. in Ed.’34, M.Ed.'Sl, 
Kent State Univ.; Supt. of Local Sen., 
Dalton, Ohio, since 1952. 

Homer K., B.S.’25, Miami Univ.; 
M.A.’31, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fairborn, Ohio. 

Ba . ktr . Joseph E., B.Arch.’36, Univ. of. 111. 5 
Arcnt., Joseph Baker and Associates, 
Newark, Ohio. 

® J ''- Leonard T., A.B., Ohio Univ.: M.A/39. 
Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Exempted V,l- 
**8e Sch., Tipp City, Ohio, since 1946. 
B V} n } n e. Gail W„ B.S. in Ed/24, Ohio 
5 n,v> : M. in Ed.*33, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
1934’’ Mecca Sch -- Cortland. Ohio, since 

B V. k * r . WilUrd P., B.S.’31, Col. of Wooster; 
M A. 46, Kent State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Athens, Ohio, since 1949. 

Wayne, B.S. in Ed/38. Ash- 
c ? .: M.A. in Ed.M6. Western K«- 
Univ.; p r in., Brookside H. S, 

Lorain, Ohio, aince 1941. 

V' 0 ,™. Arthur L.. B.S/24, M.A.*29. Ohio 
I ^Univ.; Exec. Head. Warren Twp. 

cn -» Leavittaburg, Ohio, aince 1926. 
■iV*r? ,oW . 8 - D.S/21, Knox Col-S A.M. 

Cln f P 0lumbi * Univ.; D.Ed/40, Univ. ot 


Baumgartner, Ira, A.B.’22, Bluffton Col.; 
M.A.'27, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Sylvania, Ohio, since 1934. 

Becker, Adam, A.B/21 M.A.’39, Wittenberg 
Col.; Exec. Head, Jefferson Local Sch., 
Dayton, Ohio, since 1941. 

Becker, Edwin G., Vicepres., Bd. of Educ., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beckman, Joseph M„ M.A/34, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati; Asst, to the Supt. of Sch., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, since 1947. 

Beery George C., A.B.'IB, M.A.’2S, Ohio 
State Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Columbus, 
Ohio, since 1924. 

Benedict, Stephen J., B S. in Ed. 40. M.Ed. 
-49, Ohio Univ.; Exec. Head, Plain Twp. 
Sch., New Albany, Ohio, since 1948. 
■nonnPtt R M B.S. and M.S.’45, Univ. of 
B T1J ® Ohio and W. Va. Rep., Follett Pub- 
lishing Co , 2925 Norwood Ave.. Columbus, 

P Dwight. B.A.*28, Wittenberg 
Col M.A.’3°. Ohio Star, Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch. Van Wort, Oh.o, 

_ Merrill M A.B. 19, Baldwin-Wal- 

Scol A.M^'i, Ohio.State Univ ; Supt. 
of Sch., Chillicothe, Ohio, since 1935. 

_ -d i-v, W BA ’29. Ohio Univ.; M.A. 
'V’.’ohS State Univ. : Supt. ol S=h„ Boat 
Liverpool, Ohio, since 1951. 

B OWo ^Springfield 

“'h-Hoiland Ohio f i»ee ! i»«. n .on c„, ; 

Tetei Col., Columbia Univ.; 

Cincinnati. Ohio. ..nee 
BlU.%e1.on B„ A S I.US, 

Shfo Edu? A..n” Columbu., Ohio. .I.c. 
1935 ‘ „ . v a B ’17. Ohio State Univ.t 
E1 ?;":, E |,:«.ile A er Co!, Columbus, Oh.o. 

sine.' 1929- Uni.. Mich.; 

“‘lift ol "Ub«.r T»9- S ‘ h - Voung.to«n. 

Oh.o, since 1934. Ed . D ..„, Otter- 

Boda, Harold L.. • State Univ.; 

5SL Supi. of’ “sc”; Dayton, Ohio. ..nee 

bTV.H. A.U.'2». He.Se S CJ. 

■&ah C oir^s.ShioAince D? <, ci 
B M'A b '<”' l 'un?v. oi B iict.-i Sup., of Sch.. 

Wooster. Ohio, since 1947. 

Bodenbender, KaU R. 'Unlv.t Ease. 

«?“„* C fc.hwe;.ern Sch.. Springfield. 
Ohio, since 1952. ^ Tchrs. 

Bole*. A^s^’Ohio State Univ.; Exec. 
S£5. i;.‘ : on-Lo°c.l Sch.. Columbus. Ohio. 

aince 1952. ,, 0> Wittenberg Col.; 

U” A " h b"i4, S ini 1 'U"i''l S«Pt. ol Sch.. »». ■ 
Ohio, tioce 1933. M.S/J*. 

Besrec. ^ t J S '’ 

gSsr!.'ohlo U ...« ^ 
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Bowman, George A . A.B/17. Western Re- 
serve Umv ; M.A/31, Columbia Untv.; 
LL.D/4S, Bowling Green State Univ.; 
pies., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio, since 
1944. 

Bowman, Herbert L.. B.S ‘23, Denison Univ., 
M.A/34, Ohio State Univ., Supt of Sch , 
Bowling Green, Ohio, since 1939. 

Bowsher, E Leslie, A B ‘13, LL.D ‘42, De- 
fiance Col.. M A/26, Umv. of Mich., 
LL.D/37, Ashland Col , D Ped ‘42. Bowl- 
ing Green State Umv , Supt. of Sch , 
Toledo, Ohio, since 1937. 

Boyd, Margaret, A B.'20. Mt Union Col , 
M A/28, Ohio State Umv ; Asst Supt. of 
Sch , Steubenville, Ohio, since 1950. 
Braden, Wallace H , B.A/25, Col. of 
Wooster; M A. '31, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Edgewood Sch, Ashtabula, Ohio, since 
1936. 

Brady, Ballard 1 , A B/29, Hiram Col ; 
M A '37, Kent State Umv , Supt., Orange 
Village Sch. DlSt., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
Bnegel, Virgil J., M A. '39, Ohio State 
Univ , Supt of Exempted Village Sch., 
Clyde, Ohio, since 1952. 

Brillhart, C. D., A B ‘16, Albright Col.; M.A. 
’25, Umv, of Mich., Supt. of Sch., Napo- 


leon, Ohio, since 1925. 

Brown, Francis W., A B *21, Univ. of Mich.; 
A M/31, Western Reserve Univ.; Supt. of 
Ottawa Hills Sehs , Toledo, Ohio, since 
1936. 

Brown, H. Larry, B S/21, Mount Union Col.; 
M.A ‘29, Tchrs Col, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch , Ravenna, Ohio, since 1939. 
Brown, Jack E . B S. in Ed '37. Ohio Univ.; 
M.A/47, Ohio State Umv.; Pnn. of H. S., 
Lancaster. Ohio. 1947-50 and since 1952. 
Brown, Paul V.. A M/30. Umv. of Chicago. 

Supt. of Sch, Tiffin, Ohio, since 1931. 
Brown, Ralph R.. B Sc. in Ed/29, M.A. in 
Sch. Admin. '38. Ohio State Univ.; Co 
Supt. of Sch.. Norwalk, Ohio, since 1949 
Brown, Robert S., B A.‘38. Muskingum Col.; 
M A/48, Ohio State Umv.. Supt, Spring- 
field Twp. Sch , Akrcm, Ohio, since 1952. 
Brown, Stephen C„ A B/29, Adrian Col.; 
M.A ’41, Miami Umv. (Ohio). Prin. of 
11. S . Sidney, Ohio, since 1953 
Brysn, William R , Secy.-Mgr. Ohio Tchrs. 
and Pupils Reading Circle, 1456 N. High 
St , Columbus, Ohio, since 1946. 

Bunn. Paul C., Ph.B ’09. Col. of Wooster; 
M A ‘22, Tchrs Col.. Columbia Univ., 
Supt ol Sch., Youngstown. Ohio, since 
1944 

Bunnell, Cliflord P., A.B '31. Findlay Col.; 
M A ’39. Ohio State Univ.; Supt., Ea- 
empted Village Sch , Bradford, Ohio, since 
1949 

Burkhart. Lewis L.. B.A/38. B.S. in Ed/40, 
Defiance Cot.. M A. '45. Western Reserve 
Univ . Supt. of City Sch., Kent. Ohio, since 
1952 

Burkholder. M II., A. B/29. Asbury Col.; 
M A '34. Columbia Univ.: Supt. of Sch, 
Wadsworth. Ohio, since 1946. 

Rumeton L. G , A 0/21, Obetliu Col.; M.A. 
“29, Tchrs Col. Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch . Westlake, Ohio, since 1924. 
Burnett. Cedi M.. A.B/27, OberUn Col.; 
A.M/39, Western Reserve Umv.: Supt. of 
Sch.. Brccksvllle, Ohio, since 1945. 
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Bums, J. Forest, Master’s’39, Miami Univ.: 
Supt. of City Sch., Franklin, Ohio, since 
1951, 

Butterfield, E. E„ Ph.B/tl, Mt. Union Col.: 
A.M/24. Western Reserve Univ.; A. M/25, 
Columbia Umv.; Deputy Supt. of Sch., 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1947. 

Byers, Carl C.. B. S/32, Otterbein CoL; M.A. 
'37, Ohio Univ.; Supt. of Thoreau Park 
Sch., Parma, Cleveland, Ohio, since 1942. 
Campbell, Roald F., A.B/30, M.A/34, 

Brigham Young Umv.; Ed.D/42. Stan- 
ford Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Ohio State 
Umv., Columbus, Ohio. 

Canfield, Ira A., B.S. in E E.’19, Case Inst.; 
M. A/35, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Local 
Sch., Chardon, Ohio, since 1950. 
Cannavan, P. D.. B.S. in Ed/28, Oakland 
City Col.; MS. in Ed/36, Ind. Univ.: 
Supt. of Sch , Caldwell, Ohio, since 1950 
Carmean, Byron H., A.B/30, Ohio Univ.; 
M A/38, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Shelby, Ohio, since 1946. 

Carr, George Eldon, A.B/20, Ohio Univ.; 
AM/27, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Logan, Ohio, since 1930. 

Christy, Robert H., B.S. ’32, Bowling Green 
Univ.; M. A/40, Ohio State Untv.; Supt. 
of Sch., Delphos, Ohio, since 1940. 


Cochran, Frank D., B.S. in Ed/28, M A/36, 
Ohio State Umv.; Exec. Head, Jefferson 
Local Sch , Gahanna, Ohio, since 1948. 

Cochran. P. O., B.S '27, Muskingum Col.; 
M. A/32, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bolivar, Ohio, since 1944. 

Coffeen. Carl. B. S/14, Ohio Wesleyan Univ,; 
M. A/36, Western Reserve Untv.; Co. Supt. 
of Sch , Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, since 1935. 

Coldiron, Bernard D , B.A *34, M.Ed/51, 
Kent State Univ.; Exec. Head, Johnston 
Local Sch, Dist., Cortland, Ohio, since 
1952. 

Conkey. B. J., A.B/32, Defiance Col.; M.A. 
'47, Indiana Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Conti- 
nental, Ohio, since 1950. 

Conrad, M. J., B.S. in Ed/38, Capital Univ.; 
M A/46. Ph D/52, Ohio State Univ.; Re- 
search Associate, Bur. of Educ. Research, 
Ohio State Umv., Columbus, Ohio, since 
1952. 

Cook, Harold H., B.A/30, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; M. A/38, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., St. Mary's, Ohio, since 1945. 

Cook, Howard, M.A/50, Kent State Univ.; 
Exec. Head of Sch., Rootstown, Ohio, 
since 1941. 

Cottrell. Donald P.. B.A/23, Ohio State 
Umv.; M.A. 27, Ph D/29, Columbia Univ.; 
Dean Col ol Educ. Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1946. 

Courier, Claude V.. B.S/11, D.Ed/38, Kala- 
Col: M. A/25, Univ. of Chicago; 
LL.D.52, Miami Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1937. 

Cox. Clifford C., M. S/45, Ind. Univ,; Supt. 
ol Sett., Pandora, Ohio, since 1943. 

Ctabbi. Robert W.. B.S/41, M.A/49. Ohio 
State Umv.; Supt.. Twin Twp. Sch., 
Bourneville, Ohio, since 1951. 

Crewron. Walter Samuel, M.S/37, Untv. of 
Chicago: Supt. of Sch., Hamilton, Ohio, 
since 1948. 
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Cromwell, Howard R-. B.S.’30. Ind- St*?* 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; M-S. 41. Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Glendale, Ohio, 
since 1947- . . 

Crotty, Maurice, B.S/33, Univ. of Cincm- 
nati; M.A.’36, Columbia Univ.: Vir.-m- 
Chief, Pupil Personnel Serv., Pub. Sch., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1948. 

Crouch, Charles B-, A.B.’27, Muskingum 
Col.; M.A.’34, Ohio State Univ. ; Hamil- 
ton Co. Supt. of Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
since 1948. 

Crowell, Gilford W-, B.S.*47, Murray State 
Col.; M.Ed/49, D.Ed.'Sl, Unw. of Mo- 
Ant. Prof, and Asst. Dir., Center for Educ. 
Service, Col. of Educ., Ohio Univ.. Athens, 
Ohio, since 1951. 

Cummins, Paul R., B.S. in Ed/34, Ohio 
Northern Univ.; M.A. in Adm. 44. Ohio 
State Univ.; Fairfield Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Lancaster, Ohio, since 1945. 

Cunningham, Kenneth H., B.F.A/33. Univ. 
of Mo.; Mgr., Archt. Dept., Kimble Ulass 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, since 1945. 

Curry, Robert P., M.A/37, Univ. of Cincin- 
nati; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
since 1948. 

Darling, William Dwight. B.S. in Ed. 25, 
M.A. ’27, Ohio State Univ.; Supvr. ot 
Trans., State Dept, of Educ., Columbus, 
Ohio, since 1952. 

Dam. Harvey T., B.A/25, Ball State Tchrs. 
Col. (Ind.); M.A/31. Univ. of Mich.. 
Admin. Head. Huntington Local ben., 
ChiUicothe, Ohio, since 1948. 

Daugherty, Kermit, A.B.*28, Rio Grande 
Col.; M.A.’37, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. ol 
Sch., Jackson, Ohio, since 1946. 

Davi es , Robert O.. A.B.’30, Marietta Col.; 
M.A/37, Ohio State Univ.; Esec. Head, 
Pub. Sch., Camden, Ohio, since 1946. 

Davis, Charles E., A.B/26, Rio Grande Col.; 
M.A.’35, Wittenberg Col.; Pres.. Rio 
Grande Col., Rio Grande, Ohio. 

Davis. J. H., B.S. ’49, Ohio State Un»v.; 
Asst. Mgr., Ohio Tchrs. and Pupils Read- 
,n S Circle, Columbus, Ohio, since 1951. 
Davis. Tboburn Scott, B.A.’21. Ohio Wes- 
cyan Univ.; M.A/26. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Rocky River. 
Ohio, since 1948. 

Daw, Seward E., M.A/33. Univ. of Chi- 
%Ho-. Ph.D.MO, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
5 upt. of Sch., Wellsvilte, Ohio, since I9«. 
D n2- N„ B. in Ed.’42. M.A.M8, 

°>uo State Univ.; Supt. of Local Sen. 
D «*t., New Waterford, Ohio, since 195Z. 
De Long. Lincoln G.. A.B.*27, W. Va. Wes- 
Col.; M.Ed.’37. Ohio Univ.; Supt. 
ui Exempted Village Sch., Glouster, Ohio. 
»'nee 1952. 

0 C?i'. Merrill L., B.S. in Ed.’lS. Ohio 
M.A.’37, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
1 Sch., Mingo Junction. Ohio, since 1937. 
"ft**. If*ter L.. A.B.*25. Ohio Wesleyan 
^ , a - , 34. Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
' Sch., Marion, Ohio, since 1948. 

1**7* U - E-. M.A.’30. Ohio State Univ.: 
Itjj - * P ‘ 0 ** s - Fremont. Ohio, since 


Dili, 


T*7- Borman E.. B.S. Ed. Ml, Pa. State 
Co1 -. Edinboro; M.A. in ,?d. 47. 
Univ.; Ed.M/53. Univ. of 
Vi • F^-D.MS, Ind. Univ.: Asst. Prof- « 
Ohio Univ, Athens. Ohio. 


Donaldson, Howard W A.B.’ZO. Hiram Col ; 
M.E., Kent State Univ.; Supt. ol Sen., 
Madison, Ohio, since 1949. 

Wis • Supt. of Sch., Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio,' 1951-53. 

Drake, (Mrs.) Sarah, Genl. Mgr., C. A. 

Gregory Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1943. 
Driscoll W. A., A B.’22. Wilmington Col ; 
M A ’28. Ohio State Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch Dayton, Ohio, since 1933. 

Ohio, since 1951. 

_ uMtn C BA '21. Mich. State 

■s r. * r 

TtanBMgBWlfc 

Reading, Ohio, since 1946. 

EtaMC J“J“ H, l» ; gf,'” 

EibEnV'^Haiold H.. B Sc >n Ed ■« ghjo 
S^riKlwi Soir^sA.. C.S.oo/Ohio. 

cnee 1950. Defiance Col.: 

E Uniw ’ol Mich.; Sopc. ol Sch.. 

nTi.® A < Woo,,.,: M.A. 

Ely, Ralph, B. A. 31. Univ . ; Wayne 

b n o. A S of’ Sch.. Wooster. Ohio, since 
l 948 - . ,, « p .33 m A.MO, Univ. 

Erwine Robert h -. d ’Coventry Local 

I'X- Sept "I Srt' iakewood. Ohio, c.occ 

w . o e in Ed-’27. Kansas State 
EssiE. J- B |i,poria; M.A.'M. State 

Tchrs. C°L* M4, Colo. State Col. 

rEdl!°AVt E SuP V of sch.. Youngs. 

town, Ohio, since 19 ^ ^ g 

Evans. Howard R.. Haute; MA.’ZS. Co- 
Tehrs. Col.. Terre Noft hwestern 

lumbia Univ.. P Educ.. Univ. of 

Univ.; Ohio, since 1933 

Akron, Akron O Rio Crinde Col.: 

Evans John W.. A.B. 7 . Univ.: Supt. 

M "^ 3 ’£r'iin Ohio, since 1951- 
of Sch.. Loral . . Ed . 4Si m.A. In 

Fverman. Edwin E.. » Sup ,.. Monroe 

^•sSJVS'kSar-.i. P Oh.o. cine. 

1952- - ,, BE TO. M.A.T9, Ohio 

Eyman. R- State Supt. of 1 «*>• 

r, „ 7 ’s.h°; i.; 0 tittj 04- ^r-rc'u.t; 

Fassett. 0rcf0 -i Local Sch 

ot Toledo; Supvr- , 933 

D»»t- Toledo, u- D .j; Kenyon 

Taweett. N C- g Univ ; Sup*- 

Col.; »l»r« >’”• 

SchJ Columbus. 0-Jo. ^ 
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Feick, Kenneth O., A B. 23, Capital Univ.; 
M.A/4S, Western Reserve Univ ; Local 
Admin, of Sch., Independence, Ohio, since 
1943. 

Fell, Carl L., A.B.'30, M.A/39, Ohio Univ.; 
Local Sch. Exec., Carroll, Ohio, since 
1943. 

Fenn, Sidney M., B. S/16, M.A.’37, Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., Medina, 
Ohio, since 1947. 

Few, Ray G, B Ph/08, Hiram Col.; Prin. of 
Perry Schs., Perry, Ohio, since 1918. 

Finley, Lester M., B.S. in Ed. ’23, Ohio State 
Univ. ; M.A.’30, Columbia Univ. • Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Jefferson, Ohio, since 1938. 

Fintz, John E , B S. in Ed/30, M. A/33, Ohio 
State Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, since 1936. 

Flesher, William R., A.B.’30, Marietta Col.; 
M. A/35, Ph D.’42, Ohio State Univ.; 
Head, Evaluation Div., Bureau of Educ, 
Research, and Prof, of Educ., Ohio State 
Umv., Columbus, Ohio, since 1947. 

Force, Leon S., B.S. in Ed.'46, Kent State 
Univ.; M.Ed.’50, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supt. of Exempted Village Sch., Sebnng, 
Ohio, since 1930. 

Ford, H. L..A.B/19, Ashland Col.; B.Se/20, 
M,A.’27. Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fostoria, Ohio, since 1937. 

Fordyce, Wellington G.. A.B/24. M.A/33, 
Ph.D.'44, Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Euclid, Ohio, since 1952. 

Forshey, William, B.S. 'Ed ’27, Muskingum 
Col.; M,A.’33, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Corning, Ohio, since 1946. 

Fowler, Myron, M. A/37, Ohio State Univ.; 
Sugt. of Sch., New Lexington, Ohio, since 

Fowler, Robert E.. A.B.'28, Muskingum 
Col.; M.A.’37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cadiz, Ohio, since 
1953. 

Fox, H. Clifford. A.B/20, M.A.’22. Findlay 
Cot.; Ph D.’4t, State Univ. of Iowa; Pres, 
of Findlay Col. and Winebrenner Grad. 
Sch. of Divinity, Findlay, Ohio, since 
1947. 

Frazier, William V., Jr.. B.A.’21, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Umv.; LL.B.’24, Umv. of Va.; 
V icepres., Bd. of Educ., Martins Ferrv. 
Ohio, since 1950, 

French, Robert B, A.B/22, M.A.*31, Univ. 
of Mich.; Supt. of Sch., Dayton, Ohio, 
since 1947. 

Uniter, (Lt. Col ) Benton F., Jr., A.B/30, 
Southeastern State Col. (Okla.); M.A.'35. 
Columbia Univ.; Ph.D/51, Yale Umv.j 
Exec. Officer, U. S. Air Force Inst. 0 f 
Tech , Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, since 1931. 

Gabriel, O. J., B.S.’25. Col. of Wooster; 
hI.Ed.33, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch, Struthers, Ohio, since 1944. 

Gaffe*. Arthur R.. B.S. in Ed *29, Ohio State 
Umv.; M.A/36, Univ. of Akron; Supt. of 
Norton Local Sch., Barberton, Ohio, since 
1940. 

Gantz, Ralph M.. A.B.’29. Otterbein Col.; 
M.S. 33, Univ. of Akron; Supt. of Sch., 
Steubenville, Ohio, since 1930. 

Gantz, Theodore A., A.B.’29, Col. of 

Wooster; M. A/48, Ohio State Univ.; 
Morrow Co. Supt. of Sch., Mt. Gilead. 
Ohio, since 1949. 
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Ohio, since 1939. 

Gee, John E., B.A/29, Tusculuio Col.; M.Ed. 
’34, Ed. D/46, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Chmn., 
Dept, of Educ. since 1953, and Prof, of 
Sch. Admin, since 1946, Bowling Green 
State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Geiger, John David, A.B.’22, Biuffton Col.; 
M.A.’29, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 1941-53 (retired). 
Gephart, E. I., B.A/2Z, Ohio Wesleyan 
Umv.; M.A.’35, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of City Sch., Ashtabula. Ohio, since 1930. 
Gibbens, C. A., B.S.’15, Muskingum Col.: 
M.A. ’25, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Lorain Co. Supt. of Sch., Elyria, Ohio, 
since 1935. 

Gibbs, Charles Strauss, B.S. in Ed/33, M.A. 
’41, Ohio Univ.; Supt. of Exempted Vil- 
lage Sch., Pomeroy, Ohio, since 1953. 
Gingery, Stanley L., A.B/20, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; A.M/27. Ohio State Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Columbus, Ohio, since 1941. 
Gisler, Dallas J., B. A/33, Defiance Col.; 
M. S/51, Ind. Univ.; Exec. Head of Sch., 
Holgate, Ohio, since 1948. 

Gottfried, Franklin J., B.S. in Ed/34, 
Bowling Green State Col.; M.A/39, Ph.D. 
’SI, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Elyria, Ohio, since 1933. 

Gower, Albert E., M. A/24, Ohio State 
Umv.; Ross Co. Supt. of Sch., ChllUcothe, 
Ohio, since 1937. 

Graber, Claude, B.S. in Ed/29, Kent State 
Univ.; M.A. in Ed/39, Kent State Univ. 
and Ohio State Univ,; Supt. of Sch., 
Braceville Twp. Sch., Newton Falls, Ohio, 
since 1952. 

♦Graff, Ellis U., A.B/97, A.M/15, Lake 
Forest Col.; Pres., Dept, of Superin- 
tendence, 1919-20; Honorary Life Member, 
American Assn, of Sch. Admin. Address: 
103 Hudson Avenue, Newark, Ohio. 

Gray, Lloyd C.. B.S. in Ed/33, Ohio Univ.; 
M.A/40, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Nelsonville, Ohio, since 1950. 

Gray, Robert A., B.S. in Ed ’51, Youngs- 
town Col.; Exec. Head of Sch., Warren, 
Ohio, since 1952. 

Greene, Maxson F., B.A/31, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; M. A/42, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Granville, Ohio, since 
1952. 

Gregg, Wilbur I., B.S/26, Muskingum Col.; 
M.A/40, Ohio State Univ,; Supt. of Sch., 
St. Clairsville, Ohio, since 1943. 

Gunnett, Paul G.. B.A/29, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A. in Sch. Adm. *35, Ohio State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Barberton, Ohio, 
since 1948. 

Guthrie, J. Maurl ce> B.S/28, Ohio Univ.; 
Exec.Head.Waterloo Local Sch., New 
Marshfield, Ohio, since 1946. 

Hadfield. Albert E., A.B/24, Hiram Col.; 
A.M/32. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ,; 
tmee 193?^ Sth " MapU H **S h ts. Ohio, 

H ?- d Ji e . Id M R »- ,^ ay J? ond >„ A B/30, Otterbein 
Col.; M.A. 49. Kent State Univ.; Supt.. 
Townsend-Wakeman Local Sch Wake- 
man, Ohio, since 1947. ’’ 

Hilchln. John B.S .’27. P*. State Tchrs. Col . 
Edinboro; M.Ed/39,. Pa. State Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Yellow Springs, Ohio, since 1948. 
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Hales, James H., B.S. in Ed/34, Ohio Umv 
M.A. in Adm.’45, Western Reserve Univ., 
Supt., South Amherst Local Sch., Am- 
herst, Ohio, since 1951. 

Hall, Raymond Elmo, B.A.’34, Defiance 
Col.; M. A/43, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., New Boston, Ohio, since 1951. 

Hall, Robert H„ B.S.’21, M.A/33, Ohio State 
Univ.; Exec. Head of Sch., Navarre, Ohio, 
since 1935. 

Hallauer, William E., B.S/22, Univ. of 
111.; Asst. Supt., in charge of Bus. Admin., 
Pub. Sch., Toledo, Ohio, since 1950. 
Hammack, W. M., B.S. in Ed/39, Kent State 
Univ.; M.Ed/50, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Exec. Head, Vienna Twp. Sch., Vienna, 
Ohio, since 1952. 

Hammack, William Eberly, B.A.’31, \Vest- 
ern Ky. State Tchrs. Col., Bowling Green; 
M.A. '32, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt., Coleram 
Twp. Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1949. 
Hammond, Carl D., B.S/36, Hanover Col.; 
M.A. in Ed. ’50, Ohio State Univ.; Supt., 
Kokosing Valley Sch. Dist., Howard, 
Ohio, since 1953. 

Hammond, Granville S., A.B/40, Otterbein 
Col.; M. A/46, Ohio State Univ.; Dir. oi 
lustr.. City Sch., Warren, Ohio. 

Hanely, Merlin C., B.S.’39, M.A/51, Umv. 
of Toledo; Supt. of Waterville, White- 
house, and Monclova Schs., Waterville, 
Ohio, since 1952. 

Harkness, Charles S., A.B/15, Otterbein 
Col.; M.A/26, Ohio State Umv.; Wood 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Bowling Green, Ohio, 
*ince 1934. 

Harris, Lewis E., Ed.D/52, N. Y. Univ.; 
Assoc. Dir., Sch.-Community Develop- 
raent Study (CPEA), Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1951. 

Hattie. Walter L., B.S.'JS. M.A.'41. Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of Exempted Village 
Sch., Wellington, Ohio, since 1951. 

Harrv, David P. t Jr.. A.B/16, Swarthroore 
Col.; A.M.'22, Ph.D.’28, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Graduate 
Sch., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 
Ohio, since 1937. 

Harshraan, Floyd E., A.B/14, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.’26, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ph.D.’31, New York Umv., 
*,'<?*• of Educ.. Otterbein Col., Wester- 
’ ,u «* Ohio, since 1952. 

Hjmy.Albort B.. A.B/16. Bates Col.; A.M. 
W. Tchrs. Cof.. Columbia Umv.; Asst. 
f u Pt. of Sch., Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
»>nce 1948. 

Hetton, Otis C., B.A/10, M.A/27, Ohio 
1842 5 Supt ' of Sch *» Akron, Ohio, 

W. H.. A.B.’29. Muski“6.--- 
S?i ,; £V A /41. Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Rittman, Ohio, 

0*car T.. A.B/14, A.M/17, Witten- 
Col.: Clark Co. Supt. of Sch.. Spring- 
, d » Ohio, since 1922. 


State 

since 


laaenstein, W. H.. A.B/29. Muskingum 

S?i ,; £V A /41. Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Rittman, Ohio, since 1945. 

Oacar T.. A.B/14. A.M/17. Witten 
1*1? Col-.: Clark Co. Supt. of Sch.. Spring 
d, 0h, °. since 1922. 

&.*,*’. P ?. ul C - B.S. in Ed/46. Wilmington 
SjiV M.A. fn Adm/48. Miami Um» ; . 
® f Sch., Sharonvllle. Ohio, since 

“SJffLW. E-. B. S/19, M.A/38. Ohio 
is 1 *’* Uni* - Supt. of Co. Sch.. New Lex- 
gtoa, Ohio, since 1928. 

■ir fr'h o.. B.S/I3. Hedding Col.; M.S. 
U.u Up lT* of 111 -: Ph. D/24, Ohio State 
c£inL* w Pl «!. of Educ., Ohio State Univ.. 
5 ~ b «*. Ohio, atnce 1923. 


Heer, Amos L., A.B. and B .Pd/1 4, Tri- 
State Col.; A. M/21, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Umv.; Ph.D/26, Ohio State Umv.; Dir. 
of Tchr. Tr., Kent State Umv., Kent, 
Ohio, since 1927. 

Heinold, Fred W„ M.D.'24, Univ. of Ctacta- 
nati; Pres., Bd. of Educ., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
since 1940. . 

Heischman, Walter B., B. S/32, Capital 
Univ.; M.A/40, Ohio State Umv., Supt. 
of Sch., Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio, 
since 1951. . 

Helwick. Maurice R., A.B/30, Mount Union 
Col.; M. A/37, Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch., Strasburg, Ohio, since 1950. 

Henrv David W., B.A/I1, Kansas State 
TrSs. Col.. Emporia: M.A.' 16 Cotambt. 
Univ.; Diploma 37, London Univ., Eng 
land; DeaS, Col. of Educ., Umv. of To- 
ledo, Toledo, Ohio, since 1914. 

Beryl D., B.S/39, M.A. 40. Ohio 
State Uni?.: Supt.. of Exempted Village 
Sch., Versailles. Ohio, since 1952. 

Hentze, Louis J., Superior Coach Corp., 
Lima, Ohio. 

tt T Wendell B.S/29. Muskingum 

H rjr'M J Ed'«? Univ- of PiltsbntEh: Snpt. 
0 °' Exempted yillaE 6 Seh.. Cateollton. 
Ohio, since 1947. _ , . 

Sch: Bedford Ohio, emce 1550. 
Hibscbman, Balph Seh. lor 

H '.|r^it Et «e* V4e teed .< bob., 
Oli Fort, Ob'"" * m " J M |; Ed.*25. Ohio 
^A ! k citamb'u Univ.; Snpt. of 

SS’"oiiifcS. ohi °- ,ln " ”?■ . „ , 

Hill. U h oiv. : °sVpt. of 

CHveland Heithts. Ohio, emee IMI. 

H >»"«' Htf'’ of^ Pob. 1 ' PnVt?.. 5 ' 1 cltumbn. - , 

£&&***** 

Wilmtnt on. O6i0 \ 2S wlimlntton J.l.l 
Holt. E. Univ.: Supt. of Scb., 

siring”- ° n hI s °; o hio s . v . 

ir v"'"; sipt'.'o’i'leh.. Wede.Ieb.o-. Ohio, 
since *1952. M .A/36. OMo 

w ~ u “- 0h ”• 
.Ince IStf- „ A.hlend CnU 

millen Co.. 

Obie. Uelv. 

w, ‘ 

Ohio, since 1 *”• ^ 
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Inzham, Clyde A., A. B.’28, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Col-; M.A/41, Ohio State Univ.; Lo- 
cal Supt. of Sch., Geneva, Ohio, since 
1947. 

Jacobs, Zola D., A B.'12, Otterbein Col.; 
M.A/22, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Findlay, Ohio, since 19S2. 

Jameson, Sanford F., A B.’23, Ohio North- 
ern Univ.; M.A/3S, Columbia Univ.; 
First Asst. Supt. of Sch , Akron, Ohio, 
since 1950. 

Jarvis, Emerson D., A.B.’24, Franklin Col.; 
A.M.’30, Ind. Univ.; Ph.D.’48, Ohio State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Bexley, Columbus, 
Ohio, since 1948. 

Jeffers, Glenn B, B.A.’26, Muskingum Col.; 
M.A.’31, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. oi Pub. 
Sch , Troy, Ohio, since 1946. 

‘Jeffrey, F. J,, B Sc ’00, Ohio State Univ. 
Address. 161 Fourteenth Ave , Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Tchri. Col., Columbia Univ., Elem. Sch. 
Pnn., Youngstown, Ohio, since 1942. 
Johnson, C. Montelle, B A ’52, Defiance Col , 
M.A. ’48, Kent State Univ ; Supt. of Sch., 
Canfield, Ohio, since 1949. 

Johnson, Charles W., B.S. in Ed.*18, Univ. 
Of Cincinnati; M.A ’29, Ohio State Univ., 
Ed.D.’38, Univ. of Cincinnati, Assoc. 
Prof, of Educ. and Chinn., Dept, of Admin, 
and Supvn., Univ. oi Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, since 1948. 

Johnson, Samuel R., A B *30, B.S. in Ed.'32. 
Willenberg Col.; M.A '46, Ohio State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Millersburg, Ohio, 
Since 1952. 

Jones. Arthur VJ., BS'VJ. M.A.'JS. Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch , Tiffin, Ohio. 
Jones, Gilbert H., A.B ’10, B.S/15, Wilber, 
force Univ.; Ph.B.’15, A.M.'20, Dickin- 
son Col.; Ph D.’20, Jena Univ., Germany; 


Jones, Howard W.. A.B '20, Hiram Col.; 
A.M.30, Western Reserve Univ.; Ped.D. 
"43, Westminster Col.; Pres., Youngstown 
Col., Youngstown, Ohio, since 1931. 

Jones, William H.. A.B.’25, Rio Grande 
Col.; M.A/49, Western Reserve Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch. Avon, Ohio, since 1352. 
Jordik, A. J.. A.B '30. Otterbein Col.; M.A. 
'40, Western Reserve Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Middlefield, Ohio, since 1941. 

Joseph, Elmer J., A.B-’27. Manchester Col.; 
M.A. ’38, Ohio State Univ.; Supt., Han- 
cock Co. Pub. Sch , Findlay, Ohio, since 
1948 

Kauber. Albert J., B.A.’29, Capital Univ.; 
M.A.’40, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Local 
Sch , Johnstown, Ohio, unee 1952. 
Kennedy. Harold William, B.S/27, M.A/32, 
Ph.D.40, Ohio State Univ.; Head. Dept, 
of Educ., Rio Grande Cot., Rio Grande, 
Ohio, since 1953 

Kerr. E. S, B.S. Id Ed.'16, Ohio State 
tlnlv.; Supt. of Scb-» Salem, Ohio, aluce 
1931. 


King. J. Irvine, A.B. '33 Univ. of Dubuque; 
M.A. '40, Ohio State Univ.; Supt, of Sch, 
Avon Lake, Ohio, since 1936. 


Kinney. Dale B., B.S. in Ed.’34, Bowling 
Green State Univ.; M.A.'48, Ohio State 
Univ.; Supt., Richland Co. Sch., Mans- 
field, Ohio, since 1950. 

Kirkpatrick, James R., B.S in Ed.’42, Capi- 
tal Univ.; M.A, ’51, Ohio State Univ.; 
Supt. of Hartford Local Sch., Croton, 
Ohio, since 1951. 

Kiser, Carl C., B.S.’23. Mount Union Col.; 
M.A/33, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Champion Twp. Sch., Warren, Ohio, since 
1936. 

Kizer, Elmer Winfield, B.S.’II, Hiram Col.; 
A.M.’30, Univ. of Cincinnati; Pnn., 
Hughes H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1945. 
Klay, Roy W., B.S. in Ed.'37, Ohio Univ.; 
M.A/47, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Shreve, Ohio, since 1949. 

Klohr, Paul R., A.B.’40, DePauw Univ.; 
Ph.D.’48, Ohio State Univ.; Dir. of Univ. 
Sch. and Proi. of Educ., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1952. 

Klopfer, V. L , B.S.Ed.MO, Wittenberg Col.; 
M.A.’48, Ohio State Umv.; Supt., Bethel 
Local Sch., Tipp City, Ohio, since 1950. 
Knapp, Thomas C„ B.S.’27, M.A.’31, Ohio 
State Univ.; Stark Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Canton, Ohio, since 1940. 

Knight, John Lowden, A.B. ’39, Drew Univ.; 
A.M ’41. S.T.B/4Z, Boston Un.iv.; M.A.’43, 
Vanderbilt Univ.; D.D.’47. Kansas Wes- 
leyan Umv.; LL.D.M9, Willamette Univ.; 
Pres., Bald win- Wallace Col., Berea, Ohio, 
since 1949. 

Knight, N. Taylor, A.B/26, King Col.; M,S. 
in Ed.’37, Univ. of Tenn.; Instr. and Asst. 
Coordinator of Student Field Experience, 
Col. of Educ., Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, since 1952. 

Knight, William H., B.S.’25, Kent State 
Umv.; M.A.’SO, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Canal Fulton, Ohio, since 1947. 
Koeppe, John F , B.S. in Ed.’2l, Kent State 
Umv.; M.A. '32, Western Reserve Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Berea, Ohio, since 1935. 
Koeppe, Paul D., A.B.'27, Defiance Col.; 
M.A. ’36. Columbia Univ.; Local Exec. 
Pnn. of Sch., Andover, Ohio, since 1930. 
Korb, O. J., B.S/18, Kent State Univ.; 
M.A. '27, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; 
Ph.D.’38, Western Reserve Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch,, East Cleveland, Ohio, since 1939. 
Kurtz Wm. E„ B.A/33. Col. of Wooster; 
M.Ed.’52, Kent State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Brewster, Ohio, since 1952. 

‘Lake, Charles H., B A.*09, M.A.’IO. LL.D. 
'34, Ohio State Univ.; LL.D. ‘44, Western 
Reserve Umv.; Pres., American Assn, of 
»■ " . Admin., 1945-46; Honorary Life 
Member, American Assn, of Sch. Admin. 
Address: 3238 Chadborne Rd., Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

La Muth Henry B.S.*38. Ed.M/41. Univ. 
‘“‘burgh; Supt. of Twp. Sch , Paines- 
vi lie, Ohio. 

Lanham, Ralph s„ A.B ,*26, Bridgewater 
C ,°'-V 0hio State Univ.; Supt. 

1945* lr ° tr ^ e b-, Ashtabula, Ohio, since 

W. Ed^rd B.S. ’2 2. Denison Univ.; 
M.A.33, Ohio State Univ.; Tuscarawas 
alnee 1 P 93S° f S ‘ h " New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

? A .‘2 4. Col. of Wooster; 
M.A. 37, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fredericksburg, Ohio, since 1939. 
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Lemasters, Austin O.. B.S/24, Ohio State 
Univ.; M.E/41, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Supt. of Howland Sch., Warren, Ohio, 
since 1945. 

Lemmon, D. C., B.A/28, Muskingum Col.; 
M.A,'40, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of City 
Sch., Dover, Ohio, since 1947. 

Lenhart, 0. W., B.S.’15, Wooster Col.; 

M .A/36, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Lowellville, Ohio, since 1933. 

Lenkaitis. Lewis A., B.S/40, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Col.; M.A/48, Western Reserve 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Strongsville, Ohio, 
since 1952. 

Levenson, William B., B.S/27, Ohio State 
Univ.; M.A.'32, Ph.D/37, Western Re- 
serve Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, since 1947. 

’Lewis, E. E.. A.B.’07, M.A/09, Stanford 
Univ.; Ph.D.'20, Columbia Univ.; Prof, 
of Educ., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 
Ohio, since 1926. 

Litrenberg, E. F., A.B/2S, B.S/27, Marion 
Col.; A.M.'36, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. ot 
Columbia Twp. Sch., Columbia Station, 
Ohio, since 1946. 

Locke, John F.. B.S/31, Univ. of Cincin- 
nati; Dir., Dept, of Community Relations, 
Pub. Sch., Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1938. 

Long, Howard H.. B.S/15, Howard Univ.; 
M.A/16, Clark Umv.; D.Ed/33. Harvard 
Univ.; Dean, Central State Col., Wilber- 
lorce, Ohio, since 1948. 

Loos, Leonard E„ A.B/22, Wittenberg Col.; 
M.A.-26, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; 
Ph.D/40, New York Univ.; Prm., Shore 
Sch., Euclid, Ohio, since 1937. 

Love, Wendell K., B.S. in Ed/34, Ohio 
Univ.; M.Ed/52, Ohio State Univ., Supt., 
Washington Local Sch., Dublin, Ohio, 
since 1951. 

Lower, Kenneth E., B.A/29, Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Col.; M.A/40. Western Reserve Univ.; 
Supt., Exempted Village Schs., North 
Olmstead, Ohio, since 1947. 

, cas . Homer C., A.B/20, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; Ginn and Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lucas Robert E., B.S. in Ed/37. Wilming- 
*on Col.; M. A/46, Ohio State Univ.; Elem. 
Supvr., State Dept, of Educ.. Columbus, 
uhio, since 1951. 

McBride, James H„ B.S/35, Muskingum 
Co’.; M.A.’40, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of 
Uity Sch., Norwalk, Ohio, since 1949. 
M £® dd *. J am « L.. Ph. M/36, Univ. of W»s-: 
ISP*- of Columbiana Co. Sch.. Lisbon, 
unio, since 1950 

"'Carrol], Emmet F.. A.B/25. Otterbein 
MWo, Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
V f, Denn * s °n. Ohio, since 1937. 

■„ r l ' nt0 'k, Douglas, M. A/47, Western Ke- 
- Univ.; Local Supt. of Sch.. K»rt- 
l *nd H. S., Willoughby, Ohio, since 1949. 

Glenn L., Ph.D/42. Ohio State 
Admin. Vicepres., Muskingum Col.. 
Concord, Ohio, since 1953. 

Sfe*. ? ato,d C.. B.S. in Ed/26. Ohio 
m 'o’;; M-A/34, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
vr Worthington, Ohio, since 1938. 

Co? na , i 5 k \ R - L.. B.S/28. Ball State Tchrs 
Snot WV M. A/32, Columbia Umv.. 
U ‘ Sch., Huron, Ohio, since 1939. 

M A , ’-«*^ nond F - A.B/34. Xavier Univ.; 
"n»tL S, r? E -' 36 - Ed. D/39, Univ. of C»n- 
* Chmn., Dept, of Educ. and Dir., 
Ohm.- D,v - Xavier Umv.. Cincinnati, 
since 1946. 


McDermott. Harold C.. M-A/S*. Univ. of 
Cincinnati; Supt. of Sch., Sidney, Ohio, 
since 1951. 

McDonald, Ralph W„ Hand,,, Col.1 

A M ’27 Ph.D/33, Duke Umv.„ -Fres., 

Bowling Green St... Umv, Bowl.ng 
Green, Ohio, since 1951. 

Ph D/43, Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Orrville, Ohio, since 1936. 

M Wo«tlr; M°A/30 P Umv E ?f Akron: ;° Supt. 
of Sch., Hudson, Ohio, since 1951. 

war, Co- Sth.. Delawar. &»■■■»“ ,3,; 

L "“ 

Sch., Louisville, Ohio, since laso 
Sch ' McDonald, Ohio, since 1952 

““hen/ohlo. ,rnc. »«. 

" Ohio State 
M U K n'. b /”'P»«™ c“"Snp«. -I Sch, Ottawa. 

Ohto, aine. 1SS0. M A. ‘32, Ohio 

M Sm” Swttfol Sih.. Londonv.il, 
Ohio, since 1929 * a S in Ed-’, 6. Voungs- 

0! "°’ 

McPh«,oo. Wdliatn N., B S W 

r/pvg s, ¥™- Br « s . e, “’ 0 sch - 

coth,. Ohio, » B Marietta Col.: 

MacKey, L " o! Wyo.; Supt. of Sch.. 

Sandusky, Oh-, since 1953. 

ern ““V.lm fahle. >i»“ 19i2 ’ 

of Sch., Solon, un • . Q Nort hem 

Malone, E- g^d ^42,' Univ.’of Akrcm; Exec- 
Head,' Twp Sch!. Copley, Ohio, smee 
1939.’ ‘ * 


1939. aB/ 45, Shepherd State 

Manning. Fred H.^ • Va y iv . . 

Col.; M.A.49 W g columbus, Ohio. 

Manon-Frankfm 

since 1953. B s in Ed/32. M*A 

Martin. Herman ; Supt. 

•41, Ohio State “ Ohio, since 1940. 
Twp- Sch, Cr P ’ 0 e nison Univ.: 

S'ls" »» 

Exempted , g46 

Falls. Ohio, sm State Vni£l 

-g « 
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Mayer, Lewis F., B.A/20. Col. of Wooster; 
M.A/30, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Fair- 
view Park Sch., Cleveland, Ohio, since 
1921. 

Metzger, D. B.. B. A/24, Heidelberg CoL; 
M.A/28, Ohio State Umv., Supt. of Sch., 
Toronto, Ohio, since 1944. 

Michel, Gerald H., A.B/23, Ohio Wesleyan 
Umv.; M.A.’31, Columbia Umv., Supt. 
of Sch . Wickliffe, Ohio, since 194S. 
Mikesell, Ralph H , A B.’30. Ohio North- 
ern Umv.; M.A/34, Ohio State Univ.; 
Supt., Exempted Village Schs., Eaton, 
Ohio, since 194S. 

Mitler, Donald F., B.S in Ed.’36, Ohio 
Umv.; Ed.M/40, Umv. of Pittsburgh; 
Asst. Supt. in chg. of Bus. Affairs, Shady- 
side, Ohio, since 1952. 

Miller, Edgar F-, B S '25, Denison Univ.; 
M.A/33, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of York 
Twp. Sch., Clyde, Ohio, since 1948. 
Miller, I. J., BS/35, Baldwin- Wallace Col.; 
M.S/42, Western Reserve Umv., Supt. of 
City Sch., Bucyrus, Ohio, since 1930. 
Miller, I. William. B.S. in Ed/33, M A. '33, 


Miller, M. Hughes, A.B '29, Muhlenberg 
Col.; M A.’32, Univ. of Pa ; Mgr., Wes- 
leyan Univ. Press, Inc., 400 South Front 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Miller. Marvin H. f B S.’30, Ohio Univ.; 
A.M,'37, Ohio State Univ.; Supt., Big 
Walnut Sch., Sunbury, Ohio, since 1950. 
Miller, Paul A.. B.S. in Ed/36, Wilming- 
ton Col.; M. A/41, Miami Univ.; Ph.D/51, 
Ohm State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Watitn, 
Ohio, since 1951. 

Miller, Theron O . B.S '32. M A/48, Bowling 
Green State Univ ; Exec. Head, Fla. Lo- 
cal Sch., Napoleon, Ohio, since 1940. 
Miller, W. W., A B/22, Goshen Col.; M.A. 
’28, PhD/39, Ohio State Univ.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch , Columbus, Ohio, since 1936. 
Miller, Wade E.. A.B.’ll, Heidelberg Col.; 
M.A/16, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Pub. 
Initr., Middletown, Ohio, 1944-53 (re- 
tired). Addreis: 3214 Grand Ave., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

Miller, William Lawrence, A.B/16, Mus- 
kingum Col.; M.A/33, Umv. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Sch., Mansfield, Ohio, 
since 1934. 

Mill*. DeWitt T.. M. A/17, Ohio State 
Univ,; Co. Supt. of Sch., Marion, Ohio, 
since 1931. 

Milner, Alfred W., M S/42, Ohio Univ.; 
Tchr., Hamilton Co. Schs., Newtown, 
Ohio, since 1933 

Moffett. V. B , A.B/29. Wittenberg Col.; 
M. A/38, Ohio State Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch, Ashland, Ohio, since 1939. 

Moore, Benjamin Arthur. B.Se. fn Ed/19, 
Ohio Northern Univ.; M.A/33. Ohio State 
Umv.; Asst. Dir., Ohio Scholarship Tests, 
State Dept, of Educ., Columbus, Ohio, 
since 1938. 

Morgan, Thomas O., M A. In Ed/42, Kent 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Tallmadge, 
Ohio, since 1949. 

•Morris. M. Ray, B.S. In Ed/27, Muskin- 
gum Col.: B.S. in Bus. Admin/28, Bliss 
Cot.; M A/39, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch. Westerville, Ohio, since 1943. 
Morrison, J. H., A.B/26. Ohio Univ.; M A. 
'40, Wittenberg Col.; Supt. of Northridge 
Sch., Dayton, Ohio, since 1929. 
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Morton. M. B., A.B/29, Wittenberg Col.; 
M.A/33, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Vandalia, Ohio, since 1935. 

Munaenmayer, L. H., Ph.D/31, Ohio State 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ. and Dir, °f Ap- 
pointments, Kent State Untv., Kent, Ohio, 
since 1931. 

Murray, A.B/27, Biuffton Col.; M.A/35, 
Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Exempted Vil- 
lage Sch., Biuffton, Ohio, since 1949. 
Musgrave, Oscar L„ B.A/34, Findlay Col.*, 
M. A/46, Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Lebanon, Ohio, since 1951. 

Musselman, D. L., A.B/26, Biuffton Col.; 
M. A/39, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Geneva, Ohio, since 1952. 

Naragon, Lloyd E., B.S/31, Heidelberg Col.; 
M. A/39, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Buck- 
eye Local Sch., Medina, Ohio, since 1936. 
Nash. Robert L., B.A/32, Muskingum Col.; 
M. A/38, Ohio State Umv.; Prm. of Mc- 
Gufiey Sch., Columbus, Ohio, since 1952. 
Neal, Frank, A.B/30. M.S/40, Ind. Univ.; 
Supt- of Fowler Sch., Nutwood, Ohio, 
since 1928. 

Neal, Richard W.. B.S. in Ed/37, M.A. in 
Ed '46, Kent State Univ.; Local Supt. of 
Sch., Rock Creek, Ohio, since 1943. 
Nelson, David C., B.S. in Ed/34, M.Ed/Sl, 
Kent State Umv. • Exec. Head of Seh., 
Suffield, Ohio, since 1943. 

Nelson, L. Warren, Ed.D/52, Tchrs. CoL. 
Columbia Umv.; Prof, of Educ., Mtaml 
Umv., Oxford, Ohio, since 1952. 

Nichols, Harold L., A.B/39, Mt. Union CoL; 
M. A/47, Ph.D/52. Ohio State Umv.; 

Asst. Supt. of Sch., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
since 1952. 

Nisonger. I. J., B.S. in Ed/27. M.A/36, Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt., Boardman Local Schs., 
Youngstown, Ohio, since 1945. 

Nolley, Gilbert, B.S/32, M.S/33, Akron 
Umv.; Exec. Head. East Franklin Pub. 
Sch., Akron, Ohio, since 1937. 

Nyatrom, Wendell C., A.B/14, Bethany CoL; 
M.A/34, Ph.D/37, Univ. of Kansas; Dean 
and Prof, of Educ., Wittenberg CoL, 


Springfield, Ohio, since 1937. 

Oldfather Robert B„ A.B/25, Heidelberg 
Col.; M.A/37, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
City Sch., Pamesville, Ohio, since 1948, 
Oman, Durllng W., A.B/27, Findlay CoL; 
M.A. 34, Univ. of Mich.; Wyandot Co. 
1948 ' ^ C ^'' Upper Sandusky, Ohio, since 

Ott, Orson E., A.B/3S, B S. in Ed/36, M.A. 
51, Kent State Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Gar- 
tettsville, Ohio, since 1946. 
p *intef. William I., A.B/25. Oakland City 
CoL; M. A/29, Ph. D/33, Ind. Univ.; Assoc. 
Erof. of Educ.. Univ. of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio, since 1945. 

Patterson c. M., A.B/30, James Millikin 
Univ.: M.A/34, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch.. Bay Village, Ohio, alnce 1950. 
P V‘ 0 V Lee J*" B s ’20. Univ. of III.; M.S. 
51, Kent State Umv.; Supt,, Northfield- 
. V 0 ,'* 1 Sch * Dist.. Sagamore 
Hills, Northfield, Ohio, since 1951. 

Bu*. Admta/49, 
§ S- J n E a- 49, Kent State Univ.; Supt., 
Beach City-Wilmot Pub. Sch., Beach City, 
Ohio, since 1952. 
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Porter, William O., B.S. in Ed.’35, M.S. 

’39, Ohio Univ.; Morgan Co. Supt. of 
Sch- McConnelsville, Ohio, since 1948. 
Powers, Fred R.. A.B.’13, Oberlin Col.; 
A.M.'20, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Amherst, Ohio, since 1918. 
Prass, J. E„ B.S. in Ed.’30. Ohio State Univ.; 
Asst. Supt. in chg. of Curriculum, Van 
Buren Twp. Sch., Dayton, Ohio, since 
1952. 

Pugh, Roy M., B.S.’20, Ohio Northern Univ.; 
M.A/33, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Bath- 
Richfield Sch., Akron, Ohio, since 1950. 
Purdy, Woodrow W., A.B.’35, Otterbein 
Cal.; M,A.'40, Miami Univ. (Ohio): Supt. 
of City Sch., Urbana, Ohio, since 1950. 
Quick, Thomas J., B.S. in Ed.’33, M.Ed.’41, 
Ohio Univ.; Exec. Head of Utica-Wash. 
Local Sch„ Utica, Ohio, since 1951. 
Ramseyer, John A., A.B.'29, Bluffton Col.; 
M.A.'34, Ph.D.’48. Ohio State Univ.; Prof, 
and Dir., Sch. -Community Development 
Study, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio, 
since 1951. 

Rasmus, Carl J., A.B/28, Defiance Col.; 
M.A.’33, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Celina, Ohio, since 1942. 

Rasor, Floyd, A.B/26, Otterbein Col.; Asst. 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Dayton, Ohio, since 
1934. 

Rausch, Calvin P., B.S. in Ed.’26. . Kent 
State Univ.; M.S. in Ed.’40, Univ. of 
Akron; Portage Co. Supt. of Sen., 
Ravenna, Ohio, since 1934. 

Raver. Virgil L., B.S/29, Otterbein Col.; 
M.A. 37, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Ashland, Ohio, since 1953. 

Rearick, Cecil A., B.S/47, M.A.’SO, Kent 
State Univ.; Local Supt. of Sch., Twins- 
burg, Ohio, since 1950. 

Redd, Bryan, B.S.’25, M.S.'26, M.A. in Sch. 
Adra.’37, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Somerset, Ohio, since 1951. 

Re .^er, Ward G.. A.B/14, Ind. Univ.; A.M. 
19. Ph.D.’21, Univ. of Chicago; Prof. pi 
.due., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio, 
»mce 1922. 

Reinbolt. F. N., B.S. in Ed.’23, Ohio State 
Uaiv.; M.Ed.’38, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
«»upt, of Sch., Bellaire, Ohio, since 1949. 

M a* , Ayden A - B.S. ’18, Kenyon Col.; 

Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Pub. 
^h.. Crestline, Ohio, since 1945. 

,C?*le, Laurence K., A.B/19, Otterbein 
AM -’24. Columbia Univ.; Asst, 
“upt. of Sch., Columbus, Ohio, since 1936. 

R. c., B.S/30, Muskingum Col.; 
Rr* * 2, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 

*1**0948 Vill * ge Sch - Hubbard ‘ ° hl ' 
?'* r ence L.. B.C.E.’32. M.A. '37, Ohio 
ClIL.i Un i v ' 5 Su P‘- of Brooklyn City Sch- 
Rl/ ^* nd * 0hio - * !nce 1946. 

M', 1 ?- R- B.S.'iS, Ohio Northern Unjv.; 
Sum 28 / Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.. 
Ri P i’ ® cb - Mentor, Ohio, since 1924. 
B'i'vF'M't F- A.B.'28, Otterbein Col.; 
Uaiv S ‘l°i' Williams Col.: 

L*\Z' ot Chicago; Supt. of Sch- New 
0hio - * ln « 19*4. 

C t „ , ! t *c ,0hn B.S. *38, M.A. '39, Bowling 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. Perrys- 
Ohio> ,incc *948. 

v“i f ..H*rry E- A.B.'20, Mt. Union Col.; 
tf, «?*■ Univ. of Aktcn; Ph.D.'40. We*t- 
Cltv? Univ.: Asst. Supt. of Sch- 
Ohio, .inee 1942. 


♦Roberts, Edward D- B.A’99, M.A/07, 
Univ. of Cincinnati; M.A. 08, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; LL.D. 32, Col. of 
Wooster. Address; 3533 Burch Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 8, Ohio. 

Roeder, Donald B., A.B.'27, . Manchester 
Col.; M.A. '34, Ohio State Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch., Newcomerstown, Ohio, since 1942. 
Rogge, H. W- M.A/39 Ohio State Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Bryan, Ohio, since 1946. 
Rohleder W. C- A.B.’20, M.AJ23, Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Grandview 
Heights, Columbus, Ohio, since 1927. 
Roudebush, Georue E.. B.S. in Ed.'IS. Ohio 
State Univ.; M.A. 23, Tchrs. Col- Colum- 
bia Univ.; D.Ed.’40, Ohio Wesleyan 
ilniv • SuDt of Sch., Columbus, Ohio, 
"s3M3 (retired). Addr.se : 182 W. Royal 
Forest Blvd- Columbus 2, Ohio. 

Sch Cortland, Ohio, since 1945. 

Since 135 E A.'23. Ohio Wesleyan 

Ohio State Univ.: Sopt. 
S Sit, Fremont, Ohio. Since 1353. 

_ . r BA ’16 Univ. of Dayton; 

cinnati, Ohio, since 1932. 

,, ,4 Tt <: '21 M.S. ’22, Ohio North- 

A - 

Sfe). s &2s , ‘ 

Sanders. ’’'[‘un'Iy'^'ii.l^in Ed.ud, Wilm- 

ir ^ A 

Ohio. sine. 1353. ^ 

since 1949. Baldwln-W*lt«* 

Schafer. KjVJJt/S 

s ‘un*i”: “■S'i’s.Jl'ci" ’SSTiSSa 
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Schinnerer, Mark C., A.B.’20, Ind. State 
Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute; A.M/23. Tchrs. 
Col, Columbia Unit., Ph.D '<3. Western 
Reserve Univ , Supt. of Scb.. Cleveland, 
Ohio, since 1947 

Schlott, Ralph C . BA ’43. Mount Union 
Col ; M A .’49, Kent State Univ.: Exec. 
Head of Sch , Atwater, Ohio, since 1951. 
Schofield, F. R, BA '19, Western Reserve 
Univ . M A. '26. Ohio State Univ.; Geauga 
Co Supt of Sch., Chardon, Ohio, since 
1927 

*Schweisberger. Harold C., B.S.*28, Wooster 
Col ; M.A/49, Columbia Univ. ; Local 

Supt., Richfield Sch , West Richfield, 
Ohio, since 1930. Address: Bor 242, North 
Canton, Ohio. 

Seaborn, Joseph, Jr., B.S.’29, Ohio Northern 
Umv . M.Ed.’3S. Univ. of Pittsburgh: 
Supt., Weathersfield Twp. Sch., Mineral 
Ridge, Ohio, since 1940. 

Sebold, Harold, A.B '30, Capital Univ.; M.A. 
'36, Ohio State Umv ; Licking Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Newark, Ohio, since 1950. 

Shade, Walter E., B S.T6, M.A/34. Ohio 
State Univ., Supt. of Sch., West Carroll' 
ton, Ohio, since 1931. 

Shank, M. E.. A.B.‘34, Findlay CoL: M.A. 
42, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Gallon, Ohio, since 1948. 

Shanks. Carl H . A B.’27, CedarviUe Col.; 
M.A. 38, Miami Univ.; Co. Supt of Sch., 
Wilmington, Ohio, since 1932. 

Shaw, E. G., Supt. of Beaver Creek Sch., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Shaw, Roger M., B S/36, M.S ’33, Univ of 
JJL; Ph.D.’42. Ind. Umv : Prof, of Educ., 
Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio, since 1949. 
Shepherd. Donald W.. A.B/34, Ohio Univ.; 
M A. 38, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch. 
&arnesville, Ohio, since 1949. 


Shipman, William A.. B.S. in Ed.’36, M.Ed 
’39. Kent State Univ.; Local Supt of 
1946 ValIey Schs • Ohio, since 

Shreve, John W. M A.*40. W. Va. Univ.- 
Dir. of Research. Pub. Sch., Cincinnati 
Ohio, Since 1952. 


Shuman, William L.. A B.’21, M.A/29, Ohio 
State Umv.: Supt of Sch., Cuyahoga Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, since 1943 

Shutter, L. D , A B.’23. Ohio Wesleyan 
Umv., M.A.’41. Ohio State Umv.; Exec. 
Secy., State Tchrs. Retirement System 0 f 
Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, since 1947. 

Sibbine, Paul A., B.A "17, Umv. of Dayton: 
Lie Sc ’26, Umv of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, Supvr. of Mariamst Schs.. Mt. St 
John, Dayton, Ohio, since 1946. 

Sims, Cecil Melville, B A ’14. M.A *27, Ohio 
State Umv.; State Supvr., Div. of Elem. 
and Sec Educ , State Dept, of Educ., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, since 1952. 

Suss, D. D_, A.B. ’17, M.A,’27. Ohio State 
Univ , Supt. of Sch.. Port Clinton, Ohio, 
since 1937. 

Sinclair, Roy E.. B S.’28. Mt. Union Col.-, 
M A ’37, Ohio State Umv. ; Supt., North 
Central Local Sch.. Sterling. Ohio. 


Slade. William, Jr., B.S.’17, Middlebury 
Col; M.A. ’20, Tchrs. CoL. Columbia 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Shaker Hgts., Ohio, 
since 1944. 


Univ., Prin , ’ Central H. S., Columbus. 
Ohio, since 1944- 

Stutz. Frank Durward, A.B. ’04, M.A.’QS, 
Mount Union CoL; M.A.'ll, Harvard 
Umv.; Litt.D.’lS, Univ. of Denver; 

L. H.D.’ZS, Mount Union Col, Address: 16 
Lexington Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio. 

Smith. David R-, B.A/21, M.A/22, Ohio 
Wesleyan Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Delaware. 
Ohio, since 1933. 

Smith. L. J.. B.Sc.’18, Ohio State Univ.; 

M. Sc.’37. Cornell Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Massillon, Ohio, since 1936. 

Smith. Paul F„ B.A/32. Heidelberg Col.: 
M A/46, Ohio State l/niv.; Supt. of Sch., 
Shadyside, Ohio, since 1946. 

Smith, Robert Lyle. B S. in Ed.’50. Youngs- 
town Col.; M.A. in Admin.’SZ. Ohio State 
Univ.; Supt., Bristol Township Sch.. 
Bristolville, Ohio, since 1952. 

Smith. William A.. A.B/29. M.Ed/42. Ohio 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Washington Court 
House, Ohio, since 1953. 

Smith, Willis Clark, A.B/27, Marion Col.; 
M A.‘38, Ohio Slate Univ.; Mahoning Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Youngstown, Ohio, since 
1950. 

Sollars. S. K„ B.A.*28. Ohio Wesleyan 
Umv.; M.A.’38, Ohio State Univ.; Craw- 
ford Co. Supt. of Sch., Bucyrus. Ohio, 
since 1948. 

Specht, Clarence W., Ph.B/28. Xavier 

Umv.; M.Ed.’33, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Co Supt. of Local Sch., Fort Jennings, 
Ohio. 

Spengler, Jacob H., B S."31, Bowling Green 
State Univ.; M.A.’42, Univ. of Mich.; 
Supt. of Sch., Archbold, Ohio, since 1948. 
Springer. Wilbur J., B S/25. Mt. Union Col.; 
Ed.M.’3Z. Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Ashland, Ohio, 1950-53. 

Stahly, Gerald B-. A.B.’26, Bluffton CoL; 
A.M.’38. Ohio State Unir.; Supvr. of 
Educ., The Boys Indus. Sch., Lancaster, 
Ohio, since 1940. 

Stallbohm, H. R., B.S ’26, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. CoL, KirksviUe; Vicepres., 
Bd. of Educ., Lima, Ohio, since 1950. 
Stalter, S. S., Mgr., Cincinnati Div. o! 
American Book Co , Cincinnati, Ohio, 
since 1945. 

Stebbins, Walter E., B S. in Ed/37. Univ. of 
Dayton: Supt. of Mad River Twp. Sch., 
Dayton, Ohio, since 1939. 

S, w g I e £’ L„ B.S.*22, Wilmington CoL; 
M.A. 28. Ohio State Utiiv.; Supt. of Wash- 
1939°" Twp ‘ Sc k ’ Centerville, Ohio, since 

Stinson William S, B.S ’29, M A/38, Ohio 
State Umv ; Supt of West Franklin Lo- 
cal Seh , Clinton, Ohio, since 1930. 
Sl ?J er, T/ ames P~ M.A/13, Prinee- 

ton Umv.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, since 1929. 

Streitz. RuUi Ph B.’21, M.A/22. Univ. of 
Chicago; PhD. ’26 Colombo Umv.; Prof. 
Obi* Su“mI SU " °"*- C-lmbu., 
Sullivan, Henry Lee. B.Sc. i n Ed/19. Ohio 
V» M A :’ 27 ’ Columbia Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch., Marietta, Ohio, since 1928. 
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Summers, Donald F., B-A.’24, M- A;’31. Ohio 
State Untv.; Supt. of Sch., Zanesville, 
Ohio, since 1941. 

Swam, Fred E.. B.S. in Ed/33. M.A. in Ed. 
’40, Kent State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Aurora, Ohio, since 1948. 

Swasey, Fred H., B.S.’42. M.Ed.’Sl, Kent 
State Univ.; Local Supt. of Sch., Malvern. 
Ohio, since 1951. 

Swigart, Forrest Damon, B.S/21, Denison 
Univ,; M.A/29, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Bellevue, Ohio, since 1942. 

Swope, Mary B., Elem. Prin., Canton, Ohio, 
since 1921. 

Taylor, Charles A., B.S/22, M.A/40, Ohio 
State Univ.; Supt., Anderson Twp. Sch.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, since 1952. 

Tays, James T., M.A/50, Ohio State Univ.; 
Exec. Head of Sch., Alexandria, Ohio, 
since 1952. 

Teichert, John R., B.S. in Ed.’30. Wilming- 
ton Col.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Waverly. 
Ohio, since 1932. 

Thompson. C. V., B.S/30, M.A/31, Witten- 
berg Col.; Supt. of Miami Co. Sch., Troy. 
Ohio, since 1942. 

Titus, W. R., B.S. in Ed/37, Ohio State 
Univ.; M.Ed.’47, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Supt. of Local Sch. Dist., Kinsman, Ohio, 
since 1950. 

Townsend, Wayne L., B.S. in Ed.*37, 
Wilmington Col.; M.A. in Ed- U?in' 
of Cincinnati; Supt. of Sch., New Haven, 
Ohio, since 1946. 

Towslee, C. R., B.S.’30, Ashland Col.; M.A. 
36, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Local Sch.. 
Brunswick, Ohio, since 1948. 

Trachsel. Raymond E., B.S. in Ed/27, Kent 
Univ.; M.A/36. Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., North Canton, Ohio, since 1938. 
Tyler, I. Keith, B.A.’25, Univ. of Nebr.j 
M-A/M. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ-. 
Ph.D. 39, Columbia Univ.; Din of Rad ® 
Educ. and Prof, of Educ., Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus, Ohio, since 1944. 

V »n Atta, E. A.. B.S. in Ed.’31, Ohio North- 
ern Univ.; M.A/35, Ohio State, Univ., 
Supt. of Sch., North Baltimore, Ohio, since 

V Ros s A.B.'24, Muskingum Col.; 

M.A. 35, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. 
unadenhutten, Ohio, since 1941. 
w »gner, Homer, A.B/24, Manchester Col.; 
"‘a.. Van Buren Jr. H. S., Dayton, Ohio, 


since 1949. 

W ®ldorf, Harry B., B.S.’27. Muslcingi 

M.A.*33, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. 
" ch -, Bridgeport, Ohio, since 1946. 

W »'K«, George A., A.B. in Com/*#, OhJ® 
M.A. m Ed.’39, Akron Untv.; Supt. 
Warrens ville Heights Sch., Cleveland, 
u nio, since 1942. 

W c', s> . L - Earl, B.S. in Ed/26, Muskingum 
vm 5 Co - Su Pt- ®f Sch., St. Clairs 

Vll U, Ohio, 8ince 1943 
R« raaVer - 1- H- A.B/30, M.S/32, Western 
« e »erve Univ.; City Supt. of Sch., Con 
taut, Ohio, since 1952. 

J- B.S/22. M.A/29. Ohio 

‘lace fe V - : S «P»- of Sch - Xenia< 

B-. B.S.'32. M.A/31. Ohio 

>1«« Sg’-' S " pt - ° ! Sch " A’ 11 ’' 7 ’ 0h ‘ 


Wamke Robert, M.A/36, Wittenberg Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., BrookviUe, Ohio, since 
1941. 

Stanlev. B.B.A/46, Westminster 
Col • M.Ed/49, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Prin., 
Kinsman, Ohio, since 1952. 

Wateon. Charles M„ B.S. in Ed.’Jl. M.A£8. 
Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Jetter 
son, Ohio, since 1945. 

Watson, Kenneth A.. B.S .'34, Ohio Univ.; 
Ug^ Sch.^ Bellville* oK'einee 1950. 

Waynesville, Ohio, since 1951. 

Ohio, since 1953. 

Weible. R. F. VfiSSrS 
!““ Head".' Highiand-^oulh Richlend Ce- 
5.1 Sc” Defiance, Ohio, once 1945. 

Weir, Renne,h J" B S.'|0 Ohio. North.™ 

ffili Saifbrook ^Loeal Seb. D,..„ A.h- 
tabula, Ohio, since 1932. , 

Welfle, (Rev.) ^"univ^’ MLA/30, ' St! 
M.A. 23, Gonxaga ,?i n ob’io State Univ.; 

U ,X : SftTfiK. Cleveland, 
Ohio.' ..nee ««• „ c „,.. M.A. 

Un|. S-P1 <• •< Ban- 
oaiter, Ohio ainee »» 

,5,1. Celina, Ohio. 

of Sch., c B s/3 o, Wilmington 

iSinSt^loSi'dbK^nee' 

1937 ' v -I F Ph.B.’12, Mt. Union 

Whinnery, Karl gjj ^ of wis ; Supt. of 
Col.; M.A. 16. U“. 0i 1939-53 (retired). 
Sch., Sandus y, h Ba , dw i„-Wallace 

wnite. H.~ld A.J.B.A^.5 u 1 Co. Snpt . 

w zt 




_ '20. Heidelberg Cdjl 
/Jckham, c». t e Univ.; Ped.lJ.”* 

M.A/27. Oh.o sure Heidelberg Cel.. 

?£oh.“l«e»“. 


Tiffin. Obi". Ohio We.ler.n 
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Wiles, F. L., A.B. and B.S. in Ed.’OS, Univ. 
of Mo.: A.M.'09, Tehrs. Col„ Columbia 
Univ.: Supt. of Sch. Emeritus, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, since 19SI. Address: 3302 
Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Williams, Charles H., B.S. in Ed.’29, Wil- 
mington Col.; M.S. in Ed.' 19, Univ. of 
Cincinnati; Supt. of Sch , Elmwood Place, 
Ohio, since 1944. 

Williams, E. I. F-, Ph.B/14, Heidelberg 
Col.; A.M ’20, Tehrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Ph.D.’41, Columbia Univ.; Litt D. 
’48, Heidelberg Col.; Head, T ' 
and Registrar, Heidelberg 
Ohio, since 1915. 

Williams, John Roger, Lake Co. Supt. of 
Sch, Pamesville, Ohio, since 1931. 
Williams, William Wendell, B.S.’ 35. M.A. 
’36, Ohio Univ.; Ph D.'50, Ohio State 
Univ.; Viceprin., Linden McKinley H. S., 
Columbus, Ohio, since 1949. 

Wilson, Robert E., B.S. in Ed ‘39, Ohio 
Northern Univ ; B S. in Bus Admin.‘38, 
M.A.’46, Ph D ’49, Ohio State Univ.: Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Canton, Ohio, since 1951. 
Wilson, W. Harmon, Vicepres , Southwest- 
ern Publishing Co , 634 Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Wilt, J W., Dir , Advertising and Sales 
Promotion, Superior Coach Corp., Lima, 
Ohio. 

Wotlfel, Norman, B S.’Z3, M.A.*24. Ph D.’33, 
Columbia Univ.; Prof of Educ . and Dir. 


Wolford, Jason, A B.’25, Berea Col.; A.M. 
39, W. Va. Univ ; Tchr., Pub, Sch., Day- 
ton, Ohio, since 1953. 

Wood, Ray G., B S in Ed.’22. Ohio North- 
ern Univ.; M A. ’28, Ph D.’35, Ohio State 
Univ.; Dir, Ohio Scholarship Tests and 
Instructional Research. State Dept, of 
Educ , Columbus, Ohio, since 1932, 

Wood, Wilbur S.. B.A ’25, Otterbein Col.; 
M.A.’30, Ohio State Univ.; Local Supt. of 
Sch , Lodi, Ohio, since 1943 
Woodford, Delbert, B S. In Ed.’31, Kent 
State Univ.; M.A.'44. Ohio State Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch , Oakwood, Dayton, Ohio, 
since 1916. 

Woodside. J. Barnes. A.B ’28, Western Re- 
serve Univ ; M.A. ’34, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Willoughby. Ohio, since 
1939. 

Yaple, Graydon W , A B.’2q, Colgate Univ.; 
M A. in Ed.’35, Cornell Univ.; Ed.D.’48 
Syracuse Univ ; Dean, Wilmington Col 
Wilmington, Ohio, since 1950. 

Young, Calvin W , B.S '30. M.A.’35. Miami 
Univ ; Supt. of Lemon Local Sch , Mon- 
roe, Ohio, since 1937. 

Young, Franklin M , B.S. ’26. Otterbein Col.; 
M.A ’31. Ohio State Univ.: Supt. of Sch., 
Miamisburg, Ohio, since 1943. 


Zack. J. F.. B S.'33, Ohio Univ ; M.S.*36, 
Ohio State Umv ; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Midvale, Ohio, since 1949. 

Zeller. Glenn W-, M.A.’32, Ohio State Uuiv.{ 
Supt. of Sch , Uhnchsville, Ohio, since 
1942. 

Zinser. Woodrow W.. A B.’34. Findlay CoL; 
M.A.’49, Western Reserve Univ-; Supt. of 
Sch , Cambridge, Ohio, since 1953. 


Zirbes, Laura, B.S.*25. M.A/26, Ph.D/28. 
Tehrs. Col.. Columbia Univ.; Prof, of 
Educ., Ohio State Univ.. Columbus, Ohio, 
Since 1928. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Miami Univ., Library, Oxford. Ohio. 

Ohio State Library, State Office Bldg.. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Ohio State Univ., Library, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio University, Library, Athens, Ohio. 
Youngstown College, Library, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Aaron, Allen A., B.A. ’42. Northwestern 
State Col. (Okla.) ; M.Ed.’Sl, Phillips 
Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., Mangura, Okla., 
since 1953. 

Abbott, Whitt K.. B.S/28, Southeastern 

State Col., Durant. Okla.; M.S/41. Okla- 
Agrl. and Mech. Col.; Prin.. Alice Rob- 
ertson Jr. H. S., Muskogee, Okla., since 
1947. 

Abshier, (Mrs.) Leona G., M.Sc/50. Okla. 
A. & M. Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Okemah. 
Okla., since 1945. 

Allen. Paul B.. A.B.’27. Okla- City Univ.; 
M.Ed.’36, Univ. of Okla.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Pauls Valley, Okla., since 1943. 
Armstrong, Ira R., B.S/30, Southeastern 
State CoL, Durant, Okla.; M.A/36. Okla. 
Agrl. and Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Hugo, Okla., since 1943. 

Arterbety, A. C.. B.S/27. Prairie View 
A. 4 M. CoL; M.S. in Ed.’S2. Okla. 
A. & M. CoL; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1-6. 
Logan Co., Langston, Okla., since 1947. 
Baker, Hugh. M.S.'SJ. Okla. A. & M. CoL; 

Supt. of Sch., Canadian, Okla., since 1946. 
Ball, Ralph M„ B.A/31. Okla. A. & M. 
Col.; Archt. Engineer, Oklahoma City. 
Okla., since 1942. 

Barnes, Melvin W.. A.B.’32. Greenville 

CoL; M.S.’34, Ph.D.Ml, Univ. of I1L; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Instr., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., since 1949. 

Barrett. Arthur W., B.S.’42, East Central 
State Col. (Okla.); M.Ed.'47. Univ. of 
Okla.; Supt. ol Sch., Wayne, Okla., since 
1953. 

Battles, E E.. A.B .‘27. Ed.M.'39, Univ. of 
Okla.; Ed.D.’49. Stanford Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Henryetta, Okla., since 1934. 

Beall, Ross H.. B.S.’21, Coe Col.; M.A.’24, 
Ph.D.‘32. State Univ. of Iowa; Prof, of 
Educ., Univ. of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla., since 
1938. 

Box". O- Lee, A.B.’2S, Southwestern State 
CoL; Ed M, 40, Univ, of Okla.; Supt. of 
Sch., Balko, Okla., since 1948. 

Briggs, Eugene S., B.S/12, Central CoL; 
M.A. 17. Umv. of Mo.; Ph.D '34, Colum- 
bia Univ.; LL.D/48, Phillips Univ. I 
1938" Phllhp * Univ -. Enid. Okla., since 

Brown. J. Henry, M.S.’39, Okla. Agrl. and 
Mech. CoL; Supt. of Sch., Coweta. Okla., 
since 1950. 
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Buck. Carl, B.S.’32, Southeastern State 
Col., Durant, Okla.; M.A/41. Okla. A. & 

M. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Fox. Okla.. since 
1945. 

Burch, Richard, M.S.'39, Univ. of Okla.; 

Supt. of Sch., Elk City, Okla., since 1949. 
Burks, Arthur L., A.B/18. Colo. State Col. 
of Educ., Greeley: M.Ed.'32, Univ, .of 
Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Shawnee. Okla., 
since 1934. 

Burr, Merle J., B.S/29, Central State Col. 
(Okla.); Ed.M/36. Univ. of Okla.; Asst. 
Supt. of Sch., Oklahoma City. Okla.. 
since 1946. 

Burton, Rupert Harold, B.A/27. Central 
State Col., Edmond, Okla.; M.A.’32, Okla. 

A. and M. Col.; Pres.. Southwestern State 
Col., Weatherford, Okla., since 1945. 
Caldwell, A. B., A.B/16, Maryville Col.; 
M.A.’21, Ed.D.’36, Columbia Univ.: Dir. 
of Sch., Muskogee, Okla.. since 1947. 
Caldwell. Russell C., A.B.’40. Central State 
Col. (Okla.); Supt. of Sch., Apache, 
Okla., since 1951. 

Campbell. Ralph E., B.S/33. Col. of the 
Ozarks; M.S.’42 t Okla. A. and M. Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Talihina, Okla.. since 1950. 
Carr, William D., B.S.’30, Southeastern 

State Col.. Durant, Okla.; M.A.‘35. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cushing, 
Okla., since 1940. 

Carter, Bruce G-. A.B/28, Okla. Baptist 
Umv.; M.A/32, Ed.D.’50. Univ. of Okla... 
Pres., Northwestern A. & M. Col.. Miami. 
Okla., since 1943. 

Cates. Eugene F., 'a.B.* 36, Southwestern 
State Col.; Ed.M.’39, Univ. of Okla.* 
Supt. of Sch., Leedey, Okla.. since 1940. 
Cavalier, Walter A.. B.A.’39. Northeastern 
State Col.; M.Ed.’Sl, Okla. Agrl. and 
Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Davenport, 
Okla., since 1947. 

Cawood, E. B., B.S/30, Northwestern State 
Col.; M.S/39, Univ. of Wyo.; Supt. of 
5ch - Waynoka. Okla., 1940-53. 

Cecil, Elmer P., B.S.’27, Southwestern Inst, 
of Tech., Weatherford, Okla.; M-Ed.38, 
Univ. of Okla.; Supt. of Sch.. Weather- 
f ord, Okla., since 1945. 

W. Max. A.B.’21, M.S/29. Univ. 
« Okla.; Prof. Diploma ’37. Tchrs. Col- 
Columbia Univ.; D.Ed., Colo. State Col. 
of Educ.. Greeley; Pres., Central State 
^ol., Edmond, Okla., since 1949. 

Cl ?* b ,v« W. H„ B.A.*33, Central State Col. 
iP k,a 0; M.S/36, Okla. A. & M. Col.. 
p\ r * °L Indian Educ., State .Dept, ol 
hduc., Oklahoma City, Okla.. since 1947. 

M 1 Ee U*r* Clifford R.. M.S.’ ’ “ * * * 

Co!.! Sunt, nf Rrh.. 


Correll, Lawrence Edison. B.S. 19,, M.S. 25, 
Okla. A. and M. Col.; Supt., Indian Agrl. 
Sch., Chilocco, Okla.. since 1925. 

Costner Elbert L., M.A.’34, Okla. Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Poteau, Okla- since 1941. 
r . f Raymond E- M.S.’40, Okla. A. and 
m’. Cob; Supt. of Sch., Wilburton. Okla., 
since 1947. 

Creech, D. D., Supt. of Sch., Arnett. Okla., 
since 1950. 

Crooks C. E., M.S.’36, Phillips Univ 
f2pt. of Sch., Guthrie, Okla.. since 1942. 
^ 7. B S.'32, Southeastern 

o k ,.. H - ?4o; »- u . o! 0kll .. 

D Supt. if Pub. Sch., Konawa, Okla- since 
Davison, O. W »« »'■' 

“rid D •« : u”v.-o7b?.““ % Dept. 

AdultEduc.. Univ. of Okla.. Norman, 
°Ha sinao IMS __ Mich . 

Dean, Robin R - , 52 ’ Univ of Okla.; 

R&i “ “dfan Sch.. Anadarko. 
Okla., since 1946. B s .,5 

De Wees, clar *", ce . ^f r ‘. of FiAaAce! 

SkUhoma City. Okla- 

since , jg Southeastern State 

Dunlap, E. T-, B . ■ £ n Ed. Adm. 

Co 1 ., Durant, Okla., m PreSit Eastern 

SllaTdVcS.'. ^.in..0h. 0«*- 

E .t“ 

OkU, ; '"Supt. ^of Sch., Erich, Okla., amcc 
1951 * „ «FT] *39 Univ. of okla.; 

e d 1“; Ed “-' 

Oklahoma City. Okla. 


*ince 1952.’ 
ColUn s 


. roma City, - 

Evans, Andy A. and . M - 9?h* 

i^Sch.I'Tonkawa, Okla.. . »»>« ■ 


‘36. Okla. A. & 


C* ‘, ns * Charles C., M.A.*47, Okla. A. & . M. 
19 jV Supt> of Sch -> Red ° ak * ° kU " 

M. C., B.S/31, Southeastern State 

OwV D « ra nt, Okla.; Ed.M.’37. Univ. ot 
1938 ’ Supt * of Sch - Mad,J1 * ° kla ” s,n 

George Coy. M.Ed/41, Okla. 
m3*' 5 Supt * o! Sch., Tipton, Okla.. since 

C &*. T. M.. B.S. ’42, East Central 
Okla. C S l - C° k, a-); M.Ed.*51. Univ. of 
,la‘*-* Supt. of Sch., Comanche. Okla., 


Supt. of Sch., 0 ' , 24> Cen tral State 

F cir-° n c ^ e Supt GU of B Sch- 'Tulsa. Okla.. 

1947. Central state 

Fields, Walter, B.S. 3 . kl A . and M. 

” Col. 'Vnco. Okla.. 

Col.; Supt. of scn- 

19S1 * V M A *39 Univ. of Okla.; 

dianola. Okla., * 1 “* a/ 32. Univ. 

r "rA ,. J rs"p< “< s '' h '- 0 

since »' 5 - „ F a.B/ 32. BelheW; 

Okla'.', since 1S51- Ed.M.Ol. 

George, 

238” cH;J*- i p u "leh.. S Oki.ho». 01.,. 
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Geren, K. E., B A.’30, Central State Col. ; 
M.S.’36, Okla. A. & M. Col.: Bus. Mgr. 
of City Sch . Ponca City, Okla., since 
1951. 

Gilliland, J. R,, B A. '39, Southwestern State 
Col ; Supt. of Merritt Pub Sch,, Elk 
City, Okla., since 1950. 

Ginn, Hugh B , B S.’39, Southwestern State 
Tchrs. Col, Weatherford, Okla : Bus. 
Mgr. of Pub. Sch , Oklahoma City, Okla., 
since 1948. 

Glasgow, M. W , A B.’21, Umv of Mich ; 
Ed.M '32, Ed D.’37, Umv. of Okla. : Supt. 
of Sch., Edmond, Okla., since 1947. 
Godfrey, Garland A., B S.’33, M.A.’36, Okla. 
A. & M. Col.; Supt of Sch, Durant, 
Okla., since 1952. 

Gourley, W E., B.S.’32. Northwestern State 
Col., M.Ed’50, Phillips Umv.; Supt. of 
Sch., Shattuck, Okla , since 1942. 

Grady. Charles E . A.B.’08, A.M.’ll, Indiana 
Umv., Co. Supt. of Sch., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., since 1947. 

Hamilton, Gather L., A B.'38, East Central 
State Coh; M A. 50, Okla A. and M. 
1943 S “ Pt ‘ 01 Sch ‘ Bearden - Okla., since 

Hann, George D , A.B.’17, Okla. Baptist 
Umv.; M Ed ’36, Umv. of Okla.; Supt. of 
Sch., Ardmore, Okla., since 1938 
H i n r . e1 ’ *«««» H ,BS’34. Central State 
Col Edmond. Okla . M.Ed.’47. Univ. of 
m«‘l933 P ° f Sch " Fletcher - Oklfc, 

H o r . r '?: pil B A.’33, Southwestern 

, * l * Col., M.A.38, George Peabody Col. 

sinc?*94*7,' SUPt ‘ ° f SCh ’ Chnton ‘ ° kIa • 
Harris, Herman, M Ed.’4 1, Okla. Univ.; 
Supt of Sch, Selling, Okla.. since 1941. 
G M L ? t ?, a 0 r> A t -B.’ 26. Howard Univ.; 

Ph E D 4. oht; TWrSsg: 

ton Umv., Langston, Okla., since 1939 B * 
H V rI i° n ii» L r.S- » Ed - Adm ’49. Okla 

since 19S GOl ‘ : Supt ° f Sch • Fos *> Okla , 
Harv *y. Ea y mon d, M.S.’3d, Okla. A. and M 
8?,; Supt - ° f Sch.. Bixby. Okla.fsince 

?•»«. BS’33. Langston Univ.; 
fg U 4 P 9 ; of Sch - Tullahassee, Okla.. 5 in« 

Okli. tLftv}™’" i'i. 


H ° r ". OUn G . B.A. in Ed. ’40. East 
State Col.. M A. in Ed '51 Western 
P s °sV S “ P ’- »> Sch , Walcita, Okl,., 

J*2. ni . nE *’ *1. A B. and M.S.’JO. Univ «r 
Tulsa, Supt of Sch., Jenks, Okla" 1952- 

Fred - A.B/25, Hendrix Col.; M A 
39, Umv. of Okla.; Co Supt of 
Miami, Okla , since 1941. P ‘ * Seh ’ 
Johns, Oliver D , A.B ’26 Okta 
Umv ; M Ed ’33. Okla?® Umv ; sST ‘‘ 
Sch., Seminole, Okla. since 1945. f 
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Jordan, Alphonso Milton, B.S.’31, Langston 
Umv.; M,A.’41, Univ. of Wichita: Supt. 
of Separate Sch , Douglass H. S.. We- 
woka, Okla., since 1940. 

Kirkland, Denver D., B.A.’28, Northwestern 
State Col., Alva, Okla.; M.Ed.‘33. Univ. 
of Okla.; Supt. of Putnam City Sch., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., since 1950. 

Langston, Chalmer, B.A/40, Southeastern 
State Col.; M.A.'Sl, Univ. of Okla.; 
Elem. Prin.. Wilson, Okla., since 1948. 

Lanman, Silbert, A.B., M.A.’52. Phillips 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Capron, Okla., since 
1941. 

Lawrence, John Howard, B.S/33. Okla. 
A. & M. Col.; M.Ed.’40, Univ. of Okla.; 
Grad. Fellow, Okla. A. & M. Col.. Still- 
water, Okla., since 1952. 

Little, Evert T„ M.Ed.’40, Univ. of Okla.; 
Asst. Prof, of Educ., Okla. A. and M. 
Col., Stillwater, Okla., since 1950. 

Lockett, Victor James, B.S.’28, Central 
State Col., Edmond, Okla.; M.S/33. Okla. 
Agrl. and Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Fairfax, Okla., since 1931, 

Ludlow, Earl D„ B.S.‘32. M.S.M0. Kansas 
State Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; Supt. of 
Sch., Pryor, Okla., since 1952. 

McCollom, Walter W., B.S.*17, M.S.’3S, 

Okla. A. and M. Col.; Supt. of Sch, 
Glencoe, Okla., since 1951, 

Mc Pon, a ld. (Mrs.) Gladys. M A/46, Univ. 
of Okla ; Dir. of Elem. Educ., Oklahoma 
City. Okla. 

McKee, Marvin Eugene, B.S.*31, South- 
Inst - of Tech , Weatherford, 
Okla. ; Pres., Panhandle Agrl. and Mech. 
Col., Goodwell, Okla., since 1945. 

M S. K . ee M- N - B.S/33, East Central State 
Col.; M.S/4S, Okla. A. & M. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch, Allen. Okla., since 1952. 

McKinnis, Joe. M.S.’37, Okla. A. and M. 

Supt. of Sch , Okeene, Okla., since 

McLean, R. H., A.B.’24. Southwestern State 
Tchrs. Col. ; M A. "46. Western State Col. 
of Colo.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Midwest 
City, Okla , since 1947. 

Mar , r *. Charles A , M.Ed.’41, Univ. of 

Okla ; Supt. of Sch., Skiatook, Okla . 
since 1949. 

Mar V n - Ferri11 . B.S’33, Southwestern State 
Col. (Okla.); M.Ed.’46, Univ. of Okla.; 
bupt. of Sch., Sayre, Okla., since 1947. 

Ma I tin . Jess W., M.S.’38, Okla. Agrl. and 
Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Nowata. Okla. 
since 1946. 

Mason, Charles C., B.A.’25, Central Wes- 
pjn.fol.' M.A.’28, Washington Univ.; 
EdD 41, Colo. State Col. of Educ, Gree- 
dy- SUPt ' ° f Sch " Tulsa> okla - s5nee 

M e*‘on, Herschel. M.A. in Ed.'47, Univ. of 
?*•*• : Psychologist. Special Educ. Dept , 
btat e Dept, of Educ., Oklahoma City, 
Okla . since 1953 

M S? n .- ,„ p > D - B.S/29. Langston Univ.; 
iw.A. 38, Umv. of Chicago; Prin.. Doug- 
1940 H ' S " ° k,ahoma City, Okla.. since 

Rex O., B A/25, Trinity Univ.; 
M.Ed. 39, Umv. of Okla.; Supt. of Sch., 
Ada. Okla., since 1943. 

Morrison. W. B.. A.M/29, Tehrs. Col., Co- 
i u ™ bla Univ.; Dean. East Central State 
<-oi.. Ada, Okla., since 1938. 



Mouser, E. G., Supt. of Pub. Sell., Com- 
merce, Okla., since 1953. 

Nash, M. A., Chancellor, Okla. State Re- 
gents for Higher Educ., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., since 1943. 

Newman, Jennings B., Ed.M.’40, Univ. °* 
Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Sapulpa, Okla., 
since 1951. 

Nichols, B. K., M.S. in Ed.’35. Ed.D.’48. 

Okla. Agrl. and Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bristow, Okla., since 1942. 

Nichols, Richard Clyde, M.A/32. Univ. of 
Mo.; Supt. of Sch., Miami. Okla., since 
1928. 

Oakes, Cecil E., B.A.'25, M.Ed/37. Univ. 
of Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Okemah. Okla., 
since 1938. 

Obuch, W. A., B.S.’32, Phillips Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Antlers, Okla.. since 1947. 
Ogle, Fred C., M.E/34, Univ. of Okla.: 

Supt. of Sch., Checotah. Okla., since 1940. 
Page, Charles J., B.S.’34, Southwestern 

State Col.; M.S.’50, Univ. of Okla.; Supt. 
of Sch., Waynoka, Okla., since 1952. 
•Patterson, Herbert. B.A.’08. M.A.’ll, Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.’ll, Ph.D.’13. Yale 

Univ.; Dean of Admin., Okla. AerL and 
Mech. Col., Stillwater, Okla.. since 1919. 
Pauly. Frank R., B.A.’17, Univ. of Okla.; 
M.A.’25, Ed.D.'35, Columbia Univ.: Dir. 
of Research, Bd. of Educ., Tulsa, Okla., 
since 1929. 

p ayue, J. Win, B.S.’32. Central State Col.. 
Edmond, Okla.; M.S/44, Okla. Agrl. and 
Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Ponca City. 
Okla., since 1946. 

Phillips, David E., A.B.’24, M.A/35. Univ. 
o? Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Chandler. Okla., 
*ince 1945. 

Phillip,, Ferman. A.B.’32, Southeastern 
State Col., Durant, Okla.; M.S.’38, Okla. 
Agtl. and Mech. Col.; Exec. Secy., Okla. 
Educ. Assn., Oklahoma City. Okla. 
Phillips, W. T., B.A/45, Northeastern State 
J* 1 -; Supt. of Sch., Oologah. Okla.. since 

p '|g. Cloys, B.S.’39, Okla. A. and M. Col.; 
Sum., Pub. Sch.. Texola. Okla.. since 

p, fuet. Guss, M.S. ’48, Okla. A. & M. Col.: 

Supt. of Sch.. Ramona. Okla.. since 1951. 
Prlc, Dave D Pfes ^ The Econ omy Co.. 
uslahoma City, Okla. 

C. Dan. B.A.’28. East Central State 
Ada, Okla.; Ed.M.’3S, Ed.D. 43. 
of Okla.; Pres.. Okla. Col- for 
women. Chickasha, Okla., since 1943. 

B.S/27, Brigham Young 
*■: M.A.’33, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
ef Ph - D -*37. Columbia Univ.; Prof. 
«> Sch_ Ari™!„ » r-i.. -i nn» Norman, 


nvf tn - Adml..., w , 

since 1947. . 

Ok?: <*£'•-> Lila. M.Ed/43. Univ. of 
Pf ln.. Millard Fillmore Elem. 
s ® , ** Oklahoma City. Okla. 

V']? ad - Urn J.. B.S.’2B, East Central State 

^ (Okl,.^. M.s/38. Okla. A. & «• 

«ST ° l SCh “ We,umk ** ° M ■* 

R *eV*hvV 0m " s -. A.B.’22, M.A/29. Unt». 

Supt. of Pub. Sch.. Heavener, 
*. ,.**•• sine* 1947. 

Jamea W.. B.A.*I7. 

&& W. Harvard Uni*.; Ph-D/40. Co- 
H niv - ; Prof, o! Educ.. Okla- £ 
‘ «• Col.. Stillwater. Okla.. alnee 1949. 
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Riley, Wilson M., A.B.’31. M.Ed/35. Phil- 
lips Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Woodward, 
Okla., since 1947. 

Robberson, Guy E B.S.*38, Central State 
Col.; M.Ed.’46, Okla. A. and M. Col., 
Supt. of Sch., Lindsay, Okla., since 1949. 
Pnhorti G M.. A.B.’27, M.A.’28, Univ. of 
Clkla.; Supt. of Sch., Bartlesville, Okla., 
since 1947. 

Oscar V., B.S.’31. E. Central State 
Col., Ada, Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Midwest 
City, Okla., since 1943. 

gKh B ^:’fd.’5?. OU ^v? te o r f n Okla! ; 
Carte!°Co. Supt. of Sch., Ardmore. Okla., 
since 1946. 

Russell R R., A.B/27, Phillips Univ.; M.A. 

a ■ ° 

since 1939. 

TidWi B sui?. 1, .i“h’. ’Htotol; 

Okla., since 1951. 

. i. . n r, MS ’40, Okla. A. and M. 

,&• Sth - 

Arrow. Okl.., met >« 6 - 
Seu.pfandt, A. O. H.. |^A. • c h„,‘ 0 I 

i&m. | f ducrid. A of 8 Educ.! Tulsa. Okla., 

since 1952. A .’36, Northeastern 

Shackelford. Fred j’*,, DIv.. State 

| t e a p t t. C o°f 1 Edu k ;r; bktahoma City. Okla.. 

s 5fe^lSf2 

Sh.pt.rrd, Bvro" ■- ® S .K. h Sch 

charge ’o’ fat" sST™.!. ' 

ay®*' 

^.’ao i» «' 0 kl, ii,f ap ’- •* 5 “ 

01 sth - 

, s<h - 
Oklahoma Clip. Okl A H. 

E ”cS’i bS«»«.. Okl. 

_ o « »28, E- Central Col.; 

, ^ i -Cr h; ok,^ u co^';”-'‘w u .».i : . 

JSmk.rha. OMfc • ,ta “ Trhr.. 

Sllll—rr. Okla. 

1949. A n - 4 * m KeftSw*4**n' 

S P .oorr.,0'«k- Jl "-,*v»imr- 
cl’srlo. 0 Ooymoo. OkU~ ^ 
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Spraberry, George E., M.S. in Ed.'27, Univ. 
of Okla.: Supt. of Seh., Perry, Okla., 
since 1937. 

Stockton, William G., Jr., B.S/26. North- 
eastern State Col. (Okla.); M.A.’3S, Okla. 
A. & M. Col.; Supt. of Sch., LeFIore. 
Okla.. since 1920. 

Stubbs, G. T., A.B.’26, Southeastern State 
Tchrs. Col., Durant, Okla. : M A. ’31, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ. ; Dir., Dept, 
of Pub. Sch. Serv., Okla. Agrl. and Mech. 
Co!., Stillwater, Okla., since 1945. 
Swanson, J. Chester. A.B.’Z6, Univ. of Rich- 
mond; M.A/29, Ph.D.'3S, Duke Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Oklahoma City, Okla 
since 1950 

Svreeney, Kenneth K, M.Ed/46. Univ. of 
Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Thomas, Okla., since 

Ta .l 1 5 r V* P *£ 1 K-, M S - in Ed. ’31, Okla. Agrl. 
and Mech. Col ; Supt. of Sch., El Reno, 
Okla , since 1935. 

Te . a « ue ' I-. E-. B S.’29, E. Central State Col., 
Ada, Okla.; M.S/32, Okla. A. and Ml 

since 1926 1 ‘ ° f B?ne Sch ’’ Ada > ° k,a • 
Thompson. S. Arch. B S.*25, Okla. A. and 
Siint C °iv : i S ’. Kansas State Col.; 

since 1950 017 Sch ’ McA Iester. Okla., 

sfnce C °19il SUPt - ° f Sch ” Gotebo « 

h! p s’, 'oSS’jk 1 , 1 p “ t: 

v.«' i'oiu 2 ; 

Supt. of Sch , Healdton, Okla.. since 1947’. 
Wa ’ 1, Henry A., A B.’30, Colo State Col 

“' *■ '“■St 

W cUl!! ,, lJ*‘'ta D S?h*"l?- S ' 3 .‘' 

Okla - P,,‘ n t Sc JL- Admin. S3, Univ. of 

Lawton nwf ° f - Fort , S,M Ind ‘ a " Sch., 
Lawton, Okla., since 1946. 

Wallace, Morris S , B.A.’31. M A ’3ft 

^8**Tchr« ,e r T i Chr % , C °«- ^n,on 8 ;- 

hr,, 1 Col., Columbia Univ,* Prof 

Sashte-^ASstagst 

ie 

W Cof., 'wefthe®ord’. 3 Ok!r- ,h ftim er c wd" 

c '» d Ch , ,e( ’ °w*: 

£?*«>&,, ?t a 

OkU.; Supt. of Sch., Rattan. Okla.. s'.nce 

Wkl, *> 3- Phillip. M S.’48, Okla. A. and M 
Col.: Supt. .1 Sot, D.,„. 6kl',“"„u« 

Stiff Col. 

amce*'l9‘42 SUPt ’ ° f Sth '’ BlnE * r * Okla^ 
. W Q 1U, . ra Earl. M.A/29. Columbia 
«inee"’l9M iP *" ° f Sth - Ha,ke11 - Okla, 
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Wiemer, A. C„ A.B.’23, North Central Col.; 
M.Ed.’44, Colo. State Col. of Educ., 
Greeley: Supt. of Sch., Drumright, Okla., 
since 1948. 

Williams, Joseph E.. B.S.'38, Miss. Southern 
Col.; M.A/42, Univ. of Ala.; Ed.D.'S3, 
Ind. Univ.; Dean, Southwestern State 
Col , Weatherford, Okla., since 1953. 

Willingham, Farris E„ B.A.’27. East Cen- 
tral Col.; M.Ed.’37, Okla. Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Tecumseh, Okla., since 1927. 

Wilson, Howell H., M.S/41, Univ. of Okla.: 
Supt. of Sch., Collinsville, Okla., since 
1943. 

W i 1 5 Warren A., B.S.’46, M.S. '49. Okla. 
A. & M. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Oilton, Okla., 
since 1952. 

Wood, Dion Carlos, A.B.*31. Southeastern 
. if, Co1 - Durant. Okla.; M.A.’3S. Univ. 
of Okla ; Supt. of Sch., Duncan. Okla., 
since 1941. 

Younger, L. S., Supt. of Sch., Custer. Okla. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


°w a ',£ !t ?.. Tchfs - Mutual Organization, 228 
N. W. Eighth. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Superior Coach Sales Company, 3724 N. 
May, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

OREGON 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Armstrong, D. Herbert, M.A.'50, Whitman 
Col.; Supt. of City Sch., North Bend. 
Oregon, since 1950. 

A, m A r »« K '« l l bert E - b -A.’ 2S. Pacific Col.; 
NrwWv U n lv - of °. re Eon; Supt. of Sch., 
Newberg, Oregon, since 1944. 

B Or’egra D “ As **’ Supt * oI Sch - Port,an<, ’ 

B Trh, D *o'? B A - in Ed/27. Iowa State 
Jnrf «« C ° ,- l*f e ™ r , Pa,,,; M.A. in Adm. 
and Supvn. 35 Univ. of Mich.; Supt. of 
bcft., The Dalles, Oregon, since 1948. 

B ME f l"s> r0 i d T A ’ Linfield Col.; 

M.Ed.52 Univ. of Oregon; Asst. Supt. 
ol Sch., Coos Bay, Oregon, since 1951. 

B Umv'^f F n° r * nce 5- B.S/30, M.S.’36. 

EdiT' , Or 5f 0n - State Dir. of Elera. 

Smfssu’iat p “ b - 

"S'": *”»■ Sv • *•*■•«. Willamette 
■4! wn ™. U . n . lv ' o£ Oeegun: Ed.D. 

ssng- «• “"“’ii <£"*. § 

aw 

Oregon, since 1952 

*ESh.Qnhi Uni ' r - ° l “«**•* 

Union H’. S.' Dte. U.U*S2fn.fTh °‘ 
eon. since 1952. ° R «dmond. Ore- 

B M k S Whitmen Cot.: 
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Buckingham, Velma G., B.S.’53, Southern 
Oregon Col. of Educ.; Deschutes Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Bend, Oregon, since 1947. 
Campbell, Don J„ B.S/30, M.S/40. Univ. 
of Oregon; Supt. of Sch., Parkrose, Port- 
land, Oregon, since 1946. 

Cannon, G. O., B.S/31. Univ. of Denver; 
M.Ed/49, Univ. of Wash.; P.O. Box 3632. 
Portland, Oregon. 

Carmichael, Jack W., B.S.’47. M.S/49. Ore- 
gon State Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Hunting- 
ton, Oregon. 

Corwin, George A., M. Ed/46, Univ. of Ore- 
gon; Supt., Hood River Co. Sch. Dist., 
Hood River, Oregon. 

Cox, John R.. A.B/29, Albany Col.; Prin., 
Union H. S., Hillsboro, Oregon, since 
1938. 

Cramer, John Francis, B. A/20, M. A/21, 
Willamette Univ.; M.Ed.'32. D.Ed. 37, 
Univ. of Oregon; Dean, Genl. Extension 
Div., Oregon State System of Higher 
Educ., Portland, Oregon, since 1944. 

Daehler, Louis A., B.A/35, Univ. of 111. 5 
M. Ed/51, Oregon State Col.; Prim. Banks 
Union H. S., Banks, Oregon, since 1951. 
Davis, G. Harland. B.S/22, Monmouth Col.; 
M.Ed/41, Oregon State. Col.; Supt. of 
Sch,, Toledo, Oregon, since 1945. 

De Bernardis, Amo, Dir. of Instr. Materials, 
Pub. Sch., Portland. Oregon, since 1953. 
Diihaw, Harold C.. B.S/34, Albany Col.l 
Prin., Union H. S. 2. Sweet Home, Ore- 
gon, since 1946. 

Ditto. Charles E.. B.A/41, Eastern N. Me*. 
Col.; M.A/SO. Univ. of Oregon; Supt.. 
Creswell Union H. S., Creswell, Oregon, 
»»nce 1951. 

Doerfler, Frank P., B.A.’35. Mont. State 
Dniv.; M.S. in Ed/45. Univ. of Idaho, 
Supt., Sch. Dist. 103-C, Woodburn, Ore- 
gon, since 1949. 

Dolmy„. William H., A.B/40. Univ. of 
Chicago; M.Ed/50, Oregon State Col.. 

1950 SUpt ' ° f Sch> * Albany> 0r * gon ' * 
Eugene E„ B.S/45. M.S/49. Univ- of 
Oregon; Supt.-Prin.. Union H. S. Dist. 1, 
vtrnonia, Oregon, since 1952. 

^*'on. An T., B.A/26, Bucknell Univ.; 
fupt.. Jefferson Co. Sch., Madras. Ore- 
gon, since 1952. 

E i"»r^*-. Jonathan W.. A.B/17. Whitman 
Col.; M. A/32, Univ. of Oregon; Supt. ol 
sc “-> Portland, Oregon, since 1953. 

DgeUton, Elwood F.. M.Ed/50. Univ. of 
“'•ton; Supt. of Sch., St. Helens. Ore- 
gon, since 1953. 

"!!•«. Edward c.. Supt. of Pub- Sch.. 
**• Umatilla, Oregon. 

.“".Paul s.. B.A/21, Pacific Col.: M.EJ. 
.,!* Dniv. of Otegon; Supt. o! Sch., Os* 
t J® 1 *- Oregon, tince 1952. 

*£?»«*.. Everett R.. A.B/26. 

*1 of Idaho; Commr. of Bdue. 
f •**>*• Juneau. Alaska. 1 ‘ S3 ; , Add p ‘ f ,l 

j.^Ual l|. Moor, 315 Mayer Bldg.. P° rt 
Oregon. 

Coi*‘. F/L 0 .’* P- B.S/47, Oregon SU»* 
M.Ed/si Univ. of Oregon: Supt. 
t 1 Glide. Oregon, ai nee 1951. 

0*1 B-S.*37. M.Ed/48. Univ. of 
*,!*“*; Su P u of Sch. Din. S. **oo« 
**■ Dregon. since 1950. 


Fowler, Thomas R.. B.A/21, Pacific Univ.; 
Prin. of Union H. S., Tigard, Oregon, 
since 1928. . 

Frisbie, Chester C., B.A/28, Univ. of 

Wash.; M.E.A-3B Northwestern Un,v.. 
Ed D/49, Stanford Univ.; Head. Educ. 
Dept.. Lewis and Clark Col.. Portland. 
Oregon, since 1950. 

Fuller. William A„ Jr., B.S.M8. Oregon 
State Col.; Supt. of Sch. and Prin.. Union 
H S., Harrisburg, Oregon, since 1951. 
Gastineau, Gerald. M.. Ed.M/51. Willamette 
Univ.; Supt.-Prin. of Sch., Newport, Ore 
eon, since 1949. 

Gilles, Mathilda, A.B/45. San Francisco 
State Col.; Prin., Richmond Elcm. Sch., 
Salem, Oregon, since 1946. 

_ , , . n n t» s ’42 Univ. of Oregon, 

“sup" ol iln®on H.S.. Myrtle Point. Ore- 
gon, since 1948. . . 

son Drive, Eugene, Oregon. 

Halseth, I. R-, 

Tchrs. Col., Madison. b- S ch. 

Hareombe. William J'i „d’ prln./vnlnA 
S"I°"felmffi; Oregon, since 1947. 

vrnA ’27, Willamette 

Hartman. Hugh 

Prim,° n Eleni. °SchT Redmond. Oregon, 
since 1947. Western Wash. 

Ha Coi eH 'of 

Hines, Clarence. A iJ‘! 25 fefS!*7o. C fe 

Oregon, since 19 • A M> - M . Colo. 

Holm. Martin N.^.. A.B^33. . s h 

State Col. Affairs. Portland Ares 

Bureau of Indian f i nc e jgj.. 

Office. Portland. Or«C p-d8e Un lv.; 

Howe. C.teolj®-®, 5 ^,. Supt. el Slh - 

SSSi p K .'»” •' 

S?h.. Codullle. Ot«4A 


I'hvV'ti*". 'tv # Kid *f 

”!: c5‘i':''“- 

ili,b« ..... !»•*- 

Honorary jrj 
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Ickes, Dale J., M.Ed.'48, Univ. of Oregon; 
Supt. of Elera. Sch., Milwaukie, Oregon, 
since 1945. 

Ingles, Edwin T. p A.B.'29, Pacific Univ.; 
M.A.'35, Ed. D/47, Univ. of Oregon; Vice- 
pres.. Pacific Univ., Forest Grove, Oregon, 
since 1946. 

Jacob, Keith W., B.S.Ed.’39. M.S.Ed/Sl, 
Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Culver, 
Oregon. 

Jacobson, Paul B., A.B/22, Luther Col.; 
A.M. 28, Ph.D.'31, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Dean, Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Oregon. 
Eugene, Oregon, since 1947. 

S a . rry > , Master’s ‘38, Univ. of 
Idaho; Pnn, of H. S., Roseburg, Oregon 
since 1952. 

Karold C., A.B/30, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col., Wayne; M.A.’41, Univ. of 
Lolo.; Grad. Student, Univ. of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon. * ’ 

Idaho, M.E. 51, Oregon State Col.; Prin. 
1953 ,nl ° n H ' S " H, ** ,horo » Oregon, since 

S-Al B ,V A i’ 29 ’ , Lewl » •"«! Clark 
S®iv Onlv. Of Southern Calif.- 

Supt. of City Sch., Bend, Oregon, iinci 

“i* > S ‘ h - Admin.*,,. 
Colo State Col. of Educ., Prin. of Pub. 
Sch.. Pauley. Oregon, since 1948. 

,0 ci'*. Onro. Stan 

iiw'i" .■ M;,:!SS' S “‘"- 

wn- 

S,». D,„. ,0. J££ 

SfX4,"S , W, *. I U A *’”* Oni... 

I U"' v - °f Oregon; Supt. of Sch 

Lebanon. Oregon, 1544? ’ 

as 

Klinge, Lucille L.. B.S.’SO. Univ of n, " 

«o»i so,,.. l,„; co s"i . gr;- 

gon, since 1945. ‘ ure " 

•Knotts Richard B.. B.A.’33, Albany 
Col. (Ga.); M.S ’39, Oregin State r«i ' 
Sup,, of Sch., Warr’enton? Orego^? S?,'' 

Larive, Arnund. M.S/41. Univ. of Oregon- 
1947 Slh * Her,n,a,on * Oregon, since 

J«ome E., B S/38. N. J. State 
Tchr*. Col.. Newark; M.A/41. New York 
Univ.; Ed.D. 52 Northwestern Univ.; 
Asst. Prof, of Educ., Portland State E»- 
J*h*ion Center, Portland, Oregon, since 
1932. * ‘ 


Lienkaemper, George, B.A.’29, M.Ed/50, 
Univ. of Oregon; Supt.-Prin. of Sch., 
Bandon, Oregon, since 1952. 

Light, Floyd, B. S/28, Oregon State Col.; 
Supt. of Union H. S. 3, Portland, Oregon, 
since 1953. 

Linn, Leland P., A.B.’21, Willamette Univ.; 
M.A/33, Univ. of Oregon; Supt. of Sch., 
Ashland, Oregon, since 1945. 

Longfellow, J. T., B.S.’IS, Wash. State 
Col.; Dist. Supt., Lincoln Co. Sch., To- 
ledo, Oregon, since 1949. 


Martin, George B., B.S.’SO, M.A/38. Ed.D. 
|44, Univ. of Calif.; Prof, and Head, Educ. 
Dept., since 1947, and Dir. of Grad. 
Study, Williamette Untv., Salem, Oregon. 
Mekvold, Alf B., B.A.’32, State Tchrs. Co!., 
Dickinson, N. Dak.; M.E/45. Mont. State 
Univ.; Supt. of Jackson Co. Sch., Med- 
ford, Oregon, since 1951. 

Menegat, Paul A., M.A.’30, Univ. of Ore- 
gon; Prin., Union H. S.. Forest Grove, 
Oregon, since 1941. 

Moffitt, Laurence C., B.S.*40. Univ. of 
Oregon, Josephine Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Grants Pass, Oregon, since 194S. 

Monroe. Len, B.S.’48, Linfield Col.; Prin. of 
H. S., Maupin, Oregon, since 1952. 

Neet. A1 M., B. S/46, Oregon Col. of Educ.; 
since 1952 Sch " Myrt,e Creek * Oregon, 

Newman, Harold R., B.A/48. Southern 

I £ a “° Col.of Educ., Albion; Dist. Supt. 
of Sch., Adrian, Oregon, since 1949. 

Olds, Douglas V., B.S/46, Willamette 

Univ ; Supt , Jefferson Pub. Sch., Jeffer- 
aon, Oregon, since 1950. 

01 cXt r * A .; B-A/30, Ed.D .*50, State 

Col. of Wash.; M.S/37, Univ. of Oregon; 
p”': S . upt - ol Sch in Chg. of Admin, 
Portland, Oregon, since 1953. 

°Ur, (Mrs > Alice E, B. S/50, Univ. of 
Oregon; Supt. of Gilbert Sch., Portland, 
Oregon, since 1945. 

J ’ B -A/24, Willamette Univ.; 
MMW. 35, I f. n,v ’« f Oregon; Supt. of Sch., 
McMinnville, Oregon. 

P0 O«Von * C,1 W WU1,ara - M.S/40. Univ. of 
A«n t *•«*. Oregon Educ. 

Assn , Portland, Oregon, since 1948. 

Po J? e o' J- R - J f - B. A/28, M.A/34. Univ. 

Euvw./ r»V Supt- ’ Lane Co ‘ Sch - Dist ‘ 52 ‘ 
tugene, Oregon, since 1948. 

P °T?h» William. BA/25. State 

Sch nu L, , Pt ;“i,F' br - Supt.. Elem. 
D,,t - 7 ’ Hillsboro, Oregon, since 

Putnam, Rea. B.A ’IS, M.A.’29. Univ of 
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Sandin, Adolph A., B. A/33, Central Wash. 
Col. of Educ., Ellensburg; M. A/38, Univ. 
of Wash.; Ph.D/43, Tchrs. Col., Colum- 
bia Univ,; Assoc. Prof., Sch. of Educ., 
Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, since 
1950. 

Santee. Harold T., B.S.’35, M.Ed/46, Univ. 
of Oregon; Supt., Lake Oswego Pub. 
Sch., Oswego, Oregon, since 1952. 

Silke, Eugene H., A.B.’30. Willamette 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Springfield, Oregon, 
since 1940. 

Sly, Cecil M., B.S/19, State Col. of Wash.; 
Co. Dist. Supt. of Sch., Prineville, Ore- 
gon, since 1945. 

Snyder, Walter E., B.S/25, Oregon State 
Co!.; M.S.'36, D.Ed/51, Univ. of Oregon; 
Supt. of Sch., Salem, Oregon, since 1952. 
Spalding, Willard B., B.B.A.’26, Boston 
Univ.; Ed.M/32, Univ. of N. H.; Ed.D. 
42, Harvard Univ.; LL.D/47. Pacific 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Extension Div., 
Oregon State System of Higher Educ., 
Portland, Oregon, since 1953. 

Staley, David A., M. S/40, Univ. of Oregon; 
Supt.-Prin., Union H. S., Clatskanie. Ore- 
gon, since 1947. 

Stevenson, Elmo N.. B.A.’27, San Jose 
State Col.; M. A/29, F.d.D/38, Stanford 
Univ,; Pres., Southern Oregon Col. of 
I -duc., Ashland, Oregon, since 1946. 

Stuart, Kenneth Albert, Diploma *36. Ore- 
Kon Col. of Educ.; B.Ed/46, M.S/47, 
?« re i°. n . . s,at « Col.; Supt.-Prin.. Sch. Dist. 
'0, Riddle, Oregon, since 1952. 

T «*. Henry E., B.S.’25, M.S/37. Univ. of 
Oregon; Supt. of Sch., Monmouth-Inde- 
Pendence. Oregon. 

T hom pson> Harry A B>s .. 38> Linfield Col.; 

‘ * 9 ,’ .Univ. of Oregon; Supt., G fe *bam 
Union H. S., Gresham, Oregon, since 1952. 
T ° dd - Glenn W.. B.S. in Ed/16. Kansas 
Mate Tchrs. Col., Pittsburg; M.A. 26, 
Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Dist. 9. 
nJlamook, Oregon, since 1952. 

|P5i Donald E., B.A/28, Western State 
e, ’• Gu n ni soni Colo.; M.A/29. Ph.D. 34, 
Univ. of Iowa; Dir.. CPEA. Univ. 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, since 1951. 
Chester L.. B.S/35, Linfield Col.; 
Univ. of Oregon; Supt. of Sch., 
* u L >nn. Oregon, since 1946. 

Louis J.. B.A/28. M.Ed/51, 

UnU* ,? nd Clark Col. : Supt.. Cascade 

Union H. s. 5, Turner. Oregon, since 1947. 

* n t w endell L., Ed.D/42. Stanford 
. "”- : 1n Su P t. of Sch., Corvallis. Oregon, 
“act 1946. 

^"•Clifford H.. B.S/38. Oregon State 
sS'v M.Ed/52. Univ. of Oregon; Dut- 
0,?L* °* , Sch -. Curry Co.. Gold Beach, 
‘ince 1952. 

Sen. C.. B. S/49, Univ. of Mlnn-1 

Sch. Dist. 35, Rogue River. Ore- 
40 l95 , 

‘Jf*.) Caxmalite I.. M.E/52. WH- 
Univ.; Supt. of Kelser Eiem. 


Univ.; Supt. of Kelie 
S»lem. Oregon, since 1952. 

* kJt*3 0fn « A.. B. A/31, Pacific Unir.j 
St'h A 5 . 1 : P re K°n State Col.: Supt. of 
' Attoria. Oregon, since 1951. 
CoM 1 !, E.. B.S/1I. Whiter"} 

it-; A U- 24. A. M/3 1, Univ. of Wash-,. 

V; ci s ch.. Dalits, Oregon, since 194.. 
it c7s’; D -. B. A/31, Concordia CoL: 

hvh Univ. of Oregon; Supt.-Pfl a - 
ScH.. Colton. Oregon, since 1945. 


♦Winslow, Marion B., B. A/27, Pacific CoL; 
M. A/34, Univ. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., 
Coos Bay, Oregon, since 1934. 

Zeran, Franklin R-, B. A/30, M. A/32, Ph.D. 
*37, Univ. of Wis.; Dean, Sch. of Educ., 
since 1947, and Dir. of Summer Sessions, 
Oregon State Col., Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Oregon. 

Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon. 

Univ. of Oregon, Library, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Abernethy, Robert R., B.S '21. Huhlrab.rr 
Col.; A. M/23, Umv. of „ pa - • . 

New York Univ.: Supt., Haverford Twp. 
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since 1942. 
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Annunciate, Sister Mary, R.S.M., Ph.D.'W, 
Univ. of Notre Dame; Dean, College 
Misericordia, Dallas, Pa, since 1946. 

App, Isaac D., B.S.'OS, M.S.’II, Ed.D,’40, 
Susquehanna Univ. ; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Harrisburg, Pa., since 1922. 

Arnold, William E- A B ’21, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col ; M.A. ’27, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D ’32, 
Ohio State Univ.; Prof, of Educ . Univ. 
of Pa„ Philadelphia, Pa., since 1935. 
Artman, William Edgar, B S.’33. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Bloomsburg, Pa.; M.Ed.’46, 
Pa. State Col.; Supvg. Prin , Juniata Val- 
ley Sch,, Alexandria, Pa , since 1952. 
Ashby, Lloyd W.. A.B/26, Hastings Col.; 
M.A.’35, Ed,D.’50, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Prin., Cheltenham Twp. H. S, 
Elkins Park, Pa., since 1950. 

Asper. William W., A B ’37. Lafayette Col.; 
M.Ed ’42, State Col.:_ Supvg. prin. of 
Sch , Jonestown, Pa , since 1946. 

Auld, John T- M S.'35, W. Va Univ.; 
Supvg Prin. of Sch., New Holland, Pa., 
since 1946. 

Aurand, O. H., B.S'2t, Susquehanna Univ.; 
M A.'32, D Ed , Tchrs. Col , Columbia 
Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Pa. State Col., 
State College, Pa , since 1950. 

Axarias, Brother, P.S C , A B '24. A.M.*27, 
La Salle Col , Ed D '51, Univ. of Pa ; 
Head, Dept, of Educ , La Salle Col. 
Philadelphia. Pa , since 1947. 

Bailey, Helen Cheyney, B S in Ed.’19. M.S. 
in Ed.’31. Univ. of Pa ; Assoc Supt. of 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1953 


<-o>. ; oupi., awiMuaic 
burgh, Pa , since 1934. 

Bair, Medill. B.S '35, State Tchrs Col , 
Trenton, N. J.; M A. '39. Tchrs. Col. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt. of the Pennsbury 
Schs , Fallsmgton, Pa. 

Baird, Betty. B.S ‘31, Lock Haven State 
Tthis. Col.. Pa , M A.’ 31, Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Co. Supt. of Sch., Lock 
Haven, Pa., since 1931. 

Baker, A F.. B.S.’29, M.A.’3I, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Upper St. 
Clair Twp. Sch , Bridgeville, Pa., since 
1929. 

Baker, C. E.. BS’29. Pa. State Col.; M.Ed. 
’42, Univ of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., 
Ml. Pleasant Twp. Sch , Hickory, Pa., 
since 1941. 

Baker, Ira V., A.B/27, A M.'33, Gettysburg 
Col ; A.M.’48, Tchrs. Col . Columbia 

Univ.; Asst. Co Supt. of Sch.. York, Pa., 
since 1953. 

Bamberger, Russell Elwood, B.S/24. M.S. 
’25, Gettysburg Col. ; Supvg. Prin. of 
Glen-Nor Jr.-Sr. H. S., Glenolden, Pa , 
since 1945. 

Banner, Robert P., A.B.’16. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, AM. '29, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch., Rochester, Pa., since 1934. 
Barnett, Ralph E.. B S.’29. Juniata Col.; 
M Ed.’3S. Pa. State Col.; Asst. Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Somerset, Pi . since 1942. 
Barnhart, Charles J„ B.S/39. State Tchrs. 
Col . Slippery Rock, Pa.; M.Ed/47. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., Blawnox 
Sch Diat.. Springdale, Pa , since 1947. 
Bartholomew. Richard It., AB.1t, M.Ed. 
’42, Pa. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Lewis- 
town, Pa- since 1953. 


Battle, Elizabeth G.. B.S. in Ed.’26. Marry- 
wood Col.; Supt. of Sch., Pittston, Pa.. 
since 1938. 

Baugher, Raymond R., A.B.’28, Elizabeth- 
town Col.: A.M.’33, Columbia Univ.. 
Supvg. Prist., Northern Lehigh Sch., Slat- 
ington. Pa., since 1951. 

Bazafd, Walter S., A.B.’16. Washington 
and Jefferson Col.; Ed.M.’32, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh: Supvg. Prin. of Har-Brac* 
Union H. S , Brackenridge, Pa„ since 
1947. 

Beahm. W. I., B.S.’29, Elizabethtown Col. 5 
M.Ed.MO, Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prin. oi 
Sch , Mount Joy, Pa., since 1946. 

Bearoer, Henry G., M.A/32, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Sch., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., since 1946. 
ean, Harold J- B 
of Curtis Voc. . 

Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beattie, Alfred W., B.S.’22, Allegheny Col.; 
M.A/24, Ph.D.’31, Univ. of Pittsburgh’. 
Allegheny Co. Supt. of Sch., Pittsburgh, 
Pa, since 1948. 

Beck. John E., B.S. in Ed.’40, State Tchrs- 
Col, California, Pa.; M.Ed.’50, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., Laurel Valley 
Joint Sch. System. New Florence, P»- 
since 1952. 

Beckett, Verona Elsey, B.S. in Ed. ’28, M.S. 
in Ed.’32, Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Kane Sch., Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., since 1927. 

Bedison, G. V., B.S.’35, Geneva Col.; Ed.M. 
’40, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. ©t 
Sch., Leetsdale, Pa., since 1946 
Beierschmitt, Gerald A., A.B.’25. Holy 

Cross Col.; A.M.’35, Bucknell Univ.: 
Supt. of Sch., Mt. Carmel, Pa., since 1934 
Bell, J. Ellis, B.S. ’22, Westminster Col- 
New Wilmington, Pa.; M.A.’28. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Ell- 
wood City, Pa , since 1938. 

Bell, Requa W., A.B.U6, William Jewell 
Col.; A.M/26, Univ. of Okla.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Jenkmtown, Pa., since 1938. 
Beikey, Harry D , B.S.’31. State Tchrs. 
Col., Indiana. Pa.; Ed M.’3S. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., Arnold, Pa- 
since 1950. 

Bertin, Eugene P., B.A. ( Jurisprudence)’I7. 
Bucknell Univ.; M.A. (Comparative Lit.) 
’25, Harvard Univ.; Asst. Exec. Secy- 
Pa. State Educ. Assn., Harrisburg, Pa- 
since 1947. 

♦Betts, Emmett Albert, B.S.’25, Des Moines 
Univ.; M.A.’28. Ph.D.’31, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Dir. of Reading Clinic. Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia. Pa., since 1945. 
Biemesderfer, Daniel L.. A.B.’21, Franklin 
and Marshall Col.: M.A. ’31. Univ. of Pi-l 
Litt.D.’43, Muhlenberg Col.; Pres., State 
Tchrs. Col., Millers vllle. Pa., since 1943. 
Bingeman, Joseph Wade, B S. fn Ec/27, 
Franklin and Marshall Col.; M.A/34, Co- 
lumbia Univ. ; D.Ed.’44 t Temple Univ.: 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Ambler. Pa., since 
1953. 

Birch. Jack W- Ph.D.’Sl, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Dir. o! Spec. Educ.. Pub. Sch., 
Pittiburgh. Pa., since 1948. 

Blair. Horace LeRoy. B.S. in Ed.’3t, State 
Tchrs. Co\„ Edinboro. Pa.; M.Ed.’34. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Co. Supt. of Sch, 
Warren, Pa , since 1938. 
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Btakley, William J., A.B.’29, Westminster 
Col.; M.Ed.*37, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Snpvg. Prin., West Jefferson Hills Sch., 
Large, Pa., since 1950. 

Bluebaugh, Ralph D., B.A.*40, Washington 
and Jefferson Col.; Master’s ’47. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., Chartiers Twp. 
Sch. Dist., Washington, Pa., since 1947. 
♦Boehm, Charles H., A.B.’23, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; A.M.’26, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ed.D.’49, Rutgers Univ.; 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Doylestown. Pa., since 
1940. 

Bohren, Karl, Ed.D.’46, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Sch., Clairton, Pa., since 
1950. 

Bolig, Harold L., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Setinsgrove, Pa. 

Bond, Horace Mann, A.B.’23, Lincoln Univ.; 
AM. '26, Ph.D.'36, Univ. of Chicago; 
Ptes., Lincoln Univ., Lincoln Univ., Pa., 
since 1945. 

Boughner, W. L., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., West 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

Bounds, Clyde E., B.S.’19, Washington Col.; 
M.A/27, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch., 
Wlndber, Pa., since 1941. 

B »yer, Philip A., Ph.D/20, Univ. of Pa.; 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(retired, 1952). Address: The Ballinger 
£o., 121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 

B oyle, Joseph E„ A.B/25, Mt. St. Mary's 
Col.; M.Ed.’36. Pa. State Col.: Supt. of 
5ch -. Mahanoy City, Pa., since 1942. 
Braden, C. B., Supvg. Prin. of Sch.. Daisy- 
town, p a . 

Brendlinger, LeRoy R., B.S/46. State Tchrs. 
Col.. West Chester. Pa.; M.S.’49. Univ. 
£! Pa.; Supvg. Prin.. Lower Pottsgrove 
Sch. Dist., Sanatoga, Pa., since 

Frank E., A.B.’31, Pa. State Col.; 
’4 4, Tcm P le Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
5>eh - Cornwall, Pa., since 1951. 

„ KarI M„ B.A/33, M.Ed.’38, Pa. 
,,*** CoL; Supt. of Sch., Du Bois, Pa., 

B Co’i 0 ."’*, Charles A., B.S.’21. Haverford 

C?,,’ M -A-’4°, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prm.. 
Rn ? heights. Pa.. 1935-50. Address: 
R - D - 1. Blglerville, Pa. 

AM* E - A.B/27. Lehigh Univ.; 
inr ', 3 L* °f Pittsburgh; Prin., Mtn- 

I9i4* n ^ Inst., Freeland, Pa., since 

J°hn. Sch. Arch, and Engr., 
oulter Bldg., Greensburg. Pa., since 1922. 

C^L* V C, . rdin D.. B.S.’35. State Tchrs. 
Ccf. Eu, *‘own. Pa.; M.Ed.MO. Pa. Stale 

T*;* S "P u v e- Prin.. Plymouth-Whitemar.h 

Sch.. Norristown, Pa., since 1944. 
8^’ Htrmon J.. M.Ed/53. Pa. State Col.; 
S&ntfi' Prin - „ of Sullivan Highland Sch., 
e ,,0WT b Pa - sin «* 1834. 

oi Sch - Dl4t - 4 * 

b‘ e *V n*vld Harry, M.A/38. Ph.p/4«. 
two'?.. PjiUburgh: Supt.. West MiBI" 
1|« 5ch - West Mifflin. Pa.. since 

I-,. ‘ 


Bryan, Charles H., B.S.’34, State Tchrs. 
Col., California, Pa.; Supvg. Prin., Beth- 
lehem Joint Sch. Dist., Fredericktown. 
Pa., since 1949. 

Bryan, Fred E., B.S.’33, State Tchrs. Col., 
California, Pa.; M.A.’37, Columbia Univ.; 
D.Ed.’52, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch., Uniontown, Pa., since 1950. 

Buck, Cleon F., B.S.’23, Bucknell Univ.; 
M S in Ed.’33, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch., Parkesburg, Pa., since 1925. 
Bulick, Samuel B., B.S.’l 7, Susquehanna 
Univ.; Ed M.’33, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Ph.D.’45, Webster Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Greensburg, Pa., since 1941. 

Burkard, William E., B.S/17, M-A.’25 p 

PhD., Univ. of Pa.; Assoc. Supt. of Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1951. 

Pnrkhart T. Paul, A.B.’27, Albright Col.; 
M A.’30, Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Carlisle, Pa., since 1946. 
Burkholder, W. Clay, B S.'3S, Juniata Col.! 
M.Ed.’41, Pa. State Col.; Supt., Mifflin 
Co. Sch., Lewistown. Pa. 

Burton, Frank L, A.B.’20 Westminster 

Col New Wilmington, Pa. . M.A. 28, 
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Juniata Col.: 
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Carvolth, R. T., B S.’21, M.A.’34. Bucknell 
Uaiv.; Supt., Blakely Borough Sch.. 
Peckville, Pa., since 1942. 

Cassler, George W., B S.’20. Susquehanna 
Univ.j M.S/31, Pa State Col.: Asst. 
Supt., Allegheny Co. Sch., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., since 1943. 

Champhn, Carroll D . A.B/14. A.M 'IS, 
Haverford Col ; Ph D.*2S, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Prof, of Educ., Pa. State Col., 
State College, Pa., since 1926. 

Chandler, Paul G. B.A.'14, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col ; M.A.’20, Pb.D.’30, Columbia Univ., 
Pres., State Tchrs. Col., Clarion. Pa., 
since 1937. 

Chapman, Ernest T., Diploma 'll, Ashland 
Col.; B.S/26, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. 
of Sch., New Kensington, Pa., since 1924. 
Christman, Paul Snyder, B S.*19. M.Sc-’21, 
Ped.D.’SO, Franklm & Marshall Col., 
Supt. of Sch., Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
since 1931. 

Chrysostom, Mother, Pres., Rosemont Col , 
Rosemont, Pa., since 1952. 

Clark, A. G., B.S '28, Muskingum Col.; 
M.A.’38, Ph.D.*48, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. of Avonworth Sch.. Ben 
Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1946. 

Clark, Fred S., B S '32, Allegheny Col.; 
M.Ed'39, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg 
Prin. of Sch , Harbor Creek, Pa , since 
193B. 

Claude, John, Special Rep.. Sch. Sales, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co, Pittsburgh, 
Pa , since 1949. 

Clipman, William Henry, Jr., A.B/19, 
Washington and Jefferson Col.: M.A/27, 
Bucknetl Univ. ; Supt. of Sch.. Charleroi, 
Pa., since 1946. 


Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1947. 

Cobley, Herbert F. f M.A. in Ed.’47. Lehigh 
Univ.; Assoc. Supt.. Bloomsburg Sch. 
Dist , Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Cocklin, Warren H.. B S.'23, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.: A.M/31, Univ, of Pa.; 
Supt., Upper Merion Twp. Sch., King of 
Prussia, Pa., since 1944. 

Cogley. Jesse W., Jr., AB.’27. Westminster 
Col., Pa.; M.Ed.37, Univ, of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch , Patton, Pa., since 
1947. 

Cole, E. W. p Headmaster, Shady Side Acad- 
emy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cole, John S., Ph B.’26, Muhlenberg Col.; 
M.A.’31, New York Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Palmer Twp. Sch , Easton, Pa , since 
1921. 

Cole. Ray M.. B S.'2t>, M.A/27. Pa. State 
Col.: Columbia Co. Supt. of Sch., Blooms- 
burg, Pa., since 1918. 

Coleman, Arthur Prudden, B.A/20. Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M.A.‘22, Ph.D.'2S. Columbia 
Univ.; Pres, Alliance Col, Cambridge 
Springs. Pa., since 1950. 

Colton, Harold John, A.B.’24. Thiel Col.; 
A M '29. Columbia Univ.; Ph.D."39. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prm. of Sch.. 
Bridgeville, Pa , since 1931. 

Connell, John T.. B S.’19. LL D.*52. Grove 
City Col.; A.M. ’32, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Co. Supt. of Sch,, Butler, Pa- since 1920. 


Cooper, E. Newbold, S.B.’21. Haverford 
Col ; M.A.’25, Univ. of Pa.; Ed.D.47, 
Rutgers Univ.; Vicepres , Girard Col, 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1949. 

Cope, Robert Wellington, B.A.’31. M.S. in 
Ed.‘38, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Joint Consol. Sch. Dist., SchwenksviUe. 
Pa , since 1953. 

Corbett, Thomas E., B.S, in Ed. '31, Pa. 
State Tchrs. Col., Indiana; M.A. 41, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.: Supvg. 
Prin. of Purchase Line Joint Sth.. Glen 
Campbell, Pa., since 1953. 

Cornelius. Clair R., A.B.’37, Juniata Col.; 
M.Ed.’42, Pa. State Col.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Jt. Sch , Osceola Mills. Pa., since 1946. 
Cottrell, Elmer B., B.P.E/19. M.P.E.’24, 
Springfield Col.; B.S/28, Ed.D.’36. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Chief, Health and Phys. 
Educ., State Dept, of Pub. Itistr., Harris- 
burg, Pa , since 1947. 

Cowan, I. Newton. B.S.*30, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.E.D/41, Temple Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin., Hatfield Jt. Consol. Sch., 
Hatfield, Pa., since 1951. 

Craig, James C., B.S/33, Carnegie Inst, of 
Tech.; M.A.*37, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Assoc. Prof, of Elem. Educ.. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1950- 
Craig, Sam B., B.A/23, Litt.D.’Sl. Centre 
Col.; M.A.’2S, Litt.D.’Sl. Gallaudet Col.; 
M.A.*27, George Washington Univ.: Supt . 
Western Pa. Sch. for the Deaf. Pittsburgh. 
Pa , since 1946. 

Craven. Samuel D., B.S.*35, Univ. of Pa.; 
M.Ed.’41, Temple Univ.; Supvg Prin- of 
Borough Sch. Dist., Folcroft, Pa-, »i»6 e 
1949. 

Crouse, Foster C.. A.B.'16, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M A/37, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supvg. Prin., Edgewood Pub. S«h., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1952. 

Crouthamel, E. Merton, A.B/I4, Juniata 
Col. : M.Ed/36, Temple Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Souderton, Pa., since 1922. 
Crumbling. C. S., B.S.. Albright Col.; M.S., 
Cornell Univ.; Supt. of Twp. Sch.. Laurel- 
dale, Pa., since 1946. 

Culler, Ned. B.S.'29, M.Ed '37. Pa. State 
Col.; Ed.D.’45, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. 
of Sch., Connellsville, Pa. 

Cushman, Charles Leslie, A B.‘2i. Grinneli 
Col.; Ph.D.'27. State Univ. of Iowa: 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch., Philadelphia. Pa.. 
1943-53 fretired). 

Daldy, A. Cyril, B.A.’22, Oxford Univ.. 
England ; Mgr. of Sch. and Col. Serv.. 
Sun Oil Co , Philadelphia, Pa., since 1946. 
Dallabrida, Victor B., A.B.'32. Villanova 
Col ; M.A.’38, Bucknell Univ,; Prin . 

Roosevelt Jr. H. S.. Mt. Carmel. Pa . 
since 1937, 

D sU on ’ SU yde E - B.S. '35, State Tchrs. Col., 
West Chester, P a .; A.M. '38. Tchrs. Col. 
Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., since 1945. 

Daum, Henry F., Bus. Mgr, Sch. Dist. of 
Abington Twp., Abington. P a . 

Davenport Alethea R , B S.’34. M.A/36. 
of Pa. ; Supvg. Prin., S.A. Douglas 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa , since 1951. 
D^idson, Robert L D A.B.*31. Dickinson 
a V E d-M. 37, Ed.D.'47, Temple Univ.; 
«sst. Dean, Community Col.. Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1945. 
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Carvolth, R. T.. B S.'21, M A ’34. Bucknell 
Univ.: Supt., Blakely Borough Sch., 
Peckville, Pa., since 1942. 

Cassler, George W„ B S.'20, Susquehanna 
Univ. ; M.S.’S 1, Pa. State Col.. Asst. 
Supt., Allegheny Co. Sch., Pittsburgh. 
Pa., since 1943. 

Champlin, Carroll h , A.B *14, A M *15, 
Haverlord Col ; Ph D.’2S, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Prof, of Educ., Pa. State CoL, 
State College, Pa., since 1926. 

Chandler, Paul G . B.A/14, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col., M.A.’20, Ph.D.'30, Columbia Univ.; 
Pres., State Tchrs. CoL, Clarion, Pa., 
since I937< 

Chapman, Ernest T., Diploma ’ll, Ashland 
Col.; B.S. ’26, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. 
of Sch., New Kensington, Pa., since 1924. 

Christman, Paul Snyder, B S,’19, M.Sc.’21, 
Ptd.D.'Sft, Etj.T.’eAvr, & CrA.; 

Supt. of Sch , Schuylkill Haven. Pa., 
since 1931. 


Clark, A. G., B.S/28, Muskingum Col,; 
M.A.’ja, Ph.D.’43, Univ. o£ Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. ol Avonworth Sch., Ben 
Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1946. 

Clark, Fred S, B S '32, Allegheny CoL; 
M Ed.‘39, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Harbor Creek, Pa., since 
1938. 


CUpman, William Henty. Jr., A.B.'19, 
Washington and Jefferson Col.; M.A.'27, 
Bucknell Unw.; Supt. ol Sch., Charleroi, 
Pa., since 1946. 

Cober, John G., B.S. in Ed '38. State Tchrs. 
CoL, Indiana, Pa.; M.Ed.’46. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., O'Hara Twp. 
Sch.. Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1947. 

Coblty, Herbert F., M.A. in Ed.’ 47. Lehigh 
Univ.; Assoc. Supt, Bloomsburg Sch. 
Dist., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Cocklin, Warren H., B.S,'23, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; A.M/31, Univ. of Pa.; 
Supt., Upper Menon Twp. Sch., King of 
Prussia, Pa., since 1944. 

Co? 1 *?. J r - A B.’27, Westminster 

Col., Pa.; M.Ed. 37, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Pun. oi Sch., Patton. Pa., since 
1947. 


Cole, John S., Ph B.'26, Muhlenberg CoL; 
M.A/31, New York Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Palmer Twp. Sch , Easton. Pa., since 
1921. 

Cole, Ray M . B S.’ZO, M.A,’27. Pa. State 
CoL; Columbia Co. Supt. of Sch.. Blooms- 
burg, Pa., since 1918. 

Coleman, Arthur Prudden, B.A.’20, Wes- 
leyan Univ.; M A. ’22, Ph.D.’2i. Columbia 
Univ.; pres.. Alliance Col., Cambridge 
Springs, Pa., since 1930. 

Colton, Harold John. A.B.'24, Thiel CoL; 
A.M/29, Columbia Univ.; Ph.D/39, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Brldgeville, Pa., since 1931. 

Connell, John T.. B.S.’IS. LL.D.’52. Grove 
City CoL; A.M/32, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Co, Supt. of Sch.. Butler, Pa., since 1920. 
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Cooper, E. Newbold, S.B.’2l, Haverford 
Col., M.A.’25, Univ. of Fa.^ Ed.D.47, 
Rutgers Univ.; Vicepres., Girard Col, 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1949. 

Cope, Robert Wellington, B.A.‘31, SLS. 

Ed. ’38, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Joint Consol. Sch. Dist., Schwenksville, 
Pa , since 1953. 

Corbett, Thomas E., B.S. in Ed.’3l, Pa. 
State Tchrs. Col., Indiana; M.A. 41, 
Tchrs. CoL, Columbia Univ.: Supvg. 
Prin. of Purchase Line Joint Sch.. Glen 
Campbell, Pa., since 1953. 

Cornelius, CJair R., A.B.’37, Juniata Col.; 
M.Ed.’42, Pa. State CoL; Supvg. Pnn. 
of Jt. Sch , Osceola Mills, Pa„ since 1946. 
Cottrell, Elmer B.. B.P.E.’l9. M.P.E.’24, 
Springfield Col.; B.S.’28, Ed.D.'36. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Chief, Health and Phys. 
Educ., State Dept, of Pub. Instr.. Harris- 
burg, Pa., since 2947. 

Cowan, I. Newton, B S.’30, Franklin and 
Marshall CoL; M.E.D.'41, Temple Univ.; 
Supvg Prin., Hatfield Jt. Consol. Sch., 
Hatfield, Pa., since 1951. 

Craig, James C., B.S,'33, Carnegie Inst, of 
Tech.; M.A.'37, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Assoc. Prof, of Elem. Educ . Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1950. 
Craig, Sam B., B.A.’23, Litt.D.’51. Centre 
Col.; M.A.*25, Litt.D.’Sl, Gallaudet Col.; 
M.A.’27, George Washington Univ.: Supt.. 
Western Pa. Sch. for the Deaf. Pittsburgh, 
Pa , since 1946. 

Craven, Samuel D., B S.’3S, Univ. of Pa.: 
M.Ed.’41, Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Borough Sch. Dist., Folctcft, Pa., since 
1949. 


Crouse, Foster C., A.B.'16, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.A/37, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supvg. Prin., Edgewood Pub. Sch.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1952, 

Crouthamel, E. Merton. A.B.’14, Juniata 
CoL; M.Ed. *36, Temple Univ.: Supvg. 
Prin. of Sth., Souderton, Pa., since 1922. 

Crumbling, C. S., B.S.. Albright Col.: M.S., 
Cornell Univ.; Supt. of Twp. Sth., Laurel- 
dale, Pa., since 1946. 

Culler. Ned, B S ’29. M Ed.’37. Pa. State 
CoL; Ed.D,’45, Univ. of Pittsburgh: Supt. 
of Sch., Connellsville, Pa. 

Cushman, Charles Leslie, A.B. ‘21. Grinnell 
Col.; Ph.D.’27. State Univ. of Iowa! 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch., Philadelphia, Pa., 
1943-53 (retired). 

Daldy, A. Cyril, B.A.’22, Oxford Univ., 
England; Mgr. oi Sch. and CoL Serv . 
Sun OH Co., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1946. 

Dallabrida, Victor B„ A.B/32. Villanova 
CoL; M.A.’38, Bucknell Univ.: Prin., 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Mt. Carmel. Pa., 
since 1937. 

Dalton, Clyde E , B.S.’3S. State Tchr*. CoL, 
West Chester, P a . : A.M/38. Tchrs. Col, 
Columbia Univ. ; Supvg. Prin. of Sch , 
Marcus Hook, P a ., since 1945. 

Daum. Henry F., Bus. Mgr.. Sch. Dist. of 
Abmgton Twp., Abington, Pa. 

Davenport. Alethea R , a S.’34. M.A.’36, 
if n ‘ v - °f Supvg. Pnn., S.A. Douglas 
bch., Philadelphia. Pa , since 1951. 

Davidsom Robert L. D.. A.B ’31. Dickinson 
Col.; Ed.M/37, Ed D.’47, Temple Univ.; 
Asst. Dean, Community Col.. Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1945. 
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Gemmill, Charles W- A.B.’18, Lebanon 
Valley Col.; A.M.‘25. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ,; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., New 
Cumberland, Pa., since 1927. 

Gerlach, H. K., B.S/33, Elizabethtown 

Col.; M.S. in Ed. Adm.’38, Univ. of 
Pa.; Supvg. Prin., Southern Lancaster 
Co. Joint Sch., Quarryville, Pa., since 
1951. 

Getty, R. F., B.S/21, Susquehanna Univ. ; 
M.Ed.’35. Pa. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Huntingdon, Pa., since 1949. 

Gilland, Thomas M-, A.B.’09, Ursinus Col.; 
A.M.’26, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv.; 
Ph.D.’35, Univ. of Chicago; Dir. of Stu- 
dent Tchg. and Placement, State Tchrs. 
Col., California, Pa., since 1931. 

Gilmore, John W., M.S.’48, Univ. of Pa.; 
on leave of absence. Pub. Sch., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Glasser, Robert J., M.Ed.’52, Pa. State Col.; 
Supvg. Prin., Warriors Mark-Franklin 
Sch., Warriors Mark, Pa., since 1952. 
Gockley, Clarence M., Diploma ’17. State 
Tchrs. Col., West Chester, Pa.; B.S. 30, 
Muhlenberg Col.; M.A.MO, Lehigh Univ., 
Supt. of Whitehall Twp. Sch.. Hoken- 
dauqua, Pa., since 1938. 

Grebe, M. Alice, Diploma ’18, Keystone 
State Normal Sch., Kutztown, Pa.; B.h. 
32, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Schwenksville, Pa., 1935-53 (retired). 
Greenawalt, E. Guy, A.B.’IS. Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; A.M.’25. Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ed.D.’37, Pa. State Col.. 
Supvg. Prin., James Buchanan Joint hen. 
System, Mercersburg, Pa., since 1951. 
•Greenawalt, William C., A.B.’07. A.M-’12, 
Franklin and Marshall Col.; Supt. of Sch , 
Glean, N. Y., 1920-40. Address: 418 w. 
Market St., Orwigsburg, Pa. 

Greth Morris S„ Chmn., Dept, of So- 
uology, Muhlenberg Col., Allentown, Pa. 
Griffith, Edward D., A.B.'19. Lafayette 

Col.; M.A.’31, Univ. of Pa.; Eastern Mgr., 
Lyons and Carnahan, Wilkes-Barre, Pa- 
wnee 1943. 

Criffith, H. T„ B.S.’29, State Tchrs. Col.. 
Millersville, Pa.; M.Ed/34. Ed.D. 49, Pa. 

Col.; Supt. of Sch., Steelton, Pa- 
since 1950. 

Gr ‘“. Paul H., B.S. '2 7, Albright Col.; 

jupvg. Prin., North Coventry Twp. Sen. 
_ “‘St-, Pottstown, Pa., since 1940. 

G WJ. E. Duncan, B.A.’15. Yale Umv.; 
«;A.’19 Ph.D/22, Umv. of Pa.: Dean. 
8?- of Educ., since 1948. and Prof. _«* 
Educ., Umv. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
since 1929. 

Gtontr, E»ri p #> b.S. in Ed.*32. State Tchrs. 
YnVv 1 ??” Slr oudsburg, Pa.; M.A.42, New 
b u ,» Dist - Supt. of Sch.. Strouds- 

ourg, p a>> lincc 19S0 _ 

,"*■ Merman, B.S/16, W. Va. W«- 
v&‘°. Col.; A.M/27. Ph.D.MO. Univ. ol 
Cni Ubu l Rh5 Ped.D.MO, W. Va. Wesleyan 
St.. ; LL.D/50, Allegheny Col.; P«*-. 
1852? Tcht ‘* Col., California. Pa- * ,nCe 

*£•*5 Athon G., B.S.’31, M.E.M5. Univ. 
:J ,l c‘l urEh; Supvg. Prin.. Harmony 
Sch. Dist., Ambridge, Pa- 

Cr «abling H . Virgil, B.S/30. State Tchrs- 
Kttlv. M-A/38. Umv. ol 

tt»bur K h; Pd.D/31. Waynesburg Co*-* 
?t * of Sch., Oil City. Pa.. since 1946. 


Gruver. E. M., B.S.’24, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.Ed.’39, Temple Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. of 
Conewago Joint Sch. System, East Berlin, 
Pa- since 1948. 

Guerrier, Joseph A., B.S. in Ec.’29, M.E. 
*36, Duquesne Umv.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Har-Brack Joint Sch. Dist., Natrona, Pa., 
since 1946. . 


since 1946. . 

Gustin, Seth, A.B.'27, Susquehanna Univ.; 
M A.’34, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Pnn 
Jt Consol. Sch., Mercer, Pa., since 1948. 

Juniata Col.; Litt.D. 
*39 Buchnell Univ.; LL.D. 4 p* h Un j!;„ E 
Pittsburgh ; State Supt. of Pub. Instr.. 
Harrisburg, Pa., since 1939. 

Sch., Shamokin, Pa., since 1946. 
Hackman, Arthur A B-S^L Statj c^^ 

■ q R q in Arch. *32, Pa. State 
"ft; Wolf S Hahn. Arch,,.. 

Allentown, Pa., since 194 . 

Haldcrman. J. L.ouartl. “ 

Col.; M.S. 32. U jg*. • Su pt.‘ ’of Springfield 

R” P '*Sc U h n . Dc?Co ! :" P Sptingfl, , d. Pa. 

l5S2 .,;,a„a B Priu.. Francoui. 
"Sf' •“'■"iVwh.a.uu Col, 

since 1953. Dickinson 

ot ben., r q *36. State Tchrs. 

Hanley, William M- • • .33 Univ. of 

H Col- Pa prin I ' Albert Gallatin 

, P i!S bu lfi. ppi"' ' • 

,iuc, 19S1* , Ed.*Z». M.S. In 

TgiWb**** 

Photniavillc. Pa. 0 „, BU1 Col.; 

Supvn-’secoo'i*— Sch., Bn, Ur. Pa.. ..«• 
1948. n e *26 Grove City 

burgh; • 

since 1950. a R M6 Lebanon Valley 

iuu M Sch.. Palm,..* - 
since 1927. n*ll, Sut4‘»*V nn .* 

Ilarvejr. Lv«'S' ! ^ 

SfiS-tJ*-* s..t. T.M.. 
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Eshelman, Walter W. p A.B/30. Elizabeth- 
f. 01 ™ Col.; LLB/3I, Blaekstone Inst.; 
A.M. 33, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D '41, New 
York Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. of Upper Dub- 
lin Twp. Sch , Ft. Washington, Pa., since 
1945. 

Evans, William C., A.B/19, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; Ed M '41, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
S“Pvg. Pnn. of Sch„ Dillsburg. Pa., since 

Farley, Eugene Shedden, B S ’21. Pa State 
Col ; M A '27. Ph.D '33, Univ. of Pa ; 
Pres , Wilkes Col , Wilkes-Barre Pa 
since 1936. ’ 

Fa TfnV„ . Be i V ?J , ®" AB ' 29 > Susquehanna 
Univ., A M 39, Univ of Pittsburgh; 
Juniata Co. Sch., Miffl intown, Pa. 

® Sc/15, Susquehanna 
H? o' *5 A 28 i Columbia Univ. ; Ed.D 
sth - ch - ; 

™S r : ifS,'buf s : P ’r <" =- 

F TohV.” rS r ' H • B S.‘2«. State 
Staibl. 1 /..¥^BdmP Tamil! **„*•> 

sis-isr* 1 H’sss.y-fc 

P TO?n. Arthur W„ B S '12. Univ. of Pa • 

•Vp. 2 .-- Jssre-ss- vk, 

Devereux Sch . Devon, P a . „nce 1949. ’ 

"SS mS”,. 1 f "5««r 

East 5 r h - ^ or ' h V ^saille S Twp Sch : 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1950 ’ 

W for pSub’Sg; 

Twp. Sch., Shenandoah, P a .. since 19S*/ 

Supvg Pnn., Joint Sch, Portage Pa 
since 1948. a8 ', ra • 

Fo [ d ; Thomas H , Ph.B/14, Dickinson r«i . 
A.M -25 Univ. ol P, ,’ " S.D™ “i 

isS’iSa' oi sih - 

F T I *7 , .,? Ur i? n , P * A B -’° 7 . Syracuse Univ • 
Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ • 
Ped D. 39, Syracuse Univ., Prin., Gerl 
mantown Friends Sch.. Germantown. Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., since 1941. 

F m" AM t Th r^ as 'u B S t’, 28 ' Pa * State Col.; 
i*' A -«. Columbia Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Scranton, Pa , since 1926. 
F ?-7°- p " r . elra \ < M «-> Marion A.. M.A. 
34 ’. N ‘ , ” hw « t ern Univ.; Pnn. of Bor- 
ough beh., Doylestown, Pa., since 1952. 
Frank, T. Russell, B S. in Ed ’37. M S in 
Ed.;41, Temple Umv.. Prin . GUmide" 
Weldon Jr. High and Elem. Sch.. Glen- 
side, Pa., since 1948. 


Frankenfield. Calvin S., B.S.’26. Ursinus 
Col.; M.A/32, Columbia Univ.; Assoc. 
Supt., Parkland Sch. Dist., Allentown, 
Pa., since 1932. 

Frankenfield, Clyde S., Ph,B.’17. Muhlen- 
berg Col.; M.A.'2I, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg. Pnn. of Pub. Sch., Catasauqua, 
Pa., since 1930. 

Franklin, Samuel P., A.B.’19, Union Col. 
(Ky.) ; M.A. '21, Northwestern Univ.; 
S.T.B.’24, Boston Univ.; Ph.D.’25, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Dean, Sch. of Educ., 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.i 
since 1943. 

Vretz, Floyd C., B.S.’27, M.Ed.’30, Univ. of 
Pa.; Supt. of Sch., Bradford, Pa., since 
1936. 

Fritz. J. Elias, B. S/31, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col.: Supvg. Prin., E. Lampeter 
Twp. H. S., Lancaster, Pa., since 1948. 
Fromuth, Carl L„ B.S. in Ed.'23: M.Ed.'32, 
Temple Univ ; Supt , Dist. 1, Pub. Sch., 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1952. 

Pr w lh : , Jacob Richa rd, A.B/32, Geneva Col.: 
M.A. 41, Duke Univ.; Supvr. Prin. of 
Sch , Freedom, Pa., since 1951. 

Frye, William C.. Jr., B.S Ed '39. Pa. State 
Tchrs. Col., California; M.Ed/51, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvr. Prin. of Sch. Mead- 
ville. Pa , since 1952. 

Fr M e fea^j. Im ^ r R - A B.'26. Pa. State Col.: 
M.E d .40, Ttmple Untv.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Eddystone, Pa., since 1952. 
Fullerton, Theo W.. B.S. in Ed.*33. State 
-*r. C , <>1 " . Indlana - P a -: M.Ed/38, Pa. 
f » 0 ‘ ' A** oc - Supt. of Sch., Hemp- 
since 1952 ^ 0,nt Greensburg, Pa., 

G pi e irJif c art i a A ’ Ed - B -‘29. Ind. Univ.; 
Ed.M. 35, Temple Univ.; Asst. Dir., Sch.- 
»Hlu£ Un,t 2 Rela,,ons - Bd. of Educ., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., since 1949. 

G v li te Joseph D.. A.B/26. Univ. of Pa.; 
T*' 3 Z' J ae 7 r Y ° rk Umv.; Supt. of Hazle 
Twp. Sch., Hazleton, P a ., since 1938. 
C,IU«h„„. G . P, Supt. »f Sch.. Rankin. 
«.i since 1949. 

G Umv • L M e <- .? ’ B S -’ 20 > Wesleyan 

Un v’ f M nv.'t 26 ’ Umv ‘ of HI.: Ph.D.’32, 
Un v C t, ,ca e°: Assoc. Prof, of Educ., 
1949!' £ Pa- ’ Philadelphia, Pa., since 

G M t A?i* i rV y ? S -' 16 - Cornell Univ.; 
Tpnmi*' Columbia Umv.; D.Sc. in Ed.’S3, 

Eduif Assn niV M Ex 7- Sec y- Pa - State 
muc. Assn , Harrisburg, P a ., since 1939. 

shTlVYol* H A'?/ 09 - Franklin and Mar- 
lUmv-'w- 1 , 8 ', Tchrs Col, Colum- 
Ch M w’ •„ Sap ‘-o f , Springfield Twp. Sch., 
(retired). H U ’ Phllade «Phia, Pa.. 1922-53 

G m!a ^50 C 't ’ h B T?'' 29 ' Morav ‘ an Col.; 
HdlirH « V, !uv -: Pnn, Fountain 

will Jr. H. S, Bethlehem, P a .. since 1947. 

Umv . EI1 ?H°n &F B ^ S -’ 16 ’ M.S/23, Temple 
Temple Um?’ Columbia Univ. and 
Pa.? P s 1 nce 1 9Vs. SUPt - ° f Sch ■ Norristown, 

G Umv.j R MA h ’40 C, ci' B, K S ' Susquehanna 
•50, George^' Was G ° Um vl* ffijE l?m* 
S .nc q e Ue i952 a . J °‘ nt Sch ' Duncannon. P Pa: 

G Col' • A.B.’IS, Muhlenberg 

Supt'. of Sch' g"5- ° f £ a ‘ : Berks Co - 
p S * cfl - Beading, Pa . since 1946. 
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Gtmmiil, Charles W- A.B.’18, Lebanon 
Valley Col.; A.M.’25. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ,; Supvg. Prin. o! Sch., New 
Cumberland, Pa., since 1927. 

Gerlach, H. K., B.S.’33, Elizabethtown 

Col.; M.S. in Ed. Adm.’38, Umv. of 
Pa.; Supvg. Prin., Southern Lancaster 
Co. Joint Sch., Quarryville, Pa., since 
1951. 

Getty, R. F., B.S.’21, Susquehanna Univ.; 
M.Ed/35, Pa. State Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Huntingdon, Pa., since 1949. 

Gilland, Thomas M., A.B.’09, Ursinus Col.; 
A.M,'26, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Untv.; 
Ph.D.'35, Univ. of Chicago; Dir. °f Stu- 
dent Tchg. and Placement, State Tchrs. 
Col., California, Pa., since 1931. 

Gilmore, John W., M.S.M8, Univ. of Pa.; 
on leave of absence, Pub. Sch.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Glasser, Robert J., M.Ed.’52, Pa. State Col.; 
Supvg. Prin., Warriors Mark-Franklin 
Sch., Warriors Mark, Pa., since 1952. 
Goeltley, Clarence M., Diploma *17. State 
Tchrs. Col., West Chester, Pa.; B.S.SO, 
Muhlenberg Col.; M.A/40, Lehigh Univ.. 
Supt. of Whitehall Twp. Sch.. Hoken- 
dauqua. Pa., since 1938. 

Grebe, M. Alice. Diploma ’18, Keystone 
State Normal Sch., Kutztown. Pa.; B.S. 
32, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prm. of Sch., 
Schwenksville, Pa., 1935-53 (retired). 
Greenawalt, E. Guy, A.B.’18. Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; A.M.’25, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ed.D.’37, Pa. State Col.. 
Supvg. Prin., James Buchanan Joint Sen. 
System, Mercersburg, Pa., since 1951. 
•Greenawalt, William C- A.B.’07. A.M.’12, 
Franklin and Marshall Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Clean, N. Y., 1920-40. Address: 418 W. 
Market St., Orwigsburg, Pa. 

Morris S., Chmn., Dept, of So- 
ciology, Muhlenberg Col., Allentown, Pa. 
Griffith, Edward D., A.B/19. Lafayette 

V 01 -; M.A/31, Univ. of Pa.: Eastern Mgr., 
L yons and Carnahan, Wilkes-Barre, 
since 1943. 

Griffith. H. T., B.S.’29. State Tchrs. Col.. 
MillersviUe, Pa.; M.Ed.’34, Ed.D.’49, Pa- 
“‘ate Col.; Supt. of Sch., Steelton, v*- 
»>nce 1950. 

Gt ] m . Paul H., B.S/27, Albright Col.; 

Supvg. Pri n „ North Coventry Twp. Sch. 
r Pottstown, Pa., since 1940. 

Gf '«ell, E. Duncan, B.A.*15. Yale Univ.; 
&*•»»» Ph.D.’22, Univ. of Pa.: Dean. 
|rh. of Educ.. since 1948, and Prof. <>‘ 
^uc., Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
»mce 1929. 

Gt c “r.E«lF„ B.S. in Ed/32. StateTchrs. 
Y^v^? st Stroudsburg, Pa.; M.A. 42, New 
H aiv - Dist. Supt. of Sch.. Strouds- 
“fg, P a , p t i nce 1950, 

C. Herman. B.S. ’16, W. V,. Wet; 
CoU ‘* A.M/27. Ph.D.’40, Univ. of 
PiUiburgh: Ped.D.MO. W. Va. Wesleyan 
S?h : LL-D/SO. Allegheny Col.; Pres.. 
I9ij* Tchrs. Col., California. Pa- #,nce 

Arlton G.. B.S.’31. M.E.'l5. Univ. 
X* P “'* bu rgh; Supvg. Prin.. Harmony 
Sch. Di»t.. Ambridge, Pa- *‘ nc 

Virgil. B.S/30. State Tchrs. 
FuTIv “i un *' Pa.: M.A."38. Univ. of 
Pd-D.’Sl. Waynesburg Col.. 
’**• of Sch., Oil City, Pa., since 19<6- 


Gruver, E. M., B.S.’24, Gettysburg .Col.; 
M.Ed.’39, Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Conewago Joint Sch. System. East Berlin, 
Pa., since 1948. . 


Pa., since is-io. 

Guerrier. Joseph A., . B.S. in M-E. 

’36, Duquesne Univ.. Supvg. Prin. ot 
Har-Brack Joint Sch. Dist., Natrona, Pa., 
since 1946. 


Gr< 


since 1946. . 

Gustin Seth, A.B.’27, Susquehanna Univ.; 
M.A/34, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. Prm 
ft Consol. Sch., Mercer. Pa., since 1948. 

«■- Si 

UnU- LLU-’l?. Juniata Col.; Litt.D. 
*39 Bucknell Univ.; LL D. 42. Univ. o 
Pittsburgh ; State Supt. of Pub. Iustr.. 
Harrisburg, Pa., since 1939. , 

Seh, Sbamolttn. Pa., since 1916. 
Hackman, Arthur A . B SJ31. 

Sch . Lanilisvllle, Pa., s.nce 1937. 

since 1,s2 m b p Hn „ Franconia 

s ”b nd SouS.rto». Pa. 

Consol. •. _ »4j v/heaton Col.: 

since 1953. p^.B.’H, Dickinson 

Hanley,W>ll l am M- f fd.M/SS. Univ. of 
Col., Cal,fo c?, n C P Prin.. Albert Gallatin 
sTte^ Point Marlon. Pa- 
since 1951. ... ** g, in 

Phoenia.ilte. P>- Utl |»«. C.I.i 

I'npSI’sic'Si. “ Sch.. Butter. Pa- .i"“ 
1948. _ s Grove City 

IK 

since 1937. aB* 3I. Su*qu« l, *° a .“ 

5 “ f " 

Uni*-: ti.i. Pa., since 

of Seh.. Coaldai • V Stst# Tchr.. 
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Havlick, Johanna K„ B.S.’40, State Tehrs. 
Col., West Chester, Pa.; M.Ed.’45, Tem- 
ple Univ.; Elem. Prin. of Consol. Sch, 
Kennett Square, Pa., since 1952. 

Hayes, Lynn, M.A.’43, New York Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Ingram Pub. Sch., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., since 1948. 

Hays, Jo, Diploma ’18, State Tchrs. Col., 
Shipper! sburg, Pa ; A.B.'23, Pa. State 

Col.; Ed.M.’30, Harvard Univ ; Supvg 
Prin. of Sch., State College, Pa, since 
1927. 

Heaton, Kenneth L., A.B.’24, Ind Univ.; 
A.M/26, Boston Univ.; Ph.D/31. Univ. of 
Chicago, Richardson, Bellows. Henry and 
Co , Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heckman, Oliver S., B.A.’22, Lebanon Val- 
ley Col.; M.A/26, Univ. of 111.; Ph.D '39 
Duke Univ.; Supvg. Prin., Neshammy 
Sch., Laaghorne, Pa. 

H^dge, John W., Supt. of Sch , Bethlehem. 

Heintielman. Norman H., Ed.M ’37. Temple 
Univ.; Supvg p„ n ., J r . H S., Malvern, 
Pa., since 1935. 

H c3 1 i n£ EI , .J 0h ? D - ? A -’ 21 - Allegheny 
??£•* E1 * m - s “Pvr-. Stowe Twp Pub 
Sch., McKees Rocks, Pa , since 1949 

pr;™,T&. p "“- 01 s ' s " 

Henry, Albert L., B S.’33. State Tchrs. Col.. 
Clarion, Pa,; M.Ed.’37 f Pa. State Cot • 

since Z i94a! n ' ° £ Twp ’ Scb ” Bra «o«*. Pa.’. 

unce 1946' Sch ’’ Holll daysburg. P a .. 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Topton, Pa., since 1946. 

SiiSagS, ?”’• ph “*- 

mV”’ Co ‘ Sch -- w<st p,- 

H w S t,P!* renc « E -« A.B.’32, Pa St a *- r«i . 
j£' Ed ' R 5 pH,| JniV 'T ° f Pittsburgh; Supvg. 

f ml ch - K 'P“ W1 '. W, 

Hess, Glenn C , B S. in Ed ’37 m-u 

Co. . I.di.ni PV Ed Wt l. U EdS^« 

Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin Riri»* 
Since Sch - ^“- P John&.%t 

H MPd A-B.’26, Westminster Col.; 

S I clf d 'p»'rrift niV p of P‘ ttsbur 8h; Supt. of 
Farrell, Pa., since 1946. 

Hibschmsn, John A., B.Sc.’25. Franklin 
Marshall Col.; Supvg. Pnn.f Lowi? Al- 

JfnceTgYs. Sch ’ St0ny Cret * Mill" Pal: 

Roy n M - B-S.‘29, State Tchra. Col.. 
Ed d ?t n *’TT P V : M ; E i' 34, Pa - State Col..- 
I/h 5I r U “ V ‘ n P * ttsburgh; Supt- of 
Sch., Carnegie, Pa., since 1951, 

John M., B S/34, State Tchrs. Col., 
*?‘" b <>/°. Pa; Ed.M.’38, Ph.D.’45. Univ 
1/,‘mo"^ S “P>- »' soh.. e„.. r,.. 

“‘in ,. L ' , 1 S. P " > Harvard 

Tchrm' cZ l Emer 'tuj. Cheyney State 
•’ Cbe y" e y. Pa- Address: 46 
Lincoln Ave., Yeadon, Pa. 
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Hinkle, Thomas L., Ph.B,’33, Muhlenberg 
Col.; M S.’38, Bucknell Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Haaleton, Pa., since 1939. 

Hoch, Reagan I., A.B.’20, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; A.M.’27, Bucknell Univ.; 
Prm., Sr. H. S., Lock Haven, Pa., since 
1929. 

Hoke, Franklin L., Supvg. Prin., Sch. Dist. 
of Lower Moreland Twp., Huntingdon 
Valley, Pa. 

Holliday. John R„ B.S.’35, State Tchrs. 
Col, California, Pa.; M.Ed.'40. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prm. of Joint Sch., 
Conneaut Lake, Pa., since 1949. 

Holt Alfred S., B.Ed.’29, Keene Tchrs. 
Col., Keene, N. H.; M.Ed.’39, Pa. State 
Col.; Prin., Pub. Serv. Inst., Dept, of 
Pub. Instr., Harrisburg, Pa., since 1943. 
Hood. Miller C., B.S.’41, State Tchrs. Col., 
Indiana, Pa.; M.Ed.’46, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supvg. Prin., Everett Southern 
Joint Sch., Everett, Pa., since 1950. 
Hooker, Clifford P, Ed.D.’53, Ind. Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ. Admin., Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, P a ., since 1953. 
Hombeck, James Wilford, M.A.’35. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Col.; Supvg. Prin., 
Flura Twp. Sch., Unity, Pa., since 1950. 

. Ral P b E . B.S.’29, M.Ed.‘34, Ph.D. 
Sch U mI V ‘i°{. Plttsb “ r Sh; Dist. Supt. of 
1946 Mt ’ Lebanon > Pittsburgh, Pa., since 

H Tr t £« r V B ? ra ^ d ,? ' B S - in Ed.’33, State 
if.*- S® 1 -- California, Pa.; Supvr. of 
1952?' EduC '’ Centfal City, Pa., since 

H r«f nS M o’ . Ge i ald G.. B.S.*38. Albright 
Col M.S. in Ed. 43, tfniv, of Pa.. Admin. 
C** 1 ;, Montgomery Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Norristown, Pa., since 1952. 

H? 3 U 3 k ’ji? a n.^”T, A - B -' 24 - Park Col.; M.A. 

-r 0 ;. 40, Gn,v - of Pittsburgh; Pres., 

ms”’ c °'" 81l »“» *~ k - p *- 

H s'i*,SV.S“'5.*, M V b S.' 3S. Millersville 

Itfi* T .f r5 ' Col. : M. H.Ml, Temple Univ., 
J '- ”■ S - P “ - 

"iX'd P -, I f S- , 3S. Temple Univ.; 

Temnie 8 Un Dre,, T I T I ?. 3 5- of Tech.; D.S.’49. 
Sum P nf U o V u : LB : D - 49 - Gettysburg Col.: 
1943.' S ” Phllad elphia. Pa., since 

H AM"4i D °X'v a *■*•’«. JonUt. Col.: 

Sch " ii_i D u KS Umv -: Supvg. Prin. of 
H „. Ch ’ U " ,on City. Pa., since 1951. 

’35 S ° Umv o ® enev a Col.: M.Ed. 

H PmVi««h"“iv BS -' ZS - AM.-34. Univ. of 

- 

A.M/37, 'N^w A ^>'rk 2 ’n ^ usquehanna Umv.; 

H;L Sch ’i p ™" r p - ssr 

cfgo’' Ed^Id ’3?’’ n s ' 20 ' V nlv - o£ Chi * 
Supvg. K Bn ‘ v - o' Pittsburgh; 

Since 1948. Sch ’> T «ttle Creek, Pa.. 

A £ M. S, 24 A n B -®, 0, Ptown Univ.; 

Brown Univ ArtL Patsbur8h: L -H.D.’41, 
Pittsburgh, p a ? ddress: “‘I Beverly PI.. 

^M*.Ed •ig^Unit'’ Franklin Col.; 

St. Vincent 'cni . of « Pl ‘ tsb «rgh; LL.D.’44, 
Pa., since ,929.' ’ S “ pt * of Seh ~ Batr “ be - 
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Hummer, William R., B.S. ’46. West Chester 
State Tchrs. Col., Pa.; M.S/48. Dmv. of 
Pa.; Supvg. Prin., Lower Providence 
Twp. Sch. Dist., Norristown, Pa. 

Hurley, Paul F., B.S.’48, Pa. State Tchrs. 
Col., Shippensburg; M.Ed. 51. Pa. State 
Col.; Supvg. Prin., Green Park Union 
Sch. Dist., Loysville, Pa., since 1952. 
Husted, Inez M., M.A/3S, Ed.D.’39. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Co. Supvr. of Spe- 
cial Educ., Wilkes-Barre. Pa„ since 1939. 
Idleman, Hillis K., Ph.B.’31, Brown Univ.; 
M.A.’39, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Radnor Twp. Sch., Wayne, Pa., 
since 1953. 

Illick, Montford E., B.S.’23, Lafayette Col.: 
M.A.'35. Lehigh Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Hellertown, Pa., since 1928. 

Ingraham, William W., B.S/43. State 

Tchrs. Col., Lock Haven, Pa.; M.A. 49, 
Rutgers Univ.; Asst. Regional Supt.. 
Yardley, Pa-, since 1949. 

Ingram, Evan W., A.B.’20. Bucknell Univ.; 
M.Ed/39, Univ. of Pittsburgh; First 
Assoc. Supt. of Sch., in chg. of Instr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1946. 

Hons, Harold S., B.S. in Ed/18. Ohio Univ.; 
M.A/33, Ohio State Univ.;. D.Ed. 42, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of ben., 
Sewickley, Pa., since 1943. 

I«ks, Thomas A.. Ph.B/27, Muhlenberg 

Col.; M.A/34, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Prin., Harrison Morton Jr. H. 5., 
Allentown, Pa., since 1946. 

Jacques, L. Eugene. B.A/37, M .Ed/41. 
U.Ed.’S2, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. 
Prin., Jersey Shore Borough Sch., Jersey 
bhore, P a ., since 1952. 

Ralph H., B. A/29, Pa. State Col.; 
M-Ld/39, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch., Midland, Pa., since 1942. 

J^nston, David A., B.S/29, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.A. in Ed.’33. Cornell 
Jjniv.; Supt. of Springfield Twp. Sch., 
mV ,nUt Hil1, Phll adelphia, Pa., since 


Johnson, David A., B.S/29, Franklm and 
Marshall Col.; M.A. in Ed/33. Cornell 
JJjuv.; Supt. of Springfield Twp. Sch., 
mV ,nUt ” iH * phlladel P hia " Pa ” s 

J °p“* ton . Ernest Milton, B. S/25, Grove City 
Col.; M.A/32, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg- 
«tn. of Sch., Ebensburg, Pa., since 19Z9. 
Johnston, G. W., B.S/29, Geneva Col.; 
Supvg p r ; n ., shenango Twp. Sch. Dist., 
Castle, Pa., since 1932. 
i0 M *• Charles S., B.S/29, Bucknell Univ.; 
W'o 3, Utuv - of Pa -i Supvg. Prin., Hat- 
bor ® Sch. Dist., Hatboro, Pa., since 1952. 
Trl* C1 j, ff ord Vinton, B.S/36. Pa. State 
Pm?.* Co, -« Edinboro; M.Ed/51. Univ. of 
Supvg. Prin. of Area Joint 
1953 Dlst -' port Alle B heny * Pa,> s 

Pau l, A.B/29, Washington and 

buro? SOn ^ c °l- 1 Ed. M/36. Univ. of P‘«s- 
H _ Su P v e- Prin., Forest Hills Jr. 
, **• S. t Pittsburgh. p a iJnce 1940. 


u V* oupvg. Prin., Forest J 

, ‘ “■! Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1940. 
s'?*. H V>nr S., M. A/35, Bucknell Univ.; 
hupt. o£ Sch ( pi ymoulh , p a „ since 1926. 

J , Vo' , ‘4 ame ? Turner, B.S. in Ed/37. MvEd. 
'o. Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prm. of We st 
sint’^Y TWP ‘ Sch - Dl5t ” St ° We * P3 " 

**- AB -' 22 . u ’ tiv - ° iwlc 5 

of p. 27 '. Ph.D/35, Columbia Univ.: Pro*. 
Colf, h /* lc »> Educ.. Pa. State Col.. State 
Jud **• Pa ‘» since 1940. 
f&Byron R., M. Ed/35, Pa. State Col.; 
Sch. E r West Fallowfield Twp. 

> t-ochranville. Pa., since 1927. 


Kealy, Sister M. Eugenia, Ph -p-’ 30 ' 

Univ. of America; Pres., Mary wood Col., 
Scranton, Pa., since 1949. 

Sch. of Educ., Pa. State Col., State Col- 
lege, Pa., since 1949. 

K ea t Donald B., B.S/22. Lafayette Col.; 

M A/33, Lehigh Univ.; Supt Borough 

Sch. Dist., Bangor, Pa., since 1951. 

^Borough Schl Gettysburg, Pa., s.uee 
K llll] (Mrs.) Sadie . E.. Secy.. Seh. Bd., 

Claittou H. S.. Cla.ttou, Pa. 

Kt c h ' H - s “T. in o?" SFteZl*. PaV ' 

B B S/34. State Tchrs. Col.. 

E 0?““: Ft- Jt-St. H. S.. Ken- 
BQuate, Pa- DicU „ so n Col.: 

Keim. Merle L-. A.b. * c lnmbia Univ.; 
^»“pt£ 0l'Sch°!"Au«»n.e. Pa- 

K.Uei: Lloyd . A s‘$e' Pt°n.! 

M.Ed. 39. Joint Sch.. Hynd- 

Hyndman-Londondetty jo.n 

man. Pa., s.nce « ^ Univ . „( Pitti- 

K 'b&h?Tu“vg.'' Pt1«- ut Sch.. Pitcairn, 
Pa., since 1M1- DicUi »son Col.: 

° [ sc - 

Kingston, P * ' ‘ Yo ,k u„iy.; 

C^la U;iv, in SupV 9 , s Ptin. 0 

A§5^‘ 3« B»«l.d Ave.. Am- 
blet. Pa- , ,,, M.A. '23. Ph-D. 

1947- AB’ll Grove City Col.; 

#£S4f¥ : !li T £ 

- p inc : . P S: 

r« »>'*-< P Ft»h..n and 
• «».** •* 


Rirkpatn^’ M . A -32, Univ. o. 
sinus t-oi., C ynwyd, Pa.. 

Jr. H. S.. Bala w F „nklin and 

D.Ed. 43, P a - ... pa _, since 19Jo- 

Ki|g.'t. 

S"^h E fAMan.P.-.-- j0 , 

Waynesburg Co ,';’ " nipt- of 

Educ j agt .« »» . 

p„ b . Instr.. H* N ,„ yotk 

K ° S t u h ;.. C oTsei Mech.n'c.hutg. •• 
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Koch, Raymond H., A B.’28, Lebanon Val- 
ley Col.; M.A ’34, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Supt. of Sch , Hershey, Pa., since 1942. 
Kolpien, Maurice E., B S '26, Allegheny 
Col ; M.Ed.’36, Harvard Univ. ; Co Supt 
of Sch., Erie, Pa., since 1941. 

Koopman, Philip U , A B.’31, Central Mich. 
Cot. of Educ ; A M ’32, Univ. of Mich.; 
Ed.D.’41, Columbia Univ , Supt. of Lower 
Merion Sch , Ardmore, Pa., since 1952. 
Kopp, John W., B S ’29, Albright Col.; M.A. 
’36, New York Univ.; D Ed. '51. Pa. State 
Coi , Adviser, Sec Educ., Dept, of Pub. 
Instr , Harrisburg, Pa., since 1953. 

Kost, Michael R., Secy, Braddock Hills 
Sch Dist., Braddock, Pa. 

Kovar, Dan R., B S '22, M A.’29, Ph.D '39, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Prin., Uniontown 
Joint H. S , Uniontown, Pa , since 1953. 
Kramer, Frank H., B.A.’14, Gettysburg Col.; 
A M.*16, Ph D '20, Univ. of Pa.; Prof of 
Educ , ^GeUysburg Col , Gettysburg, Pa., 

Kuhnert, Raymond E„ A.B.’28, Lebanon 
Valley Col, A M.’37, New York Univ.- 
Supvg Prin. of Dallas-Franklin Twp. 
Sch, Dallas, Pa, since 1941. 

Kulp, Dan B., B.S '23, Ursinus Col.; M.A. 
31, Univ. of Pa., Supvg. p- : - ' " • 

Red Lion, Pa, since 1944. 


Kurtz, John R B S.’16, Bucknell Univ.; 

1932' 0l Sth ’ Vander S r>f L Pa-, since 
Kurtz. M J, Ed.M.’49, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 

K’.'SJX? Twp - Sch - D ‘"- D “"' 

A B.’29, Juniata Col ; M.Ed. 

Sch P m n } C k 1 : A ^ st - Su P* • Blalr Co. 
bch , Hollidaysburg, Pa., since 1943. 

K M t c’>« ay B ~ S ’ 32 ’ Elizabethtown Col ; 
M.S. 39, Pa. State Col; Supvg. Pnn 

since 1 194 e s ban ° n Twp ’ Sch - L ' bailon . Pa | 
Ku r r ‘f>. Stanley M, Ph B ’24, Muhlenberg 
Col , M A 29, Univ of Pa., Supvg. Pnn. 

“?K r r P " k ,r“ fe* Sch " E “ g "'" : 

Kushma, John J . B S ’38. State Tchrs. Col 
Bloomsburg, Pa. . M.S ’42. Temple Univ • 

«n" r ifi0. n ' S ‘ h ' C1,l, “ »“*" £ 

Kutz, William C, A.B.’24, Franklin 
Marshall Col , A M.'zs. Tch” Co" 
l"“ bu o nlV ” Pa - State Col.; 

Supvg. Pnn. of Sch., West Lawn. P a ., 


Col for Tchrs.; M.S. '25, Univ' of W5«"- 
PHD.-31, New York Univ., D.r„ Vo'c’ 
Tchr. Educ., Pa. State Col.. State Col- 
lege, Pa., since 1946. 

Landis, Robert C„ Diploma ’10, Keystone 
'* Eh.B 18 - Muhlenberg Col., 

V n,V ‘t>° f Pa ' : Suptl of Sch, 
Conshohocken, Pa., since 1926. 

Landis, Stanley K., M S. in Ed.’47. Univ 
° f _ Pa J,, Asst - Chester Co. Supt. of Sch' 
West Chester, Pa., since 1950. 

Landis, William H., Jr., B S.’28. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Col.; M.Ed. ’39, Univ 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin, of Derry 
Borough Sch, Derry, Pa., since 1947. 

Latbrop, Cecil D., B S Ed.’33, State Tchrs. 
Co .. Mansfield, Pa.; M.Ed.’38. Pa. State 
Col.; Supvg. Prin, Dimock-Springville 
Jt. Sch., Dimock, Pa., since 1944. 
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Lauer, John Edwards, B.S.’30, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.A.’37, New York Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Lansford, Pa., since 1938. 
LeCron, Wilbur R., M.A/28, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Ed.D.’38, Pa. State Col.; Supt. of 
Sch., Ashland, Pa., since 1942. 

Leech, Carl G., A.B.’07, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col.; A.M.’IO, Ph.D.’32. Univ. of 
Pa.; Delaware Co. Supt. of Sch., Media, 
Pa., since 1925. 

Lengel, D. H. H., Diploma ’17, State Tchrs. 
Col, Kutztown, Pa.; B.S. ’25, Muhlenberg 
Col.; Ed.M.’30, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Pottsville, Pa., since 1949. 

Liggitt, Earle O., B.S. ’17, Muskingum Col.; 
A.M.’27, Ph.D. ’42, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Munhall, Pa., since 
1938. 

Liggitt, William A., A.B.’39, Col. of 

Wooster; M.Litt.MI, Ph.D. ’50, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Dean of Men, State Tchrs. 
Col., Kutztown, Pa., since 1951. 
Lightfritz, L. A., Prin. of Pub. Sch., Ell- 
wood City, Pa. 

Lindsey, James L., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Shinglehouse, Potter, Pa. 

Linton, John H., A B.’25, Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.A.’32, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supt , Penn Twp. Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
since 1946. 


Lissfelt, Elmer A, A.B/27, A.M.’30. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; A.M.’31, Univ. of Pa.; 
Supvg. Prin., Upper Moreland Twp. Sch. 
Dist., Willow Grove, Pa, since 1947. 
Little, Marsby C., B S.’28, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.A. 32, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Waynesboro, Pa., since 


Eitts, John C., B S.’34, State Tchrs. Col . 
East Stroudsburg, Pa.; M.S.’37, Bucknell 
Univ.; Monroe Co. Supt. of Sch., Strouds- 
burg, Pa., since 1946. 

Lloyd, N Verner. B S. in Sec. Ed.’34, Ind. 
State Tchrs Col. ; M Ed.Adm.’48. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., South 
Greensburg, Pa., since 1952. 

U ?/, d ’ S' Todd - A.B.’28, Geneva Col.; M.Ed. 
<1, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., 
Shippensburg, Pa. 

Logan, Arthur P„ Secy, Bus. Mgr., Pub. 

Sch., Erie, Pa , since 1949. 

Long, Charles D„ Sr., M.S in Ed.’36, 
Temple Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch, Ches- 
ter, Pa., since 1950. 

.S, har ^ es M - A.B/32, Tarkio Col.; 
a.m. 38, Colo. State Col. of Educ., Gree- 
ley; Dept, of Educ , Pa. State Col.. State 
College, Pa. 

Lo "K* C o a ^ e J ,ce M - B.S.*31, State Tchrs. 
,, ’ California. Pa.; M.A.’34, D.Ed.’42. 
H p ' v - of Pittsburgh, Dir. of Lab. Sch. and 
■ „? r ' and Placement. State Tchrs. 
‘- 01 , Slippery Rock, P a , since 19S0. 

Olckln.on Col.: 
I ch ”- Col, Columbia Univ.; 
„ u d - D A 4 . 4 - ?f„ S * ate Col , Supt. of Belle- 
vue Sch., Pittsburgh, P a . 

L °Pm!’hn™£ ry ,Y ir A g ; nia - B S.’22, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; M A. 28, Columbia Univ.; 

Educ - and Testing, Mc- 
Keesport, p a ., since 1949. 

L °l7ff E>lth n r , W. A.B/39, Washington- 
Sunt J°'i> Co1 ’ ’ “-Ed.’47, Univ. of Buffalo; 

Pnn D of J*- Consol. Sch., West 
Middlesex, P a „ since 1948. 
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McAndrew, Mary B., B.A/23, Marywood 
Cot.: M.A/36, Columbia Univ.: Supt. ot 
Sch., Carbondalc, Pa., since 1934. 

McCleary, Eugene E., Prin., Glenside Wel- 
don Jr. H. S., Glenside, Pa. 

McClymonds, Joseph A., B.S/34, Pa. State 
Tchrs. Col., Slippery Rock; Ed.M.38, 
Ed.D.'48, Univ. of Pittsburgh: Asst. Dir. 
of Laboratory Sch., State Tchrs. Col., 
Slippery Rock, Pa., since 1951. 

McCollum, Thomas G.. Jr., B.S. in E.E/24, 
Pa. State Col.; M.Ed.'36. Temple Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., East Lansdowne, 
Pa., since 1949. 

McComb, Max H., B.S. in Ed.’_49. State 
Tchrs. Col., Clarion, Pa.; M.S. in Ed. 52. 
Temple Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Warrington, Bucks Co., Pa., since 1952. 
McCormick, George A., A.B.’26. Muskingum 
Col.: M.Ed/34, D.Ed/46. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Pottstown, Pa. 
McCracken, Theo O., Litt.B.’25, Grove City 
Col.; M.Ed.’46, Pa. State Col; Supvg. 
Prin., Turnpike Sch. System, Mildred, 
Pa. 

McDonald, J. S., Supvg. Prin., South Fay- 
ette Twp. Sch., Morgan, Pa. 

McDonald, Samuel E., B.S.’29, M.A. 35, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., 
Coatesville, Pa., since 1950. 

McFadden, Elton, B.S.’31, State Tchrs. Col., 
Slippery Rock, Pa.; M.E/42, U mv. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., Neville Twp. 
Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1943. 

McHail, Vincent W.. A.B.'28. A.M.‘35. 

Bucknell Univ.; Prin., Joint Sr. H. S.. 
Mt. Carmel, Pa., since 1934. 

McKee, Margaret G.. B.S.’29, M.A.’33. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Asst. Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1942. 

McKee, William B.. B.S.’40. State Tchrs. 
Col, Slippery Rock, Pa.; Master s 44, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin., Wes- 
leyville Pub. Sch., Wesleyville, Pa., since 
1943. 

McKelvey, Eugene M., M.Ed.'40. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Asst. Westmoreland Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Greensburg, Pa., since 19*/- 
McLean, David S., B.S.’31, M.A.’33, Colum- 
bia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Radnor Twp., 
Wayne, P a ., until 1953. 

McMahon, C. Joseph, B.S.’35. M.Ed.’38. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., Crad- 
dock, Pa., sm ce 1947. 

McMillan, Chandler B., B.S.’30. Grove City 
Col.; M.S.’36, Pa. State Col.: D-Ed- 48, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of ben., 
Beaver, P a .. since 1950. 

McMullen, J. Willard, A.B.’21. Univ of 
Del.; M.A. ’35, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prin. 
°f Sch., Oxford, Pa., since 1923. 
McNerney, Chester T., B.S. ’39. M.S.MS, 
Ph.D., Ind. Univ.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ., 
Pa. State Col., State College, Pa. 
McNichols, Richard F., B.A.*21, M.A.’23, 
Mount St. Mary’s Col. (Md.); Supt. of 
bch., Scranton, Pa., since 1952. 

McNitt, Ernest B., B.C.S/35. M.Ed/41. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch.. New 
Brighton, p a ., since 1943. 

Mack, Melvin G., B.S.’34, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M.S. in Ed.’45. .Univ. of 
£,*•> Supvg. Prin., Palisades Joint 
Pleasant Valley, Bucks Co., Pa., since 


Midden, Neil S„ A.B.M2 Grove City Col.; 
M.Ed.’SO, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Pan., 
Rice Ave. Union H. S., Girard, Pa., since 
1952. 

M a gill, Frank, A.B/22, Juniata Col.; Co. 

Supt. of Sch., Huntingdon. Pa., since 1946. 
Maher. (Rev.) Robert J.. B.A.’33, ^^M.A.’35, 
St. Vincent Col.; Supt. of Parochial Sch., 
Diocese of Harrisburg, Columbia. Pa., 
since 1947. 

Malin, T. M., B.S.'25, Pa. State Col.; Area 
Adviser, Voc. Agrl., York, Pa., since 
1937. 

Manwiller, Charles E., M.A. '27. Ph.D. 34, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Dir. of Research, 
Pub. Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1940. 
Marsh, Paul N.. B S.’26. Pa. State Col.; 
M.Ed’36, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Supt. of 
Pub Sch.. Ford City, Pa., since 1950. 
Marshall, Loyal S.. A.B.'IS. Geneva Col.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Springdale, Pa., 
since 1922. 

Martin August. B.S.’25, Muhlenberg Col.; 
M s!’31. Pa. State Col.; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., West Haxleton, Pa., since 1936. 
m I A B S '18 Pa. State Col.: M.A. 

Tchri ’CoL. Columbia Umv.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Shavertown. Pa., since 

m 1 !? 2 T pari B S in Ed '31. State Tchrs. 
Coi./'MUiersv.ne. Pa ; M E.’38 Temple 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Twp. Sch., Lima, 
Pa., since 1941. 

Mathewson, Clinton A., A.B. 30. M.A. . 

I; 

(retired). Address: 525 Plymouth St. 
Greensburg, Pa. 

burgh; Prin., North Union Twp. H. S., 
Umontown, Pa., smce 1945. 

. . m A B.’30. Susquehanna 

Meisberger, knell Univ . ; Supt. of 

K Sh,mok.n. Pa.. « 

mS, Ch,.l, f o. B.S.’IOj urjln™ gU 

Bellwo'od-Antis Sch., B.llwood. Pa., 
since 1952. B S in Ed.’31. Univ. 

T 7 

Col.: A.M.28 New* York Univ.; Dir., 
Student 554 Plac em S«t. State Tchrs. 

Col.. East Stroudsburg,^ ^ ^ ^ 

Michener. Howard A.. 4 B- - Te , e Univ.; 

sinus Col., M i|nerick Twp . Sch.. 
Supvg. p . rm n.° «j nee 1948. 


Royefsford. P a -> ■«— 19 « 8 - 
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Miller, Frank M, A.B.’27, Pa. State CoL; 
M.A.'31, Stanford Univ,; Ph.D.’42, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Asst. Supt. o! Sch„ Erie, 
Fa., since 1950 

Miller, Franklin A., B S.*25. M.S/31. Ph.D. 

'48, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Assoc. Prof, of 
Educ., Pa. State Col., State College, Pa., 
since 1949. 

Miller, Fred E., B.S.’30, State Tchrs. Col, 
Clarion, Pa. , M Ed.’49, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supvg. Pirn , Union Joint Sch„ 
Rimersburg, Pa., since 1941. 

Miller, Frederic K., A B '29, Lebanon Val- 
ley Col.; M.A/31, Ph.D '45, Univ. of Pa ; 
Pres., Lebanon Valley Col., Annville, Pa., 
since 1951. 

Miller, Homer F., B S.’35, Clarion State 
Tchrs. Col ; Ed.M. '49, St. Bonaventure 
Univ ; Supvg. Prin , Foster Twp. Sch., 
Bradford, Pa., since 1951 
Miller, Kenneth W., B.S. '33, State Tchrs. 
Col., California, Pa . M E.'40, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Supt. of Area Joint Sch 
Dist., Bellefonte, Pa , since 1949. 

Miller, Norman, B S.'2S, Ed.M ’28. Harvard 
Univ.; Ed D. ( 46, New York Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch , Tyrone, Pa , since 1939. 

Miller, Walter Daniel, B S. in Ed. '29. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Lock Haven, Pa , M Ed.’47, 
Temple Univ. ; Supvg Prin. of Twp Sch., 
Bristol, Pa., since 1948. 

Miller, William P , B.A.’32, Col of Woos- 
ter; B.S ‘34, Ohio State Univ., M.S ’50, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg Prin., Bur- 
gettstown-Smith Two. Joint Sch Dist., 
Burgettstown, Pa , since 1951. 

Milliette, Earl 8., Bd. of Educ.. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mitman, T. O., A.B/10, Lafayette Col.; 
Supvg. prin. of Sch., Mauch Chunk, Pa , 
since 1935. 

Moll, Clarence R , B S.’34, Ed.M. ’37, Tem- 
ple Univ.; L.H.D. (Hon.) ’49, Pa. Mili- 
tary Col.; Dean of Admissions and Stu- 
dent Personnel and Prof, of Educ., Pa. 
Military Col., Chester, Pa., since 1947. 
Montgomery, W. Walter, B.S.’27. Waynes- 
burg Col ; Ed.M. ’38, VJniv, of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg Prin. of Borough Sch , Waynes- 
burg. Pa., since 1946 

Moofe, Dale M , B.A/22, M.A.’23. McGill 
Univ.; B D.’25, Congregational Col , Mon- 
treal; D.Th.‘3Z, United Theol. Col , Mon- 
V5 . r ranVnn and Mars'nafl 
Col.; D.Sc.Ed.’47, Lafayette Col.; Pres, 
Cedar Crest Col., Allentown, pa., since 
1942 

Moofe, Harry H., B S.’3l, Pa State Col.; 
M.Ed. 34. Ed.D ’50, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. of Bethel Borough Scht., 
Library, Pa., since 1953. 

Moore, J. Layton, A B.’23, Wesleyan Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Ridley Park, Pa , 
since 1927. 

Morgan, Hugh C., A.B.’IS, Dickinson Col.: 
A.M.’2Q, Tchra. CoL, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Avon Grove Sch., West 
Grove. Pa , since 1930. 

Morrison, S. F. W , A.B.’W. Lebanon Valley 
Col , M.A.’27, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Clearfield, Pa., since 1931. 

Morrow, J, Andrew, Co. Supt. of Sch., To- 
wanda, Pa., since 1922. 

Moser, William G. M.A.’46, Lehigh Univ.; 
Asst. Supvg. Pxin„ Upper Petkiomea 
Joint Sch., Pennsburg, Pa., since 1952. 
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Mowls, J. Nelson, B.S. in Bd.’24. Kent State 
Univ.; A.M.’28, Ph.D.’37, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Sch., Grove City, Pa-, 
since 1946. 

Mowrey, Raymond (3., Pd.D.’44, Lebanon 
Valley Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Chambers- 
burg. Pa., since 1934. 

Mowrey, Roger C., B.S. in Ed.’32. Pa. State 
Tchrs. Col., Shippensburg; M.Ed. 39, Pa. 
State Col.; Supvg. Prin. of Merged Sch., 
Quincy, Pa , since 1945. 

Muir, (Mrs.) Josephine Mang, A.B/29, Pa. 
Col. for Women; M.Ed/39. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., East 
McKeesport, Pa., since 1949. 

Musmanno. Neal V.. B.A.’36, Pa. State 
Col.; M.Ed. ’52, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Prin., Stowe H. S., McKees Rocks, Pa., 
since 1949. 

Musser, Cleon M.. B.S. in Ed.’25, Lebanon 
Valley Col.; M.A.’33. Washington and 
Jefierson Col.; M.Ed.’44, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Sch., Sharon, Pa., since 
1944. 

Mutch, Heber R.. A.B/23, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; M.Ed.’48, Temple Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin., Southern Jt. Sch. Dist., Glen Rock, 
Pa*, since 1951. 

Myers, C. Randall, B.S.'40. State Tchrs. 
Col., Slippery Rock, Pa.; M.Ed.'44. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Indiana 
Twp. Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1945. 
Myers, Edward T„ B.S. in Ed/23. Temple 
Univ.; M.S/28, Ph D.’30, Univ. of Pa.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Philadelphia, Pa-. 
since 1946. 

Myers, F. Lee, A.B/30, Juniata Col.: M.Ed. 
’38, Pa. State Col.; Supvg. Prm.. Free- 
port Area Joint Sch., Freeport, Pa., since 
1947. 

Mylin, Arthur P., Ph B.'12, Ph.D.’33, Frank- 
lin and Marshall Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Lancaster, Pa., since 1922. 

Nagle, Arthur J., Ph.B.’2S, Muhlenberg 

Col.; M.A.’35, Columbia Univ.: Asst. 
Supt. of Sch. in chg. of Sec. Educ., 
Allentown, Pa., since 1952. 

Nash, James B., B S.’30, State Tchrs. Col-. 
Kutztown, Pa. J M.Ed.’38, Pa. State Co}, i 
Supvg. Prm. of Twp. Sch , Pattsville, 
Pa., since 1936. 

Neagley, Ross Linn, B S in Ed. '29. State 
Tchts. CqI, Shippeoshurg, ?v, M^A>‘33, 
Columbia Univ.; Ed.D.’38, Temple Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ . Temple Univ., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., since 1949. 

Nelson, Arnold C., B S. in Ed.’27, Pa. State 
Col.; M.S. in Ed.’33, Umv. of 111.; Dist. 
Supt. of Sch , Ridgway, Pa . since 1935. 
Nelson, Arthur Theodore, B.Ed.’46, R. I. 
Col. of Educ,; M.A.’49, Trinity Col.; 
Ed.D.’53, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Assoc., Educ. Serv. Bureau. Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1953. 
Newcomer, J. Carman, A,B.’17. Juniata 
Col.; Supt. of German Twp. Sch., McClel- 
landtown, Pa., since 1934. 

Neyhart, Amos Earl, B S. in Indus. Eng.’21, 
M.S. ’34, Pa. State Col.; Admin Head, 
Inst, of Pub. Safety, Pa. State Col., State 
College, Pa., since 1938. 

Nietz, John A.. A.B.’14, Ohio Northern 
Umv.; M.A/19, Ohio State Univ.: Ph.D. 
33. Univ. of Chicago; Prof, of Educ-. 
Umv. ot Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 
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Nitrauer, Harvey L., A.B.’28, M.A.'40. Leb- 
anon Valley Col.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Myerstown, Pa., since 1946. 

Nitrauer, W. E., A.B.’25, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; A.M/30, Columbia Univ.: Supvg. 
Prin. of Manheim Twp. Sch., Neffsville, 
Pa., since 1942. 

Noble, William E., B.A.'23, M.A.'29. Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Col.; Ph.D.MS, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch.. Clays- 
ville, Pa., since 1931. 

Noonan, Joseph Francis, Pd.B.’12. Pd.M.’13, 
State Tchrs. Col., Millcrsville. Pa.; Ph.B. 
’23, Muhlenberg Col.; A.M.’25, Ph.D.’26. 
New York Univ.; Pres., State Tchrs. 
Col., East Stroudsburg, Pa., since 1939. 
Norris, Clarence T., B.A/37, Pa. State Col.; 
M.Ed.42, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Tarentum, Pa. 

Norton, Warren P„ A.B.’IS, Brown Univ.; 
A.M/23, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Meadville, Pa., since 1928. 
Nusbaum, Louis, B.S.'08, Ped.D.’30. Temple 
Univ.; Pres., Philadelphia Pub. Sch. Re- 
tired Employees’ Assn., Philadelphia, Pa., 
since 1947. 

O'Malley, J. Francis, B.A.’32, M.A.’38. St. 
Bonaventure Univ.; Ph.D.’53. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Area Joint 
Sch., Emporium, Pa., since 1946. 

Ore, Gerald R., Supvg. Prin. of Sch.. New 
Kensington, Pa. 

Ott, Arthur R.. B.S.’23, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col.; M.Ed.’37, Temple Univ.; Prin., 
Manheim Twp. H. S„ Neffsville, Pa., 
since 1942. 

Ovsiew, Leon, M.A.M7, Ed.D.’52. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Lecturer on Educ., 
Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia, 
Pa., since 1952. 

Owen, Ralph Domfeld, B.A.’OS. Northwest- 
ern Col.; M.A.’ll, Harvard Univ.; Ph.D. 
22, Univ. of Wis.; Prof, of Educ.. Gradu- 
ate Div., Tchrs. Col., Temple Univ.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., since 1925. 

Parkes. George H., Ed.D.’39. Pa. State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Williamsport, Pa., 
since 1952. 

Patter SO n, David Finley, B.S.’32, M.S/34, 
Univ. of Pa.; Viceprin., Mastbaum Voc.- 
Tech. Sch., Philadelphia, Pa., since 1942. 
Paynter, William Robert, A.B.’30. Pa. State 
Col.; M.Ed.’37, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
oupvg. Prin. of Baldwin Twp. Sch., Pitts- 
burgh, p a „ since 1951. 
p earce, Milton O., B.S.’25. M.S.’29. Temple 
univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 7. Marshall 
bch.. Philadelphia, Pa., since 1950. 

P «F?aIl, Carl C., B.S.’24, M.A.’26. Univ. of 
ptuburgh; Supt. of Irwin-North Hunt- 
ingdon Twp. Sch., Irwin, Pa., since 1934. 
P 'Vr y > Harry E., A.B.’17, Thiel Col.; M. Ed. 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., 
oharpsviUe, Pa., since 1927. 

a H arold J., A.B/25, Gettysburg Col.; 
"•A. 34, Univ. of Wash.; Prin.. Theodore 

193s! eVelt Jr ‘ H * S - Altoona - Pa - s,nC * 

.S, d e ar c., B.S.’23, Pa. State Col.; 
P.‘£\ 29, Univ - of Pa -: Ed.D.’52. Univ. of 
Sfg! Supt. Of Sch., Indiana. Pa.. 

Pl TrV PS ' Raymond V., A.B.’34. Iowa State 
W 8 't>- C o1 -! M.Ed.'49, Temple Univ.; 
UniJ D ,£’ Tchr. Placement Bur.. Temple 
v, » Philadelphia, Pa., since 1948- 


Pollock, Ben R.. B.S.’41, Pa. State Col.; 
M.S. in Ed. ’50, Bucknell Untv.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Joint Sch., Benton. Columbia 
Co., Pa., since 1952. 

Potter, William Matthew., B.A.’33, M.Ed. 
’46, Ph.D. ’48, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt., 
Wilkinsburg Sch. Dist., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
since 1950. 

Pownall, Harry V., B.S/32, State Tchrs. 
Col., Millersville, Pa.; M.S.’43. Temple 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin., Salisbury Twp. Sch., 
Gap, Pa., since 1943. 

Preisier, Kenneth L., A.B.'Z5, Susquehanna 
Univ.; A.M.’35, Bucknell Univ., Supt. of 
Sch., Columbia, Pa., since 1942. 
prestwood. E. L., A.B.’29, Columbia Univ.; 
M A '39, Lehigh Univ.; Ed.D. 51, Colum- 

Pa S ; 2 lupvi‘pr°n. 
of Ketmett cinsol. Seh., Kennett Square. 
Pa., since 1952. 

P 'S""M.^M"co|»bU A Univ. ! C‘. Sup," 
of Sch., Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

ii. 

& M Haven, P>-. ■>».. »»• 

f£Tol Sch., Scnitdele. Pa., erne. 942. 

D,P.V S’ r 'P»h > natr., Harri.hu, g. 
Pa., since 1M0. s „„ Col.; 

Supvg. Prin. Sch - P *" 

since 1E51 ‘ „ ,,, ,, a.’ 36, Univ. of 

^‘SuSh^’s up. Cecil Twp. Seh., 

Canonsburg, Pa. Univ. of 

,95 *' V P Supvg. Prin., Patton Twp. 

Ramsey, V. p 3j?Se Xreek. Pa- 

Sch. Dist., Franklin and 

Ranck, A- *Jo"na^ Ed\'37, Temple Univ.; 
Marshall Col.. **■**■ •• and Millers- 
5r g B0^h M |ch.. Millersville. Pa-. 
since IMS. , , p r ; nC eton Univ.; 

ss. fe-;. W”: 

Sch., Wy ... a B.’20, Ohio Univ., 

i&EESiZ-SSJPc*., 


Hue., Philadelphia. ’ Us , ey Col- ; 

ed. Margaret, A-B- p in William 

*•»••% i-'SSeYpWa.’Pa.. .ince >> »• 
Penn H. , 36 Ursinus .Col.: 

Reese. E Univ. ; P««; : % f 

Central Jr H- S.. Allentown, Pa. 

1951. 


‘ ^ Fdward M., Diocesan Supt. 

E u i i ,y Sch ( fphnadc.phi..T; 

of Sch., W Muhlenberg Col.. 

Morrisville, Pa., »* 
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Rem&ley, J, W. Crane, A.B.’27, Ph D 35, 
Univ. ol Pittsburgh; M.S/31, Pa. State 
Col.; Assoc. Prof, of Educ.. Pa. State 
Col., State College, Pa., since 1949. 
Reynolds, O. Edgar, Diploma ’14. Ill State 
Normal Univ, ; A.B.'lf, Univ. of 111.; 
M.A.’17, Ph.D *27, Columbia Univ Ad- 
dress: 430 E. Main St., Annville, Pa. 
Rhodes, Harry K, BS’39, State Tchr*. 
Col , Edinboro, Pa ; Supvg. Pnn., Law- 
rence Park Sch. Dist , Erie, Pa . since 
1913. 

Rice, Ralph Samuel, B.Sc.’25, M Sc ’30, 
D.Ed ’35, Pa. State Col , Supvg Prin. of 
North Hills Joint Schs , West View, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1948 
Richards, E P , Supvg. Pnn. of Sch., Green 
Ridge, Pa. 

Kickenbach, Mary E., B S '26, M-A '31, 
Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ. . Dean of 
Women, State Tchrs. Col., Kutztown, Pa., 
since 1938. 

Rickert, Glennis H . A B *22, Susquehanna 
Univ , M.A.'28, Tchrs Col , Columbia 

Univ.; Supt of Sch., Kane, Pa., since 
1932. 

Riegle, H. Edgar, A B ’31, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.E.’SO, Pa State Col ; Asst. Co. Supt. 
of Sch , York, Pa , since 1950. 

Riffle, Harry B, M Ed ’38, Pa State CoL; 
Asst. Supt. of Payette Co Sch , Union- 
town, Pa , since 1942. 

Ritenow, Walter M , A.B ’29, M.Ed.’39, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Prin. of Sr. H. S„ 
McKees Rocks, Pa , since 1948. 

Roberts, Henry E , B S '29, Pa. State Col. ; 
Ed M.'39, Univ of Pittsburgh; Supvg. 
Pnn , Scott Twp Sch , Allegheny Co. 
Carnegie, Pa., since 194S 
Roberts, Stephen W., A.B '27, Broaddus 
Univ.; B S '32, Buckneli Univ.; M.A/3S, 
N. Y. Univ., Headmaster. Perkiomen 
Sch., Pennsburg, Pa , since 1951. 


Roddy, Joseph Stockton, Jr , B.S. ’32, M S. 
’34, Univ of Pa ; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Narberth, Pa , since 1951. 

Roderooyet, William Edward, B S.’34, Ge- 
neva Col., Ed M.’48, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin of Sch , Zelienople. Pa , 
since 1947. 

Roeder, J. N , A B ’17, Franklin and Mar- 
shall Col., A.M ’23, Tchrs. Col. Colum- 
bia Univ.; PhD.’iJ, New York Umv.; 
Supt. of Sch , Palmerton, Pa., since 1926. 

Rogers, R C , M A. ’29, New York Univ.; 
Supvg. Pnn , Shaler Twp. Sch , Glen- 
shaw, Pa, since 1931. 

Rohrback, Quincy A. W , A.B '22, Franklin 
and Marshall Col.. A.M '24, Ph D.’25, 
Univ. of Pa., LL.D.’34, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pres., State Tchrs. Col.. Kuta- 
town, Pa., since 1934. 

Rometo, Albert R., B A ’33. Washington 
and Jefferson Col ; M.E.’42, Univ. of 

Pittsburgh, Supvg. Prin., East Deer- 
Frazer union Scb., Creighton, Pa , since 
1949 

Rosenkrance, Robert A., A.B/27, Wheaton 
Col., Ill , M A.’40, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ-, Supvg. Prin. of Sch., West Read- 
ing, Pa , since 1950. 

Ross, Albert William, B.S,’32, Albright 
Col ; M.A.*41, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. of Joint Sch. Dist., 
Kulpmont, Pa , since 1943. 


Roth, Samuel S.. B.S.. H. Ed. ’28. State 
Tchrs. Col., Slippery Rock, Pa.; B.S. 32, 
M.S.’34. Duquesne Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. of 
Twp. Sch., McKees Rocks, Pa., since 
1949, 

♦ Rowland, Albert Lindsay, A.B.’08, Temple 
Univ.; M.A.’ll, Ph.D/14, Univ. of Pa. 
Address: 10 Surrey Rd., Oak Lane, Phila- 
delphia 26, Pa. 

Ruby, C. Clinton, A.B.’34, Gettysburg Col.; 
Supvg. Pnn , Central Joint Sch. System, 
York, Pa., since 1949. 

Ruhl, Harry S., A.B/27. Bucknell Univ.; 
M.A.’36, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. 
Pnn. of Sch., Danville, Pa., since 1952. 

Rushin, Andrew E., A.B.’28. Susquehanna 
Univ,; M.A.’34, New York Univ.; Luzerne 
Co. Asst. Supt. of Sch., Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa , since 1946. 

Rushm, William E., B.S.’31, Susquehanna 
Univ.; M.A.’34, New York Univ.; Dist. 
Supt. of Sch., Glen Lyon, Pa-« since 1946. 

Ryder, Paul T., B.S. in Ed.’32. Univ. of 
Pa.; M.A.’34, Pa. State CoL; Asst. Wayne 
Co Supt. of Sch., Honesdale, Pa., since 
1949. 

Saul, Marie A., A.B/26, Carnegie Inst, of 
Tech.; M.A.’32, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Assoc. Supt. of Elctn. Educ., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., since 1945. 

Sauvain, Walter Howard, A.B. '24, Univ. of 
N. Dak.; A.M/25, Ph D.’34. Columbia 
Univ.: Acting Head, Dept, of Educ.. Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa., since 1953. 

Savage, Edward H., B.S.’33, Pa. State 
Tchrs. Col., California; M.Ed.’38. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Pnn. of Twp. Sch., 
Uniontown, Pa., since 1937. 

Sawyer, W. C. ’’Tom’’, B.A.’20. Univ. of 
Redlands, M.A/24, Univ. of Chicago; 
Dir., Awards Programs, Freedoms Foun- 
dation, Valley Forge, Pa , since 1950. 

Saylor. Charles F., B.A.’27, M.A.’31. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supt. of Sch., Jeannette, 
Pa , since 1951. 


Schlegel, Albert G. W., B.A.’20. Moravian 
Col.; M A. ’27, Ed D.’35, Pa. State Col.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch , Milton, Pa., since 
19S0. 

Schmehl, Xermit H., Ph.B/25, Muhlenberg 
Col.; M S.’37, Univ, of Pa.; Pnn., Muh- 
lenberg Twp. H. S , Laureldale, Pa., since 
1946. 

Schricker, John A , B.S/34, M.Ed.’37. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Pnn., Butler Twp, 
Sch. Dist , Butter, Pa., since 1950. 

Seavers, Gilmore B , B.S. in Ed.’38. State 
Tchrs. Col, Shippensburg, Pa.! M.Ed.’46, 
Duke Univ.; Supvr. Pnn., Cumberland 
Valley Joint Sch., Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
since 1952, 

Se . b / ! P?'.. Wa ' tef H -* BS/27. Pa. State Col.: 
M.A. 48, Lehigh Univ. ; Asst. Supt. of 
Monroe Co. Sch , Stroudsbuce, Pa., since 
1948. 

S «eers, J. Conrad, A.B.’13, Litt.D.’40, 
Muhlenberg Col ; A.M. ’16, Columbia 
Univ,; Ph.D.’3D, Univ. of Pa.: Pres., 
Muhlenberg Col., Allentown. Pa., since 
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Shafer, Robert K., B.S/36. Pa. State Tchrs. 
Col., Kutitown; M.A/39. N. Y. Untv.; 
Supt. of Bensalem Twp. Sch. Dist.. Bucks 
Co., Cornwell Heights, Pa., since 1952. 
Shaffer, Clarence C.. A.B/22. Princeton 
Univ.; M.A.'29. Tchrs. Col.. Columbia 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Stonycreek Twt>. 
Sch., Shanksville, Pa., since 1946. 

Shaffer, Sanford B.. Supvg. Prin. of Wil- 
kinsburg Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Shankweiler, James F., M.S/48. Univ. of 
Pa.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch.. Womelsdorf, 
Pa., since 1950. 

Shearer, Charles J-. B.S. in Ed.’31. Susque- 
hanna Univ.; Ed.M.'50, Temple Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin., Lower Gwynedd Twp. Sch., 
Spring House, Pa., since 1952. 

Sheely, W. Edward. A.B/28. Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M. Ed/45, Pa. State Col.: 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Hanover. Pa., since 
1950. 

Shenk, Harry W.. A.B/27, Dickinson Col.; 
A.M/33, Gettysburg Col.; Ed.D. 52, Pa. 
State Col.; Supvg. Prin. of Area Joint 
Sch., Dallastown, Pa., since 1953. 

Sherman, C. A.. B.S/33, State Tchrs. Col 
Slippery Rock, Pa.; Ed. M/36, Ed.D. 44, 
Univ, of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Aspinwall. Pa., since 1944. 

Shetlock, William. Ph.B.T7. Muhlenberg 
Col; M.A.’22, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. 
Rtin. of Sch., Coplay, Pa., since 1916. 
Shimko, Michael J., A.B/31. Scranton 

Univ.; M.A.’50. Bucknell Univ.; Supvg. 
Prin., Larksville, Kingston, Pa., since 
1949. 

Shoop, Arthur R.. A.B/38, Gettysburg Col.; 
M.Ed/49, Pa. State Col.; Supvg. Prin.. 
Lower Paxton Twp. Sch. Dist., Harris- 
burg, Pa., since 1951. 

Sbowalter, Addison H., A.B/19, A.M/20. 
Franklin and Marshall Col.; A.M. > n 
Ed.’22, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch., Ches- 
ter. Pa„ since 1950. 

Shupe, Thomas R., B.S/32. Grove City Col.: 
M.Ed/42, Univ. of Pittsburgh: Prin. of 
Brentwood Jr.-Sr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
since 1953. 

Simpson, R. Leslie, B.S/35. Westminster 
Col; M.Ed/39, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Blairsville. Pa- 
since 1950. 

Singleton, J. Robert, B.S. in Ec/38. Frank- 
\\ a and Marshall Col.; M.Ed/49. Temple 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Shippenville-Elk 
Joint Sch., Shippenville. Pa., since 1950. 
%*J r ' Paul R„ A.B/25, Geneva Col.: M-Ed. 
39, Ed.D/50, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supt- 
orentwood Borough Sch., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
since 1952. 

Smith. Charles C- A.B/12, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; A.M/ 19, Columbia Univ.; Supt. ol 
och., Bridgeport. Pa., since 1932. 

St v ith ? Dale M- B. S/34, State Tchrs. Col- 
Haven, Pa.; M.Ed/50, Pa. State 
J;°L; Supvg. Prin- Valley Twp. Sen., 
t-oatesville. P a ., since 1951. 

Smith, David L., B.S/43. State Tchrs ; Col- 
Lork Haven, Pa.; M.Ed/46. Univ. ot 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin- Adams-Sum- 
gg*U Joint Sch.. Sidman. Pa- since 

S, hr th * . 1 Harvey A., A.B/14, Franklin and 
p, lr ^ h ,aU Col.; A.M/22. Umv. of Pa.. 
» 7*U. 30, Columbia Univ.: Supt. of Sch-, 
*-»ncaster, P a .. since 1938. 


Smith. J. Edward. A.B/27, Geneva CoL; 
A.M. ’30, Ed. D/42, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Regional Supt. of Central Bucks Co. Joint 
Sch- Doylestown, Pa. 

Smith. John, Supt. of Sch- Nanticoke, Pa., 
since 1950. 

Smith. Lawrence D- A B/26. Geneva Col.; 
M.A/34. Ph. D/43, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supt. of Sch., Beaver Falls, Pa- since 
1948. 

Smith, Ralph C- A.B/30, Pa. State Col.; 
M Ed/35. Bucknell Univ.: Asst. Supt- 
Lycoming Co. Pub. Sch- Williamsport, 
Pa- since 1952. 

Smith, Ralph Richards. B.S. in Ed/24 M-A. 
’27, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Sch- Lansdale, 
Pa- since 1926. 

Snively, Donald L- B.S. in Ed/37. State 
Tchrs. Col- Shippensburg, Pa., M.S. m 
Ed/41. Univ. of Pa.; 5 Supvg. Pf ,n - of 
Sch Upper Providence Twp- Media, Pa., 
since 1947. 

S ’ Tihrs J cT Shippensburg, ^ M.S 

since 1946. 

Snvder G. Gilbert, B S/27, Pa. State Col.; 
Supvg. P™. ot Sch., Robesoma, Pa., 
since 1928. 

Pa- since 1946. 

s r-'’. pt B 'sui. S/p.™ 

S.‘ V sipf New Bloomfield. Pa., 

S»X 1,’wl. H- 

of Sch.-. Perkasie and 
Muhlenberg 

Sn gl': St Temple Univ.: Supt. ot 
s?h Bristol. Pa., since 1936. 

Span/ G. Marita. E »v* ^1?”^ 

sp c““ k su££ iTCr"' 1 * 

Altoona. Pa., since 1M7. 

„ XT A B/33. Lebanon Univ., 

A /3 L ^ * Lo 1 sYh.* , D : i s t-“ Ffarr i s burg! 

Susquehanna Twp. icn. u 

Pa- since I93i. 

r n a ’34 Pa. State Col., 
Spitler, Frankhn C- . Elem Supvr., 

Sporric, Stephen. Prin- ol Pnb. Sch.. M 
K«s Rocks. ^ ^ i-uu CoU M.Ed. 
Sp -S“'pa S^’t. Col- 1 'Supvg- Pun. ol Sch.. 

State Teht, Col- 

Squier. Lester B- «• s pj> state Col.; 

SSSg ; el Prim.-T-P. Sch- Lehman. Pa- 
since 1948. E( i d.’ 47, Univ. of 

Sq p;, f ,'bu.“hTsuPt- «t Srh.'. Ambridge, Pa.. 


since 1950. ., 4 LebaBO n Val- 

Stabley. El wood C- o{ Pa . : Sup*C- 

Kn. ot' ! Seb.'. ttotoa'.lle. Pa- •>«« 
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Stapleton, R. B.. B S '14, Bucknell Univ.; 
M.A.'30, Columbia Univ.: Supt. of Sen., 
Tamaqua, Pa., since 1048. 

Starr, James G., B.S.’27, Lebanon. Valley 
Col.. M.S’38, Univ. of Pa.; Asst. Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Lebanon, Pa., since 1951. 
Stauffer. Carryl E., B S ’29, Franklin and 
Marshall Col ; M A.’37, Columbia Univ.; 
Supvg Prm., Warwick Sch. Dist . Elver- 
son, R D. 1. Pa. 

Stauffer, Charles J., B S.’3l, Albright Col.; 
M.Ed *36, Pa State Col.; Supt. of Boro 
Sch., Shenandoah, Pa , since 1951. 

Steckel, A. D , Ph B.’26, Muhlenberg Cot.; 

M A '35, Univ of Pa : Supvg. Prm. of 
Sch , Sinking Spring, Pa., since 1933. 
Stengle, F E., A.M.'30, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; A M.'33, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of 
Sch., Collin gdale. Pa., since 1934. 

Stetson, D. Arthur, B.S.'19, Allegheny Col.; 

M A.'27, Tchrs Col, Columbia Univ,: 

D Ed.'4i, Univ of Pittsburgh; Supt. of 
Sch , West Chester, Pa., since 1938. 
Stevens, Elmer S , B.S '41, Pa. State Tchts. 
Col., Mansfield: M.S.M7, Univ. of Pa., 
Supvg. Prin of Whltpsin Twp. Sch. Dist., 
Blue Bell, Pa , since 1951. 

Stewart, David H., B S.'15, Pa. Stale Col.; 
A.M.’25, Columbia Univ : Ph D.'35, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Supt of Sch., Dormont, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1936. 

Stewart HowaM S.. B.S.*32, Ed M.'38. Ed.D. 
'52, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvr. of Elera. 
Grades, Butler, Pa., since 1948. 

Stock, L. V., M.S.'31, Gettysburg Col.; 
Supvg. Prin , Upper Adams Joint Sch. 
Dist , Biglerville, Pa., since 1937. 

Stone, Paul L, B.S. in Ed.'40. State Tchrs. 
Col. Shippensburg, Pa.: M.Ed.’47, Univ. 
ol Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin , Big Spring 
Joint Sch. System, Newville, Pa. since 
1952. 

Storer, Charles S., M.Ed.’37, Univ. of 

Pittsburgh; Dist. Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Elisabeth, P»., since 1942. 

Stoudt, Eugene P., B S.'29, Albright Col.; 
Ed.M.'47, Ed.D.’Sl, Temple Univ.: Asst. 
Supt. oi Berks Co. Sch., Reading, Pa., 
since 1953. 

Stover, Kermit M., B S. in Ed.’S3. Pa. 
State Tchrs. Col., Lock Haven: M.Ed.’37, 
Duke Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of South Mid- 
dleton Twp. Sch. Dm., Bolting Springs. 
Pa., since 1948. * 

Strattan, J. Maurice, B.S. in Ed.'31, M.Ed. 
*34, Temple Univ.: Ed.D.'49. Univ. of 
Pa,; Supt, Tredyffrin-Eaittown Sch. Dist., 
Berwyn, Pa., since 1952. 

Strine, Huber D., A.B/20. Lebanon Valley 
Col : A.M/24, Columbia Univ.; Supvg. 
Pun., Spring Garden Twp. Sch., York, 
Pa, since 1938. 

Stuempfie, Emest H.. B S.’26, Susquehanna 
Univ ; M.Ed.’41, Pa. State Col.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Joint Sch , Meyeradale. Pa., 
aince 1944. 

Sukcl, Andrew S., B.A.'28. Washington and 
Jefferson Col.; M.A.'39, Pa. State Col.; 
Supt, of Pub. Sch.. Donota, Pa , aince 
1950- 

Swan. Ralph C.. B S.'Jl. Pa. State Tchrs. 
Col. Shippensburg; M.E4.'34, Pa. State 
Col.: Deputy Supt. Dept, of Pub. Instf., 
Harrisburg, Pa., since 1953. 


Swank. Paul A., B.S.’33, Susquehanna 

Univ.; M.Ed.' 39, Temple Univ.; Prin., 
Shamokin Area joint Jr.-Sr. H. S., Sha- 
mokin. Pa., since 1952. 

Swartz. David L., B A.’37, Juniata Col.; 
M.Ed. '40, Pa. State Col.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch , Carlisle, Pa. 

Swartz, Harvey E , A.B.’21, A.M/23. Frank- 
lin and Marshall Col. ; Co. Supt. of Sch , 
York, Pa., since 1938. 

Sweitzer, Ralph L., B.S. '28, Grove City 
Col.; M.S.*37, Pa. State Col.: Supvg. 
Prin., Otto Twp. Sch. Dist., Duke Center, 
Pa., since 1945. 

Swinehart, George B., A.B.’15, Ursinus_ Co!.; 
M S.’41, Univ. of Pa.; Supvg. Prm. of 
Sch , Boyertown, Pa., since 1917. 

Swope, Charles S , A.B.’2S, Dickinson Col.; 
A.M/31, Umv. of Pa.; Pd.D.'41, Dickinson 
Col ; Pres., State Tchrs. Col.. West 
Chester, Pa , since 1935. 

♦Tanger, Frederick E.. B.S/34, State Tchrs. 
Col., Millersville. Pa.; M.A. '36. Ed.D.’Sl, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt._ of 
Borough Sch. Dist , Media, Pa., since 
1950. 

Taughinbaugh, Arthur G., Elem. Supvr., 
Cheswick, Pa. 

Taylor, George E., B.S/38, State Tchrs. 
Col, Mansfield, Pa.; M.S.’47. Bucknell 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Harvey* 
Lake, Pa., smee 1945. 

Templin, R. J. W., Sc B.'16, A.M.M9. Buek- 
nell Univ.; Supt. of Sch., West Pituton. 
Pa., since 1923. 

Tennyson, Harry L , B.S. '26. Wash, and 
Jefferson Col.; M A.’33, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Ed.D '49, Univ, of Southern 
Calif.; Supt, of Sch., Lehighton, Pa., 
since 1951, 

Teter, E. S., Luzerne Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Thomas, Harold Prescott. B.S.’20, Colgate 
Univ.; Ed.M.’25, Ed.D.’32, Harvard Univ.: 
Head, Dept, of Educ., since 1932, Dir. ol 
Summer Sessions since 1935, and Dir., 
Genl. Col . Lehigh Univ., Bethlehem, Pa., 
since 1942. 

Thomas, Maurice J., B A.'25, Univ. of 
Wash.; M.A.’26, Ed.D.'43, Columbia 

Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa , since 1948. 
Thomas, Victor F., Jr., B.S.*30, M.Ed.'37, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of 
Sch., Bessemer, Pa., since 1948. 
Thompson, Donald C., B.S.’33, Grove City 
Col.; M.Ed.'39, Pa. State Col.; Supvg. 
Prin. of Area Sch., Albion, Pa., since 1941. 
Todd, G. Raymond, B S.'31, Ursinus Col.; 
Ed M.’36, Temple Univ.; Supvg, Prill., 
Lower Saucon Twp. Sch., Bethlehem, Pa., 
since 1950. 

Tolhnger. William P., A.B/27. Swarthmore 
Col.; M A. '30, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of 
Wilson Borough Sch., Easton, Pa., since 
1946. 

® A -’ll, Northwestern Univ.; 
M.A. 14, Ph.D.'IS, Columbia Univ.; Dean. 
Sch. of Educ., Pa. State Col,, Slate Col- 
lege, Pa., since 1937. 

Tracy. ^Edward, Ph.B.'34, Brown Univ.; 
M.A. 43, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Scb., 
Easton, pa., since 1953. 
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Trevaskis, John L.. A.B.’30, Westminster 
Col.; M.Ed.'36, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Supvg. Prin. of Castle Shannon Sch., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1947. 

Truby, Charlotte C-, M.A/28. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Prin., Lemingtcn Elem. Sch., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., since 1932. 

Turek, J. Arthur, M. in Adm.’46. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of Union Twp. 
Sch., New Castle, Pa., since 1946. 

Turnbull, (Mrs.) Margaret Allen, B.S/45, 
M.Ed.’47, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Supvg. 
Prin. of Sch., Fair Oaks, Pa., since 1947. 
Tyson, John H., Diploma '12. State Tchrs. 
Col., West Chester, Pa.; B.S. in Ed.*20, 
M.A/22, Univ. of Pa.; Supt. of Twp. 
Sch,, Upper Darby, Pa., since 1943. 
♦Ulrich, Foster G., A.B/30, Lebanon Valley 
Col.; M.Ed. '40, Temple Univ.; Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Lebanon, Pa. 

Ungemach, Dena D., B.S., A.M.. Univ. of 
Pa.; Head, Science Dept., Overbroolc Sr. 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vamum, Paul L., M.Ed.’39. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supvg. Prin. of East Washington 
Sch., Washington, Pa., since 1953. 

Veltri, John B., B.S. in Ed.’32, Duquesne 
Univ.; M.S. in Ed/37, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Sharpsburg, 
Pa-, since 1940. 

Waldman, John L., Ed.D.’30, Temple Univ.; 
Assoc. Supt. of Pub. Sch., Philadelphia, 
Pa., since 1950. 

Walker, Paul H., M.Ed.'42, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Dunbar Twp. Sch., Leisen- 
tln g» Pa., since 1950. 

WaUace, Donovan C., A.B.’24. Olivet Col.; 
M.A. 28, Columbia Univ.; Prin. of Sch., 
Perkasie, Pa. 

Watkins, Thomas W., A.B/31. Dickinson 
Col.; A.M/42, Lehigh Univ.; Supvg. Prin. 
of Sch., Coopersburg, Pa., since 1937. 
Watts, Curtis McClure, B.S.’21, M.S.’34, Pa. 
“tate Col.; Supvg. Prin., Penns Valley 

1952 ^° int Sch ’’ Spring MilIs > Pa " sinCe 

W ^ st ’ L H » rr y Ed.D.’53, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh; Supt. of Sch., Minersville, Pa., 
“nee 1953. 

Martin E„ B.A.’29, M.A. in Ed.’38. 
univ of Pittsburgh; Supvg. Prin. of 
bnowden Twp. Sch., Library, Pa., since 

W £? er \. W - Donald, B.S.’30. Grove City 
Sani M.Ed.*37, Pa. State Col.; Supt. of 
sandy Twp. Sch., DuBois, Pa., since 1942. 
Trl ter * Wa yne C., B.S. in Ed.’30. State 
Pa el Co1 ' Mansfield, Pa.; M.Ed. 35, 
ScK», te Col-’. Susquehanna Co. Supt. of 
*«., Montrose, Pa., since 1946. 
Coi” t \J I $. lson Jacob, B.S.’30. Gettysburg 
p?,:* M Ed.'so, Pa. State Col.; Suovg. 
ard o Bal 4 E agle Area Joint Sch., How- 
yi Pa -> st nce 1952. 

M S A., Era alyn R., A.B/31, Goucher Col.; 
ciil pi’ Un,v - of Pa.; Co. Supvr. of Spe- 
Vv 1 u E<3uc- ' Peading, Pa., since 1941. 
gfe** F.. B.S. ’34, State Tchrs. Col., 
Pa.; M.Ed.* 41, Univ. of PitU- 
Steffi Su P v g- Prin., Joint Consol. Sch.. 
otoatboro, P a ., Slnce 1947. 

P af' r *P ® th « l M - B.. M.A. '34. Univ. of 
StaJ- VSnwUant, Div. of Special Educ.. 
p a-. ,i?* pt : of Pub. Instr.. Harrisburg. 
• »>ace 1952. 


Wenger, Henry, M.S. ’39, Univ. of Pa.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Fredericksburg, Pa., 
since 1932. 

Wentz, Howard A., B.S. in Ed.’29. Lebanon 
Valley Col.; M.Ed.’43, Temple Univ.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Wallingford, Pa., 
since 1942. 

Werley, Marvin O., Ph.B.’3I, Muhlenberg 
Col.; M.S. in Ed.’36, Univ. of Pa.; 
Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Pine Grove, Pa., 
since 1947. 

Wetter, Allen H., B.S. in Ed.'21. M.S. in 
Ed.’29, Temple Univ.; Asst, to the Supt. 
of Sch. in charge of Sch.-Community Re- 
lations, Bd. of Educ., Philadelphia, Pa., 
since 1946. 

Wetzel Jacob F., A.B.’25, A.M.'30. Susque- 
hanna Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Centre Co; 
Sch., Bellefonte, Pa., since 1952. Address. 
228 N Willow Ave., Centre Hall, Pa. 

Supt. of Sch , Warren, Pa., since 1949. 
While Charles L., Ed.M.’36, Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh- Supvg. Prin., Hopewell-Independ- 
encf Raccoon Joint Sch. Dist., Aliquippa, 
Pa., since 1948. 

Whitney, Nelle R., Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Jefferson, Pa. . . , 

Wick, Charles V., M.S. in Ei. lS. Univ. 
Pittsburgh; Supvg. Pr.n., Riehlend Twp ' 
Sch., Gibsoma, Pa., since 1946. 

Wiley Roy William. B.S.'IS,. Grove City 
rot - MA‘28. Ed.D. 38, Univ. of Pilts- 
b»gh, SOP. of Sch.. Johnstown, Pa., 
since 1946. 

Rocks, Pa., since 1946. 

Williams, RnsSsn L.. B^S..m E Ed.34. E I.eb 

“n Uotil' sJpvg. Piln. ot Sob.. Piospsct 
Park Pa., since 1945. 

T uzerne. Pa-, since 1934. 

W— . UaRue 

Wills, M“,i« Vincsn,. A B..2, 

Sani C P ;: , S 6 cr h G--=“hnl«. f P*.. 

19S0 ‘ r „ q b S/26, Grove City Col.; 

Wilson, Lytle Mu^?; tf B ^f 27 pjtKgh\ 
Univ.; Ali9 ui P pa - Pa * ,mCfl IM7 ‘ 

Supt. of S h - n A ' g s .40. Juniata Col.; 
Wilson, Boy D-* c 0 i, ; Supvg. ?»"•■ 

Defry Joint Sch.. Vesgeriown. 

Burnham-Derry j 

Pa .. since 1952- Lebano n Valley 

“b»«j 

New York f Educ.. BucknsII 

BKr,SU5fr. J69 
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Wolcott. W. B., Jr., A.B.’27. M.A.*29, 

Princeton Univ. j Ph.D.'46, Univ. of Pa.; 
Dir. of Sec. Educ., Girard Col., Philadel- 
phia, Pa , since 1949. 

Wolfe, Josephine B., B.S. in Ed.'42, Pa. 
State Col.; M.Ed.’47, Temple Univ.; 
Supvr. of Elem. Educ., Springfield, Pa., 
since 1950. 


Wylie, Clarence C , Supvg. Prin. of Sch., 
Ligonier, Pa. 

Yeager, Howard J , B.A.’ll, Franklin and 
Marshall Col . MA ’23. Lehigh Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch. Emrnaus, Pa , since 1930. 


Yeager, William A., A.B ’14, Ursinua Col.; 
A.M.’18, Ph.D’29. Univ. of Pa.; Prof., of 
Educ. and Dir of Courses in Sch. Admin., 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 
1934. 


Yeich, Edwin B., A.B. '20, Franklin and 
Marshall Col; A M ’25, Univ. ot Pa.; 
Prin. of H S , West Reading, Pa., since 
1928. 


Yoakam. Gerald A . B A.’IO, M,A.’19. Ph.D. 
’22, State Univ. of Iowa; Prof, of Educ. 
and Dir of Courses in Elem. Educ.. Univ. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1923. 


Yozviak, Michael H., Supvg. Prin., Han- 
over Twp. Pub. Sch., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Zahn, D Willard, B S. in Ed.'22, M.S. in 
Ed. '30, Temple Univ.; Assoc. Supt. of 
Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marshall Col.; A M.’3l, Columbia Univ.; 
D Ped '46, Franklin and Marshall Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Harrisburg. Pa., since 1942. 


Zuerner, Frank Dewitt, A.M.’30, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh; LL.D.’36, Westminster Col.; 
Supt, of Sch , North Braddock, Pa. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

Administration Library, 160 Sch. Admin. 
Bldg , Bcllcfield Ave. at Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Educational Test Bureau, Educ Publishers, 
Inc., 3433 Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Periodical 
Dept., Middle City W. Dist., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

John J. Nesbitt, Inc . State Rd. and Rhawn 
St., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

State Tchrs. Col., Community Activities, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Wayne Iron Works, H. B. Wood, Vicepres , 
Wayne, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Downing, Ronald A , B S. m Ed.‘39, Ohio 
Northern Univ.; M.Ed.’S3, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati; Supt. of Sch , Ramey Air Force 
Base. P. R., since 1951. 

Duprey, Luis A , A B Ed. '39, Univ. of Puerto 
Rico; Supt. of Sch , Moca, P. R„ since 
1947. 

Garcia, Ramdn, B A. in Ed.'36, Univ. of 
Puerto Rico, M.A.'40, Columbia Uiuv.; 
Supt. of Sch , Rio Piedras, P. R. 

Gil,. Pedro, B.A.'17, Univ. ot Puerto Rico; 
Dir., Veterans Educ. Div., Dept, of Educ., 
San Juan, p, R. 
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Lopez-Alvarex, Jose R., B. A.’ 35, Univ. of 
Puerto Rico; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Maya- 
guez, P. R-, since 1941. 

Villaronga, Mariano, B.S/29, Univ. . of 
Puerto Rico; Ed.M.’4I, Harvard Univ.; 
Comrar. of Educ., San Juan, P. R., since 
1949. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Catholic Univ. of P. R., c/o Sister Mary 
Dolores, C.S.J., Librarian, Ponce, P. R- 
Puerto Rico Tchrs. Assn., San Juan, P. R. 

RHODE ISLAND 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Bosworth, Clarence W., A.B/09, A.M.’IO, 
Brown Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cranston, 
R. I., since 1935. 

Boutiette, Eugene M., B.B A. '48, Northeast- 
ern Univ.; Treas., A. A. Rickards Agency, 
Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., since 1951. 

Bray, Marion B„ B.E.’U, R. t. Col. of Educ., 
Providence; Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Provi- 
dence, R. I., since 1928. 

Bnttan, Olive C.. B.Ed.’34, State Tchrs. 
Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; M.Ed.'S2, R. I. 
Col. of Educ.; Asst. Prin., Lincoln Me- 
morial Jr. H. S., Lonsdale, R. I. 

Calcutt, Earl F., B.B.A.’29, A.M/37. Boston 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Central Falls, R. I., 
since 1947. 

Callahan, William L, A.B.’12, Col. of the 
Holy Cross; Ed.M.’26, Harvard Univ.; 
Ed.D.’39, Catholic Tchrs. Col.. Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Supt. of Burnllville Scb , 
Harnsville, R. I., since 1949. 

Casey. J. Edward, A.B.’31, A.M.’41, Boston 
Col.; Ed.M.’47, Ed.D.’52, Harvard Univ.; 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ. and Psych , Univ. 
of R. 1., Kingston, R. I., since 1952. 
Cerilli, Guido J., Prin. of Sch., Providence, 
R. I. 

Clark. James, B.A.’3Q, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed.M.’40, Boston Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Coventry, R. I„ since 1951. 

Cole, Archie R., B.A.’29, M.A.'39, Bates 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., East Greenwich, R. I. 
Conlon, James E., B B.A/24, Boston Univ.; 
Supt. of South Kingstown Sch., Peace 
Dale, R. I., since 1947. 

Conway, Irene E , M.A.’3S. Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Genl. Supvr. of Elem. 
Educ., Apponaug, R. I., since 1944. 

Crosby, Percy R. B S.’12, Univ. of N. H.; 
A.M.’19, Ph D.’26, Brown Univ.; Supt. of 
Pub. Sch., Pawtucket, R. I , since 1949. 
Davis, Hiram A.. B.S.’22, Norwich Univ.; 

Supt. of Sch., Wickford, R. I., since 1930. 
DeMoranville, Aaron F., Diploma '2S, R. I- 
Col. of Educ., Providence; A.B/30, A.M. 
’34, N. Y. State Tchrs. Col., Albany; Supt. 
of Sch., Johnston, R. I., since 1938. 

Farrin, Leon M., "A.B.’IS, Ed M.’26, Har- 
vard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Woonsocket, 
R. I., since 1935. 

Fitzgerald, Edward J„ B.S/27, Norwich 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Bristol, R. I., since 
1946. 

Foley, James H , Asst. Supt. of Bus Affairs, 
Dept, of Pub. Sch., Providence, R. I. 
Gaige. William C., A B.’32, Oberlm Col.; 
A M.’3S, Univ. of Chicago; Pres, R. I. 
Col. of Educ., Providence, R. I., since 
1952. 
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Gauthier, J. H. Leon, A.B.*40, Univ. of 
Montreal; M.Ed.’44, St. Michael’s Col. 
(Vt.) ; Acting Supt. of Sch., Middletown, 
R. I., since 1953. 

Grant, Alfred E., B.S.’23, Tufts Col.; Ed.M. 
’30, Harvard Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Cranston, R. I., since 1932. 

Hanley, James Lawrence, A.B/19. Boston 
Col.; A.M/20, Brown Univ.; LL.B/27, 
Northeastern Univ.; Ed.M/32, Harvard 
Univ.; Ed.D.’37, Catholic Tchrs. Col- 
Providence, R. I.; D.Ped/41, Bryant Col.; 
LL.D.*45, Boston Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Providence, R. I., since 1937. 

Harkins, John M.. A.B.’08, Bates Col.; 

Supt. of Sch., Warren, R. I., since 1941. 
Howard Marie R., M.E/49, R. I. Col. of 
Educ., Providence; Prin., Elem. Sch., since 
1941 and Supvg. Prin., Providence, R. I., 
since 1948. 

Jacobs. Henry L., D.B.A.’35, Bryant Col.; 
U.Ed.’47. R. I. Col. of Educ.; Pres., 
Bryant Col., Providence, R. I., since 1916. 
La Perche, Raymond C.. B.Sc.’22. R. I. State 
Col.; Supt. of Smithheld Sch., Georgia- 
v »He, R. L, since 1938. 

Leonard, Charles B., Ph.B/29, Brown Univ.; 
Supt. of Foster and Scltuate Sch., North 
Scituate, R. 1., since 1949. 

Leonard, Mrs. Newton P., A.B.M6, Mt. 
Holyoke Col.; D.Ed.’52, Bryant Col.; 

Natl. Congress of Parents and 
Jfhrs.. since 1952. Address: 341 Sharon 
“t., Providence, R. I. 

Leonard, Wardwell C., Ph.B.’18, A.M.’41, 
grown Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Tiverton, 
«• I., since 1944. 

McCarthy, John J., Dir. of Sch. Plant. 20 
summer St., Providence, R. I. 

M ^ahon, Katherine B„ B.Ed/47, R. I. Col. 
p E duc., Providence; Supt. of Sch., Little 
Compton. R. I., since 1949. 

MacKay, Charles B., Pb.B/16, A.M.’24, 
grown Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Warwick, 
K - since 1949. 


Mah 


z‘ne. Leonard L.. Ed.M.’34, Boston Univ.; 
«/. Sch., Portsmouth, R. I., since 
j. Address: Newport, R. I. 

Edward R., B.S.'35, Providence Col.; 
R - I* Col. of Educ.; Supt. of 
*M-i East Rrov >dence, R. I., since 1951. 
lln 6 nth °ny J-, Ed.M. ’33, Boston 
* , nce"’l943 ipt ' °* Jamestown, R. I- 

M cS elI, c C1 °vis W., B.S.'OS, R. I- State 
8 V Supt., Gloucester Schs., Harmony 
. 4 *» s >nce 1940. 

V,?** Vil icent, B.S. in Ed.’33, Mass. State 
Bo.fi’ Bridgewater; Ed.M/41, 

o»on Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lincoln, 
N,v . * S,nce 19 * 6 - 

Ed Pe ‘ er E., B S. in Ed.’50, MS. in 
MaV. ' o State Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg. 
BWCV S , upt - ° r New Shoreham Sch. Dist- 
Nil V Sland * R - E, since 1951. 

M I' IL S- Jr., A.B.’21, Untv. of N. C.; 
Prof' 2 3 Ed.D.’24, Harvard Univ.; Assoc. 
K,n ' Educ. and Psych., Univ. of R- L. 
R 0Tt Eltoa - R - I., since 1948. 

Col“’ „ Rer nard F., B.S.’27, Providence 
*mti nt Sch., Valley Falls. R. I- 

te;5 e ° r ee J A.B/21, Holy Cross Col.; 
Pmf;u:L Br °wn Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch.. 


Pelton, Frank M., A.B.’28, A.M.’31, Cornell 
Univ.; Ph.D.’34, New York Univ.; Prof, 
of Educ. and Dir. of Summer Sch., Univ. 
of R. I., Kingston, R. I., since 1945. 
Pezzullo, Thomas J., B.A.’38, Univ. of Ariz.; 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Johnston, R. I., since 

1946. 

Porter-Shirley, Carl H., B.S. in Ed. ’27, 
State Tchrs. Col., Bridgewater, Mass.; 
M.Ed.’30, R. I. Col. of Educ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Newport, R. I. 

Potenza, Robert A., Ph.B.’36. Boston Col.; 
Ed.M. ’52, Boston Univ.; Supt. of 5c&., 
Slatersville, R- I- 

Quinn, Edmund A., B.S.’24, Providence Col.; 
A M '31, Brown Univ.; Dir. of Curriculum 
Research, Providence, R. L, since 1949. 
Quinn, Maisie E., B.Ed/37. R- I. Col. of 
W Educ.; Supt. of Sch., West Warwick, 
R. I., since 1938. 

Scott Helen Elizabeth, A.B.’26, AJd.’27, 
Ul"! Southern Calif. I I D.Ed.MJ. Bo.ton 
Univ.- Assoc. Prof, of Psych, and Educ., 
R. I. Col. of Educ., Providence, R. I., since 

1947. 

S carle, Reset L., Supt. ol Seh.. Shannock. 

eJf.'h' Flmer R Ph.B.'26, A.M.’28. Brown 
S Unii.f “S. Supt. of Seh.. Province, 
R. I., since 1949. 

S ' buty” Col.: m‘a““ Tebr, B 'cil.,'Colu»bf; 
Unii..: Supt. of Sch.. Bamoston, R. L. 

At^t’.’suptf oT Sch/.^Warw^dt. 11 !!^!^ 

T SlWTtd B u/i‘» 3 - i *823®? SV. 

dence, R. I- since 1924. 

Trowt. B. C.. Supt. of Sch., Narraganse.t, 
R. I., since 1933. 

SSf'SuV if Se“ Pawtucket. R. I.. 
Wat”’. Michaef Fta^tis^ B^A IM^Coh o^the 

Holy Cross: ^ EJuc „ state 

5™p V , ,d 'of"Ed»e.f'pfi°idt»te. R. I. 

. . p4 n *42, Ed.M.’Sl, R- L 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
individual members 


ry -o C ' 31 , Univ. of Okta. 
Alford. George R-. » Sch. 


B.S. ’31, Un»v- 

- 


^°*&e'R iU r m T '* 67 HUlt0P Ave '* viUeV'S- C.. 


Laze »»="• - a.’ 14, Furman Univ.: 

Anderson. J s C.: State Supt. of 
M.A/42. Univ. of t>. ^ ^ 

Educ., Columbia. - _ Wofford 
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Anderson, M. T„ Prin., Sr. H. S., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Barbare, Ralph. A.B.’26, M.A/31. Univ. of 
S. C.: Dir.. Winthrop Tr. Sch . Winthtop 
Col., Rock Hill, S. C., since 1949. 

Beam, J. Paul, B.A.’21, Furman Univ.; 
Th.B.’38, Southern Baptist Theol. Sem.; 
M.A. '39, Duke Univ.; Dir., Union Co. Sch., 
Union, S. C , since 1952. 

Beasley, J. Ed., B S.'39, Ga. Tchrs. Col.; 
Prin. of Mellicbarap Sch , Orangeburg, 

S. C-, since 1952. 

Blakely, Charles B.. B.A.’24, Erskine Col.; 
M.A/45, Univ. of S. C,; Co. Supt. of Educ., 
Chester, S. C., since 1949. 

Blanding, Janies D., A.B.'2S, The Citadel; 
M.A.’34, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.: 
Supt. of Sch., Dist. 17, Sumter, S. C., since 
1951. 

Blum, J. K, B.S'23, N. C. State Univ., 
M.S.'31, Texas A. and M. Col., Prtn. of 
Dreher H. S., Columbia, S. C. 

Boyd, John Jefferson, B.S. ’36, The Citadel; 
M.Ed.’48, Univ. of S. C.; Prin. of Jr. H. S.. 
Sumter, S. C, since 1951. 

Boyd, W. M., B.S. Com. '27, Univ. of S. C.; 
M.A.’40, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. or Pub. Sch , Lamar, S. C., since 
1943. 

Brtssie, S. C., A.B., Furman Univ ; M.A., 
Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., Woodruff, 
S. C„ since 1945. 

Bristow, T. C., A B/30, The Citadel; M.Ed 
’47, Univ, of S. C.; Supt., McColl-Fletcher 
Memorial Sch., McColl, S. C-, since 1947. 
Brockman, Myron E., A.B.’03, Furman 

Univ.; Supt. of City Sch., Chester. S. C., 
1920-52 (retired). Address: P.O. Box 374, 
Chester, S. C. 

Brodie, A. L., A.B.’24, Furman Univ.; M.A. 
*38, Univ. of S. C ; Supt. of Sch„ Monetta, 
S. C., since 1950. 

Busbee. Cyril B., B.S '28, M.A.’38, Univ. of 
S. C.; Supt of Brookland-Cayce Sch., 
West Columbia, S. C., since 1943 
Sain, Ri 

M.A.’ 1 .. 

Sch., Tamassee, S. C., since 1926. 
Carmichael, William Boyd, A B.’37, Wof- 
ford Col.; M.Ed.’J 0. Univ, of S. C ; Dillon 
Co. Supt. of Educ,, Dillon, S. C., since 
1950. 

Coates, James Pierce, A.B.’ll, M.A/26, 
Univ. of S. C.; Secy., S. C. Educ. Assn, 
Columbia, S. C., since 1925. 

Coble, Parks M., B.A.’36, M.A,‘43, Furman 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Atea X, Horry Co, 
Conway, S. C., since 1952. 

Coker, Homer, Supt., Pub. Sch , Saint 
Stephen, S. C. 

Coleman, 1. H., A B.’2S, M.A.'42, Furman 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Honea Path, S. C„ 
since 1925. 

Cox, J. Ben, A B.’35, LL.B.’36, M.Ed.‘50. 
Univ. of S. C.; Fairfield Co. Supt. of 
Sch , Winnsboro, S. C., since 1950. 

Cross, J. Russel, Supt., Cross Area Sch., 
Cross, S. C. 

Crout, James McBride, B.A.’37, Wofford 
Col,; M.Ed.’47, Univ. of S. C.; Supt., 
Batesburg-Leesville Sch. System, Bates- 
burg, S. C. t since 1946. 

Crow, E. R. ( AB.’IS, Furman Univ.; A.M. 
*24, Univ. of S. C. ; Dir., State Educ. Fi- 
nance Coromn., Columbia, S. C. 
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Crow, Orin F., A.B/17, Univ. of S. C.; A.M. 
’25, Ph.D.’31, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Dean, Sch. of Educ., Univ. of 
S. C., Columbia, S. C., since 1930. 
Dcnmatk, Annie Dove. Diploma in Piano 
'04, Meredith Col.; A.B.’25, Anderson 
Col.; Litt.D.’4I, Furman Univ.; Pres., 
Anderson Col., Anderson, S. C., since 1928. 
Dixon, C. A., Supt. of Area Sch,, Loris, 
S. C. 

Doggette, James C., A.B.’27, Univ. of S. C,; 
Nu-ldea Sch. Supply Co., Sumter, S. C., 
since 1953. 

Dorman, Paul M., B.A.’28, Furman Univ.; 
Supt., Spartanburg Co. Sch. Dist. 6, 
Fairforest, S. C., since 1942. 

Dowling, Thomas I., B.S. *24, M.S.’25, Univ. 
of S. C.: M.A.’33, Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch,, Dist. 50, Greenwood, S. C., since 
1952. 

Dubose, Frank E., A.B. in Ed.'29, Univ, of 
S. C.; Supt., East Clarendon Sch., Turbe- 
ville, S. C. 

East, J. K., B.S.’3S, Berry Col.; Horry Co. 

Dir. of Instr., Conway, S. C., since 1953. 
Fort, Arthur H., A.B/24, Wofford Col.; M.S. 
in Ed.’52, Clcmson Agr. Col.; Prin., Me- 
Cants Jr. H. S., Anderson, S. C., since 
1944. 

Fortson, Thomas N., B S.’34, Univ. of S. C.; 
Dir., Div. of Vet. Educ., Gxeenvitle Co. 
Sch. Dist , Greenville, S. C., since 1949. 
Foy, G. N., A.B.’34, Newberry Col.; M.A, 
’47, Univ. of S. C.; Asst. Supt., Laurens 
Co. Sch. Dist. 56, Joanna, S. C., since 
1929. 

Garrett, Gordon H., B.S.’28, The Citadel; 
M.A. 37, Duke Univ.; Supt. of Cooper 
River Sch. Dist. 4, North Charleston, 
S. C., since 1936. 

Gault, Marvin G. f A.B.’19, Erskine Col.; 
M.A. ’43, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs. ; 
Supt. of City Sch., Bamberg, S. C., since 
1948. 

Gettys, R. H., A.B/33. Erskine Col.; Supt. 

of Sch., Westminster, S. C., since 1951. 
Graham, James L_, A.B/34, Newberry Col.; 
Ed.M.’46, Univ. o£ S. C.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Wagtner, S. C., since 1941. 

Gray. Wil Lou, B.A.’QS, Columbia Col.; 
M.A. 10, Columbia Univ.; LL.D.’47, Wof- 
ford Col.; Dtr., Opportunity Sch., West 
Columbia, S. C., since 1947. 

Green, Albert, A.B.*39, Univ. of S. C.; B.D. 
42, Yale Univ.; Co. Supt. of Educ., 
Georgetown, S. C., since 1948. 

Grier. Boyce M.. A.B.'16, Erskine Col.; 
M.A. 28, Univ. of Ga.; Litt.D/41, Erskine 
Col.; PhD.’47. George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Pres, Lander Col., Greenwood, 
S. C., since 1948. 


Hanberry, T. J., M.S.’3Z, State Univ. of 
Iowa; Dean, Benedict Col., Columbia, 
S. C., since 1950. 

n^tUee John M., A B.’17, Wofford Col.; 
M.A.’34, Univ. of s. C.; Supt. of Sch., 
Florence, S. C., since 1946. 

Harman, H. Odelle, A.B.’29, M.A.’36, Univ. 
of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., Lexington, S. C., 
Since 1939. 
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Harmon, G. Thomas, B.S/31, Ga. Inst, of 
Tech.; Diplume'31, Ecole Des Beaux 
Arts; Archt., 3350 Millwood Ave., Colum- 
bia, S, C., since 1932, 

Harmon. Price K., A.B.’21, Newberry Col.; 
M.A.’39, Univ. of S. C. ; Dir. of Co. Pub. 
Sch., Newberry, S. C. 

Hatchett, James Coke, B.S.'28, The Citadel; 
M.Ed.'46, Univ. of S. C.; Supt., Lower 
Richland Sch., Eastover, S. C., since 1950. 
Hawkins, Sewell C., A.B-’39, M.Ed.’Sl, 
Univ. of S. C. ; Supvr. of Certification, 
State Dept, of Educ., Columbia, S. C. 
Hawthorne, Mark Fant, A.B. ’28, Furman 
Univ.; M,Ed.’40, Duke Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Anderson, S. C.. since 1945. 

Hendrix, J. H., Area Supt., Union Co. Sch., 
Lockhart, S. C. 

Herndon, J. E.. Supt. of Sch., Fountain Inn, 
S. C. 


Holler, James Carlisle, A.B. '21, Wofford 
Col.; A.M/43. Univ. of S. C.; State Dir. 
of Instr., State Dept, of Educ., Columbia, 
S. C., since 1952. 


Holley, Daniel Lester, A.B. ’28, Newberry 
Col.; M.A,’41, Duke Univ.; M.Ed.*49, 
Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Area Sch., 
Darlington, S. C„ since 1952. 

Hoole, W. H., A.B. ’36, Col. of Wooster; 
M.A.’37, N. Y. State Col. for Tcbrs., 
Albany; Ed.M.’48. Univ. of S, C.; Supt. 
of Sch., Society Hill, S. C., since 1940. 
Hursey, Mertin, B.A.'Z9, Univ. of S. C.; 
Supt., Co. Sch. Dist. 1, Chesterfield, S. C., 
since 1944. 


lly, Thomas Claude, Jr.. B.S/17. M.A.’37, 
Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., Union, S, C., 


Since 192 4. 
Kcllett, J. N., A.! 


........ ‘26, Wofford Col.; Supt. 

of Sch., Seneca, S. C., since 1945. 


Kinard, T. G., A.B.’29, Newberry Col.: M.A. 
*44, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., Clover, 
S. C., since 1945. 


Kneece, Jules Verne, M.A.’45. Univ. of S. C,; 

Supt. of H. S., Newberry, S. C., since 1941. 
Knox, Paul, A.B. ’22, Wofford Col.; M.A. 
'30, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., North 
Augusta, S. C„ since 1928. 

Lake, Robert Campbell, A.B.’13, Lenoir- 
Rhyne Col.; M.A.'35, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. 
of Sch., Whitmire, S. C., since 1924. 

Lee, B. D.. B.A.’25, M.A.*36. Wofford Col.; 

Supt. of Sch., Gaffney, S. C., since 1949. 
Lockwood. Charles Madden, A.B. '16, Fur- 
man Univ.; M.A. '38, Univ. of S.C.; Supt. 
of City Sch., Johnston, S. C., since 1951. 


Loggins. W. F., M.A/28, Columbia Univ.; 
Ed.D.'45, New York Univ.; Supt. of Sch-. 
Greenville, S. C., since 1940. 

McArthur, Laurin Currie, Jr., A.B.*39, A.M. 
'42, Univ. of S. C.; Ed.D.‘50, Tchrs. Col.. 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Beaufort, 
S. C., since 1953. 


McCracken, Joseph Glenn, B.S, ’38, Wake 
Forest Col.; M.A.’42, Univ. of N. _C.; 
Supt. of Sch., Spartanburg, S. C., since 
1950. 


McDaniel, Olin K., A.B. in Ed.’14, Univ. of 
S. C.; M.A. m Sch. Admin.’4Q, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Admin.. Beau- 
forr Co. Sch. Construction Program. Beau- 
fort, S. C., since 1953. 

Mabry, T. E„ A.B.’25. Erskine Col-: M-S. 
'34. Univ, of Ga.; Supt., Sch. Dfst. 4, 
Inman, S. C. 


Mangum, G. C., A.B. '39, Wofford CoL; 
M.A. ‘47, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Ridgeland, S. C., since 1950. 

Marshall, Harris Andrew, A,B.'31, Furman 
Univ,; M.A. '42, Duke Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Orangeburg, S. C„ since 1952. 
•Martin, Charles J„ A.B/30, Presbyterian 
Col.; M.Ed.’47, Univ. of S. C.; Asst. 
Supt., Co. Sch. Dist., Greenville, S. C., 
since 1951. 


Martin, J, V., A.B/26, Presbyterian CoL; 
M,A.’39, Univ. of S. C. ; Supt, of Sch., 
Dillon, S. C„ since 1936. 

Mellette, J. R., A.B.*30. Wofford Col.; 
M.Ed.’52, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., 
Timmonsville, S. C., since 1939. 

Mims, Sallie Kate, 1312 Augusta St., 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mobley, Robert A., Supt., Colleton Co. 

Sch. Dist. 2, Walterboro, S. C. 

MaSat, Sam S., A.B," 33, Erskine Cal.; 
M.A. ’40, Univ. of Ga. ; Supt. of City Sch., 
Abbeville, S. C., since 1946. 


Moore, Hilda M., 228 E, Park Ave., 

Greenville, S. C. 


Myers, Govan T., A.B. '32, Wofford Col.; 
M.A.’41, Ph.D.’51, Univ. of N. C.; Supt. 
of City Sch., Lancaster, S. C., since 
19S1. 


Nelson, T. M-, Prin., Parker Sch., Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Nixon, Drury M., B.A .’20, Furman Univ.; 
Supt., Dist. 5 H. S. of Spartanburg 
Co., Lyman, S. C. p since 1950. 

O’Sheasy. Edward A., B.S.E.’39, Mass. 

State Tchrs. Col., Fitchburg; M.E.'51, 

Boston Univ.; Supt., Janies Island Sch. 
Dist. 3, Charleston, S. C., since 1946. 
Pinson, B. S., B.A.'20, Furman Univ.; 

M.S.‘33, Univ. of S. C. ; Supt., Thorn- 
well Orphanage Sch., Clinton, S. C., 

since 1927. 


Plyler, Joe C., A.B.’3$, 
M.Ed.’48, Univ. of S. C. 
Educ., Lancaster, S. C„ 


Wofford Col.: 
. Co. Supt. of 
since 1945. 


Poats, Ella, B.A. ’33, Converse Col.; M.A. 
‘48, Emory Univ.; Coordinator of Instr., 
City Sch., Spartanburg, S. C., since 1953. 

Rice, Spencer M., B.A. *32, M.A/38, Wof- 
ford Col.; Diploma'47, Tchrs, Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ. ; Prin., H. S-, Spartanburg, 
S. C.. since 1942. 


Camden, S. C., since 1917. 

Robison, J. D., A.B. *13, Erskine Col.; 
Dir., S. C. Sch. Bk. Comran., Columbia, 
S. C., since 1938. 

Regers, George Calvin, B.S/10, The Cita- 
del; M.A. ’23. Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Charleston, S. C., since 1946. 
Rutland, A. J., A.B/24, Newberiy Col.; 
M.Ed.’46, Univ. of S. C.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch.. Aiken, S. C„ since 19 16. 

Sadler, James X., B.S. ’23, Clemtoa Col.; 
Bus. Admin.'30, Columbia Univ.; Bus. 
Mgr., City Sch., Greenville, S. C., since 
1946. 

Siicox, Willard A.. B.S.’3J, Co I. of Charles- 
ton; Dir. of Athletics, Col. of Charles- 
ton, Charleston, S. C., since 1939, 

Sims. Henry R.. A.B.M3, LL.D.M5, Wofford 
Co!- ; Pc<*., Wiathrof Cal., Eaele Hill. 
S. C- since 1944. 
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Smith. Ellison M. t B.A.’23, M A. '26, Univ. 
of S C.; Ph.D/34, George Peabody Col. 
lor Tchrs.; Admin. Supt., Co. Sch. Dist. 
60, Abbeville, S. C., since 1952. 

Smith, William Arthur, B.A/29, Furman 
Univ. ; M.Ed.MD, Duke Univ.: Supt. of 
Sch., Bennettsviile, S, C., since 1950. 
Sneed, Henry L., Jr., A.B.’36, Erskine Col.; 
M A. '43, Univ. of S. C.; Supt., Chester 
City Area Sch., Chester, S. C., since 
1952. 

Southerlin, William Broadus, B.A/29, Fur- 
man Univ.; M A. '43, Univ. of S. C.; 
Supvr., Schoolhouse Planning, State 
Educ. Finance Conimn , Columbia, S. C., 
since 1948. 


Wood, Herbert A., B. S/37, Clemsoa Acrl. 
Col.: M.Ed/48, Univ. of S. C.: Prim. 
Brookland-Cayce H. S., Cayce, S. C., since 
1945. 

Woodion, Camillu* C., A.B.’28, Benedict 
Col.; M. A/49, Univ. oi Mich.: Prin., 
Carver H. S, Spartanburg, S. C., since 
1932. 

Younginer, James W.. B.S/35, Wofford Col.; 
M.A/52, Univ. of Ga.; Supt., Chesterfield 
Co. Sch. Dist. 3, McBee, S. C., since 1949. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 


Stoddard, Hugh T., A B/30, M A/37. Univ. 
of S. C.i Supt. of Sch., Co. Dist. 2, 
Sumter, S. C.. since 1952. 

Stoney, S. David, B S.’24, Col. of Charles- 
ton; M.A.’39, Univ. of S. C.; State H. S. 
Supvr., State Dept, of Educ., Columbia, 
S. C., since 1951. 

Stoudemire, Emory Blair, A B/23, New- 
berry Col ; Supt. of Sch , Walhalla, 
S. C., since 1926. 

Sullivan, Walter Caswell, A.B/17, A M/18, 
Univ. of S. C ; Supt. of Sch., Rock Hill, 
S. C., since 1938. 

Taylor, T. L , Supt. of Mountain View 
Sch , Taylors, S. C. 

Thompson, J. E., B.S/37, Newberry Col.; 
M.A/51, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of Area 
1, Abbeville Co. Sch. Dist. 60, Due West, 
S. C., since 19S2, 

Tognerl, Louis M., B.S/32, Ed.M.’48, Univ. 
of S. C.; Supt. of Sch., GranitcviUe, 
S. C., since 1945. 

Trammell, Walter C , Jr., B.A/39, Wofford 
Col.; M Ed '51, Univ. of S. C.; Supt., 
Indiantown Area Sch , Hemingway, S. C., 
since 19S2. 

Tucker, Cecil I , B S ’38, State Tchts. Col , 
Livingston, Ala , M A. ’47, Univ. of Ala.; 
Ed D ? 52, Tchrs Col , Columbia Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ , Sch. of Educ , Univ. of 
S. C., Columbia, S. C , since 1951. 
Ulmer, T. H., A.B '24, Furman Univ.; 
M.A/44, George Peabody Cot ior Tchrs.; 
Supt of Sch , Hartsville, S. C., since 
1950. 

Vain, Guy L., A.B/27. Wofford Col.; M.A 
’42, Univ. of S. C ; Supt. of Sch., Colum- 
bia, S C , since 1951. 

Ward, W. H . A B '14, Furman Univ.; Dir., 
Extension Div , Univ of S. C., Columbia, 
S. C, since 1937. 

Washington, William Harold, B.S.’20, Clem- 
son Col., M.S ’22, Iowa State Col ; Dean, 
Sch. of Educ., Clemson Col., Clemson, 
S C., since 1933. 

Watkins, Ralph Eugene, Jr., B.S.'38, Clem- 
son Agrl. Col.: M.Ed .'48, Univ. of Ga.; 
Supt. oi Sch., Calhoun Falls, S. C , since 
1947. 

Weldon, William Heathley, A B.’29, Pres- 
byterian Col.; M A '41, Furman Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch. Dist. 9, Manning, S. C., since 
1949. 

White, Henry A., A B.’31, M.A. ’40, Univ. of 
S. C.; Supt. of City Sch, Georgetown, 
S. C., since 1946. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Baumann. LesteT H., B A.’ 32. State Tchts. 
Col., Valley City, N. Dak.; M.A/37. 
Northwestern Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Yank- 
ton, S. Dak. 

Berger, Harry S.. B.S in Ed. '19, Northeast 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col., Kirksville: M.A. 
in Ed/29, Univ. oi Mo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Deadwood, S. Dak., since 1928. 

Bergquist, Ernest B., B A. '02, Gustavus 
Adolphus Col.; M.A. *30. Univ. of Minn.; 
Supt. of Sch., Rapid City, S. Dak., since 
1929. 

Bogard, Herman, A.B/15. Morningside Col.; 
Ph.M/31, Univ. of Wis.; Supt., Indian 
Sch., Flandrcau, S. Dak., since 1941. 
Delzell, Mark W., A.B/25, Nebr. State 
Tchrs. Col., Peru; M.A/28, Columbia 
Univ.; Ph D/46, Univ. of Nebr.; Dean. 
Sch. of Educ., Univ. of S. Dak., Vermil- 
lion, S. Dak., since 1951. 


Fieeman. H. S , B.A/19, LL.D/50. Morning- 
side Col.; M.A/34, Univ. of Minn.; State 
Supt. of Pub. Instr., Pierre, S. Dak , since 
1949. 

Hatd. Robert E„ B.S. in Ed/38, Northern 
State Tchrs. Col., Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
M A. '45, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Clark, S. Dak. 

Headley, John W., B.S. ’31, Eastern State 
Normal Sch.. ’Madison, S. Dak.; M A ’34, 
Ed.D.Ml, Colo. State Col. of Educ., 
Greeley; Pres., S. Dak. State Col., Brook- 
ings, S. Dak. 

Holgate, Clare H.. B.S.’28, Dakota Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.S/41, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of 
Sch., Aberdeen, S. Dak., since 1951. 

Holgate, E. L., B A.'30, Dakota Wesleyan 
Univ.; M.E’45, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of 
Sch., Mobridge, S. Dak., since 1948. 

Hunkins. Ralph V., B.A.T4, Univ. of Nebr. ; 
M.A. 21, Univ. of Chicago; D.Litt/36, 
Dakota Wesleyan Univ.; Supt. of Sch, 
Lead, S. Dak , since 1922. 

Iverson. H. W-, A B/25, Augustana Col.; 
M.A. 41, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Groton, S. Dak., since 1938. 

R U5 »eil E , B S. in Ed ’31. Northern 
Co1 ■ Aberdeen, S. Dak.; M.A. 
34, Ph D. 36, State Univ. of Iowa; Pres, 
Black Hills Tchrs. Col , Spearfish, S. Dak., 
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Keller, Leslie M- B.S. in Ed/32, State 
Tchrs. Col., Kutztown, Pa.; Area Dir. of 
Sch., Aberdeen, S. Dak., since 1945. 

Kramer, J. Howard, B.A. , 24. Univ. of S. 
Dak.; M.A.'30, State Univ. of Iowa; Ed.D. 
’43. Colo. State Col. of Educ.. Greeley; 
Pres., Southern State Tchrs. Col., Spring- 
field, S. Dak., since 1945. 

Lindsey, Mervin E., B.A/24, Huron Col.; 
M. A/34, Univ, of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., 
Custer, S. Dak., since 1924. 

Lovinger, Warren C. t B. A/42, M.A. 44, 
Mont. State Univ.; Ed.D. 47, Columbia 
Univ.; Pres., Northern State Tchrs. Col., 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., since 1951. 

Lundy, Andrew M„ B.A/37, Augustana Col.; 
M.A/47, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Gettysburg, S. Dak. 

Marquette, Harvey E., B.S/26. S. Dak. State 
Col. of Agrl. and Mech. Arts; M-A.33, 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Milbank, 
S. Dak., since 1946. 

Mikkclsen, E. C.. B.A.'2», Yankton Col.; 
M.A.'36, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., 
Spearfish, S. Dak., since 1945. 

Miller, Dwight D., M.A/30, Univ. of 
Supt. of Sch., Watertown. S. Dak., since 
1940. 

Morgen, Fred S.. B.S. in Ed/26, Northern 
State Tchrs. Col., Aberdeen, S. Dak., M.S. 
in Ed.'40, Univ. of Wyo.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Pollock, S. Dak., since 1936. 

Mortenson, A. H., B. A/27, Macalester Col.; 
M.A/36, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Belle Fourche, S. Dak., since 1951. 

Newman, Harvey H- B.A.^8 Umv o 
Colo.; M. A/43, Univ. of S. Dak., Supt. ot 
Sch., Webster, S. Dak., since 1945. 

Pyles, Albert T„ B.A/3S, Fairmont State 
Tchrs. Col.; Reservation Pnn., Pme Ridge, 
S. Dak., since 1947. 

Reynolds. Merton L. B.S/27, S Dak. State 
. Col. of Agrl. and Applied Arts; M.A. 40, 
Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of Sch., Pierre, 
S. Dak., since 1948. 

Skarda, Edward W.. B.S/35, Univ of Minn.; 
M.A.’40, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sen., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., since 1950. 

Slocum. James F., B.A/30. Yankton Col.; 
M.A/41, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sen., 
Huron, S. Dak., since 1950. 

Sonstegard, Ansel P- M.A. 43, j? 

S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Redfield, S. Dale., 
since 1950. 

Thompson, Floyd, B. A/40, Huron Cob; M.E. 
’48, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Madi 
son, S. Dak., since 1952. 

Uecker, Lloyd T., B.A.’26, M. A/37. Univ. 
of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sch., Mitchell, S. 
Dak., since 1947. 

Vanden Berge, H. O- B. A/31, Yankton Cob; 
M.E/47, Univ. of S. Dak.; Supt. of Sen., 
Vermillion, S. Dak., since 1947. 

White, C. E., M. A/40, Univ. of S. Dak^; 

Supt. of Sch., Canton, S. Dak., since 19 
Witter, Sanford C., Supt., Provo Pub. Sch.. 
Igloo, S. Dak. 

Woodward. Harry R- _A.B. 16. J;itt- ■ • 

Dakota Wesleyan Umv. ; A.M. 29. Stan 

ford Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Hot Springs, 
S. Dak., since 1922. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
' General Beadle State Tchrs. Cob. Library, 
Madison, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Armour, Quinnie, B.S. ’29, Union Univ.; 
M.A. ’37, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt., Hardeman Co. Sch., Bolivar, Tenn.. 
since 1940. 

Arrants, John H- A.B/16, M. S/32, Univ. of 
Tenn.; Supt. of Sch., Johnson City, Tenn., 
since 1946. 

Baker, Roy N., B. S/34, Memphis State Col.; 
M A ’44, George Peabody Cob for Tchrs.; 
Pres., Bethel Col. and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Theol. Sem., McKenzie, 
Tenn., since 1944. 

Ball, Ernest C., B.S/26, Memphis State Cob; 
M.A/36, George Peabody Cob for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch., Memphis, Tenn., since 
1935. 

Barksdale, James A.. M-A/36, Univ. of 

Colo.; Acting Assoc. Prof, of Educ- Cob 
of Educ., Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville. Tenn., 
since 1952. 

Barnes, George H., B. S/28, Univ. of 111.; 
Supt. of Co. Sch., Memphis, Tenn., since 
1951. 

Bass, F. E- Exec. Secy., Tenn. Educ. Assn., 
Nashville, Tenn., since 1950. 

Bass, W. A., B. A/28, Univ. of 1 Tenn.; M.A. 
’28, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., since 1938. 

Bates, Creed F., A.B/14, Univ. of Chat- 
tanooga; A. M/24, Columbia Univ.; Pnn., 
H.S., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Benjamin, Harold, A.B/21, A.M/24, Univ. 
of Oregon; Ph.D/27, Stanford Univ.; 
Chmn., Div. of Soc. Foundations of Educ., 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., since 1951. 

Black, Charles K„ B.A.’2S. Maryville Col. I 
M.A/49, Univ. of Tenn.; Supt. of Sch., 
Harriman. Tenn., since 1938. 

Black R. E. t B.S/26, Union Univ., Tenn.; 
B Crockett Co. Supt. of Sch., Alamo, Tenn., 
since 1949. 

Boswell, Alger Vernon, A.B. '22, LL.D/52, 
° Wiley Col.; M. S/29, Northwestern Univ., 

Vicepres. and Prof, of Mathematics, Tenn. 

Agr. and Indus. State Univ., Nashville. 
Tenn., since 1930. 

Bower, Thomas C., B.S/35. M.S/41, Univ. 

of Tenn.; Supt. of Sch., Cleveland. Tenn. 
Brown, Glennon C., B.A/28. Bridgewater 

Col ‘ M. S/47, Umv. of Tenn. ; Greene. Co. 
Supt. of Sch., Greeneville, Tenn.. since 
1948. 

Rnrkner J. Guy, A.B/30, Carson-Newman 
Cob; Supt. of Sch., Lenoir City. Tenn.. 
since 1943. 

. »„rtis E.. A.B. '35, DePauw Univ.; 

C A M/40, Ed. M/50, Univ. of 

Suot. in chg. of Instruction, Oak Ridge. 
Tenn., since 1952. 

„„ ouill E., B.S. '33, Tenn. PMy‘« h - 
C Inst - M.A/36, M.Ed/44, George Peabody 
J- n i fi>r Tchrs • Ed. D/52, New York 
Univ.; State Commr. of Educ., Nashville, 
Tenn.. since 1953. 

_ Basil T B. S/34, Murray State Cob; 

Cf M A ’48? Geor g rPeab'ody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Bells, Tenn., 1936-44, 
\ since 1946. 


and since 

Trump Oliver Wendell. Consultant State 
C STot of Educ- Tenn. Agr. and Indus. 
State Univ- Nashville, Tenn. 
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Curtis, Claude D., M.S. in Ed/35, Umv.of 
Tenn.; Supt. of City Sch., Maryville, 
Tenn., since 1952. 

Davis, Mack Parker, A B/34, Carson-New- 
man Col.; M. Ed/42, Univ. of Tenn.; Dir., 
East Tenn State Col. Training Sen. and 
Exec Secy., East Tenn. Educ, Assn., Inc., 
East Tenn. State Col . Johnson City, 
Tenn., since 1947. 

Dethick, Lawrence G , B A/2 7, LLjD/53, 
Milligan Col., M.A’30, Univ. ol Tenn.; 
Pres . American Assn, of Sch. Admin., 
1953-54; Supt. of Sch., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
since 1942. 

Dossett, Burgin E., A.B/22, Univ. of Tenn.; 
M.A ‘24, Harvard Univ.; LL.D/47. Bob 
Jones Univ.; Pres., East Tenn. State Col., 
Johnson City, Tenn., since 1949. 

Powtin. J. V., A.B/26, Bethel Col. (Tenn.); 
B.S/29, M.A/40, George Peabody Col. lor 
Tchrs ; Pnn„ H. S , Kenton, Tenn., since 
1943. 

Doyle, Mildred E.. B.S. in Ed/40, M.Ed. 
’44, Univ. of Tenn.; Knox Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Knoxville, Tenn., since 1946. 

Dugger, Thomas A.. Jr , B.S.' 34, East Tenn. 
State Col.; M.S.‘49, Univ. of Tenn.; Supt. 
of Sch., Elixabethton, Tenn., since 1946. 
Emerson, Don 14., B.S.'31, Milligan Col.; 
M.A/47. George Peabody Col. lor Tchrs.; 
Supt. of Sch., Franklin, Tenn., since 1947. 
Evans, Wm. Ernest, A.B/08 Oberlin Col.; 
M A. in Ed.’32, Univ. of Tenn.: Prin. of 
East H. S., Knoxville, Tenn., since 1951. 
Finchum, Ralph N., B.A/28, M.S. '36, Ed.D. 
’S3, Univ of Tenn.; Supt. of City Sch., 
Clinton, Tenn , since 1947. 

Fisher, C. F., B.S/27, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs ; Robertson Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Spnngfield, Tenn , 1933-46, and since 

Fitzgerald, N. E , B S. in Ed.TS, B S. in 
Agr.’17, Univ. of Mo., M.S.’26, Cornell 
Univ., Dean, Col. of Edue., Univ. of 
Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn., since 1943. 

Frost, Norman, A 8 '09. Oberlin Col.; M.A. 
’13, Ph D/21, Tchrs. Col.* Columbia Univ.; 
Educ. Consultant, American Inst, of Co- 
operation, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs., 
Nashville, Tenn., since 1953. 

Gibbs, James E., Jr., B S.’34, M.A/39, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Dir. of 
Research, State Dept, of Educ., Nash- 
ville, Tenn , since 1942. 

Gilliland, John W., A B.’27, Southwest Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col , Springfield; M.A/31, 
Univ. of Mo.; Ed D/49, New York Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ. Admin., Univ. of Tenn , 
Knoxville, Tenn,, since 1949, 

Goddard. V. F., B.A’IS, Maryville Col.; 
M A '28. Univ. of Mich ; Supt. of Sch., 
Alcoa, Tenn , since 1924. 

Goslin, Willard E„ B.S.’22, Northeast Mo. 
State Tchrs. Col, Kirksville; M.A.’29, 
Univ. of Mo ; LL.D. (Hon.) '49, Occi- 
dental Col.; Pres., American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin., 1948-49; Chinn., Div. of Sch. 
Admin. and Community Leadership, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., since 1951. 

Graff, Orin B , B S ’29, Ohio Northern Univ.; 
M.A. ’34. Ph.D.’41, Ohio State Univ.; 

Head, Dept, of Educ. Admin, and Supvn., 
Col, of Educ., Univ. of Tenn-, Knoxville, 
Tenn., since 1944. 
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*Grove, Robert N.. B.S.*39, State Tchrs. 
Col., Mlllersville, Pa.; M.A/ 48, Ed.D/SO, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Admin. 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
since 1949. 

Hamilton, Milton, B.S/38, Murray State 
Tchrs. Col., Murray, Ky.; Supt. of Sch., 
Obion County, Union City. Tenn., since 
1939. 

Harville, J. O., B.S/28, East Tenn. State 
Col.; Hawkins Co. Supt. of Sch., Rogers- 
ville, Tenn., since 1949. 

Headden, Harmon C.. B.S/30, State Tchrs. 
Col., Memphis, Tenn,; M.A/31, Columbia 
Univ.; Pres., Tenn. Equipment and Supply 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., since 1948. 

Kill, Henry H., A.B. and M.A/21, Univ. 
of Va.; Ph. D/30, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Pres., American Assn, of Sch. 
Admin., 1946-47; Pres., George Peabody 
Col. lor Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn., since 
1945. 

Hobgood, Baxter E., M.A/38, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. ol Sch., Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., since 1945. 

Hodges, Theron H., Dir., Field Serv., Tenn. 
Tchrs. Retirement Syilem, Nashville, 
Tenn., since 1952. 

Holt, A. D., Ph.D/37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Pres.. Natl. Educ. Assn.. 1949-50; 
Viccpres., Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, 
Tenn , since 1953. 

Holt, Charles W., B.S/33. Middle Tenn. 
State Col.; M.A/48, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Lawrence Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., since 1951. 

Human, W. D.. B.S/33, Tenn. Polytech. 
Inst.; Supt., Morgan Co. Sch., Wartburg, 
Tenn., since 1948. 

Huskey. I. L., M.A. ’25, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Pnn.. South Knoxville Elem. 
Sch., Knoxville, Tenn , since 1935. 

Hyder, Gretchen, B.A/22, Milligan Col.; 
M. A/29, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs,;’ 
Assoc. Prof, of Educ., East Tenn. State 
Col., Johnson City, Tenn., since 193*. 
Hyder, S. P . B. A/30, Carson-Newman Col.; 
M. S/45, Univ. of Tenn. ; Prin., H. S., 
Elixabethton, Tenn., since 1945. 

Inman, William O., B S/25, M.A/48, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., 
Pans, Tenn., since 1933. 

Jeffords, Dexter M„ B.A/42, Syracuse Univ.; 
M.A/47. Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 


Johnston, (Mrs.) Eula A., M.A/38, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Hamilton Co. 
Supvr. of Sch., Chattanooga, Tenn., since 
1925. 

Jones, William Clarence, B S/22, East 
Texas btate Tchrs Col., Commerce; M.A. 
25, Colo. State Col. of Educ., Greeley; 
Ph.D/31, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Dean ol Admin , George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs , Nashville, Tenn., since 1949. 
Kennedy G. T., B.S/37, Memphis State Col., 
Memphis, Tenn.; M. A/49, George Fea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Decatur Co. Supt. 
ot beh., DecaturviUe. Tenn., since 1948. 
Lee, Robert E„ B.S/27. State Col.: M.A/38. 

. Pea body Col. for Tchrs.; Supt., 
City Sch , Tullahoma, Tenn., since 1935. 
Lindman. Erick Leroy, A 8/31, Whitman 
M A/39, Ph.D.’48, Univ. of Wash.; 
Prof, of Sch. Adm. and Finance. Geo. Pea-, 
body Col. for Tchrs.. Nashville, Tenn.. 
since 1952. 
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Lowe, Everctte C., Prin., Wynn H. S., 
Hebersham, Tenn. 

McCharen, W. K., B. A/26, Univ. of Miss.; 
M.A.'33, B.S. in L.S/39, Ph.D/47. George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Dir., Peabody 
Demonstration Sch., George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. 

McClurkin, W. D., A.B/29. Hendrix Col.; 
M.S/34, Univ, of Ark.; Ph.D/40 George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Dir., Div. of 
Field Serv., George Peabody Col. tor 
Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. 

McKee. Clinton O., B.A/36. Univ. of Tenn.; 
M.A/39, M.Ed.’41, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Asst. Prof, of Educ., Austin 
Peay State Col., Clarksville, Tenn., since 
1952. 

Mackey, A. B., A.B/2S. Eastern Ky State 
Tchrs. Col.. Richmond; M.A 26 George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; LL.D/41. North- 
west Nazarene Col.; Pres.. Trevecca 
Nazarene Col., Nashville. Tenn., since 
1936. 

Maddox, J. C., A.B.’30, Murray State Tchrs 
Col., Murray, Ky.; M.A/33. George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of City Sch., 
Union City, Tenn., since 1949. 

Moore, C. H., A.M/17, George Peabody Col. 
.for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Clarksville. 
Tenn., since 1927. 

Moore, H. Claude, B.S- in EjL'29. Univ of 
Tenn.; M.S. in Sch. Admm.Ml. George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Dyer Co. . Supt. of 
Sch., Dyersburg, Tenn., since 1945. 

Moss, J. E.. B.S.’26, Univ. of Tenn.: M-A- 
*28, George Peabody Col. for T **£?•' 
Davidson Co. Supt. of Sch., Nashville. 
Tenn., since 1949. 

New. Wilson. B.S. in Ed/11. Valparaiso 
Univ.; M.S. in Ed.’33 Univ. of Tenn.. 
Supt. of Sch., Knoxville, Tenn., since 
1949. 

Newport. Lamar. M.S/40, Univ. of Tenn ; 
Bursar, Memphis State Col.. Memphis, 
Tenn., since 1943. 

Nunley, J. L., B.S/26, State Tchrs. Col 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Supt. of Sch.. Me 
Minnville, Tenn., since 1945. 

Parker. Hilary D B.S. MO, Middle Tenn. 

State Col.; M.A.M6, George Peabody Col. 

for Tchrs.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., since 1952. 

Peavyhouse, Claude A.. B.S/41. Tenn. Poly- 
tech. Inst.; Fentress Co. Supt. of Sen., 
Jamestown, Tenn., since 1952. 

Plckel, T. Wesley, Asst. Dir.. Schoolhouse 
Planning and Transportation, State uepr. 

of Educ.. Nashville, Tenn.. since iv«- 
Pierce, Truman M.. Ph.D/46. Columbia 

Univ.; Prof, of Educ. and Dir., CFfc£, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.. Nash 
ville, Tenn. 

vifeJrtiu 


Cumberland Univ.; o.u. • - rv . 
Univ.; Pres., David Lipscomb Col., «asn 
Ville, Tenn., since 1946. 

Rasnake, Marshall E.. B.S.M7. Univ. of 
Tenn.; M A.M9. Columbia Umv Camp 
bell Co. Supt. of Sch., Jacksboro, Tenn, 
since 1952. 

Ray. Dennie Ezell. Sr., B.S.’26, A3 1 -' 3 *; 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs. , Sup 
Sch., Jackson, Tenn., since 1946. 

Rich. William B., B.A.M2. Maryville Col-: 
M.S.MO. Univ. of Tenn.; Exec. Secy.. 
Tenn. Sch. Bd. Assoc.. Nashville. Tenn, 
since 1953. 


Robertson, Ralph E., B.S/47. Western Caro- 
lina Tchrs. Col. (N. C.); M.A/49, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of City 
Sch, Oneida, Tenn, since 1950. 

Robison, R. M, B.A/24, Southwestern at 
Memphis; M.A/31, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Dean, Memphis State Col, 
Memphis, Tenn, since 1946. 

Sandborn. William C, B. S/36, Madison 
Col.; M.A.’38, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Dean of Madison Col, Madison 
College, Tenn, since 1952. 

Sexton, Earl E„ B.S/39, Middle Tenn. State 
Col.; M.A.’51, Murray State Col. (Ky.); 
Stewart Co. Supt. of Sch, Dover, Tenn, 
since 1948. 

Shannon. W. A, B.S/39, Middle Tenn. 
State Col.; M.A/49, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Supt. of City Sch, Morris- 
town, Tenn, since 1953. 

Shoulders, W. B, M.S/37, Univ. of Tenn.; 
Dir, Div. of Equalization, State Dept, of 
Educ, Nashville, Tenn, since 1942. 

Smith, J. Millard, B.S/29. Memphis State 
Col.; M .A/30, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Pres, Memphis State Col, Mem- 
phis, Tenn, since 1950. 

Smith, Q. M, Pres, Middle Tenn. State Col, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Smith. Roy C„ B.S/36 Middl. Tctm S,,t, 
Col.; Hamilton Co. Supt. of Sch, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn, since 1951. 

Smith, S. L, B.A/11, Southwestern; M.A. 
*18, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; D.Ed. 
’32, Southwestern; Provost Emeritus, 
George Peabody Col. for Tchrs, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, since 1947. 

Smotherman, Bealer, B.S/33. Middle Tenn. 
State Col.; M.A/40. Ed.D/52, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Asst. Prof, of Sch. 
Admin, Middle Tenn. State Col, Mur- 
freesboro. Tenn, since 1952. 

Turner, W. E, A.B/24. M.S/31, Univ. of 
Tenn.; State Dir, Div. of Negro Educ, 
State Dept, of Educ, Nashville, Tenn, 
since 1930. 

Turpen. H. H, B.S/38, Middle Tenn. State 
Col.; M.A/49, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Asst. Supt. of City Sch. in chg. of 
Finance, Nashville, Tenn. 

Upperman. Harry Lee, A.B/22. M.A/28. 

Syracuse Univ.; D.D/29. Simpson Col.: 
Pres, Baxter Sem, Baxter, Tenn, since 
1923. 

Waters, George Hugh, B.A/33. Vanderbilt 
Univ.; M.A/40, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs. : General Supvr. of Sec. Educ, Pub. 
Sch, Nashville. Tenn, since 1944. 

Wheeler. Arvilte. A.B/26, Centre Col.: M.A. 
•35, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D. 39. Cornell 
Univ.: Prof, of Educ, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs, Nashville, Tenn, since 
1947. 

Wicke Myron F, A.B/30, Baldwin-Wallace 

W Col?| A.RI/34. Ph.D/41 Western Reserve 
Univ ■ Secy, Dept, of Higher Educ, 
Methodist Bd. of Educ.. Nashville. Tenn., 
since 1949. 

Williams. Margaret. B. A/31, SouUiwestern 
at Mttnphii ; M.A.'tt Ct« £ . Ptabody Cob 
fnr Tchrs - Dir. of Personnel and Re- 
search. City Sch, Memphis. Tenn, since 

Nashville. Tenn, since 1947. 
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W»rth, Fremont P . Ph D.’25, Univ. of Chi- 
cago , Prof., George Peabody Col. for 
Tchts , Nashville, Tenn., since 1926. 

Womack, Helen, M.A.'4f, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Bedford Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Shelbyville, Tenn., since 19S2. 

Wright, Kenneth Albert, M.S. in Ed/38, Cor- 
nell Univ.; Pres., Southern Missionary 
Col , Collegedale, Term., since 1943. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
East Tenn. State Col , Library, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

George Peabody Col. for Tcbrs., Library, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Middle Tenn. State Col., Library, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn. 

TEXAS 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Abshier, Clyde, B.S.’31, Sam Houston State 
Tchrs. Col., Huntsville, Texas; M.A.’36, 
Univ. of Mo.; Supt., Deer Park Independ- 
ent Sch. Dist., Deer Park, Texas, since 
1940. 

Adams, J. C., B.S/27, Sam Houston State 
Tchts. Col. Huntsville, Texas; M. S/39, 
Agrl. and Mech. Col. of Texas, Supt. of 
Independent Sch. Dial., Kirby ville, Texas, 
since 1948. 

Akndge, R. W., B.A.’36, M A. ’40, Southwest 
Texas State Tchts. Col., San Marcos; 
Supt., Independent Sch. Dist., Cedar 
Bayou, Texas, since 1946. 

Allen, Howard A , B A.’16, Morningside 
Col.; M.A.’46, Texas Christian Univ.; 
Pnn , W. H. Adamson H. S , Dallas, 
Texas, since 1935. 

Allenson, Frank W., M. A/39, Southwest 
Texas State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos; 
Supt. of Sch., Brenham, Texas, since 1942. 
AlveB, H. F., B. A/27, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col, San Marcos; M.A.’28, 
Univ. of Texas, Dir, Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Sch Admin , Univ. of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas, since 1950. 

Alvis, James C . B. S/31, Southwestern State 
Tchrs. Col, Okla.; M.S.’43, North Texas 
State Col., Denton, Supt. of Rural H. S. 
Dist , Bandera, Texas, since 1945. 
Anderson, A. M., M.A.’47, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col., Commerce ; Supt. of Judson 
Grove Sch., Longview, Texas, since 1949. 
Anderson, J. A, M A,’3Z, Univ. of Colo.; 

Supt. of Sch , Lufkin, Texas. 

Anderson, S M., Supt , Petromla Independ- 
ent Sch. Dist , Robstuwn, Texas. 
Andrews, Wallace C , B.S.’42, Univ, of 

Texas; Supt of Sch., Gregory, Texas, 
since 1944. 

Appleby, Kent, B A.’34, Howard-Payne Col : 

Supt. of Sch , Clifton, Texas, since 1942. 
Arledge. (Mrs ) Ruby W., B A.’37, M.A/42, 
Southwest Texas State Tchrs. Col.: Supt. 
of H S. ( Buckholts, Texas, since 1947. 
Arnaud, E. E , B.A/35, M.A/42, St. Mary's 
Univ of San Antonio; Supt., Edgewood 
Sch. Dist , San Antonio, Texas, since 1948. 
Ashburn, G. L, B.S/10, Baylor Univ,; Prm., 
Woodrow Wilson H. S., Dallas, Texas, 
since 1927. 

Ashworth, Robert K , B. A/34, East Texas 
State Tchrs. Col ; M. A/39, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Kilgore, 
Texas, since 1952. 
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Av.nger, W. H.. M.A/43, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Plainview, Texas, since 
1949. 

Await, A. B., B S/28, Univ. of Texas; Supt., 
Independent Sch. Dist., Franlcston, Texas. 
Bailey, John F., A.B/23, Baylor Univ.; M.A. 
'31, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Breck- 
enridge, Texas, 1939-53 (retired). 

Baines, Alberta, 5022 Mad&tyn, Houston, 
Texas. 

Baker, Harry C., M. A/30, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Tabasco Community Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist., La Joya, Texas, since 
1948. 

Baker, James H., M. A/40, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Independent 
Sch. Dist., La Porte, Texas, since 1946. 
Baker, Oscar J., M. Ed/39, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Dickinson, Texas, since 
1946. 

Baker, (Mrs.) Vallie, M. A/47, Stephen F. 
Austin State Col.; Elem. Supvr. of Sch., 
Carthage, Texas, since 1948. 

Ballew, Harvey C., M. S/39, North Texas 
State Col., Denton; Supt. of Independent 
Sch. Dist., Lampasas, Texas, since 1949. 
Banks, Buford C., B. A/30, Southwestern 
Univ.; M. A/48, Texas Col. of Arts and 
Indus.; Supt. of Sch., Robstown, Texas, 
since 1947. 

Barber, William G.. B.S/45, M.A/49, East 
Texas State Tchrs. Col., Commerce; Supt. 
of Sch., Eiectra, Texas, since 1949. 

Barker, Ernest A , M.A/32, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Honey 
Grove, Texas, since 1934. 

Barnes, J. C., B.A/36. Southwestern Univ., 
Texas: M A/40, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of 
Sch , Georgetown, Texas, since 1948. 
Barnett. Harold R., B. S/37, Univ. of Mo.; 
M.A/46, West Texas State Col, Canyon; 
Supt. of Sch , Independent Sch. Dist., Knox 
City, Texas, since 1951. 

Barrett. W. T„ M.Ed/47. Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Odessa, Texas, since 
1952. 

Barron, John F., B. A/31, Southwest Texas 
Tcht*. Col,; M.A/39, Texas Col. of Arts 
and Indus ; Supt., Independent Sch. Dist. 
80 and Pres , Texas Southwest Cot., 
Brownsville, Texas, since 1945. 

Bean, Frank C„ M.A/43, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Omaha, Texas, 
since 1950. 

Beard, John L„ Univ. of Texas, ’48; Supt. of 
Sch., Irving, Texas, since 1949. 

Beard, Roy J., Star Engraving Co., Houston, 
Texas. 

Betts, Floyd G., B.A/26. Southwestern 

Univ.; M.A. 26, Southern Methodist Univ,; 
Pres., Port Arthur Col., Port Arthur, 
Texas, since 1950. 

Betts. J. D., B. S/30, East Texas State Tchrs. 
Col., Commerce; M.S/40. Agrl. and Mech. 
Col. of Texas; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Glade- 
water, Texas, since 1949. 

Bird, Arthur Otis, B S/30, M.A/42, South- 
west Texas State Tchrs. Col , San Marcos; 
iupt. of Sch , Gonzales, Texas, since 1936. 
BI «k, Ernest Howard. B A/J9, Univ. of 
Okla,; M A. 29, Columbia Univ.; Ed.D/47. 
Umv. of Houston; Supt. of Sch, La 
Marque, Texas, since 1944. 

Bland, Earl, 8S/36, Stephen F. Austin State 
Col.; M. A/48. Sul Rosa State Tchts. Col ; 
hupt. of Sch , Marathon, Texas, since 1945. 
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Blankenship. William Clayton M-S.-37, 
Southern Methodist Univ.: Supt. of Sch.. 
Big Spring. Texas, since 1928. 

Bledsoe. A. T.. B.A.'39. Sam Houston Stale 
Tchrs Col.. Huntsville, Texas; M.Ed. 48, 
Univ.' of Houston; Supt. of Sch., Sweeny. 
Texas, since 1949. 

Bobbitt, Dick, The L. W. Singer Co., 707 
Browder St., Dallas, Texas. 

Boone. J. D., B.A., M.A., Umv. of Texas; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Alto, Texas, since 194S. 

Boon., James L„ Sr.. B.S. in ““'.’'MsTn 
Agrl. and M^ch. Col. of Texas, • • 
Ed.’40, Univ. of Houston; Supt. of Sch., 
Needville, Texas, since 1947. 

Bounds, Clyde C„ B.S.’37, Sam Houston 
State Tchrs. Col. (Texas) ; “.Ed. «. Unt.. 
of Houston; Supt. of Independent sen. 
Dist., Tomball, Texas, since 1952. 

Boyd, Roy, B.S.’26, M.S/38 North Texas 
State Col., Denton; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Lubbock, Texas, since 1943. 

Boynton, S. G., Supt.. Pub. Sch., San Saba. 
Texas. 

Bracken. W. Earl, B ; S/28 Ursinus Cob: 

M.S.*37. Temple Univ.; West Jr. n. 
Waco, Texas. 

Bradtord, W. R.. M.A/42. T«»> T“ h - §£• 

Tchr.. Pub. Sch.. R.ndlelt, Okl!.. smce 

1953. Address: 1107 Brook Ave.. wictii 
Falls, Texas. 

Bicazcale, Albert H., P-A- l/niv. 

State Tchrs. Col., Denton; M.A. 3b, univ. 
of Texas; Supt. of Sch.. Canadian, Texas, 
since 1948. 

Brewer, C. F., B.S.’40, Texas Christian 

Univ.. Supt., White Settlement Sch., Ft. 
Worth, Texas, since 1932. 

Bridges, J. S„ A.B.*32. Texas A & “• £» * \ 
M.A.'42, Texas Christian Univ.. sup 
Pub. Sch., Anton, Texas, since 1940. 

Bnesemeister, A. J., M- A -’ 37, Y B «ince 1949* 
Supt. ol Sch., Seguin, Te.aa, 

Biockette, M. L„ A.B/34. S.uthwe.um 
Univ., Texas; M.A.51i , Bayl _ since 
Co. Supt. of Sch.. Hillsboro, Texas, 

B.odhe.d, E. A.. South.™ Me*- 

odist Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. t>onori, 
since 1950. . # 

Brooks, B. R., B.A.'31, tvjc^s *City. Vexas, 
Texas; Supt. of Sch., Texas uity. 
since 1949. _ 

Brooks, Ercell W, B.A/3D t g Texas 
State Col.; M.A. *39, Bay or Umv., 

Supt. of Sch.. San Angelo. Texas. 

Brotherton, L. H.. f^c^b.^bruver, 

Texas State Col.; Supt. of 5»cn.. « 
Texas, since 1944. . f 

Brown, A. E.. B.S .'35 ^-’39 Umv o 
Okla.; Supt. of Sch., Wheeler, 
since 1952. 

Brown, Mortimer, B.B.A.’2S. UnW. of 

M.A.-31, Tchrs. Col.. Columbia u Sch . 
Ph.D.Ml, Univ. of Texas. Supt. 

El Paso, Texas, since »»»*• 

Brown, Ray D., A.B.'30. Southwesterri Umv-: 
M.A. '39, Southern Methodist Univ.. 
of Sch., Greenville, Texas. 

Buckley, ;. L., B.A/ 28 , Baylor Univ.;^-^ 

’37, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of Sen- 
hatt, Texas, since 1945. 


Buckner. D. U., B.A.'21, Trinity Univ.; 
M.A. '29, Univ. of Texas; Supt., Pharr- 
San Juan Alamo Pub. Sch., Pharr, Texas, 
1941-53. 

Buckner. Rose A.. B.S.'37. West Texas State 
Col • M.A. ’40, Texas Tech. Co!.; Supt. of 
Sch’.,’ Seagraves, Texas, since 1947. 

Budd, Harrell, B.A.’16. Guilford CoLs M.A. 
’25 Univ. of Texas; Pnn., Trinity Heights 
Sch., Dallas, Texas. 

Burk. V. C., B.S. ’29, Stephen F. Austin State 
Col. (Texas) ; M.A.’37, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.: Pnn., L. L. Pugh Elem. 
Sch., Houston, Texas, since 1937. 

Burleson, Sidney Jean . B.A.'36, Howard 
Payne Col.; M.A.’SO, Univ. of Texas; Supt. 
of Lake View Sch., San Angelo. Texas, 
since 1950. 

Burnett, Clinton E., B.A.'ZS, M.A.'3S, Umv. 

0 f Texas; Supt. of Sch., Harlingen, Texas. 
Burton Floyd H., B.S.’30, Sam Houston 
State Tchrs. Col., Huntsville, Texas; 
M.Ed.'38, Univ. of Texas; Ed.D. 48, Univ. 
of Houston; Supt. of Sch., Humble. Texas, 
since 1942. 

Busby Elden B., A.B/30, Abilene Christian 
Col M.A. '31, Texas Christian Umv.; 
Ed D.’48, Stanford Univ. ; A . s | l - , Supt A 
Sch. in charge of Genl. Admin., Fort 
Worth, Texas, since 1946. 

Calhoun, Theodore C„ B.S.'29, Bishop Col.; 
M A. '41. Univ. of Mich.; Prin., Keahng 
Jr. H. S., Austin, Texas, since 1940. 
rumnhfll William B., A.B.'13, Shaw Univ.; 
A ?Mo. Univ of Mich.; Prin. of Ander- 
son H. S., Austin, Texas. 

Carmichael, W. R-, M.S.’36. Texas Agrl. 

C Vnd Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Bryan. 
Texas, since 1949. 

Carnes. Hubert M.. M.A/45. Southwest 

Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Mineral Wells, Texas, since 1952 

M0 Yale Univ.; Head. Dept, of Educ.. 
Texas Tech. Col., Lubbock, Texas. 

Texas, since 1948. 

Tarruth Irby B.. B.A.'27, West Texas State 
Trhrs Col., Canyon: M.A/32, Umv. of 
ChfuMO. S»Pt. o' Sch.. Austin, Teeae. 
since 1950. 

_ n Dan A B.’41, M.A/48. Baylor 

Su?t 'ol Pub- Sch.. Has. . nta. 
Texas, since 1949. 

t r M A. '30. Tchrs. Col., to- 

Center, ir n : v ■ "’prin., James S. Hogg Jr. 

H m S., Houston. Texas, since 1937. 

/-i, ,imprs W E-, B.A.'22, North Texas State 

C1 ci”' mX-SE Southern Methodist Univ.; 
Supt.. Cooke Co. Sch., Gatneevtlle. Tee... 
since 1952. 

, u u M A.’27, Univ. of Texas: 
Ch s'u”ph"o S / Sehfil “nd Pralste. Tee... eine. 

r O B A. ‘34, Sam Houston 

Cb <t a »a« er ' Teh’n .° Col . Huntsville. Texas ; 
M*!a?Ms 7 Univ. of Houston; Supt. of Sch., 
Orange. Texas, since 1947. 

Chapman. Gerald B., h e «* P t”x a * ; 

SupL ,D of Sch .' £& Texas, since 1943. 
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Cherry, John H., B.S.’34, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. CoL, San Marcos; M.E., 
Umv. of Houston; Supt. of Sch., Bay City, 
Texas, since 1944 

Cherry, William O., B S.’32, West Texas 
State Col.; M.Ed.43, Texas Tech. Col.; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Lorenro, Texas, since 
1949. 


Chris tenberry, Agnes, M.Ed.’49, Umv. of 
Texas; Prin., Springdale Elem. Sch., since 
1949, and Pres , 19S2-53, Fort Worth Coun- 
cil of Admin. Women in Educ., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Cleveland, Ernest D., B A. '23, Baylor Univ.; 
M A '40, Southern Methodist Umv.; Supt. 
of Sch., Palestine, Texas, since 1950 


Clifton, Leldon, M.A/47, Hardin-Simmons 
Umv.; Supt., Sheffield Independent Sch. 
Dist., Iran, Texas, since 1951. 

Cochran, J. Chester, B.S.*29, Sul Ross State 
Tchrs Col , Alpine, Texas; M A '31, Ed.D 
'50, Univ. of Texas; Prof, of Educ. and 
Field Representative, Umv. of Houston, 
Houston, Texas, since 1943. 

Codwell, John E, B S.’27, Howard Umv.; 
M.A '38, Ph D.’48, Umv. of Mich ; Prin 
of Phillis Wheatley Sr. H. S., Houston, 
Texas, since 1945. 


Culpepper, Sam B., B.A/27, Howard Payne 
Col.; M.A. '37, Baylor Umv.; Dir. of Field 
Serv., Texas State Tchrs. Assn,, Austin, 
Texas, since 19S0. 

Cunningham, Noah, B.S. '39, Texas Tech, 
Col.; Supt., Independent Sch., Whiteiace, 
Texas, since 1950. 

Cunningham, Walter C., B.A.'35, M.A. '39, 
Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of Independent 
Sch. Dist., Galena Park, Texas, since 
1952. 

Curlee, J. R., B.S.'35, Texas Col. of Arts 
and Indus.; M.Ed.'41, Univ. of Colo.; 
Supt. of Sch., Sour Lake, Texas, since 
1948. 

Davis, Byron, M.A/36, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. 
of Sch, Sherman, Texas, since 1953. 

Davis, Ralph M., B.A.’32, M.A. '38, Austin 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Burkburnett, Texas, 
since 1943. 

Davison, Floyd A., B.S.‘33, M.S.'4D, A. & 
M. Col. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, since 1952. 

Dean, Guy D., A.B.’94, Iuka Normal Inst.; 
LL.B.’03, Umv. of Miss.; M.A/40, George 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch, Uvalde, Texas, since 1942. 


Coers, Walter C , M A. '33, George Peabody 
Col for Tchrs.; Supt. of Sch., Los Fres- 
nos, Texas, since 1950 


Columkille, Sister M., B A.’13, M A/14, 
PhD '23, Catholic Umv. of America; 
Pres , Incarnate Word Col , San Antonio, 
Texas, since 1923. 


Colvert, C. C., B.S E.’29, M.S '30, Umv. oi 
Ark ; Ph D.’37, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Chmn , Dept, ol Educ. Admin., 
and Prof, and Consultant in Jr. Col. of 
Educ , Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
since 1944. 


Copass, Benjamin A , B A. '26, Baylor Univ.; 
M A.’ 37, Texas Christian Univ.; Supt. ol 
Sch , Nacogdoches, Texas, since 1947. 


Cornette, James P . A.B.'29, Ky. Wesleyan 
Col., MA'30. Umv. ol Va.; Ph.D.'38, 
George Peabody Col. ior Tchrs.; Pres, 
West Texas State Tchrs. Col, Canyon, 
Texas, since 1948. 


Cosper, Cecil, B.S '47, M Ed. '48, La. State 
Univ , Admin, of Tchr. Educ and Assoc. 
Prof of Educ. Wayland Col, Plainview, 
Texas, since 1951. 

Courtney, L. C., B.S. '26, Sara Houston State 
Tchrs Col, Huntsville, Texas; Supt., 
Aldine Independent Sch. Diet., Houston, 
Texas, since 1944 


Covin, Fred, M S '46, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col , Supt. of Sch. Pittsburg, 
Texas, since 1946 

Cowley, Herman A , Pun , Maple Lawn 
Sch., Dallas, Texas. 

Cox, Janies R , B S.’35, M S '49, North Texas 
State Tchrs. Col , Denton; Supt. of Sch., 
Panhandle, Texas, since 1951. 

Cox, W C , B S '29, East Texas State Tchrs. 
Col, Commerce, M E ’35, Southern Meth- 
odist Univ., Supt. of Sch, Munday, Texas, 
since 1946. 


Craver, D. T., M S-’41, East Texas State 
Tchr*. Col. , Supt. of Pub. Sch., Port 
Neches, Texas, since 1952. 

Cryer, Curtis A., B.A.’26, M.A.’27, Umv. 
of Okla.; Supt of Sch. and Pres, Frank 
Phillips Col., Borger, Texas, since 1942. 


Decker, Charles T., Bus. Mgr., Independent 
Sch. Dist., Texas City, Texas. 

Dennard, E. N., A.B.‘27, Lon Morris CoL; 
B A.‘29, Trinity Univ.; M.A. '37, Southern 
Methodist Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Waco, 
Texas, since 1950. 

Dickenson, S. V., M.A.'44, Texas Christian 
Umv.; Supt. oi Sch., Godley, Texas, since 
1939. 

Dillard, Frank G , A.B/32, M.A.’39, Ogle- 
thoTpe Umv.; Supt. of Sch., Overton, 
Texas, since 1950. 

Ditlehay, Claude H., A.B.’16, Baylor Univ.; 
M.A.T7, Brown Umv.; Supt. of Sch, 
Bonham, Texas, since 1949. 

Dinsmore, B. M., M.A.*29, Southern Meth- 
odist Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch,, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, since 1944. 

Dodson, P. J , B.A.'2S, Baylor Umv.} 

M.A.’35, Umv. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., 
Bastrop, Texas, since 1931. 

Dominy, E. L , B.S., Sam Houston State 
Tchrs. Col, Huntsville, Texas: M.Ed , 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Prin. of Sch, 
Lancaster, Texas. 

Donner, Arvin N„ B S.'27, M.A.'28, Ph.D. 
37, State Univ. of Iowa, Dean, Col. of 
Educ., Univ. of Houston, Houston, Texas, 
since 1945. 

•Dorsey, Julius, ,fd.A.’19, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.: Address: 5316 Waneta 
Drive, Dallas 9, Texas. 

Douglas, Dale, A.B.’37, Howard Payne 
Col.; M.S. '48, North Texas State Col.; 
S>upt , Pleasant Grove Independent Sch. 
Dist., Dallas, Texas, since 1946, 

Douglas, N. L , B S/47, Howard Payne 
Col : Supt. of Sch , Hale Center, Texas, 
since 1947. 


Texas, since 1949. 
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Duran, John, B.S/3S, Stephen F. Austin 
State Col.; M. Ed/39, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Joinerville, Texas, since 
1951. 

Ebey, George W., Deputy Supt. of Sch., 
Houston, Texas, 1952*53. 

Echols, Wilburn O., B.S. in Bus. Admin.MO, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; M.S. m Ed. 
’47, East Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Olney, Texas, since 1952. 

Edgar, James Winfred. B.A.’28, Howard 
Payne Col.; M.A.*38, Ed.D.‘48, Univ. of 
Texas; State Commr. of Educ., Texas 
Educ. Agency, Austin, Texas, since 1950. 
Eilers, William, Jr., B.S/37, M.Ed/41, 
Univ. of Texas; Prin., Thomas A. Edi- 
son Jr. H. S., San Angelo, Texas, since 
’ 1949. 

Elkins, Clark, A.B/35. Western Mich. Col. 
of Educ.; M. A/38, Univ. of Mich.; Educ. 
Consultant, Southwest Region. Jam Handy 
Organization, Dallas, Texas, since 1952. 
Ellison, C. E., M.Ed.’39, Univ. of Texas; 

Supt. of Sch., Killeen, Texas, since 1953. 
Everitt, William James, B.A/32, . .fj- 
Mary’s Univ. of San Antonio: M. Ed. 41, 
Univ. of Texas: Supt. of Sch., Pleasanton. 
Texas, since 1942. 

Fagg, R. C., B.S.’32, North Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.. Deaton; M.A '34 Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Supt. of White Oak 
Pub. Sch., Longview, Texas, since 194 *. 
Faseler, Walter L-, B.A/34. Southwest 

Texas State Tchrs. Col., -, San ,.^?nr°of 
M.A.’46, Univ. of Texas; Coordinator of 
Sec. Educ., Independent Sch. Dist., rasa 
dena, Texas. .... 

Ferguson, W. A., Supt. of Pub. Sch , Winns- 
boro, Texas. „ , , 

Ferrell, D. H-, B.A/25, M- Bd -’ 3 Z.’ 1p ^ 1 nl c c h £ 
Texas; Prin., Robert E. Lee Elem. Sen., 
Port Arthur, Texas, since 1946. 

Fite, George K„ M. S/50, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Lindale, Texas, 
since 1952. 

Fletcher. Deane D„ M.A.'3S, Wear Tern, 
State Tchrs. Col., Canyon; Supt. ot sen.. 
Eagle Lake, Texas, since 1950- 

Fletcher. Glenn, M.Ed/37, Univ. of Texas, 

Dir., Indus. Arts and Voc. Educ.. Pub. 
Sch., Houston, Texas, since 1944. 

Fly, Murry H„ B.S.’IS, East Texas Normal 
Sch.; B.A/21, M.A.’29, Univ °L T ,in!e 
Pres., Odessa Col., Odessa, Texas, since 
1946. „ _ 

Foreman, Mary, B.S.’37, M.A/49, W. elfrft 
State Tchrs. Col., Canyon; Hall Co Supt. 
of Sch., Memphis, Texas, since !*“*•> 

Fortescue, Z. T., M.A/27, Univ. of N • 

Supt. of Sch., Port Arthur, Texas, 

Foster, Inez, M.A.’28, Tchrs. Col.. Col«™[> ,a 
Unw.; Asst. Supt. of. Sch., Elem. D.v., 
San Antonio, Texas, since 1947- 
Fox, Louis William, B.S. in C.E. 14, . Univ. 
of Texas; B.A.’SO. St. Mary’s 
San Antonio; Dir. of Voc. Eau •• 

Sch., San Antonio. Texas, since 191/- 
Freshour. Jack, M.A/47, Southwest Texas 
State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Rio Hondo, 
Texas, since 1939. 

Galyean, Elmo L.. B.S/36. North Tews 

State Col.; M.Ed.’43. Southern Method st 
Univ.; Dir. of Research and R«ords. 
Texas State Tchrs. Assn.. Austin. Texas, 
since 1950. 


Gardner, J. F., Supt. of Sch., Ennis, Texas. 
Garlin, R. E., B.A/20, M.A.’21, Ph.D.’27, 
Univ. of Texas; Prof, of Educ., Texas 
Tech. Col., Lubbock, Texas, since 1927. 
Gary, Enos G., B.A.’07, M.A.'24, Univ. of 
Texas; Prin., Brackenridge H. S., San 
Antonio, Texas, since 1928. 

Gentry. George H., B. A/26, Baylor Univ.; 
M. A/33, Univ. of Texas; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch. and Pres., Lee Jr. Col., Baytown, 
Texas, since 1946. 

Gentry. W. J., B.S.’33, M.A.'48, Sam Hous- 
ton State Tchrs. Col., Huntsville, Texas; 
Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist., Elkhart, 
Texas, since 1948. 

Gerber, Joe N.. Ed B.’34, 111. State Normal 
Univ., Normal; M.S. ’35, Univ. of 111.; 
Ph D ’41, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Dean of the Jr. Div., Stephen F. Austin 
State Col., Nacogdoches, Texas, since 
1950. 

Gerron, J F„ M.A.’41, North Teja, State 
Tchrs. Col., Denton; Supt. of Sch., Archer 
City, Texas, since 1941. 

Gibson, Jo, A., B.A.'2t, Hardin-Simmons 

Univ • M.A.’41, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Canyon, Texas, since 19S2. 
Gifford, C. T., B.A.’30, Stephen F. Austin 
State Tchrs. Col.; M. A/44, Sam Houston 
Stale Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Living- 
ston, Texas 

Gilbert. Lloyd E., B.A/35. M.A.’40, East 
Texas State Tchrs. Col., Commerce; Supt. 
of Sch., Dayton, Texas, since 1945.^ 
Glare F. M., B.A.’35, Daniel Baker "Col. : 
Supt., Independent Sch. Dist, Alief, 
Texas, since 1949. 

Toe Bob. B.S.’30, West Texas State 
G T?h». J Col . Canyon; M.E/39. Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Vernon, 
Texas, since 1949. 

GoodEion, H. W.. Supt. ot Sth.. Minrola, 
Texas. 

Goodwin B. C., M.Ed.'47, Texas Christian 
G Un".;’ Supt. of Sch., Robert Lee, Texas, 
since 1948 

r- rhatles E.. B.S.’34, Northwestern 

State CM.: M. A/51, Phillips Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch , Higgins, Texas, since 1948. 

Hereford, Texas, since 1946. 
n M W M.A.'45, West Texas State 

Col •’ Hutchinson Co. Supt. of Sch., Stin- 
nett,’ Texas, since 1948. 

Gray Hob, B.A.’18. Daniel Baker Col. ; M.A. 
•25’ Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Ph.D. 30, 
Univ of Texas; LL.D/48. Southwestern 
Un v- Assoc. Prof, of Sec. Educ., since 
1933 and Dir. Tchr. Placement Serv 
Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas, since 1946. 
„„ T n B.S.’38, Sam Houston State 
** TVhrs Col! (Texas) : M. A/46, Colo. State 
Col. of Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Pearland, 
Texas, since 1947. . t 

Sch.,’ Santa Anna, Texas, since 1947. 

_ H M.A '32. Univ. of Texas. 

“I"? at jjtlnu. Co. Independent Sth. 

§!«., Kotkport, Te»„, etnee 1«33- 
_ (nr, T H M S/43, Texas Agrl. and 
Cr jS. Co" ' Supt. ol Pub. Sth., Hook,. 
Texas, since 1950. 
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Griggs, Joseph R.. B A.’32. M A.’39, Texas 
Tech. Col., Ed.D.’43. Umv. of Texas; 
Dir, Demonstration Sch., Sam Houston 
State Tchrs. Col., and Supt. of Sch , Hunts* 
ville, Texas, since 1945. 

Grisham, Noel, B.A'44, Abilene Christian 
Co! ; M A.’48, East Texas State Tehrs. 
Col., Commerce, Supt. of Pub. Sch., Odell, 
Texas, since 1945 

Guinn, John A , B.A and M.A.’29, Ph.D.’39, 
Umv of Texas, Pres, Texas State Col. 
for Women, Denton, Texas, since 1950. 
Hackney, V. H., B.A.'31, M.A/49, Southern 
Methodist Umv,; Supt. of Sch, Marshall, 
Texas, since 1949. 

Hadley, William M„ B.S , M.A , Univ, of 
Ala., Supt. of Sch, Alice, Texas, since 
1952. 

Hagler, J. W., M.S/47, East Texas State 
Tchrs Col , Commerce; Gregg Co. Supt. of 
Sch , Longview, Texas, since 1951. 

Hall, Roy Maxwell, Sr, A.B,'37, Piedmont 
Col.; M.Efl.'47, Emoty Univ.; Ed.D.’Sl, 
Syracuse Umv ; Assoc. Prof, of Educ. 
Admin, and Assoc. Dir., Southwest Coop. 
Program in Educ. Admin., Univ. oi Texas, 
Austin, Texas, since 1952. 

Hamilton, John Woodrow, B.A/36, Okla 
City Umv.; M.Ed,’42, Umv. oi Okla ; 
Supt. of Sch , Seymour, Texas, since 1945 
Hamilton, T. D., B.S '29, Sul Ross State 
Tchte. Col, Alpine, Texas; Supt. of Sch, 
Andrews, Texas, since 1939. 

Hancock, Dee, M.A. '50, Texas Tech. Col.; 
Supt ol Sch., Shallowater, Texas, since 
1948. 

Hancock, W. E., B.A. '27, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. ol Pub. Sch., Quanah, Texas, since 
1945. 

Hanes, W. T, M A.’38, Texas Tech. Col.; 

Supt of Sch., Cameron, Texas, since 1945. 
Hanks, J. M , B S '32, Southwest Texas State 
Tchrs. Col., San Marcos; Supt. of Sch, 
Ysleta, Texas, since 19Z9 
Harbour, B. F„ B A.'27, North Texas State 
Col; M A '34, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of 
Sch , Ganado, Texas, since 1949. 

Hare, J. Malvm, B.S '37. M.E.'SO. Agrl. and 
Mech Col of Texas, Supt. of Sch., Cald- 
well, Texas, since 1946 
‘Haimon, Darell Boyd, A B.’25, M A.'26, 
Colo Col., Ph.D '30, New York Univ., 
Educ Consultant, Austin, Texas. 

Hams Herman O., M.Ed.’42, Texas A. and 
M Col , Co. Supt. of Sch , Denton, Texas, 
since 1953. 

Harris, Robert E . B S.’23, Agrl. and Mech. 
Col of Texas; M.A '50, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col. , Caldwell Co. Supt. of 
Sch , Lockhart, Texas, since 1935 
Hart, G S , Master's '40, Sam Houston State 
Tchrs. Col. (Texas), Supt. of Jr. H. S., 
Channelview, Texas, since 1943. 

Hartman, H. R , M.A '40, North Texas State 
Tchrs Col , Supt. of Sch , Spearman, 
Texas, since 1948. 

Harvin, Edwin. L„ B.A.’21, Baylor Univ., 
M A ’26, Univ. of Texas; Pres , Del Mar 
Col , Corpus Christi, Texas, since 1946. 
Kaskew, Laurence D., B.Ph.’26, Emory 
Univ , M A.’34, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D. 
'41, Univ of Ga.; Dean, Col, of Educ., 
Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas, since 1947. 
Hayes, Bascom B, M.A. '35, Univ. of Mo.; 
Dir . Admin Serv., Texas Educ. Agency, 
Austin, Texas. 


Hedrick. Wyatt C.. Archt. and Engineer, 904 
Fort Worth Avc., Dallas 8. Texas. 
Henderson, Paul G., B.S.’31, M.S.’48, East 
Texas State Tchrs. Col.. Commerce; Supt. 
of Sch., Princeton, Texas, since 1944. 
Hendricks, Jake J., B.A.’24. North Texas 
State Tchrs. Col., Denton; M.A. '29, Umv. 
of Texas; Educ. Rep., The Macmillan Co., 
Austin, Texas, since 1949. 

Hensley, R. G., B.S/35, M.A.'40, Stephen F. 
Austin State Col.; Supt., Spring Hill H. S., 
Longview, Texas, since 1945. 

Hereford, C. S., B.A. '32, Southwestern Univ.; 
M.A.’43, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., 
Mexia, Texas, since 1946. 

Herndon, Franklin C., B.A. ’24, Southwest 
Texas State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos; M.A. 
'38, Colo. State Col. of Educ., Greeley; 
Supt., Lamar Sch. Dist., Rosenberg, Texas, 
since 1934. 

Herndon, H. W., B S. and M.A. '40. South* 
west Texas State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos; 
Supt. of Sch., Odtm, Texas, since 1942. 
Hill, J. Davis. M.A. '38. West Texas State 
Tchrs. Col., Canyon; Supt. of Sch., Galves- 
ton, Texas, since 1946. 


Hines, Ben B., M.A/36, Southern Methodist 
Umv ; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Kaufman, 
Texas, since 1942. 

Hinson. Y. L., B.A.'27, Univ. of Texas: 
M.A.'40, Stephen F. Austin State Tchis. 
Col., Nacogdoches, Texas; Prin.. Dowling 
Jr. H. S , Beaumont, Texas, since 1946. 
Hodges, R. L , M A.'42, Texas Christian 
Univ.; Supt. of Lake Worth Sch.. Fort 
Worth, Texas, since 1950. 

Holladay, Joe T.. B.S.’33, M S.’48, North 
Texas Slate Col.; Supt. of Sch., Forsan, 
Texas, since 1950. 

Holland, Nicholas Spring A B/17, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; A.M/27. Ed.D '37, Tchrs. 


Holmes, C. D , B S.'35, Abilene Christian 
Col ; M.E.'48, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of 
Indus. Sch , Vanderbilt, Texas, since 1952. 

Holmes. L A., M.A. *45, Baylor Umv.; Supt. 
of Sch . Belton, Texas. 

Horn. Thomas D., Ph D.’47, State Univ of 
Iowa; Assoc. Prof., Dept of Curriculum 
and Instr., Sutton Hall, Umv. of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Hough, Don L, B S.'36, Stephen F. Austin 
State Col .; M.A.'Sl, Umv. of Colo.; Supt. 
of Pub. Sch , Silsbee, Texas, since 1953. 

Howell' E. J.. B.S.’22, M.S.'32, Agrl and 
Mech Col. oi Texas; Pres , Tarleton State 
Col , Stepbenville, Texas, since 1948. 

Huchingson. Ira R„ B A.'30, Hardm-Stm- 
moni Univ.; M Ed.'45, Texas Tech. Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Hamlin, Texas, since 1945. 

Hudspeth, Ben H., M A.M1, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs Supt. of Sch., Atlanta, 
Texas, since 1945. 


Z. T-, A.B.2S^ Baylor Univ.; A M.'29, 
Columbia Umv.; Ph D.'36, Umv. of Texas; 
Dean, Howard Payne Col., Brownwood, 
Texas, since 1938. 

Huffman, R. L., B S.'31, M.S.’38, East Texas 
i't te *? Chr i' (J Cc i' Commerce; Supt. of 
ocn., Mansfield, Texas, since 1944. 

Hughes, (Mrs.) Roy, B S/37, West Texas 
State K c ^ rs ' c °! ■ Canyon , Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Vernon, Texas, since 1947. 
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Humphrey, Joe R., B.A.*25 Trinity Um v.: 
M.A/31, Ed. D/38, Columbia Univ., Chief, 
School Plant Section, Texas Educ. Agency, 
Austin, Texas, since 1950. 

Hunt, Andrew William B.A/31, M.A 33 
Baylor Univ.; Ph.D/41, Untv. of Texas, 
Prof, and Head, Dept, of Educ. and Psych.. 
McMurry Col., Abilene, Texas, since 1949. 
Hunter, Fred W., M.A/37, Austin Col.; Supt. 

of Sch., Beaumont, Texas, since 1951. 
Hutchinson, Joe C„ M A.'3S T«as Tcch. 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., San Marcos, Texas, 
since 1953. 

Irvin, William Buel. A.B/21, Simmons Col.; 
M.A. '27, Simmons Univ.; Ed.D. 39 Univ. 
of Texas; Supt. of Sch., Highland Park, 
Texas, since 1944. 

Jackson, Eugene, Bus. Mgr.. Pub. Sch., Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Jackson. Frank M„ B.A/28. Southwestern 
Univ.; Tom Green Co. Supt. of Sch., ban 
Angelo, Texas, since 1939. 

Jennings, Morris S., B. B.A/31, M-B. . ^ 
Univ. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., South San 
Antonio, Texas, since 1943. 

Dist., Mont Belvieu, Texas, since 1932. 

Johnson, Henry W.. B.B.A ’48 North Texas 

State Col.; Co, Supt. of Sch., Montague, 
Texas, since 1951. _ 

Johnson. Lee, B.A/24, Simnions Univ ; M.b- 

'38, Univ. of Southern Calif., ^upt. 

Sch., Phillips, Texas, since 1946. 

Johnson, Leroy W., B.S.'24, Nor y j y 
State Tchrs. Col., Denton ; M.A. 29, Un.v 
of Colo.; Supt. of Sch.. Stamford, icxas, 
since 1928. 

Johnson, R. H„ B.S.'29, Ssm Houston |u» 
Tcht,: Col, (Texas) ; An 4' rs ™ .fn-'. 19)3 
of Pub. Instf., Palestine. Texas, since 
Johnson, T. H„ A.B.'23 Baylor 

•3S, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., laytor. 
Texas, since 1947. 

Jones. J. Ernest. B.S.VM. M.Mwjr b Co 
M.Ed.’51, Texas T« c . h -, £ oL fr e ^s since 
Supt. of Sch., Littlefield, Texas, 

Jo™!' J. W.. B.A/30. West Texas |t«« 
Tchrs. Col., Canyon; M.A. 39. 

Col.; Supt., Sligo Independent Sch. 

Denver City, Texas, since 1940. 

Jones, M. E., B.S., North Texas State o ., 

J M.A >46, Univ. of N. M«-: Supt. of Sch.. 

Hearne, Texas, since 1948. 

Jordan, W. L„ M.A/37, J 1 ©. ' 

of Sch., Crockett, Texas, since 

Justiss, Thomas S., M.A/37, ° 1946. 

Supt! of Sch., Paris, Texas, since 
Kaderli, Fred, B.A/ 24 , Southwest e 

State Tchrs. Col.; M.A. 28, In _ 

Texas; Supt . P^j^on-Jr Texas, since 
dependent Sch. Dist., Pharr, 

Kavanaugh, Allen, B.A/3S, East Texas | 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/41. Te»» ^ 

Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., New ^ 
Texas, since 1949. . 

Kelley, Claude. A.BJM, Central No™*, 
Coh; M.S.')7. Ed.p.’S3, Ind. Un J j 
Prof, of Educ., North Texas 
Denton, Texas, since 1948. 

Key, Billy, B.A/38, M-A/42. Texas si e ac< ; 
Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Sundown, Texa 
1946. 


Kimbrough, B. D., B.S/35, A.B/38, M.A/39. 
East Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of 
Sch., Rockwall, Texas, since 1948. 

Kinard. Knox. B. A/31, West Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A/41, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Pampa, Texas, since 1945. 
King, James D., M.S/39, Southern Methodist 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Brownwood, Texas, 
since 1947. 

Kirk, Dwight L., Univ. of Texas, Austin. 
Texas. 

Klingeman, Jael. D„ M.A.MS, Southwest 
Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch, 
Devine, Texas, since 1944. 

Kruse M. F., M.S/44, North Texas State 
Col.’; Supt. of Sch. West, Texas, since 

1946. 

T amkin G A., Jr., B. S/35, Sam Houston 
L State Tchrs. Col.; M.S/42, Univ. of Hous- 
ton- Supt. of Sch., Cypress, Texas, since 

1947. 

Landolt. C. D. “Cap", B.A/32, M.A/35 Aus- 
tin Col Supt. of Clear Creek Consol. In- 
dependent Sch. Dist., League City, Texas, 
Since 1953. 

T andrum C. R., M.A/48, Southwest Texas 
L State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos; Supt. of 
Pub Sch, Cotulla, Texas, since 1948. 
t andrum H M., D. Ed/49, Univ. of Hous- 
ton- Supt., Spring Branch Independent 
Sch. Dist., Houston, Texas, since 1941. 
Lane Jack, M.A/39, Southwest Texas State 
Tchrs Col.. San Marcos: Supt. of Pub. 
Sch., Poth, Texas, since 1935. 

T anffwitb 1 E . A.B/13. Southwestern 

lb suteh.. s r,‘S xJSfSK 
!±> 

Univ., Houston, Texas, since 1948. 

L-rsen A. R.. Macmillan Co., Dallas, Texas. 
, Ira l B.S ’38, M.S ’47, North 
“'A; But. Tchrs. Col.; Prin., Stem. Sch.. 
Irving. Texas, since 1953. 

L S k ’c” U f y s n upY''of M 'Sch 4 . 9 ' Whue DecV. 
Texas, since 1951. 

LittD*’ ’40, Southwestern ; LL.D. 42, Ohio 
h. . Univ • Pres., Southern Meth- 

since 1939. 

d Pharles A., B.S/3S, M.A/38, 

Lemmons Charles . Col. San 

Marcos ;* l S up t*t>f Ich.. LaGrange. Texas, 

t SlI i» e Pa^ul J-. B. S/36, Southwest Te*as 
Lewis, l-ajj' . . m Ed/49. Texas Univ.; 

LoT5n”j*m« OjU.J ^;”§.?A«?So e Sl: 

* Texas, .mce 1941. 


Loftm. p San Antonio Col., 

I'.ffenS. 19 "- 
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Loos, Alfred J., A.B.’IO, Gunnell Col.; Dist. 
Pnn., Cumberland Scb , since 1942, and 
Prin., William B. Travis Scb., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Lovelady, John H., B.S.'34, Univ. ©1 Texas; 
M.A/48, Texas Western Col.; Asst. Dir.. 
Field Serv„ Texas State Tchrs. Assn.. 
Austin, Texas, since 1952. 

Lowe, J. Ray, M.S.M1. East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col., Commerce ; Supt. of Sch., 
Athens, Texas, since 1W. 

Lowman, Hatmon. B.A.'Z4, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos; M A.’25, 
Untv. of Texas; Ph.D.'30. Univ. of Chi- 
cago; Pres,, Sam Houston State Tchrs. 
Col., Huntsville, Texas, since 1942. 

Lux, Clara, M.A.’39, Baylor Univ ; Prin.. 
Bell's Hill Eltm, Sch., Waco, Texas, since 
1944. 

Lyon, Robert E , B.S.'36, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.A/41, Baylor Univ,; 
Supt. of Independent Sch., Riesel, Texas, 
since 1947. 

McCollum, T. E., B.A.'28. Hardin-Simmons 
Univ.; M.A.'40, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., McAllen, Texas, since 1947. 
McCord, Weldon, B S/36, East Texas State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., New Boston, Texas, 
Since 1949. 


McDonald, Leslie C., BS. 21, Southwest 
Texas State Tchrs. Col , San Marcos; 
M.A.’30, Ph,D.’34. Univ. of Texas; Dir. of 
Attendance and Census, Pub. Sch , Hous- 
ton, Texas, since 1945. 

McIntosh, Jack Boyd, B.S.'37. M S.’45, East 
Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist , Magnolia. Texas, since 

McKay, Robert H., M A '37, Southern Meth- 
odist Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch. in charge 
Of Admin., Dallas, Texas. 

McKensle, James O , B S.'36, Sam Houston 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.Ed.’SO, Southwest 
Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Grapeland, Texas, since 1952. 


McNiel, Joe B., B.A.'29, North Texas State 
Tchrs Col, Denton: M.A '33, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, since 1947. 

McPherson, E. W„ A.B.’27, Baylor Univ.; 
M.S.’47, North Texas State Col, Denton; 
Supt oi Sch., Nocona, Texas, 1945-53. Ad- 
dress. Box 210, Nocona, Texas. 

Malish, William, B.A.’43, Southwestern 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Thrall, Texas, since 
1946 

Marcom, O W , B A.’36, M.A/49, Texas 
Tech. Col ; Supt of Sch , Levelland, Texas, 
since 1947 

Marecek, Peter S , A.B ’32, Howard Payne 
Col.; Supt. of Sch , Pawnee, Texas, since 
1936. 

Mattw, Edwin. B , A.B ’23. Abilene Christian. 
Col.; M.S ’27. Texas AgrI. and Mech. Col.; 
Ed.D.‘41. Colo. State Col. of Educ.; Asst. 
Supt., Research and Pupil Accounting, 
Houston, Texas, since 1950. 

Martin, Quintin M., B A.’26, M.A."38, Univ. 
of Texas; Supt., Independent Sch. Dist,, 
Carthage, Texas, since 1927. 
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Martin. Wesley N.. B S/39, M.S/46. North 
Texas State Col.; Dir. of Special Serv., 
Midland, Texas, since 1951. 

Martin, Weyman E., M.A.’41, Sant Houston 
Statt Tchts. Col. (Texas); Asst- Supt. of 
Sch., Kountxe, Texas. 

Mason, Byron D., M.A.’36, Stephen F. Aus- 
tin State Tchrs. Col., Nacogdoches, Texas; 
Supt., Leverett’t Chapel Independent Scb. 
Dist., Overton, Texas, since 1937. 

Mason, J. Marcus, B,S. 4 40, M.A.*50, Sam 
Houston State Tchrs. Col. (Texas) ; Hous- 
ton Co. Supt. of Sch., Crockett, Texas, 
since 1947. 

Mathews, Ciatke A., B.S.’27, Texas Agrl. 
and Mech. Col.; M.A. ’37, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Nederland, Texas, since 
1946. 

Matthews. Benjamin Albion, B.A/27, South- 
western Univ.; M.A/30, Southern Meth- 
odist Univ.; Prin., South Oak Cliff H. S„ 
Dallas, Texas. 

Matthews, Don E., B J.’33, Univ. of Mo.; 
M.A. in Ed.'47, North Texas State Col.; 
Asst, to the Supt. of Sch., Dallas, Texas, 
since 1949. 

Matthews, J. C., B A,’25, North Texas State 
Col.; M.A.’28, Ph.D.*32 George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Pres., North Texas State 
Col , Denton, Texas, since 1951. 

Mauldin, W. D , B.A.’33, Hardin-Simmons 
Col.. M.A. *38, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of 
Sch., Jacksonville, Texas, since 1950. 
Mtacham. W. A.. M A.'37, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ., Greeley; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Fort Worth, Texas, since 1931, 

Merrell, ) B., B.S/34, M.S.’38, North Texas 
State Tchrs. Col., Denton; Supt. of Sch., 
Stephenvtlle, Texas, since 1944. 

Meyer, A. M.. A.B.'20, M.A.'25, Ind. Univ.; 
Ph.D. 33, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Pres., Amarillo Col., Amarillo, Texas, 
since 1946. 

M ?? er, A y- Hp b S.‘27, M.S.’SS. Texas A. & 
M. Col.; Dean, Alvin Jr. Cot., Alvin. 
Texas, since 1939. 

Milter, David F’., B S.’36, McMuity Col.; 
M.M.’49, Univ. °f Texas; Prin. of Frank- 
lin Sch., Port Arthur, Texas, since 1950. 
Millet, Fred, B.A.'41, Howard Payne Col.; 
1947*" °* Abernathy, Texas, since 

Miller, Homer L., B.S.'35. North Texas State 
Col., Denton; M.Ed.’49, Texas Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Coahoma, Texas, since 1952. 
Miller, Oscar E„ B.A.*32, M.A.’36, Univ. of 
T«xas; Asst. Dist. Supt. of Sch. in charge 
of Jr. and Sr. Sch., San Antonio. Texas, 
since 1947. 

Miller, Vincent W., B.S.’29, Sam Houston 
s ‘a‘e Tchrs. Col. (Texas) ; M.A. *35, Univ. 
of Colo. ; Supt. of Sch , Pasadena, Texas, 
since 1945. 

Mills, Hubert Lawrence, Diploma 'll, Sam 
Houston State Tchrs. Col. (Texas); LL.B. 
'IS, Houston Law Sch.; LL.D.’31, South- 
western Univ.; Ph D.'32, Webster Univ.; 
Bus. Mgr., Pub. Sch , Houston, Texas, 
since 1922. 


Supt. of Scb., Sabinal, Texas, since 1946*. 
Mixe, Gilbert. B A. '32, Sul Ross State Tchrs. 
Col, Alpine. Texas; M.A/39, Texas Tech. 
Col.; Supt. of Sch , Petrytoa, Texas, since 



Mofiett, F. L.. n.S.’24 S> m Ho»*'"» !;.V 9 ' 
Tchrs. Col., Huntsville. T« a . o{ 

Texas Apt. and Meeh. Co - 

Seh., C ' nlef / west Texas State 
Monroe, Frank, B.S. 33, Colo. State 

Tchrs. Col., Canyon; M.A. ». ' Mid- 
Col. of Educ., Greeley: Supt. ot sen 
land, Texas, Since 1941. aj 

Moore, Elmer J.. B.A.'30. • • Sh ' amroc k, 

Tech. Col.; Supt. of Sch.. 

Texas, since 1945. Southwest 

Moore, Hollis A., B.S. in Ed- 7> fi ld; M.A. 
Mo. State Tchrs. Col.. Spring of 

■32, Univ. of Mo.; D.fcjd.s/. since 

Texas; Supt. of Sch.. Tyler, Texas. 

1851. ,, a m Texas 

Moore, J. D., B.S. 34, M. * p ’ s Victoria 
State Tchrs. Col.. Denton: 

Col., Victoria, T«M. *£ *« [th T „a. 
Moore, Joe Preston, B.S. 20, . , 23 Colo. 
State Tchrs. Col.. LL.D/48. 

State Col. of Educ.,. Greeley. Sch „ 
Texas Christian Univ.;Supt. 

Fort Worth. Texas, since 194 ^ 

Moorman, J. M., M.S.'4S. ** Hempstead. 

Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sen., « 

Texas, since 1950. Columbia 

Moreland, William E.. M.A.00. - v . 

Univ.; LL.D/45. Southwestern ^ 

Supt. of Sch., Houston, TexaS 

Morgan, R. S., B-A.*31. f**£™*U .A .’36. 
State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos, Bishop . 


Lorgan, k. a., o.o. . m.a- w 

State Tchrs. Col., San Marcos Bishop . 
Univ. of Texas; Supt. of &cn . 

Texas, since 1952. North 

lorris, John T., B.S. 33, ■ ■ * 0 f Sch.. 
Texas State Tchrs. . Col.; , Supt. 

O’Donnell, Texas, since 1951 M .A. 

dorris, M. B.. B.A.’34, , Univ. .of ex , y; 

'12, Colo. State Col. 19«- 

Supt. ol Sch., Uvalde. Texaa. > Qk|a 
Morton. Ohlaad. A.D.'25 W W oUj-l 
Tchm. Col.; M.A/29. Umv. e S ch.. 

Ph D.*39, Univ. ol Texas: SUP*- 
Edinburg, Texas, since 19 • State 

Moseley, W. H., M.A/46, North 4 M Kten ey. 
Col.; Collin Co. Supt. ol Sch.. m 
Texas, since 1950. Houston State 

Moses, J. L., B.S. 28, Sam »°£ eXaS Agrl. 
Tchrs. Col. (Texas) ; M.S. 35 < Tchr . Tr. 

and Mech. Col. System; Dir. o Tcb rs. 

in Voc. Educ., Sara Hou ^°" i938. 

Col., Huntsville, Texas, si Texas 

Moss, Hubert H.. M.S.’35, Gainesville. 
State Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch.. 

Texas, since 1946. w„ r thwestern 

Mossman, Hobart F., M.A/36, o l.; p re s 

Univ.; LL.D/49, Morning side since 1946. 
Hockaday Sch., Dallas, T • £ bl jstian 

Murphy, M. D., B.S/32, Texas tbodi ,t 

Univ.; M.A.’41, Southern Texas. 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Cleburn 
since 1950. Christian 

Muse, E. W.. B.A.*13, Texas^ and San 

Univ.; Prin., Stephen F. “(retired). 
Jacinto Sch., Dallas, Texa V s and 

Neale. D. E-, Southern Mgr-. Texas. 

Carnahan, 501 Elm Street, 
since 1916. _ Wash. 


. u H A B.'29, Abilene Christian 
N Pof ■“ M E''«."T«as TOO).. C°>-: S “P'' °I 
St- si R f ’• T “s-i‘‘°A'l; A and M. 

».f ^-afjE 0n “ 

Co., Navasota, Texa , TeXas state 

■SsM 

(or Tchrs.; Ph.D.47, 1 f ^duc., South- 

-^^-xSra/Uol.. San Marco., 
Texas, since 1939. Univ. Q f 

Norwood. W H rtr B-A o . Columbia 
Supt of Sch.. Corsrcana, Teas, 
since 1931. 3 Un j v . 0 f Texas; 

Notley, L o ,e c r h y Teag5e Texas, since 1920 
Supt- of Sch., ie 8 M e>4i West Texas 
Huokola. ?“*<£’ s “p't ol Sch,, P.W- 
T«», since 1951. EUsworth> Ph.B.UO. 
.Oborholtror, ? a,s0 0 ” Chicaso; LI-jD-J 1 : 

Alabama St.. H A ..«. Hmcard-Pajme 
Supt. ol Soft. bjj/j7i Stephen^?. 

o 


since 1916. „ Wash. 

Nelson, Charles R., B.A.’35> .043 Ed.D-’50. 
Col. of Educ.. Cheney; A«t. S«P»- 

Tchrs. Col.,' Columbia Univ.. since 19S o. 
of Elem. Sch., Houston, i , Texas 

Nelson, George K-. B.S.’36. S*®**' Univ. of 
State Tchrs. CoU M-Ed- *°* Scb . ( Bless* 
Houston; Supt. of Tidehav 
E, Texas, since 1942. 


ll Ed Ml Univ- of Texas^ l9 46. 

S;f, Sob-. OroJEtoO. T'” ’ „ y Austi „ 

OES. Terc*« oT"“- 

Ji'Sd^t r s“ • to.. *»»“*• 

Texas. ..»• >® OUJ. ol 

Otto, »\ ar, cJi: of **“■■ u “ v - 01 T “”' 

JJatSt. T«a»»- s/ „, T«“ 

°?“l,u“ 5 S->/°iUa n s!' ai^s- Col . 

°»«E% 5 C m!a.'- 39 Sam Housto | u t . i„do- 

’ in " T*.. 

° Supt! o£ iodop.ai“* Ssb 

Te * aS ‘ se A. Supt- of Sch.. 

°1S2Z’A“ *« 2 b. a , 2,, O.IPJ “gti 

T "”' 5, “" 

1924. b .S.* 37, Un i tf ’ h ° s f 

Pa .49 S Ea J s't D fexas ' D amgerfield. 
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Peay, Austin I-., M.A.Ml, Baylor Untv.; 
Supt. of Sch , Kenedy, Texas, 1948-52. 
Address: Box 893, Elsa, Texas. 

Peebles Lee, A.B.’27, Texas Christian 
Univ’- Bus. Mgr., Pub. Sch., Killeen, 
Texas’, since 1953 

Pena, William M , B S.’42, B.Arch ’48, Agrl. 
and Mech. Col. of Texas. Partner in 
Caudill, Rowlett and Scott, Box 1351, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, since 1948. 

Perry, Oliver Floyd, B A.’29, Southwestern 
Umv , Supt of Sch , Round Rock, Texas, 
since 1938 

Peters, J. V., M.S. in Ed ’46, Umv. of Idaho; 
Pres’., Southwestern Jr Col., Keene, Texas, 
since 1946 

Peters, Joe, Prin , T. G. Terry Sch , Dallas, 
Texas 

Petty, T O., B.S ’36, M S.’41, Texas Tech. 
Col. , Hockley Co. Supt. of Sch., Level- 
land, Texas, since 1939. 

Phillips, A. W . B S.’32, Stephen F. Austin 
State Tchrs Col., Nacogdoches; M.Ed.'49, 
Umv. of Texas; Supt. of Independent Sch. 
Dist., Mt. Enterprise, Texas, since 1948 
Phipps, Raymond W., B.Ed.’33, Eastern 

III. State Tchrs. Col., Charleston , M A.’35, 
Ohio State Umv., Dir, Adult Educ., 
Houston, Texas, since 1949. 

Pipes, Wesley O., A.B and M A ’26, Baylor 
Umv.; Pnn„ North Dallas H. S., Dallas, 
Texas, since 1945. 

Pittenger, Burt, Pres., Sharp and Co , Dallas, 
Texas, since 1940. 

Pittenger, William A., LL B.’40, Umv. of 
Texas, Exec. Vicepres , Sharp and Co., 
Dallas, Texas, since 1950. 

Porter, T. N., B.S ’26, North Texas State 
Col, Denton; Asst Supt. of Sch., Austin, 
Texas, since 1951. 

Portwood, Thomas B . B.S. '19, Kansas State 
TchrS Col, Emporia; A M.’22, Columbia 
Umv.; D.Litt.’47, Trinity Umv., Supt. of 
Sch., San Antonio, Texas, since 1946. 
Poteet, Ernest H., B.A *21, M A ’30, LL.D 
’49, Baylor Umv , Pres., Texas Col of 
Arts and Indus , Kingsville, Texas, since 
1948. 

•Proffer, Robert L , B S.’35, M.S.’37, North 
Texas State Col ; Asst Prof, of Educ. 
Admin and Government at North Texas 
State Col., Denton, Texas, since 1949. 
Pryor, Guy C , B.A.’29, North Texas State 
Tchrs. Col., Denton, M.A ‘36, Southern 
Methodist Umv ; Supt. of Sch., Grand 
Saline, Texas, since 1946. 

Railsback, H. F., M A. *38, Texas Tech Col ; 

Supt. of Sch , Dalhart, Texas, since 1950. 
Randolph, W. H , Dir., South Texas Col- 
leges, Houston, Texas. 

Ratliff, John A , B S.’26, North Texas State 
Col.; M.A.’34, Umv. of Texas; Prin., 
Marshall Jr. H S., Houston, Texas, since 
1942 

RayneS, L F , B.S.’37, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.. Supt of Sch, Crandall, 
Texas, since 1946. 

Reagan, G H., Prin., Lida Hooe Sch , 
Dallas, Texas. 

Reed, J. Herman, B.A ‘41, M.Ed.’50, East 
Texas State Tchrs. Col., Supt. of Pub. 
Sch., Duncanville, Texas, since 1951, 
Reynolds, C. A, M.A ’46, Sul Ross Col.; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Brady, Texas, since 
1951. 
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Reynolds, James W., B A.E.’30. Ark. State 
Tchrs. Col.. Conway: M.A/34, State Univ. 
of Iowa; Ph D.’4S, Umv. of Chicago; Prof, 
of Jr. Col. Educ., Umv. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, since 1948. 

Reynolds, Roland, B. B.A. '32, M.B.A.’37, 

Umv. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., Franklin, 
Texas, since 1946. 

Rhodes, J. E., B.S/34, North Texas State 
Tchrs Col.; M.E.'39, Southern Methodist 
Umv.; Supt. of Sch.. Van, Texas, since 
1930. 

Richardson, Albert, Prin. of Jr. H. S., 
Burkburnett, Texas 

Richardson, Frank W., B.A.'28, East Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.A. '31, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Henrietta, 
Texas, since 1934. 

Richardson. L. S., B.S.'45, M.E.’48, Texas 
Agrl. and Mech. Col.; Supt. of A. and M. 
Consol. Sch , College Station, Texas, since 
1949. 

Riley, Richard F., Supt. of Sch., Anahuac, 
Texas. 

Roach, Truett A., M.A. '33, Baylor Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Victoria, Texas, since 1947. 

Robbins, Edward T., B.B.A/26, Univ. of 
Texas, M S.’33, Agrl. and Mech. Col. of 
Texas; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Alamo 
Heights, Texas, since 1947. 

Roberts, Charles T., B.A.’36, East Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; M.Ed.’47, Univ. of 
Colo.; Supt. of Sch., Wellington, Texas, 
since 1949. 

Roberts, L. A., B.S ’27. North Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A. '29, Southern Methodist 
Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch, Dallas, Texas, 
since 1951, 

Robertson, Rankin, B.S. in Ed.’33, Texas 
Col. of Arts and Indus.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bloomington, Texas, since 1944. 

Robinson, Lyman D„ B S.’28, North Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; B.A. and M.A.’32, 
Austin Col.; Supt. of Independent Sch., 
Whitesboro, Texas. 

Robinson. Wra. J., B.S ’39, State Tchrs. 
Col., Millersville, Pa.; M.Ed.Ml, Ph.D.'49, 
Temple Umv.; Dir. of Research, Dallas 
Independent Sch. Dist., Dallas, Texas, 
since 1949. 


Rogers, Charles M., A.B.’I3, Miss. Col.; 
M.A. 31, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of Sch, 
Amarillo, Texas, since 1935. 

J C., Jr., B.A '32, Stephen F. Austin 
T , c! JI s> Co1 " Nacogdoches; M.A/40. Umv. 
of Texas, Supt. of Sch., West Columbia, 
Texas, since 1946. 

R °S ers « 1: G “y. M A. '27, Umv. of Texas; 
Prin., Thomas Jefferson H. S , San An- 
tonio, Texas, since 1932. 

F- M.S. ’48, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt., Chapel Hill Inde- 
19S2 6nt SCh ‘ Dm " TyUr ’ Tex » s * smce 

Ross, (Mrs ) Cecil, B A.' 49, M.A.’SO. East 
Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Dir., Off-Campus 
Activities, East Texas State Tchrs. Col., 
Commerce, Texas, since 1950. 

Rowland, K. H B S.'36, East Texas State 
nf 5 «;ph M i? d 'i l5 r Te,tas Tech Col.; Supt. 
of hch., Baird, Texas, since 1949. 
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Russel], Harvey D., M.S. ’45, Stephen F. 
Austin State Col.; Supt., Union Grove 
H. S., Gladewater, Texas, since 1952. 

Sartain, James F., B. A/31, North Texas 
State Col.; M.A.’35, Univ. of Texas; Dal- 
las Co. Supvr. of Jr. H. S., Dallas, Texas, 
since 1945. 

Schiebel, Walter J. E., B.S. in M.E/I6, 
M.A.’32, Univ. of Rochester; Prin.. N. R. 
Croaier Tech. H. S., Dallas, Texas, since 
1932. 

Scott, (Mrs.) Florence J.. M.A.’40, Univ. of 
Texas; X>ist. Supt. of Sch,, Roma, Texas, 
since 1948. 


Selby, R. A., B.A.'29, M.A/34. Univ. of 
Okla.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Amarillo, 
Texas, since 1950. 

Self, Lester D., B. A/26, Sam Houston State 
Tchrs. Col.; M. A/35, Univ. of Texas; 
Bus. Mgr., Pub. Sch., Silsbee, Texas, since 
1951. 

Sellers, Mary, Prin., James Stephen Hogg 
Sch., Dallas, Texas. 

Shea. James T., B.A.’IS, M.A.’24, Univ. of 
Detroit; Dir. of Curriculum and Research, 
Bd. of Educ., San Antonio, Texas, since 
1922. 


Shelby, Thomas Hall, Dean, Div. of Exten- 
sion, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Shelton, P. W., B.A.'2S, M.A/38, Baylor 
Univ.j Supt. of La Vega Pub. Sch., Waco, 
Texas, since 1929. 

Sheppard, J. Hall, B.A.T9, Univ, of Texas; 
M.A/25, Austin Col.; Supt. of Harris Co. 
Sch., Houston, Texas, since 1940. 

Shulkey, Bruce C., B.S/16. LL.D/52, Baylor 
Univ.; M. A/31, Texas Tech. Col.; LL.D. 

50, Texas Wesleyan Col.; Asst. Supt. in 
chg. of Elera. Sch., Fort Worth, Texas, 
since 1935. 

Sigler, E. A., B. S/28, North Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Plano, Texas, 
since 1927. 

Silk, Charles E., M.S.’48, North Texas State 
Col.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Denton, Texas, 
1943-53. 


Silk, W. O., B. S/35, North Texas State 
Col.; M.S., Austin Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Frisco, Texas, since 1949. 

Simpson, Randell. B.S. *42, Daniel Baker 
Col.; M.S.’48, North Texas State Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Keller, Texas, since 1948. 
Singletary, Frank L„ B S.’35, Stephen F. 
Austin State Tchrs. Col., Nacogdoches, 
Texas; M.Ed.’42, Southern Methodist 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Troup, Texas, since 


Singletary, James D„ B.S.’44,N. Y. State 
Col. for Tchrs., Buffalo; A.M.’46, Ph.D. 
50, Univ. of Chicago: Head, Dept, of 
“due.. Prairie View A. and M. Col., 
Prairie View, Texas, since 1950. 


Singleton, Gordon G., Diploroa‘19. Cam- 
bridge Univ., England; B.S/19, Univ. of 
Ga._; M.A.*24. Tchrs. Col , Columbia 

,Vr“v.; Ph.D.’25, Columbia Univ.; D.Litt. 

Baylor Univ. : Sch. of Educ., Baylor 
Univ.. Waco, Texas. 


Slayton. R. E., M. A/39, Univ. of Texas; 
1952** Longview, Texas, since 


Smith, E. W., B.S. ’32, Texas Col. of Arts 
and Indus.; M.A.’36, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Supt. of Sch., Fort Stockton, 
Texas, 1947-53. Address: 2111 Brun St., 
Houston, Texas. 

Snow, Deskin D., B. S/25, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; Nueces Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Corpus Christi, Texas, since 1929. 

South, Olaf G., Supt. of Sch., Sweetwater, 
Texas, since 1952. 

Sowers, R. M„ B.S. *33, Sam Houston State 
Tchrs. Col., Huntsville, Texas; M.S.’38, 
Agrl. and Mech. Col. of Texas; Supt., 
Independent Sch. Dist., Hardin, Texas, 
since 1945. 


Spann, Robert W., B.S. ’36, Panhandle A. & 
M. Col. (Okla.); M.S. in Adm. Ed/43, 
Okla. A. & M. Col.; Supt. of Spnnglake 
Sch., Earth, Texas, since 1951. 

Sparks, Robert Burdette, M.A/25, Univ. of 
Chicago; Prin., Robert E. Lee H. S., 
Baytown, Texas, since 1931. 

Speer, James B., Sr., B.S. ’29, West Texas 
State Col.; M.A.*33, Texas Tech. Col.; 
Ed.D.’45, Univ. of Texas; Dir., Tchr. 
Educ., Pan American Col., Edinburg, 
Texas. 


Stafford, R. E., B.A.‘29, Howard Payne Col.; 
M.Ed.’41, Univ. of Texas; Supt. of Sch., 
Three Rivers, Texas, since 1949. 

Stevens, Archie, B.S.’40, Daniel Baker Col.; 

Supt. of Sch., Stinnett, Texas, since 1946. 
Stevens, Rudolph Harroll, B.S. '27, South- 
west Texas State Tchrs. Col.; M. S/34, 
Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch., Boling, 
Texas, since 1950. 


Stilwell, H. W., B.A.’09, M.A.T9, Univ. of 
Texas; LL D. Southwestern Univ.; Supt. 
of Sch. and Pres., Texarkana Col., Tex- 
arkana, Texas, since 1920. 

Streng, Arthur A., A.B.'33, Baldwin-Wallace 
Col.; Asst. Mgr., American Book Co., Cin- 
cinnati Div., Dallas, Texas, since 1953. 


Strevell, Wallace H., A.B.'Z9, M.A.’37, N. Y. 
State Col. for Tchrs.. Albany; Ed. D/48, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Chmn., 
Dept, of Educ. Admin., Univ. of Houston. 
Houston, Texas, since 1951. 

Strickland, Chester O., M.A.’39, Univ. of 
Texas; Supt. of Sch., Denton, Texas, 
since 1947. 


Stroble, M. D., M. Ed/36, Univ. of Texas; 

Supt. of Sch., Poteet, Texas, since 1939. 
Swim, Keith D., M.A/49, Colo. State Col. 
of Educ., Supt. of Independent Sch. Dist. 
903, Saint Jo, Texas, since 1950. 


Swinburn, W. V.. B.S/33. North Texas State 
Col.; M. Ed/35, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Tulia, Texas, since 1947. 


Tallman, Pearle, A.B/20, Towa State Tchrs. 
Col., Cedar Fails: M.A/28, Columbia 
Univ., Asst. Supt. of Sch., Houston, 
Texas, since 1941. 

Tarter, C. W-, M.A/36, Texas Tech. Col.; 

Supt. of Sch-, Lamesa, Texas, since 1952. 
Taylor, James E-, B.S/33. Sam Houston 
State Tchrs. Col.. Huntsville. Texas; M.S. 
'40 Texas ArtI. and Mech. Col.; Supt. of 
Sch., Katy, Texas, since 1946. 

Ta vlor L. L-. M.A/50. Univ. of Houston; 
Supt! of Hsmshire-New Holland Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist., Hamshire. Texas, since 
1952. 
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Tennyson, Charles H., B.S/25, East Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.: M.A/36, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; Exec. Secy., Texas State 
Tchrs. Assn., Austin, Texas. 

Thomas, (Mrs.) Jessie Grier. B.S/49, West 
Texas State Col.; Supt. of Cottle Co. Sch., 
Paducah, Texas, since 1947. 

Thomas, W. G„ Jr„ M.A/47, Texas Christ- 
ian Univ. j Supt. of Birdvslle Sch, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, since 1943. 

Thompson, Fred M-, B.A.'29, Southern 
Methodist Univ.; M.A.'41, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt. of Sch., Fredericksburg, Texas, since 
1953. 

Thompson, G. E, A.B.'32, Trinity Univ.; 
M. Ed/42, Univ. of Texas, Supt. of Sch, 
Kermit, Texas, since 1948. 

Tunnell, Lenore M., A.B/34, M.A/41, Texas 
Tech. Col.; Lynn Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Tahoka, Texas, since 1939. 

Turner, Robert L., M. S/39, North Texas 
State Col.; Supt. of Pub. Sch., Carrollton, 
Texas, since 1945. 

Ullrich, Felix H., B S.’24, Univ. of Wi*.; 
M.A '29, Ph.D/37, Univ. of Texas, Chmn . 
Dept, of Educ , Trinity Univ., San 
Antonio, Texas, since 1942. 

Umstattd, James Greenleaf, B.S. in Ed/18, 
M. A/24, Univ. of Mo.; Ph.D.’30, Univ. of 
Minn.; Litt.D/46, Univ. of Bordeaux, 
Fiance; Prof, of Sec. Educ , Univ. of 
Texas, Austin, Texas, since 1938. 

Vardy, P. L.. Jr., B A. ’29, M.A/37. Texas 
Tech. Col.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Slaton, 
Texas, since 1947. 

Vincent, Joseph J., B.S/23, La. State Univ. 
and A. and M. Col.; M.A/29, Univ. of 
Texas, Supt., South Park Sch., Beaumont, 
Texas, since 1947. 

Vineyard, Ray, B.S. ’36, West Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.; M.A.’39, Colo. State Col. of 
Educ.; Prin., South Ward Sch, Dumas, 
Texas, since 1951. 

Voelcker, Herbert, B.S.’Q9, Agrl. and Mtch. 
Col. of Texas; Sr. Partner, Herbert 
Voelcker and Assts., Architects, 1202 
Dennis, Houston 4, Texas, since 1945. 
Wadzeck, G, B. t B. S/33, McMutry Col.; 
M. E/47, Texas Tech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
San Angelo, Texas, since 1952. 

Waldnp, Rankin C., B.S. ’37, M.S.’39, North 
Texas State Col.; Supt. of Sch, Brook- 
shire, Texas, since 1949. 

Walker, Merle, M.Ed,’47, Univ. of Texas; 

Supt. of Sch., Idalou, Texas, since 1947. 
Wallace, Howard D., M.A/45, Stephen F. 
Austin State Col.; Supt., Carlisle Inde- 
pendent Sch., Price, Texas, since 1951. 
Ward, R. P., B.A.*24, M.A ’26. Univ. of 
Texas; Pres., Pan American Col.; Edin- 
burg, Texas, since 1931. 

Ware, Thomas L., M.A.’39, Baylor Univ.; 

Prin., H. S , Waco, Texas. 

Watson, Roy James, B.S. '30. East Central 
State Col. (Okla.); M.A. '41, Stephen F. 
Austin State Col. (Texas), Supt. of Inde- 
pendent Sch. Dist., Palmer, Texas, since 
1950. 


Webb, J. O., B.A.’I4, Southwestern Univ.; 
M A.'24, Univ. of Texas; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch. in charge of Sec. Educ , Houston, 
Texas, since 1935. 

Wells, A. E., B.A.'31, Abilene Christian 
Col.; M.A/36, Colo State Col. of Educ., 
Greeley; Supt. of Sch , Abilene, Texas, 
since 1951. 


Wheat, Hubert L., B.S/39, East Texas State 
Tchrs. Col.: Supt. of Consol. Independent 
Sch., Winnie, Texas, since 1942. 

Wheeler, C. B., B. S/46, McMurry Col.; 
M. Ed/52, Sul Ross State Col.. Alpine, 
Texas; Supt., Grandfalls- Royalty Pub. 
Sch., Grandialls, Texas, since 19S3. 

White, Frank E., B.A/29, Sam Houston 
State Tchrs. Col. (Texas) : M.A/36, Univ. 
of Texas; Supt. of Sch., Cleveland, Texas, 
since 1953. 

•White, Warren Travis, B.A/26. M. A/31, 
Univ. of Texas; LL. D/52, Baylor Univ,; 
Pres.. American Assn, of Sch. Admin., 
1950-51; Supt. of Sch., Dallas, Texas, since 
1945. 

White, William Richardson, A.B/17, How- 
ard Payne Col.; Th.D/24, D.D., Th.M/27, 
Southwestern Baptist Theol. Sem.; D.D. 
"30, Baylor Univ.; Pres., Baylor Univ., 
Waco, Texas, since 1948. 

Whitehurst, H. O., M.A/45, Southern 

Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Gtoes- 
beck, Texas, since 1931. 

Whitley, Ray H-, M.A/43, Southwest Texas 
State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Pecos, 
Texas, since 1945. 

Wildman, E. L., B. S/34, M. A/44, Southwest 
Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
Kerrville, Texas. 

Wilemon, Tirey C., M.A/49. Southern 

Methodist Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, since 1935. 

Wilkerson. Walter D.. M.A/23, Baylor 

Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Conroe, Texas, since 
1949. 


Williams, Dana, B. S/40, M.S '45, Stephen 
F. Austin State Tchrs. Col. (Texas); Supt. 
of Sch., Gladewater, Texas, since 1950. 
Williams, Frank L., B.A/29. M.A/36, 

Hardin-Simmons Univ.; Ed. D/45, Univ. 
of Texas; Asst. Supt. in charge of Instr., 
Pub. Sch., Dallas, Texas, since 1949. 


Williams. Nat, M.A/42, Univ, of Texas; 

Supt. of Sch., Lubbock, Texas, since 1951. 
Williams, R. L., B. A/25, Abilene Christian 
Col.; M. A/39, Ed.D.'43, Univ. of Texas; 
Supt, of Sch., Corpus Christi, Texas, since 


Williams, Robert H., Prin., John H. Regan 
H. S., Houston, Texas. 

Wilson, J. D., Supt. of Independent Sch. 
Dist., Hillsboro, Texas. 


Wilson, Roy P., B. S/28, M. S/49, 
Texas State Col.; Supt. of Sch., 
ville, Texas, since 1945. 


^North 


Pub. Sch., Arlington, Texas, since 1941. 
Wisseman, Charles Louis, B.A/27, M.A '28, 
Southern Methodist Univ.; Ph.D/32, New 
York Univ.- Dir., Sch. o! Educ., Southern 
Methodist Univ., Dallas, Texas, since 


Woods. Quata. B S/32, North Texas State 


Prin., Obadiah Kmght Sch., Dallas’, 
Texas, since 1942. 


Wooten, E. A , Supt. of Sch., Dumas, Texas, 


Wranosky, Ernest J., M.A/43, Texas Col. 
of Arts and Indus.; Supt, Flour Bluff 
Independent Sch Dist " — • - ■ 

Texas, since 194' 


Corpus Christi, 
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Wright, N. O., B.S/30, N. Texas State Col.; 
M.S.’46, E. Texas State Tchrs. Col.; Supt. 
of Sch., Farmersville, Texas, since 1934. 
Wroten, Joe G., B.A/35, La. Polytech. Inst.; 

Supt. of Sch., Pettus, Texas, since 1950. 
Yarbrough, Cecil L., M.A.’39, Southern 

Methodist Univ.: Supt. of Sch., Snyder, 
Texas, since 1952. 

Young, F. J., B.A/31, McMurry Col.; M.A. 
'39, Univ, of Texas; Supt. of Sch., 
Seminole, Texas. 

Zevely, Claud, Prin. of El era. Sch., Pampa, 
Texas. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
W. H. Adamson High School, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Ascher Silberstein School, Dallas, Texas. 
Baylor University Library, Box 307, B. U. 

Station, Waco, Texas. 

N. R. Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Cumberland School, Dallas, Texas. 

Estiii Library, Sam Houston State Tchrs. 

Col., Huntsville, Texas. 

Forest Avenue High School, Dallas, Texas. 
James B. Bonham School, Henderson and 
Manett Sts., Dallas, Texas. 

James Stephen Hogg School, Dallas, Texas. 
Jefferson County Education Association, c/o 
C. E. Doyle, Beaumont, Texas. 

John Henry Brown School, Dallas, Texas. 
Library, Hardin-Simroons Univ., Abilene. 
Texas. 

Library, Stephen F. Austin State Tchrs. 

Col., Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Library, Texas Southern Univ., Houston, 
Texas. 

Library, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas. 

Library, West Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas. 

Lida Hooe School, Dallas, Texas. 

Maple Lawn School, Dallas, Texas. 

North Dallas High School, Dallas, Texas. 
Obadiah Knight School, Dallas. Texas. 
Richard Lagow School, Dallas, Texas. 

Sam Houston School, Dallas, Texas. 

San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas. 

Stephen F. Austin School, Dallas, Texas. 
Stephen J. Hay School, Dallas, Texas. 

Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas. 

T. G. Terry School, Dallas, Texas. 

Texas Southern Univ., 3201 Wheeler Ave., 
Houston, Texas. 

Trinity Heights School, Dallas, Texas. 
Trinity Univ. Library, Mrs. Theresa R. 

Simms, Librn„ San Antonio, Texas. 
University of Houston Libraries, Serial 
Librarian, 380J Cullen Blvd., Houston. 
Texas. 

William B. Travia School. Dallas. Texas. 
William Lipscomb School. Dallas. Texas. 
Woodrow Wilson High School. Dallas, 
Texas. 


UTAH 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Anderson, Leland E., B.S/28, M.A. ’29, Univ. 
of Utah; Supt. of Juab Sch. Dist., Nephli, 
Utah, since 1952. 

Barnett, Maurice C., B.S/40, M.S.’49, Brig- 
ham Young Univ.; Supt. of Sch.. South 
Sanpete Sch. Dist., Manti, Utah, since 
1951. 


Bateman. E. Allen, A.B/I7, Univ. of Utah; 
M-A.’29, Univ. of Chicago; Ph.D.‘40, Co- 
lumbia Univ.; State Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, since 1945. 

Bates. A. Parley, B.S/30, Utah State Agrl. 
Col.; M.S/35, Univ. of Calif.; Co. Supt 
of Sch., Ogden, Utah, since 1943. 

Bennion, M. Lynn, B.S.’26, M.S. *32, Univ. 
of Utah; Ed.D.’36, Univ. of Calif.; Supt. 
of Sch., Salt Lake City, Utah, since 1945. 
Blight, Alexander, B.S.‘35, Brigham Young 
Univ., M.S.'39, Univ. of Southern Calif.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Eureka, Utah, since 
1939. 

Boyce, George A., B.S.’21, Trinity Col., 
(Conn.); M.A. '26. Cornell Univ.; Ed.D. 
*41, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Intermountain Indian Sch., Brigham City, 
Utah, since 1949. 

Brian, D. Garron, Supt. of Sch., Kamas, 
Utah. 


Chipman, R. S., B.S.’26, M.S.’Sl, Brigham 
Young Univ.; Supt.. North Summit Sch. 
Dist., Coalville, Utah, since 1947. 
Christensen, Dean C., B.A.’38, M.A.'48, Utah 
State Agrl. Col.; Supt. of Co. Sch.. 
Duchesne, Utah, since 1950. 

Christensen. Louis W., B.S/29, Brigham 
Young Univ.; M.S.’42, Univ. of Utah: 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Morgan, Utah, since 
1943. 

•Eastmond, Jefferson N., B.S.'47. M.S/48, 
Brigham Young Univ.; Ed.D.‘50. Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Assoc, Prof, of 
Educ., Utah State Agrl. Cot., Logan, Utah, 
since 1953- 


Eyre, Sherman G.. B.S/39, Utah State Agrl. 
Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Logan, Utah, since 
1953. 

Frye. Clifford L-. B.S.*35, Utah State Agrl 
Col.; Emery Co. Supt. of Sch., Hunting- 
ton. Utah, since 1947. 

Gardner, G. Grant, B.S/33, M.S.’47, Brigham 
Young Univ.; Asst. Supt.. Ntbo Sch- 
Dist.. Spanish Fork. Utah, since 1950. 
Gouricy, David, B.S/15. M.S. '35. Brigham 
Young Univ.; Supt. of Granite Sch. Diet.. 
Sait Lake City, Utah, since 1944. 

Harmon. Mont, B.S.'JS. M.A.‘43, Utah State 
AgrL CoL; Supt., Carbon Co. Sch.. Price. 
Utah, since 194>. 

Harris. Sterling Richard. B S/2<. Utah State 
Agrl. Col.; Supt. of Sch. Tooele. Utah, 
since 19*0. 

Hartvigtro. Elmer J., B,S.'3I. Utah State 
Agrt. CoL; Vai v. of Utah; Aaat. 

State Supt. of Pub. Innr„ Salt Lake City, 
Utah, tinea 1933. 
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Knight, Helen M.. B.S.’26. Univ of Utah; 
Supt. of Grand Co. Sch., Moab, Utah, since 
1936. 


Law, Reuben D., Ed.D/41, Univ. of Southern 
Calif.. Dean, Col. of Educ.. Brigham 
Young Univ., Provo, Utah, since 1946. 

Lutidell, Harold M., Supt , Uintah Sch. Dist., 
Vernal, Utah. 

Merkley, Marion G., B.S. '38, M.S.'39, Univ 
of Utah, Ed.D.'48, Stanford Univ ; Asst. 
Supt of City Sch., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
since 1948. 


Mitchell, David R , A B *11, Brigham Young 
Univ , Supt of Alpttte Sch. Dist , Ameri- 
can Fork, Utah, since 1938 
Moffitt, J. C . B.S *26, M S.'29, Brigham 
Young Univ.; Ph.D.'40. Univ. of Chicago; 
Supt. of Sch., Provo, Utah, since 1937. 
Morgan, Samuel. B S ’19, Utah State Agrl. 
Col.; Asst. Supt., Davis Co. Sch. Dist-, 
Farmington, Utah, since 1946. 

Orton, Don A., Ed D.'SO, Harvard Univ.; 
Dean, Col. of Educ , Univ of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, since 1952 
Par rat t, J Easton. B A.’27, Univ. of Utah; 
M A. '28, Univ. of Chicago; Supt of Sch, 
Murray, Utah, since 1950. 

Peterson, Arthur E . B S.’32, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif , Supt. of Jordan Sch, Dist., 
Sandy, Utah, since 1945 


Smith, Dasil A., A.B.’IS, M A.’23, Univ. of 
Utah; Assoc Prof of Educ , Univ. of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, since 1947. 



1950. 


Utah, since 1946. 


). Supt of Sch , Logan, 


Victor, Wilma L., B.S/41, Milwaukee State 
Tchrs. Col ; Elem. Dept Head, Inter- 
mountain Indian Sch., Brigham City, 
Utah, since 1949. 


Weight, Kenneth E„ B S.’22, M.S ’28, Brig- 
ham Young Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., Brig- 
ham City, Utah, since 1947. 


West, Allan M , B S.’32, Utah State Agrl. 
Col., Eaec. Secy., Utah Educ. Assn., Salt 
Like C-.Vj , Utah, wart 1946. 


West, Franklin Lorenzo, B.S. ’04, Utah State 
Agrl. Col.: Ph D.'ll, Univ. of Chicago, 
Commr. of Educ., Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, since 1934. 


Wright, Ianlhus. Supt. of Sch., Cedar City, 
Utah. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Cache Co. Sch. Dist., Logan, Utah. 

Library, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


VERMONT 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Adams, Frank R., DipIoros'lZ, State Normal 
Sch., Bloomsburg, Pa.; B.A.'18, Dickinson 
CoL; Supt. of Sch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
since 1935. 

Allen, Harlan B., B S *16. M.A.'19, Union 
Col.; Ph.D.‘39, New York Univ.; Dist. 
Supt. of Sch., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Amsden, Clarence F., B.S. rn Ed.’31, M.A. 
in Ed.’41, Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch , Woodstock, Vt., since 1943. 
Anderson, Raymond, A.M.’37, Ed.D.’43, Sch. 
of Educ., New York Univ.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Swanton, Vt., since 1940. 

Ashland, Homer Butler, Ph.B.’24, M.Ed.’39, 
Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Sch., Rutland, Vt., 
since 1948. 

Bigelow, Edwin Lawrence, A.B.’13, Middle- 
bury Col.; A.M.'Z6, Columbia Univ.; Dist. 
Supt. of Sch., Manchester Center, Vt., 
since 1926. 

Bole, Lyman W., B.S. ’19, Cornell Univ.; 
M.Ed. ’39, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Sch., 
Springfield, Vt., since 1940. 

Bole, Rita L., A.B.’20, Middlebury Col.; 
M.A. ’36, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Pres , State Tchrs. CoL, Lyndon Center, 
Vt, since 1927. 

♦Boothby, Arthur Z., Ped.B.’OO, N. Y. State 
Col. for Tchrs, Albany; B.S.’16, A.M.’20, 
Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ. Address: 
Weston, Vt. 

Bonght, Charles P., B.S. in Ed.'28, M.Ed. 
’42, Univ. of Vt. ; Supt. of Sch., MorriB- 
ville, Vt , since 1953. 

Bountress. George W„ B.S Ed.'40, Pa. State 
Tchrs. Col., East Stroudsbury ; M.Ed. ’42, 
Univ of N. H.; Supt. of Sch., Chittenden 
East Dist., Essex Junction, Vt., since 
1952. 

Bullis, Jerome Q., B.S '30, Univ. of Vt.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Ludlow, Vt., since 


of Mech. Eng.’29, 

- - Ed.M.'39, State 

Tchrs. Col , Hyannis, Mass.; Supt. of Sch., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Byrne. Thomas J., B.S.’22, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed M.’33, Harvard Univ.; Supt. of Sch., 
Windsor South-East Dist., Windsor, Vt., 
since 1935. 

Clowse, Eugene H . Ph.B.*09, M.A.’49, Univ. 
of Vt.; Supvg. Pnn. of Sch., Richmond, 
Vt., since 1915 

Codding, Ernest M., B.S. in Ed '31, M.Ed. 
42 ’ Vt -> Su P l - of Addison North- 

east Sch. Dist., Bristol, Vt., since 1953. 

Currier, Roland E„ B.S.’26, Bates CoL; 
MS. in Ed.’36, Univ. of Maine; Supt. of 
Essex-Orleans Sch. Dist., Island Pond, 
Vt., since 1946. 

Dopp, Raymond Douglas, B.S.’37. M.A.’38, 
Univ of Vt.; Supt. of Rutland-Northeast 
Sch. Dist., Pittsford, Vt , since 1948. 

D >* r - Daniel B„ B S.’24, Ed M ’43, Univ. of 
Vt.; Dist. Supt. of Sch, Concord. Vt.. 
since 1950. 

Eal P b A - B.S. ’32, Norwich Univ.; 
M;E. 42, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Central 


Sch, Dist., Middlebury, 


Addison Unio 
Vt.. since 1953. 

Diploma’31, State Normal 
Sch Johnson Vt.:B S. in Ed.’42, Boston 
Unfv.; M.A. 46, Tchrs. Col, Columbia 
Univ.; Dist. ^ Supt. of Sch., Waterbury, 


Vt., 


! 1947. 


Fussell Clyde G A.B ’2S, A.M/26. Middle- 
38 ’,F mv ’ of N * H -i Supt. 
of City Sch . Barre, Vt., since 1952. 

° s V K a « lt S. r , D ’V B - S '2S. Middlebury 

uu 35 i,F < ?L u ’?J ,,a Univ.; Dist. Supt. 
of Sch,. Northfield, Vt., since 1945. 
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Garvin, J. Stewart. A.B.’18. Westminster 
Col., New Wilmington, Pa.; Ed.M.41. 
Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., South 
Ryegate, Vt., since 1924. 

Gunn. James. B.S.’31, Springfield Col.; 
M.Ed.’45, Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch., Jacksonville, Vt., since 1949. 
Haggerty, Tobin, Supt.. Franklin-Northeast 
Sch. Dist., Richford, Vt. 

Heath, Allan J., B.S.’23. Univ. of Mass.; 
M.A/42, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Sch.. Ben- 
nington, Vt., since 1944. 

Holden, Arthur John, Jr., S.B. in C.E. and 
Bus. Adm.’23, Ed.M/29, Harvard Univ., 
Ed.D.’43, Columbia Univ.; State Commr. 
of Educ., Montpelier, Vt., since 1949. 

Hoyt. Eugene G., B.S.’34, Middlebury Col.; 
M.E.’47, Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., 
Hartford, Vt., since 19S0. 

Hunt, Lyman Curtis. A.B ’12. Univ. oi Vt.; 
M.A.’38, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of belt., 
Burlington, Vt., since 1922 
Keniston, Harry A., Dist. Supt. of Sch., 
Barton, Vt., since 19S2. 

Keough, Patrick J., Manufacturer, North 
Bennington, Vt. 

King, Thomas C., B.A/40, M S.’41, Ft. Hays 
Kansas State Col.; Ed.D/50. Harvard 
Univ.; Dean, Col. of Educ. and Nursing, 
Univ. of Vt., Burlington, Vt. 

Lawton, Albert D., A.B.’16, Dartmouth Col.; 
Supt. of Central Sch., Chittenden Co- 
Essex Junction, Vt., since 1935. 

Lull, Robert D., Jr., A B.'35. Dartmouth 
Col.; M.E.’Sl, Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Sch 
Chittenden West Dist., South Burlington. 
Vt.. since 1948. 

McClelland. Donald W- A.B.’IL M.A. 25. 
Univ. of Vt.; Supt. of Sch., Montpelier. 
Vt., since 1944. 

Mallard, Joseph, Supt. of Southwest Orleans 
Co. Sch., Hardwick, Vt., since 1953. 

Maynard, Addle E..B.S. ‘"EPcofuX 
Univ.; M.A. ’42, Tchrs Col.. CoIumDia 
Univ.; State Helping Tchr., 10 Church St., 
Essex Junction, Vt. 

Montague, Harry N„ B.S.’Z|. M.E/39 Univ. 
of Vt.; Supt. of Sch., Brattleboro. Vt.. 
since 1951. 

Moore, Milton G.. B.S.’26. Univ. of Conn ; 
M.Ed/37, Univ. of Vt.; Actms Supt . ol 
North Lamoille Co. Sch. Dist., Johnson, 
Vt., since 1953. . 

Moulton, Lloyd W., B.S/27, Columbia 

Col.; M.A.’35, Tchrs. Col.. C°UimWa 
Univ.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Vergennes. Vt.. 
since 1947. ,, _ , . 

Murray, John N.. A.B ’34 CedarviUe CoL . 
M.Ed.’45, Univ. of Vt.; Supt- Ora . g tjnce 
Southwest Sch. Dist., Randolph, Vt.. since 
1953. . 

Nason, Charles P-, A.B/31 Univ. of Maine. 
M.Ed.’42, Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., 
Chester, Vt., since 1945. 

Parker, A. Courtney. A.B.-19, 

Col.; M.A.’22, Columbia Un J. v *’,," u 1 ?‘‘ V a1- 
Orange-Windsor Sch. Dist., South Royal 
ton, Vt., since 1927. 

Pelkey, W. Harry, B.S.’28 Tchrs. Co!., Co- 
lumbia Univ.: M.S/42, Uruv. of Vt.. Supt 
of Sch., Windham Central Dist.. Newjane. 
Vt- since 1947. 


Perrin, Justus Newton, 3rd. A.B.’26 Mlddl*> 
supt. 

Sch. Dist., Barre, Vt., since 1952. 


Phelps, Edson E., A.B.’29, Dartmouth Col.; 
Ed.M.’41, Boston Univ.; Supt. of South- 
west Rutland Co. Sch. Dist., Poultney, 
Vt., since 1953. 

Roberts, Llewellyn, A.B.’29, Middlebury 
Col ■ M.Ed.’40, Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. 
of Sch., Danville, Vt., since 1943. 

St. Marie, Eugene B.Ed.’40, Clark Univ.; 
M A ’45. Univ. of 111.; Supt. of Northwest 
Orleans Sch. Dist., Westfield, Vt.. since 
1953. 

Sargent, Theodore D., B.S. in Ed.’34, M.S. 
m Ed.’4Z, Univ. of Vt.; Dist. Supt. of 
Sch , Orwell, Vt., since 1947. 

Sawyer, Charles, Northeast . Dist Supt. of 
Sch., Washington Co., Plainfield, Vt. 
Spencer, Rupert J., B.S.’29, Norwich Univ.; 
M.Ed.’42, Univ. of Vt.; Dir. of Admin- 
State Dept, of Educ- Montpelier, Vt., 
since 1953. 

Stefaniak. Edward W„ B.S.'M. Middlebury 
Col." M.A. ’41, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch- Alburg, Vt., 1951-53. 

Stiles Frank O- B.S ’23, M.E.’39, Univ. of 
Vt. ; Dist. Supt. of Sch- Fair Haven, Vt., 
since 1940. 

Taplin, Winn L- B.S.’IB, Iowa State Col.; 
M A.’35, Univ. of Vt., M.A. 43. Yale 
Univ.; Dir. of Educ. Planning, State Dept, 
of Educ , Montpelier. Vt- since 1947. 
♦ThreMteld A. L- B. Pd. 'll, Northeast Mo. 
T State Tchrs. Col- Kirksville , B.S. 19, 
Untv. of Mo.; A.M.’23, Tchrs. Col- Co- 
lumbia Univ.; LL.D.’30, Univ. of Denver; 
Ed.D.’32, Univ. of Colo. ; LL.D. 35, Colo. 
Coi • Pres., Dept, of Superintendence, 
1936-37; Honorary Life Member, American 
Assn, of Sch. Admin.; Supt. of Sch- Mont- 
clair. N. J- 1937-50 (retired). Address. 
South Londonderry, Vt. 

Urquhart, John, Supt. of St. Albans-Fairfield 
Sch. Dist- St. Albans, Vt. 

Waener, Leon E., B.S.’39, Boston Univ.; 
M.A. r 42. Univ. ’of Vt ; Supt. of Sch- 
Bennington, Vt- since 1948. 

Wakefield. Urban C- A.B.’31, Ohio Northern 
Umv ; M.Ed.’41. Univ of Vt.; Dist Supt. 
of Sch- Lyndonville, Vt., since 1946. 
WpIIs Lvnford L- Ph.B.’26, M.Ed.’40, Univ. 
of Vt. ; Supt. of North Orleans Sch. Dist- 
Newport, Vt- since 1940. 

1948. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
Director of Libraries Univ. of Vermont and 
State Agrl. Col- Burlington, Vt. 

VIRGINIA 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
AJ „ T nrien D- B.S.’32. Va. Polytech. 
A IuTt • M S Univ. ol Pa. ; Aa.t Supi. 
if pJb. Sib. m Mas- BUhmond. 

Va , since 1953. 

Co Pearisburg. Va- since 1953. 

A1 ’3i y ’Un if of Vaf Dew^M aty wfihSon 
cii oI .il. Un,v'. ol v... Fr.dtnck.bufg, 

EV: ® fcl T,..» S... Ai.mMon. 
Va. 
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Beatley, William Raymond, M.S/37, Univ. 
of Va.: Div. Supt. of Allegheny Co. Sen., 
Covington, Va., since 1946 
Bell, M. H , A B.’30, Lynchburg Col ; M.A. 
*41, Univ. of Va. ( Supt. of Sch., Harrison- 
burg, Va , since 1947 

Bishop, Leon W., Diploma’10, Pratt Inst., 
Brooklyn, N V , Asst. Supvr.. Sen. 
Bldgs., State Dept, of Educ , Richmond, 
Va., since 1926 

Bobbitt, Robert W , A B.'IZ, Univ. of N. C ; 
M.A’24, Tchrs. Col, Columbia Univ., 
Co. Supt, of Sch., Keysvtlle, Va , since 
1925 

Bonner, Oscar Trent, B S ’30, Birmingham- 
Southern Col , M A.*39, Univ. of Va., Div. 
Supt of Sch , Danville, Va , since 1948. 
Brann, R. E., B.A '25, Univ of Richmond; 
M A '32, Univ of Va., Div Supt., Lan- 
caster and Northumberland Co. Sch , 
HeathsviUe, Va , since 1945 
Braun, Edward J , A.B.’22, Baldwin-Wallace 
Col, MA‘31, PhD ’41. Univ of Wis.; 
Asst. Supt of Sch , Arlington, Va , since 
1949 

Brewbaker, John J , A B.'!8, Roanoke Col ; 
A M.'!9, Univ of Va . Supt. of Sch, 
Norfolk, Va , since 194 9 
Buck, J L. Blair, Ph B.’06, Yale Univ.; 
Ed M ’26, Harvard Univ,; Ph D ’42. Univ. 
of Mich.*, Coordinator of Tchr. Educ , 
State Dept of Educ., Richmond, Va , 
since 1940 

Bussinger, C. M.. B.S/32, Col. of William 
and Mary; M.A., Columbia Univ.; Supt. 
of Pub. Sch., Nottoway, Va , since 1951. 
Byrd. Rawls, A.B ’18, Col. of William and 
Mary; M A *25, Columbia Univ.; Supt. of 
WilliamshuiK-James City Co. Sch., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va , since 1953. 

Cale, Paul H., B A '31, Univ. of Richmond; 
M.A. 37, Univ. of Va.; Div. Supt. of Albe- 
marle Co. Sth , Charlottesville, Va., since 
1947. 

Carper, M, L, B.S ’27, Roanoke Col.; A.M. 
'37, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sch, 
Martinsville, Va 


Charlton, Gladys G , B S.'35, Madison Col ; 
A.M .’41. Columbia Urv.v Dir , E\em. 
Educ., Pub. Sch., Norfolk, Va . since 1944. 
Chittum, Edwin W., A.B.’33, Washington 
and Lee Univ ; M.A. *41, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.: Div. Supt. of Co. Sch , 
Norfolk, Va., since 1949 
Collins, Paul W., A.B. ’40. Concord Col.; 
M A. '53, Tchrs. Col , Columbia Univ., 
Div Supt. of Scott Co. Sch., Gate City, 
Va. since 1953 

Combs, Morgan LaFayette. A.B.*17, Univ. 
of Richmond; A M.’22, Univ. of Chicago; 
Ed.M '26, Ed D.'27, Harvard Univ. ; Pres.. 
Mary Washington Col. of the Univ. of 
Va . Fredericksburg, Va, since 1928. 

Co*. Frank W., A.B. '24, Col. of William and 
Mary; M A '31. Univ. of Va.; Co. Supt. 
of Sch , Princess Anne. Va , since 1933. 
Critzer, Frank J.. A B.’2S, A.M. ‘32, Univ. of 
Va.; Co. Supt. of Sch , Pulaski, Va , since 
1939. 

Cummins*. A. Gilmore, B.S.’27, M.S.’34, 
Univ. of Va , Div Supt. of Sch , Bedford, 
Va.. 1932-53. 
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Dadmun, Charlotte, B A.’36, Col. of William 
and Mary; Elem. Supvr., Pub. Sch., Nor- 
folk, Va., since 1948. 

Daniel, Robert Prentiss, A.B. ’24, Va. Union 
Univ.; A.M.’28, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Umv.; Ph.D.'32, Columbia Univ.; LL.D. 
'49, Va. Union Univ.; LL.D. ‘49, Morris 
Brown Col.; Pres , Va. State Col., Peters- 
burg, Va , since 1950. 

DeHaven, Foy E, A.B.’26, King Col.; M.A 
'37, Univ. of Va.; Supt. of Sch., Radford, 
Va., since 1942. 

Deierhoi, William Hansen, B.A.'12, Col. of 
William and Mary; M.A. ’24, Columbia 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Richmond, Va., 
since 1945 

Driscoll, Irving S., B.S.’30, Col. of William 
and Mary; M.S.'36, Univ. of Va.; Div. 
Supt. of Sch., Buckingham, Va., since 
1949. 

Ellis. Fendall R., A.B.’31, Col. of William 
and Mary; M.A. '35, Univ. of Va. ; Supt. of 
Sch., Charlottesville, Va., since 1953. 
Ellison, John Malcus, A.B/25, Va. Union 
Univ.; A.M.’27, Oberlin Col.; Ph D.'33, 
Drew Univ.; Pres., Va. Union Univ., 
Richmond, Va.. since 1941. 

Fears. Macon F., A.B. ’33, M A.'40, Col. of 
William and Mary; Div. Supt. of Sch, 
Victoria, Va., since 1943. 

FisheT, A. F., B.S.’30, Roanoke Col.; M.S 
'38, Univ. of Va.; Deputy Clerk, Bd. of 
Educ., Roanoke, Va., since 1949. 

Foster, Talmadge D., B.S/24, M A.’27. Col 
of William and Maty; Supt. of Sussex 
Co. Sch., Waverly, Va., since 1925. 

Fray, John Joseph, B.S. in Ed,'29, Roanoke 
Col.; Supt. of Campbell Co. Sch, Rust- 
burg, Va., since 1921. 

Gayle, Thomas Benton, B.S.’23, Va. Poly- 
tech. Inst.; Div. Supt. of Sch, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., since 1925. 

Glenn, F. Berkeley, A.B/29, Col. of William 
and Mary; M.S. '41, Univ. of Tenn.; Supt. 
of Sch, Waynesboro, Va., since 1946. 
Godbey, Stanley T., A.B.’21, M.A.’23, 

Roanoke Col,; M.A. in Ed.’24, Univ. of 
Va.; Supt. of Montgomery Co. Sch, 
Chnstiansburg, Va , since 1949. 

Haea, Alonzo B.. B.A.’3l, Randolph Macon 
Col.; M.A.’37, Univ. of Va. : Div. Supt. of 
Mecklenburg Co. Sch , Boydton. Va.. 
since 1949 

Hall. L. T., B.A.’ll, Univ. ol Richmond; 
M.A. 40. Col. of William and Mary; Div. 
Supt. of Sch , Windsor, Va , since 1922. 
Hamilton Thomas T„ B.A.’23, Wake Forest 
Col.; M.A.' 30, Columbia Univ.; Assoc. 
Dir. of Instr., State Bd. of Educ., Rich- 
mond, Va., since 1949. 

Harding, Logan C.. M.Ed.*49, Col. of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Pun. of Patrick Copeland 
Sch., since 1946; P te s, Dept, of Elem 
Prin, of VEA, Hopewell, Va., since 1953. 
Hass, C. Glen, B.A.'37, Denver Univ.; M A 
46, Stanford Univ.; Asst. Supt. and Dir. 
of^Instr., Pub. Sch., Arlington, Va , since 

Haydon, Richard C, B.S.'24, M.S.*35, Univ, 
ot Va.; Coordinator ol Inservice Educ.. 
19 si ° n Co ‘’’ * Iarr i*onburg, Va , since 

Mealy, Joseph Ewart. B A/10, Col. of Wil- 
liam and Mary; M A.’2S, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt.. Va. Sch. for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Staunton, Va., since 1939. 
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HoUifield, J. Foster, B.S/19, Clemson Agr. 
Col.; M. S/29, Va. Polytech. Inst.; Div. 
Supt. of Henry Co. Sch., Martinsville. Va., 
since 1933, 


Holsinger, Clyde K„ B.A.’09, L.H.D/36, 
Bridgewater Col.; M.A.’ IS, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Supt. of Henrico 
Co. Sch., Richmond, Va., since 1937. 

Hook, Paul Garland, B.A.’28, Eton Col.: 
M.A.’34, Univ. of Va.; Supt, of Sch., 
Fredericksburg, Va., since 3953. 

Houn shell, Paul, B.A/18, Bridgewater Col.; 
M. A/36, Univ. of Va.; Div. Supt. of Sch., 
Culpeper Co., Culpeper, Va., since 1941. 

Howard, Dowell J., State Supt. of Public 
Instr., Richmond, Va. 

Jenkins, Floyd Franklin. B.A.'18, Col. of 
William and Mary; M.A.'31, Columbia 
Univ.; Dir., Div. of Research & Planning, 
State Bd. of Educ., Richmond, Va. 

Johnson, Preston Clarence, B. S/17, Univ. 
of Pa.; Ed.M. '38. Ed.D/39. Temple Univ.; 
Prof, of Educ., Va. State Col., Petersburg, 
Va., since 1939. 

Kabat, (Lt. Col.) George Jule, B.E/36, 
Minn. State Tchrs. Col., Winona; M.A.’38, 
Univ. of Colo.; Ph.D.’47. Univ. of Md.; 
Tech. Information Officer, U. S. Army 
Corps of Engrs., Fort Belvoir, Va., since 
1953. 


Kay, Floyd Sale, A.B/24, Univ. of Rich- 
mond; M.A.’39, Univ. of Va.; Div. Supt., 
Rockbridge Co. Pub. Sch., Lexington. Va.. 
since 1949. 


Jarman, A. M., B.S., and M.S.’20, Univ. of 
Va.; Ph. D/32, Univ. of Mich. Address: 
1872 Winston Ave., Charlottesville, Va. 
Kelly, J. J., Jr., A.B .’12. Washington and 
Lee Univ.; LL.D/51, Milligan Col.; Div. 
Supt, of Wise Co. Sch., Wise, Va., since 
1917. 


Kyle, Clyte John Madison, B.S.’24, Col. of 
William and Mary; M.A.’29, George Pea- 
body Col. for Tchrs.; Div. Supt. of Sch., 
Orange, Va., since 1949. 

Kyle, Roy E., B.S/24, Col. of William and 
Mary; M.A .’31, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Div. Supt. of Sch., Bedford Co., 
Bedford, Va., since 2953. 


Lacy, R. L., B.A/18, Univ. of Richmond; 
M.A/32, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Div. Supt. of Co. Sch., Halifax, Va., since 
1934. ' 


Lamberth, Edwin L., B. A/28, Col. of Wil- 
liam and Mary; M.A.'38, Univ. of Va.: 
Asst. Supt. of Sch., Norfolk, Va., since 
1949. 

Lancaster, Dabney S., B.A.’Il, Univ. of Va.; 
M.S/15, Va. Polytech. Inst.; LL D. 43, 
Univ. of Richmond ; Pres., Longwood Col., 
Farmville, Va., since 1946. 

Lawson, William F., Jr., B.A/26, M.A/37, 
Col. of William and Mary; Supt-, of 
Northampton Co. Sch., Chenton, Va., since 
1930. 

Lindsay. C. Alton, B.S/Z7. Col. of William 
and Mary; M.A/40, Univ. of Va.; Div. 
Supt. of Schools, Hampton, Va., since 
1942. 

Long, Raymond V., M.A. ’24, Columbia 
Univ.; Cotnmr., Div. of Planning and 
Economic Development, 301 State Finance 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Mcllwaine. Thomas J., A.B/I4, Hampden- 
Sydney Col.; Co. Supt. of Set}., Farmville, 
Va., since 1918. 


McQuilkin, Dwight Eggleston, A.B.'OS, 
A.M/06, W. Va. Univ.; A.M/08, Harvard 
Univ.; L.H.D/49, Roanoke Col.; Supt. of 
Sch., Roanoke, Va., 1918-53 (retired). 


Martin, Charles Knox, Jr., A.B/32, South- 
west Mo. State Col.; M. A/35, Univ. of 
Mo.; Ph.D.’39, Yale Univ. ; Pres., Radford 
Col., Woman’s Div. of Va. Polytech. Inst., 
Radford, Va., since 1952. 

Mauck, J. Leonard, B-S/29, Emory and 
Henry Col.; M.A/40, Univ. of Va.; Smyth 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Marion, Va., since 1948. 

Meade, John David, A.B/31, Randolph- 
Macon Col. ; M.A/37, Univ. of Va. ; Supt. 
of Sch., Petersburg, Va„ since 1943. 

Miller, G. Tyler, B. S/23, Va. Military 
Inst.; Pres., Madison Col., Harrisonburg, 
Va., since 1949. 

Moron, Alonso G., Ph.B/32, Brown Univ.; 
M.A. ’33, Univ. of Pittsburgh; LL.B/47, 
Harvard Univ.; Pres., Hampton Inst., 
Hampton, Va., since 1949. 

Munro, Paul Merritt, A.B/10, Emory Univ.; 
M.A/22, Ed. D/41, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Lynchburg, Va., 
since 1945. 


Nelson, Robert Oliver, A.B/20, Erskine 
Col.; M. A/30, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs.; Ph.D/42, Univ. of Ga.; Supt. of 
Sch., Newport News, Va„ since 1946. 


Nininger, R. Douglas, A.B/28, Bridgewater 
Col.; M. A/43, Univ. of Va.; Div. Supt. of 
Sch., Roanoke Co., Salem, va., since 1945. 


Painter, Hunter M., B.A/16, Roanoke Col.; 
M. A/26, Univ. of Va.; Botetourt Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Fincastle, Va., since 1933. 


Pence, Wilbur S., M. A/42, Tchrs. Col.. 
Columbia Univ.; Supt., Rockingham Co. 
Sch., Harrisonburg, Va,, since 1950. 


Ptcott, J. Rupert, A.B/32, Va. Union Univ.; 
M. Ed/40, Temple Univ.; Exec. Secy., Va. 
Tchrs. Assoc., Richmond, Va., since 1944. 


Poteet, G. F., A.B/27, Roanoke Col.; A.M. 
’37, Univ. of Va.; Asst. Supvr. of Sec. 
Educ., State Board of Educ., Richmond, 
Va., since 2953. 


Ramsey, Harold W., A.B/27, M.A/40, Col. 
of William and Mary; Franklin Co. Supt. 
of Sch., Rocky Mount, Va., since 1927. 
Reid, Ray E.. B.S/26, M.A.’36, Col. of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Asst. Supt. of Pub. Instr., 
State Board of Educ., Richmond, Va. 


Reynolds, Robert Pierce. A.B/30, Emory and 
Henry Col.; M. A/35, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs.; Div. Supt. of Carroll Co. Sch., 
Hillsville, Va., since 1953. 


Rushton, E. W., A.B/26, Litt.D/50, Wofford 
Col.; M.A/40, Univ. of S. C.; Supt. of 
Sch., Roanoke, Va., since 1953. 


Rutter, T. Edward, B.S. E/29, Franklin and 
Marshall Col.; M. A/36, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Supt, of Sch., Arlington, 
Va.. since 1952. 


Sanford, T- R., Jr., B.S. 27, Univ. of Rich- 
mond; M.A/33, New York Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Hilton Village, Va., since 1933. 


Savage, W. R., Jr., Supt. of Sch., Suffolk, 


Va. 


Scarborough, William Acree, A.B/I9, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Col.; M.A/21, Univ. of Pa.j 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Dinwiddie, Va., since 
1923. 
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Schmitt. Irvin H., M.A.’37, State Untv. of 
Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Falls Church, Va., 
since 1949. 

Shelburne. L. F„ M A ’14. Umv. of Va.; 

Supt. of Sch.. Staunton, Va., stnce 192S. 
Showalter, John F., Ph D.‘*S, Univ. of 
Nebr.; Admin Asst, to the Supt. of Sch., 
Richmond, Va. 

Simpson, John Childs. A.B. and A M ’ll, 
LL D.'48. Randolph-Macon Col, Pres, 
Stratford Col., Danville, Va.. since 1930 
Sinclair, Theodore R , B.S.’2Q. Va. Polytech. 
Inst ; M A.’46, Umv. of Va ; Asst. Supt 
of Sch , Alexandria, Va., since 1947. 

Smith, Charles William, B A '30, Howard 
Col ; M.A'46, Col. of William and Mary. 
Supt. of City Sch. and Prince George Co., 
Hopewell, Va., since 1946. 

Smith, Stanley Vernon, A B.’42, Univ of 
Buffalo. M A ’47, Cornell Umv: Dir of 
Research. Co. Sch, Arlington, Va, since 
1931. 

Stanley, Everette B . A B ’32, Emory and 
Henry Col. . M A ‘37, George Peabody Col. 
for Tchrs. ; Supt of Wash. Co. Sch., 
Abingdon, Va , since 1933. 

Stiles, Llndley J., A.B ’33, M.A/39, Ed. 11. 
‘43, Umv. of Colo.; Dean, Sch. of Educ , 
Umv of Va , Charlottesville, Va , since 
1949. 

Story. William J., Jr.. A.B ’34, Eton Col : 
M.Ed.‘49. Col. of William and Mary; 
Supt. of Sch.. South Norfolk, Va., since 
1949. 


., since 1933. 

Tyler. James Walter. B.A.’47. M.A.’48, 

Ed.D.’52, George Peabody Col. for Tchrs.; 
Prin., Jamestown Sch., Arlington, Va., 
since 1932. 

Van Pelt, Joseph Beniamin. B.A.'26, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Col.; M A.’38, Umv. of Va.; 
Supt. of Sch., Bristol, Va., since 194$. 
Vaughan. William A.. B A.'20, Richmond 
Col.; M.A’30, Univ. of Va.: Div Supt. of 
Sch.. Bowling Green, Va., since 1921. 
•Waller. J. Flint. B.A/16. Univ. of Va.; 
M.A.’28. Ph.D/32, Columbia Univ. Ad- 
dress: 1804 North Augusta St., Staunton, 
Va. 

Watkins, C. W., B.S.’28, Roanoke Col.; A.M. 
’30, New York Umv.; Asst Supt. of Sch , 
Martinsville, Va , since 1932. 

Weisiger. Louise P-. B A.’IS, Sweet Briar 
Col., M A ’31. Ed.D.’45, Tchrs. Col.. Co- 
lumbia Univ.. Dir. of Research, Pub. Sch , 
Richmond. Va., since 1946. 

Weitover. lienry Tudor. A.B. ’40, Ed M.’42, 
Ed.D.'47, Univ. of Mo.; Dean of Instr- 
Richmond Professional Inst., Col. of 
William and Mary, Richmond, Va- since 
1932. 

Whitehead. William M.. B S.’32. M.A/3S. 
New York Umv.; LL.D.'SO. Va. State 
Col.; Supt., Va. State Sch., Hampton. Va., 
since 1940. 

Will, Edwin E- B.A.’Jl, Bridgewater Col.; 
M.A.M2. Univ. of Va.: Bath Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Warm Springs, Va., since 1949. 
Willett, Henry I., B.A/23. Col. of William 
and Mary; M A.'JO. Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch., Richmond, Va., since 1946. 
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Williams, Robert F., B A.’29, Roanoke Col.; 
M.A.’32. Columbia Univ.; Exec. Secy., 
Va. Educ. Assn., Richmond, Va., since 
1946. 

Williams. Thomas C., B.S ’IS, Va. Military 
Inst.; M.A.’38, George Washington Umv.; 
Supt. of Sch., Alexandria, Va., since 1933. 
Wise. Henry A., B.S.’98, Va. Polytech. Inst,; 
M A. and LL.B.’OS, Centre Col.; M.A.’ll, 
Univ. of S. C.; Div. Supt. of Sch., Acco- 
mac, Va., since 1929. 

Woodson, Wilbert T., A.B.M6, Col. of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Div. Supt. of Sch., Fair- 
fax, Va., since 1929. 

Young, Robert J., Dean of Instr., Radford 
Col., Radford, Va. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Johnston Memorial Library, Va. State Col., 
Petersburg, Va. 

Library, Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 
Library, Radford Col., Radford, Va. 

WASHINGTON 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Allen, Wendell C., Ed.D/42, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Asst. State Supt. of Pub 
Instr., Olympia, Wash., since 1950. 
Anderson, Homer T., B.A.’39, Eastern Wash. 
Col. of Educ., Cheney; B.E.'43, State Col. 
of Wash.; Supt., Bethel Sch. Dist. 403, 
Spanaway, Wash, 

Anderson, Loran E , B.A. In Ed.’3S, Eastern 
Wash. Col. of Educ.; B.E/46, Whitworth 
Col.; Supt of Sch. Dist. 348, Otis 
Orchards, Wash., since 1949. 

Baker, L. D. M.A/29, Wash. State Col,; 
Supt. of Highline Pub. Sch., Seattle, 
Wash., since 1941. 

Barbee, F. L., Life Diploma’31, Wash. State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Tekoa, Wash, since 
1949. 


Bethel, (Mrs.) Ruth, Pierce Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Tacoma, Wash. 

Blankenship, Alden H., B.A.'33, M.A.'38, 
Umv. of Wash.; Ed.D.’43, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Tacoma, 
Wash., since 1930. 

Bloom, Edward F., B.A.’27, M.A.'34, Univ. 
of Wash.; Supt. of Sch.. Aberdeen, Wash., 
since 1938. 

Bloom, William H., A.B/27, M.A.'39, Univ. 
of Wash. Address: 22607 36th Ave., Ed- 
monds, Wash. 

Bohrnsen, William F., B.A.’34, Eastern 

Wash. Col. of Educ.; M.A.’42, Umv. of 
Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Hoquiam. Wash., 
since 1949. 

Brain, George Bernard, B.A/40, M.A.’SO, 
Central Wash. Col. of Educ.; B.A.’42, 
Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch. Out. 403, 
Bellevue. Wash., since 1953, 

Breckner. Elmer L . A.8/13, B.S. in Ed.’13, 
Univ. of Mo.; M.A.’29, Univ. of Wash.; 
Asst. State Supt. of Pub. Instr., Olympia. 
Wash., since 1947. 

Brock. Frank M.. B.S.’41, Western Wash. 
Col. of Educ.; Asst. Supt. and Bus. Mgr., 
Pub. Sch., Seattle. Wash., since 1943. 

Browning. LeRoy M.. B.A.’28. Col. of Puget 
Souni *: Supt. of Sch., Warden, Wash., 
since 1950. 
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Bums, H. Lyle, B.A.’32, Wash. State Col.; 

Supt. of Sch., Stcptoe, Wash., since 1948. 
Cady, Donald I., B.A.'26, Univ. of S. Dak.; 
M.A/36, Univ. of Wash.; Supt., South 
Central Sch. Dist. 406. Seattle. Wash., 
since 1936. 

Campbell, Ernest W., A.B.’18, LL.B.*22, 
Univ. of Wash.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., 
Seattle, Wash., since 1940. 

Carter, Gordon L., B.S. in Ed. ’35, M.E. 46, 
Univ. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Sedro- 
Woolley, Wash., since 1948. 

Castles, William I.. B.A/3S, Mont. State 
Univ.; M.A.’47, Univ. of Wash.; Supt., 
Mt. Baker Sch. Dist. 507, Demvng, Wash., 
since 1948. 

Chandler, Joe A.. B.A.’25, Wash. State Col.; 
Exec. Secy., Wash. Educ. Assn., Seattle. 
Wash., since 1940. 

Clausen. Melvin F., B.A. in Ed.’49. Univ. of 
Wash.; Supt., Elem. Sch. Dist. 314, Sul- 
tan, Wash., since 1942. 

Cooper, Joyce, M.A/42, Univ. of N. C.; 
Ed.D.’SO, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., 
Asst. Supt. in chp. of Instr., State Dept, 
of Pub. Instr., Olympia, Wash., since 

1951. 

Cramblitt, DeFore, A.B.’27, LlnfieM Col.; 
M.E.’44, Univ. of Kansas ; KUsap Co 
Supt. of Sch., Port Orchard, Wash., since 

1952, , o 
Crosby, Lydia F., Cowlitz Co. Supt. of Sch.. 

Kelso, Wash. 

Crow, Lanche R-. B.A/28, Wash. State Col ; 
Pnn., H. S., Oak Harbor, Wash., since 
1943 . „ . 

Crum, J. Wesley. B.S.’36, Seattle Pacific 
Col.; M.S.’38, Ph.D.’50, Univ. of Wash„ 
Prof, of Educ., Central Wash Col. 
Educ., Ellensburg. Wash., since 1949. 
Curtis, George R., M.A. in Ed.’^ Col. of 
Puget Sound; Supt., University Place 
Sch., Tacoma, Wash., since 1927. 

Dahlke, Florence. B.A.’43. Eastern Wash. 
Col. of Educ.. Cheney; Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Waterville, Wash., since 1943. 

Dennis, R. G., A.B/30, Univ. of Wasn., 
Supt. of Pub. Sch., Kelso, Wash., since 
1951. 

Dieckmann. Werner C , Vj*ept. of 

Wash.; Dir. of Sec.. Educ.. State 
Pub. Instr., Olympia, Wash., since 
Dimmitt, L. M-, B.A/23, M.A.’33 

Wash.; King Co. Supt. of Sch.. beanie. 
Wash., since 1945. 

Dintelman, Robert B.Ed.-M. Southern Ilb 
Univ.; M.A. ’42, Univ. of HI-! Supm “ 
Wenatchee Pub. Sch., Wenatchee, Wasn., 
since 1950. 

Dunn, Helen, B.S.’22. Univ. of Wash.: Pres., 
Seattle AsJn. o£ Classroom Tchrs.. Seattle, 
Wash., since 1953. 

Duyff, E. A.. B.A.’33, Univ. of Wash.; Sup . 
of Sch.. Coupeville, Wash., since 1951. 

Edwards, Harry O., B.S.’23, M-S- injjton! 

Univ. of Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Darringio , 
Wash., since 1946. 

Ellwauger. L. C.. B.A.’2J. ,*“3 

Tehtf. Cot.. Pittsburg; M & Uiliev Sci.. 
Okla.; Supt., Ahtanum Valley 
Yakima, Wash., smce 1947. _ 

Erickson, Ed K-. B.A. '39, B. of Ed.’44. M.A. 
’46, State Col. of Wash.; Supt. ££ 
Sch., Consol. Dist. 401, Ellensburg. wasn 
since 1952. 


Estes, John F., B.Ed.’22, Univ. of Wash.; 
Supt. of Pub. Sch. Dist. 118, Riverside, 
Wash., since 1952. 

Farmer, George S., B.A. '26, M.A.’32, State 
Col. of Wash.; B.A.’37, Eastern Wash. 
Col. of Educ.; Prin., Queen Anne H. S., 
Seattle, Wash., since 1951. 

Fleming, Samuel E., B.A. ’07, Wabash Col.; 

Supt. of Sch.. Seattle, Wash., smce 1945. 
Ford, Morris E., B.A.’36, Col. of Puget 
Sound; Supt., Franklin Pierce Sch., Dist. 
402, Parkland, Wash., since 1937. 

Forty (Mrs.) Grace M., Supt. of Klickitat 
Co. Sch., Goldendale, Wash. 

Fox, Ernest R., B.A. of Ed.’41, Eastern 
Wash. Col. of Educ., Cheney; B. of Ed. 46. 
Wash. State Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Okano- 
gan, Wash., since 1949. 

Fireman. Otia W„ Pres.. Eastern Wash. 

Col. of Educ.. Cheney, Wash. 

Furgeson, Paul F., B.A/24, Univ of Wash.; 
Supt. of City Sch., Wenatchee, Wash., 
since 1948. 

Gaiser, Louis W., B.S.’21, Whitman Col.; 
Supt. of Sch., Chewelah, Wash., smce 
1930. 

r ,. 5 .,r Paul F.. B.A/17, Whitman Col.; 
M.A/23, State Col. of Wash.; Ph.D.32, 
Univ. of Wash.; Pres., Clark Jr. Col., 
Vancouver, Wash., since 1931. 

Canfield. Jack F.. B. A/40. Seattle Pacific 
Col • Counselor, Magnolia Elem. Sch , 
Seattle, Wash., since 1951. 

Gilbert, Wilbur B., B.S/36 Wash State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch.. Oak Harbor. Wash., 
smce 1951. 

Glann John D.. B.A.’26, M.A/40, Wash. 
State Col.; Supt. of Sch., Port Angeles. 
Wash., since 1945. 

r. r ,ffith Harold C.. M.A.’48, State Col. of 
Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Twisp, Wash., since 
1945. 


Hazard W. W., B.A. ’17, Maryville Col ; 
H M g A ’27 Univ. of Mich.; Ph.D/37, Univ. 
“ Chicago; Pres.. Western Wash. Col. of 
Educ., Bellingham, Wash., smce 1939. 
Hall Robert C.. B.A.’24, Univ. of Wash.; 
Supt.. Fife Pub. Sch. Dist. 88, Tacoma, 
Wash., smce 1937. 

Castle Rock, Wash., since 1941. 

Wash., since 1950. 

Wash., smce 1941. 

P ° r ' B.E4M1. M.A. 

H % b T.l;e J °cS otWe^h Supt. .1 Seh. 
Rosalie, Watt.. ■»“ 

,, __ d c *20 East Texas Stale 
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Homburg, J. George, M.Ed.MO, State Col. of Lemieux (Rev.) Albert a -l S J*/ A*®’'!*' 
H Wash.^ Supt., Cape Flattery Sch. Dist. M.A. 32 Gonzaga ^mv. ; PhJD.45, Univ. 

401, Neah Bay, Wash., since 1950. of Toronto; Pres Seattle Univ., Seattle. 

Howard, Ray W., B.A.’31, M.A/40 Ed.D. Wash., since 1948. 

’49, Univ. of Wash.; Supt. of Shoreline Loree, G. Ira, B.A. in Ed.38, Univ. ot 
Pub. Sch., Seattle, Wash., since 1944. Wash.; Supt., Skagit Co. Sch., Mt. Ver- 

Hudtloff, A. G., B S.’20, M A ’30, Univ. of Was *^- s,nce *® 47, , 

Wash.; Supt., Clover Park Sch Dist 400, McClure, Clarence Kay, B.S. 26, Col. of 

Tacoma, Wash., since 1928. Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Grandview, Wash., 

Huffman, Vetn. L., B.S.’49, McPherson Col.; -, S1 " C ?. ,949 '„ „ _ . ,,, 

Supvg. Prin., Consol. Sch. Dist. 13, Malott. McFadden. C. B., B.A.’36, State Col. oi 

Wash., since 1951. Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Moses Lake, Wash., 

Hunt, Ernest R., M.A.’29, Univ of Wash.; since 1944. 

Supt. of Sch., Lake Stevens, Wash., since McGlade, Chas. A., B.A. 25, M.A. 37, State 


U," ’’ ’ Col. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Everett, 

Hussey, Clifton A , A.B ’32, A M.'38, Whit- Wash., since 1948. 

worth Col.; Co Supt of Sch., Spokane, Mclntire, Gordon, B.A. 40, Northeastern 
Wash., since 1947. State Col., Tahlequah, Okla.; Supt. of Sch. 

Jacobs, Hugh L , B A.'Jl, Spokan, Uni.,; D “*- I0! - Conerato, Wash., ..ooe 1951. 

M A.’45, State Col. of Wash , Supt. of McNamara. Eugene J., M.A. 14, Univ. of 
Sch., Woodland. Wash , since 1944. Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Longview, Wash., 

Jaeger, Hetman E , M A,’ 40, Univ of Chi- *“ ce , 1929 ’ , . . , 

cago ; Dist Supt of Sch , Pasco, Wash. McNurlin, CharlM A., B.S, 48, Univ. of 
... „ . Wash.; Supt., Pub. Sch., Lester, Wash., 

Jahr, Armin George, M A 37, Univ. of since 1950. 


in., Rt 3, Box 471, Bremerton, Wash. . 

’ to McWhorter, Relt A., B.A.‘39, Univ. of 


Jarrell, Cleo, B A '38, Central State Col , 
Edmond, Okla , B Ed.’47, Col. of Puget 
Sound; Supt, Boistfort Consol Sch, Dist. 
234, Klaber, Wash., since 1948 
Johnson, Carl G., B A '24, State Col. of 
Wash.; Supt. of Sch, Battle Ground, 
Wash., since 1938. 

Johnson, Clifford M , B Ed.*44, Western 
Wash. Col. of Educ.; Supt of Sch, Issa- 
quah. Wash , since 1952 


Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Granite Falls, 
Wash., since 1951. 

Manning, Philip C., B.S/30, M.S.'38, Univ. of 
Idaho; Supt. of Sch., Prescott, Wash., 
since 1953. 

Martin, M. L., B.A/26. M.A. ’33, Wash. State 
Col.; Supt. of Sch., Yakima, Wash., since 
1947. 


Miles, Joe E., E 
Kittitas Co. 
Wash., since 1 


,S.’15, State Col. of Wash.; 


Johnson, Morton A , B A ’27, Col of Puget Wash., since 1947. 

I U £ ,v :, of ( 1 V k* h V Supt - Milligan. Scott, B S.’30. M.Ed/36. Univ. of 

Lake Wash Sch, Kirkland. Wash . since Oregon; Asst. Supt. of Sch. Dist. 122, 
y Longview, Wash, since 1947. 

J °auDt n ’of a ^lh V Wa , S „ h ; : Mills, Gilbert C., A.B/35, M.Ed.'Sl, Univ. of 

?93Z f S h ’ Go,dendale - Wash., since Wash.; Supt. of Sch, Marysville, Wash., 


A®* u AtC V 31 : MUloy ’ John D - Col. of Puget 

fg Bank Bld^t EiereU.' « ) if ° f 

J °Supt A V h S U ch D WaUa S W 9 ’ll^ W m h n C ° I * ! SuptToY Sch^UUhl 

Supt. of Sch., Walla Walla, Wash., since Wash., since 1952. 

*‘«*2*. »:• »* D ««• Col. of “coU o’f W«h.! , A.S A Sup S ,' o” 'Sch.’fa,?!.'" 

man. Wash , since 1952 Mundt. Edna, B.A. ’41, Eastern Wash. Col. 

K &‘f a '', M Ed'Sr: k°, Vib?urco w “i; 

Wenatchee, Wash., since 1946. 

K Col?! M.A er in*°Ed/42, A 0®n«*ga St U°i a ! Hay," Wash!, "s'ince' 

Supt., Sch. Dist No 506, Nooksack, Wash. ... _ 

Kramer, Herman J , B A. ’29, M.A.’35. Univ. toi^State Col • Supt’ *of A Sch avion" 

of Oregon; Supt of Sth D.,t. 207, W.p.to, wish’” ntTlBS W ' D ‘ y, °"' 

Wash., since 1944 _ 

Krangn.s. Bee, A. B.A Cot. o, Pope, !eh' 

Sound, Supt of Sch , Colton, Wash., since Wash., since 1949. * ‘ ° ' 

Olafson, Erling K., B.A. ’26 St Olaf Col • 
Lamka. Dewane E A.B/40 B Ed.’44, Col. B.A/40. Weftern Wash .Col'. olEdu':! 
of Puget Sound Supt. of Sch.. Rochester, B.D.’31, Pacific Theol. Sem.: Supt. of Sch., 
Wash., since 1952. Cusick, Wash., since 1951. 

Laughbon, Wendell B-, B A.’36, Untv. of Olmsted, Keith, B.A.’3S. M A.'36 State Col. 
Wash.; Supt , Sch. Dist. 7. Dupont, Wash., ot Wash.; Dist. Supt. of Sch., Sprague, 


ti., since Wash.; Supt. o 
since 1948. 

Arch.’31, Milroy, John D, 


vvasn.; riot, or c-ouc. ana Acting uean, 

Sch. of Educ., State Col. of Wash , Pull- 
man, Wash , since 1952 
Kinkade, Herbert J , B A. '44, Eastern Wash. 
Col of Educ , Supt of Chelan Co. Sch., 
Wenatchee, Wash., since 1946. 

Kolste, Luther Norman, A B.'27, St. Olaf 
Col.; M.A in Ed. ’42, Gonzaga Univ , 
Supt., Sch. Dist No 506, Nooksack, Wash. 
Kramer, Herman J , B A. ’29, M.A.*35, Univ. 
of Oregon; Supt of Sch Dist. 207, Wapato, 
Wash., since 1944 

Krangnes, Beet A , B.A ’30, Col. of Puget 
Sound, Supt of Sch , Colton, Wash., since 
1949. 

Lamka, Dewane E., A.B. '40. B Ed.’44, Col. 
of Puget Sound, Supt. of Sch.. Rochester, 
Wash., since 1952. 
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Olson H. C., B.A/26, M.A.*3S. Univ. of 
Mont.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 404, Eatonv.lle, 
Wash., since 1949. 

Opstad, E. R., A.B.’28, Univ. of Wash.; 
Dist. Supt. of Sch., Snoqualmte, Wash., 
since 1944. 

Overstreet, Ira M., B.S/37, Unite, ol Wash.; 
M.S.’51, Wash. State Col.: Supt. of ben., 
Raymond, Wash., since 1951. 

Pasuiclc, George R„ B.S/33 Univ. °< WasM 
Dir.. Sch. Finance and Admin. . Ke *** rc . n ’ 
State Dept, of Pub. Instr., Olympia, Wash.. 

Pence. 6 Clarence O.. B.A 73 * Wash Sra.e 

Orchard P," -Wes. vk«.» 

Sch., Millwood, Wash., since 1952. 

Dist. Organization, Old Capitoi 
Olympia, Wash. _ . . 

Educ.; Supt., Union H. S., mi. 

PUrce.^' (Mrs.) Mary C fa M^Sta^e’cS! 

JMSriSr co.^supt’. “ sS. Smau, 

Wash., since 1943. 

PoBenroth. Ella. B.Ed.’47, East, er= Wash 
Col. of Educ.; Okanogan Co. bupt. 

attle, Wash., since 1939. 

PU ^upt.^tff ^on^oi'. Sclu *Di»t/w?* Springdale, 

Rh^et'chesTer V 8 ; B.A. m Bus. Admta/JJ. 
Col. of Puget Sound; Supt. ot ncn., 
halis, Wash., since 1949 
Richards, Ralph R., B.A. 28. ea • Supt. of 
Col.; M.A.’29, Univ. ot W - a ** 

Sch., Entiat, Wash., since 1950. 

Ross, J. Alan, Ph.D.’43, Yale Univ.. 

Educ., Western Wash. Col. ot 
ingham. Wash., since 1948- 
S.ale, Charles W Ph.D-MT, bw&S 
a*w^r^“%r^Eu»sh«r,. 

Wash., since 1947. .. . <?tate 

„ , ’ D bc *27. Mont, stare 

Schwartz, Henry F., B.b. . y n j v . Supt., 


Schwartz, Henry F., B.b. . . Supt., 

Col.; M.Ed. 47, “»?*• S S,“ " “See 1932- 
Sch. Dist. 14, Nespelem, wasn., 

Selby, Kenneth E., ®- A ; 25 ' f g c C Seattle, 
of Wash.; Asst. Supt. of ben.. 

Wash., since 1945. . Oreeo n; 

s «i.?-5S! , o B . wu./ J sU •< 

Bellingham. Wash., since 1M3- 

“so"' ffi Sop. E ^’sch. SP» i -»“- Wash., 
since 1943. , Wash. : 

21 ": ■ 1 ”“ 
Smith,' W. Virgil. I-B.B.- 10 . Onltr. ol JJj. 

_ ah *11 Union tci*» 

Smith, Walter Irvine. George 

M.S.-17, Whitman Col. !=*"• Educ., 
Wash. Univ.; Head. Dept, ° i a w lh . 
Walla Walla Col., College Place, 


Sovde, Obert J.. B.A.’42, Pacific Lutheran 
Col.; B.E.’48, Col. of Pu^et Sound; Supt. 
of Sch., Orting, Wash., since 1951. 
Spencer, (Mrs.) Evelyn, Chmn., South Wbid- 
bey Bd. of Sch. Dirs., Langley, Wash., 
since 1949. 

Stamper, Lyman D.. B.S.’4I, Univ. of Idaho; 
B Ed. '50, Wash. State Col. ; Supt. of Sch. 
Dist. 55, Grand Coulee, Wash., since 1951. 
Stansfield, Joseph W., B.A.'20, Trinity Col.; 
M.A/39, Univ. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., 
Coulee Dam, Wash., since 1938. 

Steinke, E. L„ M.A/37 State Col. of Wash ; 
Supt. of Consol. Sch. Dist. 119, Selah, 
Wash., since 1946. 

Stephens, Thomas Lindley, B.A.’39, Central 
Wash Col. of Educ.; B.Ed. 49, M.S. 49, 
State Col. of Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Brew- 
ster, Wash., since 1952. 

Stewart. Lyle, A.B.’24. Simpson Col.; A.M. 
’30 Ph.D.’52, Univ. of Wash.; Asst. Supt. 
D f Sch., Seattle, Wash., since 1945. 
*Strayer, George D.. Jr., B.S.’27, Princeton 
Univ. ; M.A/28, Ph.D/34, Tchrs. Col., Co- 
lumbia Univ.; Prof, of Educ., Univ of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash., since 1949. 
Strong, Elwood, M.A/46, Univ. of Nebr.; 
Coif Supvr. of Student Tchrs., State Col. 
of Wash., Pullman, Wash., since 1953. 
Studebaker, Robert S., B.A.’39, Univ. of 
Wash.; Supt. of Sch., Mercer Island, 
Wash., since 1945. 

Sutter Fred J., B.A.’50, Pacific Lutheran 
Co?’ BE. ’53, M.Ed.’53, Col. of Puget 
Sound; Supt. of Woodland Sch.. Puyallup, 
Wash., since 1950. 

T 's“p?' li 

Th U ^r.rW T .' S K R rSu B pi A -oi i PaP: , |r'i.fB^H- 

vue. Wash., since 1947. 

_. ’ T B,A.’48, B.E.’SO, Pacific 

T1 £!th«™i CoI.i Pri»” Clover Sch ” 

Dist 4 Tacoma, Wash., since 1951. 

*£2 STSSA 

Wash. 

clhi • sSpt’. ol Sch, Dist. 408, Auburn, 
Wash.’, since 1948. 

V 'D“Ed?5r , S^. A 4“ a oI. B W^ & »i 
Sch Othello, Wash., since 1952. 

w rw i , k h''- ™ s" ) “iS 

Supt. V Pub. tall. Olympia. 

Wash., since 1941. 

Watson, Whitworth 

Pres. S.a«i. PaC.Sc Col., Seattle. 
Wash., since 1926. S ,„. 

W Untv.; Sp” ot'Seh.’, Carhlamet. Wash.. 

w waS 

y, k ,„a W,s^ ;..e. >« ;m a , 3S 

Ww'dtW- o. Sob. Diet. 31. V.n- 
couver. Wash., since 1952. 

wnurt . cigr‘« 5 , 5A?f , s«pu , H stb.t 
Z££: wiib.. .Inc. 1948- 
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Woodward. C. Warren, B.A ’35, Univ. of 
Wash.; Supt. of Sch , Napavine Dist. 14, 
Napavine, Wash., since 1951. 

Wright, P. A., B A.'24, Uni's, of Wash ; 
Supt. of Sch Dist. 400, Richland, Wash., 
1948-53 (retired). 

Wyngarden, John L., B.A. in Ed.’29, Univ. 
of Wash.; Supt of North Kitsap Scb. Dist. 
400, Poulsbo, Wash , since 1950 
Zimmerman, Clarence, B.S.’26, Wash. State 
Col. Supt of Highland Sch., Cowiche, 
Wash , Since 1947. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Library, Central Wash. Col of Educ., Ellens- 
burg, Wash 

Libtaty, Col. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Library, State Col. of Wash., Pullman, 
Wash 

Seattle Grade Teachers Club, 3043 Arcade 
Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Edna Mundt, Pres 
Spokane Public Library, Gladys S Puckett, 
Librarian, Spokane, Wash. 

Washington Educ Assn., Dept, of Admin, 
and Supvn , A D. Whitenach, Treas., 
Vancouver, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Andre, Lloyd W . T. and I. Cert/45, W. Va. 
State Dept of Voc. Educ.; Supt of Bldgs, 
and Maintenance, Wheeling, W. Va., since 
1950 

Archer, Charles H., A.B ’26, Concord State 
Col. (W Va.), Consultant, Southern 
States CPEA, George Peabody Col. for 
Tchrs , Nashville, Tenn., since 1953. Ad- 
dress 1420 Honaker Ave., Princeton, 
W. Va. 

Baldwin, Robert Dodge, A.B/13, Princeton 
Univ . A M.’16, Columbia Univ.; Ph D.’Z6, 
Cornell Univ.; Prof, of Educ., W. Va. 
Univ., Morgantown, W. Va., since 1931. 
Bird, Ralph S., B.S.'34, Morris Harvey Col.; 
M Ed.'40, Duke Univ.; Pan.., H. S., Mi- 
toaka, W. Va., since 1947. 

Bobbitt, Jami 

Asst. Bupt 

W. Va., since 1935. 

Bruffcy, James B., A.B.’ZS, A.M.'39. W. Va. 
Univ.; Asst. Supt., Randolph Co. Sch.. 
Elkins. W. Va., since 1944. 

Chiles, Thomas Wendell. B.S.’26, W. Va. 
State Col., M.Ed.’37, Univ. of Pittsburgh; 
Asst. Supt of Co. Sch., Fayetteville, 
W Va.. since 1953. 

Coffindaffer. Wade H . A.B.’25, Salem Col.; 
A.M.’37, W. Va. Univ.; Asst. Harrison Co. 
Supt. of Sch.. Clarksburg, W. V»., since 
1935. 

Colabrese. Felix A . B.S. in Ed.'36, M A in 
Ed.’38, West Va. Univ.: Am. Supt.. 
Tucker Co. Sch.. Albert, W. Va. 

Cox. Floyd B.. A B ’18. M.A/21. W. Va. 
Univ.; Monongalia Co. Supt. of Sch., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., since 1930. 

Cramblet. Wilbur Haverfield, B A.TO, Beth- 
any Col-; A.M .*11, Ph.D.’U, Yale Univ.; 
LL.D/4S. Univ. of Pittsburgh: Pre*., Beth- 
any Col., Bethany, W. Va., since 1934. 


Crawford, Robert T., A.B. ’27, A.M. '30, 
W. Va. Univ.; Lewis Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Weston, W. Va., since 1952. 

Creasy, James L., A.B.'33, Gleuvilte State 
Col.; M.A. ’40, W. Va. Univ.; Berkeley 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Martinsburg, W. Va., 
since 1949. 

Elbin, Paul N.. Ph.D.’32, Columbia Univ.; 
Pres., State Col., West Liberty, W. Va., 
since 1935. 

Feaster, Eston K , A.B.’35, Fairmont State 
Col . M.A.’40, W. Va. Univ.; Ed.D.’52, 
George Washington Univ.; Acting Dean, 
Col. of Educ., W. Va. Untv., Morgan- 
town, W. Va . since 1952. 

Flinn, Virgil L„ A.B.’20, W. Va. Univ.; 
M.A. '28, Ohio State Univ.; LL.D/44, Mor- 
ns Harvey Col.; Supt. oi Kanawha Co. 
Scb., Charleston, W. Va., since 1937. 
Gibson, A. J, A.B.’lfi, W. Va. Univ.; M.A. 
’20, Columbia Univ.; State Supvr. of H. S., 
State Dept, of Educ., Charleston, W. Va., 
since 1933. 

Groves, Gratia Bailey, M.A. ’46, Tchrs. Col , 
Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Instr., Kanawha 
Co. Sch., Charleston, W. Va., since 1945. 
Harper, Stelman, B S.'33, W. Va. Univ.; 
M A '37, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Tucker Co. Supt. of Sch., Parsons, W. Va., 
since 1953. 

Harrah, D. D., B.A.’33. Marshall Col.; M.A. 
*41, W. Va. Umv.; Asst. Supt., Greenbrier 
Co. Sch., Lewisburg, W. Va., since 1943. 
Humphrey, Joe C.. B.A.’30, Southwestern 
Univ. (Texas): M.A. ’31, Southern Meth- 
odist Univ.; Ed.D.’52, George Peabody 
Col. for Tchrs.; Academic Dean, Shepherd 
Col, Shepherdstown, W. Va., since 1952. 
Hyde. Richard E.. A B.’21, W. Va. Univ,; 
A.M. ’24, Columbia Univ,; Ph.D.'29, Univ. 
of Pittsburgh; Exec. Secy., State Tchrs. 
Retirement Bd., Charleston, W. Va., since 
1941. 

Irving, James Lee. B.A.’27, M.A.’29, State 
Univ. of Iowa; M.Sc. m Ed.’34, Ind. Univ.; 
Ph.D.’47, Ohio State Univ.; Head, Dept, 
of Educ. and Psychology, Bluefield State 
Col., Bluefield, W. Va., since 1948. 

Knotts, Ronald L , A.B. ’29, M.A/39. W. Va. 
Univ.; Asst. Supt. of Taylor Co. Sch., 
Grafton, W. Va , since 1949. 

Losh, Laurence, M.A,’38, W. Va. Univ.; 
Asst. Preston Co. Supt. of Sch., Kingwood. 
W. Va , since 1948. 

Lovenstein, L. K. B.S.’ZZ, Davis-Elkins 
Col.; M.A. 40, W. Va. Univ.; Admin. Asst. 
Supt of Kanawha Co. Sch., Charleston, 
W. Va., since 1946. 

, C,yd . e . ? ■ a -B.’ 20, Salem Col. 
(W. Va.); M.A/37, W. Va. Univ.; Asst. 
Harrison Co. Supt. of Sch, Clarksburg, 


W. Va.. since 1939." 

McGuffie, Jeannette, A.B.*30, M.A.*36, W. 
Va. Univ. ; GenL Supvr., Mineral Co. Sch.. 
Keyser, W. Va., since 1947. 

J V, P * A . B ^ 29 - w - Va. Univ.; 
M.Ed. 36, Univ. of Pittsburgh; Ohio Co. 
1935- °* Sch ” Whee,in *’ w , Va., since 

?,* Concord Col.; 

W. Va. Univ.; Prm. 0/ H. S., 
Hinton, W. Va., since 1948. 

Montgomery John Fleshman, A.B.*29. 
Hampden-Sydney Col.; A.M/32, Univ. of 
Southern Call!.: Ph.D.*50. Duke Univ.; 
Greenbrier Co. Supt. of Sch., Lewisburg, 
W. Va., since 1943. 
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Newman, Winifred H., A.B.’29. Marshall 
Col.; M.A.’36, W. Va. Univ.; Asst. Supt. 
of Kanawha Co. Sch., Charleston, W. Va., 
since 1940. 

Nine. E. Grant. A-B.'25, Davis and Elkins 
Col.; A.M.’35. W. Va. Univ.; Prm. of 
H. S., Terra Alta, W. Va., since 1953. 
Peregoy, C. G., A.B/23, Wash. Col.: A.M. 
'32, W. Va. Univ.; Prin., Woodrow Wil- 
son H. S., Beckley, W. Va., since 1933. 
Perkins, Edward Vernon, B.S.M1. Western 
Mich. Col. of Educ.; M.A/47. Umv. of 
Mich.; Ed.D.'53, Mich. State Col.; Dean 
of Men, Shepherd Col., Shepherdstown, 

W. Va., since 1953. 

Potts, Louis Roberts, B.A. and B.S. in Ed. 
•16, M.A/35, Ohio State Univ.: LL.B 25 
Columbus. Ohio. Col. of Law; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Moundsville, W. Va., since 1935. 
•Purdy, Ralph D., A.B/29, Asbury Col.; 
M.A/33, Univ. of Ky.; Acting 
search and Field Serv., Marshall Col., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Randolph, Jackson K- A.B.’36, Salem Col., 
MA’46 W Va. Univ.; Doddridge Co. 
Supt. ol Sch., West Union, W. Va.. since 
19 48. 

Rohrbough, R. Virgil. . F Jr Tu? 

State Col., Fairmont, W. Va.; »-A. «, 
W. Va. Univ.: Taylor Co. Supt. of Sch 
Grafton, W. Va., 1942-47 and since 1949. 
Rutan, James Olen, M.A/35. Univ of Pitts- 
burgh; Brooke Co. Supt. of Sch.. Wens 
burg, W. Va., since 1927. 

Saundl., J. S.. A.B.'29, W. Va. Stat, Col.: 
M.A/45, Atlanta Univ.: Asst. Co. Supt. 
ol Sch., Blueh.ld, W. Vo., since 1931 - 
Schultz, Clarence K.. A.B.'M. Cettysbuze 
Col.: M.A.’3d, Ph.D. 47. Cornell “»%■ 
Assoc. Pro!, of Educ., Col. of Educ.. W. 
Va. Univ., Morgantown, W. Va., since 
1949. 

Shannon. E. S., A.B.’23. Morri3 H V Sunt 
M.A/30, Univ. of N. Mex.; Wood Co Supt. 
of Sch., Parkersburg, W. Va., since 

Smith, Glen, M.A/37, Univ. of . 

Asst. Supt! of Brooke Co. Sch., Wellsburg, 
W. Va., since 1947. 

Smith, Rex M., M.A.’39. W. Va. Univ^; 

Asst. Supt. of Co. Sch., Morgantown. 
W. Va., since 1947. 

Snyder, Verl W., M.A/51, W. Va. 

Supt. of Morgan Co. Seta- Berxeiey 
Springs, W. Va., since 1948. 

Springer, A. G., M.A/37, W. Va. ' 

Asst. Supt. of Mineral Co. Sch., y 
W. Va., since 1948. 

Trent, W. W.. A.B/12. W £ l V \ , T ®S i 7 , prfJ>! 
•21, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Umv-. • -f 5? | . 
•31 Salem Col.; LL.D/41, Marshall t-ou. 
State Supt. of Free Sch-, Char e 
Va., since 1933. 

Trussler, Brown, A.B/36, W. Va. Wes ey*“ 
Col.; M.A.’tO, W. Va. Univ.: Supt.. W 
shur Co. Sch., Buckhannon, W. Va., 

1951. 

Upton, Arthur V. G., A.B.’23, W. Va. ^ 
leyan Col.; A.M/37, W. Va. Umv.. 

’38. W. Va. Wesleyan Col.; Co. Sup'. 
Sch., Clarksburg, W. Va., since 1939. 
Wallace, William J. L., A-B.’27, Umv. o 
Pittsburgh; A.M/31. C^umbia Uni . 
Ph.D. ‘37. Cornell Umv.; Acting Pres.. 

Va. State Col., Institute. W. va.. 

1952. 


Watson, Paul W., A.B/24, A.M.'32, W. Va. 
Univ.; Preston Co. Supt. of Sch., King- 
wood, W. Va., since 1935. 

Whiting, Gregory W. p A.B.’17, Fisk Univ.; 
M.A/34, Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ.; 
Acting Pres., Bluefield State Col., Blue- 
field, W. Va., since 1953. 

Williams, Fountie N., A.B.’35, Salem Col.; 
M A ’38 W. Va. Univ.; Prin., Broadway 
Jr.’ H. S., Clarksburg, W. Va., since 1943. 

Wilmoth, Stark, B.S/31, M.A.’38, W Va. 
Univ.; Randolph Co. Supt. of Sch., Elkms, 
W. Va., since 1943. 

Woods Roy C-, A.B.’18, M.S/20. William 
Penn’ Col., Iowa; M : A -'24, Ph.D. 27, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Prof, of Educ., Marshall 
Col., Huntington, W. Va., since 1927. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
James E. Morrow Library, Marshall Col., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Parkersburg Teachers Association, Carnegie 
Library, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
p»”: 

A = d “*.f. d £. M .«f. upt - Sch " pll ' ra ' 
A su h P °!f'o”sz , h:. Vi5£. 3SZ&&SF 

Ungton, Wis., since 1947. 

•SsWl.5-.fr 8 -" 

Madison, Wis., since 1948. 

waukee, Wis. , - , , 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Becker, Erl. : T ..BA'S ) >. Wjj;, Stale Tch,, ; 

gSpi. SfSS-fiWbi wi »- ■'“• 

B,or"«. John A WA 

ku%u r “f"^h.:'-Wb..zw..W, Wi... .I»c 
19S0 ‘ . it m A. ’38. Northwestern 

wi... 

K: ; S'b S&munill S,b.. E.*t * 
Wis., since 1952. 
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Brown, Douglas M., B.S. 40, Wis. State 
Tchrs. Col-, Superior: M.S/48, Univ. of 
Wis.; Supt. of Sell., Portage, Wis, Since 
1951. 

Brown, Winston D., B.A/33. Univ. of Wis.: 
M. A/39, Marquette Univ.; Co. Supt. of 
Sch., Waukesha, Wis., since 1941. 

Bruce, Walter R., Ph.M/34, Univ. of Wis.; 

Supt. of Sch., Oconto, Wis., since 1950. 
Bruce, William C., A.B.’Ol, A.M.’10, Mar- 
quette Univ.; Editor, American School 
Board Journal , Bruce Pub. Co , Milwau- 
kee, Wis , since 1920. 

Btuce, William R., B. A/15, Lawrence Col., 
M. A/26, Univ. of Wis , Supt. of Sch., 
Sparta, Wis., since 1935. 

Buell, Robert R , B .A/34, M. S/38, Ph.D.'42, 
State Univ. of Iowa; Tech Dir.. Liberty 
Powder Defense Corp., Badger Ordnance 
Works, Barahoo, Wis,, since 1951, 
Burnkrant, Eugene George, B,A.’35, Dart- 
mouth Col.; M.Ed’41, Univ of Vt.; Supt 
of Sch., Ashland, Wis , since 1953. 
Carlson, Paul A., Ph.D.’21, Ph M.’31, Univ 
of Wis.; Dir of Comml. Educ , State 
Tchrs. Col., Whitewater, Wis . since 1917. 
Clemens, Paul B., Ph.B ’22, Ph M.‘27, Univ. 
of Wis.; Asst. Supt of Sch., Milwaukee, 
Wis, 1923-53 (retired). 

Compton, Harold R , B E.’36, State Tchrs. 
Col., River Palls, Wis , M A/48, Univ. of 
Wis.; Supt. of Sch, Chilton, Wis., since 
1949. 

CravllUon, Ira, B.E ’40, Wis. State Tchrs. 
Col., Oshkosh, Dodge Co Supt. of Sch.. 
Juneau, Wis., 1945-53 (resigned). 

Crawford, Stuart B , Prin. of Union Free 
H. S. t Hollandale, Wis 
Cupery, Nicholas P., B A/32, Hope Cot.; 
M.Ph.’39, Univ. of Wis , Supt. of Sch , 
Shawano, Wis , since 1948 
Davis, Dale F B.S/39, State Tchrs. Col., 
Platte ville, Wis., M. A/46, Univ of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., since 
19*7 


DeLong, Homer E., B A.’29, Milton Col ; 
M A. 35, Univ of Wis , Supt. of Sch., 
Eau Claire, Wis , since 1950. 

Diehl, Margaret, B E.’45, Wis. State Tchrs. 
Col., Whitewater, Co Supt of Sch.. 
Kenosha, Wis., since 1948 


DodswOrth, Orvus L , B.S/38. State Tchrs 
Col., La Crosse, Wis.; M.Ph '46. Univ. of 
Wis , Supt. of Sch , Medford, Wis., since 
1948. 

Dosch, Ralph H., B.E’34, State Tchrs Col., 
Whitewater, Wis.; M A.’43, Northwestern 
Univ ; Supt. of Sch., New Holstein, Wis., 
since 1942 

Dunwiddie, Walter Rockwood, B.S. ’16, M.S. 
'27, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch, Port 
Washington, Wis., since 1926. 

Edwards, Conan S , B E.’38, "Wis. State Col., 
Platte ville; M.S '48, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. 
of Pub. Sch., Ripon, Wis., since 1953. 

Eggoli. E. F., A.B.’39, Valparaiso Univ.; 
M.A/44, Marquette Univ,; Prin., Lutheran 
H. S., Milwaukee, Wis., since 1949. 

Evans, Ewart O., A B.’ll, Carroll Col.; 
A.M *29, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Monroe, Wis , since 1927. 


Falk. Philip H., B A.’21, M.A.’28, Ph.D. 35. 
Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Madison, 
Wis., since 1939. 

•Fowlkes. John Guy, A.B.'16, Ouachita Col.; 
A.M. '20. Ph.D.’22, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Dir. of Summer Session since 1942, 
and Dean. Sch. of Educ.. Univ. of Wis- 
Madison, Wis., since 1947. 

Frailey, Charles U., M.S.’47. Univ. of Wis.; 
Dir of Research, Wis. Educ. Assn., Madi- 
son, Wis., since 1952. 

Francesca, Sister M„ M.A.’42, Univ. of 
Wash.; Pres., Viterbo Col.. La Crosse. 
Wis., since 1952. 

Fryklund, Verne C . A B.’23, Colo. Col. of 
Educ.. Greeley; M.A.'27, Univ. of Mo.; 
Ph.D ’33, Univ. of Minn.; Pres., The Stout 
Inst , Menomonie, Wis. 

Fuszard, Melvin C., B. A/30, M. A/37, Univ. 
of Wis.-. Supt. of Jt. Sch. Dvst. 1, Lake 
Mills, Wis., since 1936. 

Gegan. M. J., M.A.’42. Lawrence Col.; Supt. 

of Sch . Menasha, Wis., since 1944. 
Gerritts, J. R., Supt. of Sch., Kimberly, Wis. 
Glynn. R. P.. Prin., Union Free H. S., 
Frederic, Wis. 

Gregg, Russell T., B.S.’28. A M.'29, Ph.D.’34. 
Univ. of 111.; Prof, of Educ., Dept, of 
Educ., Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis , since 
1945. 

Gtosenick, Gilbert H„ B.Ed.’35, State Tchrs. 
Col., Oshkosh. Wis.; Ph.M.'44, Univ. of 
Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Richland Center, Wis., 
since 1950. 

Hein, Reinhard G.. B.A/26. M.A.'32, Univ. 
of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Waukesha, Wis., 
since 1949. 

Heine. Oliver C., B A.'35, Valparaiso Univ.; 
M A.’43, Univ. of Wis.; Prin. of River- 
view Sch , Milwaukee, Wis , since 1948. 
Helms, Stanley B . M.A/44, Univ. of Iowa; 

Supt of Sch , Elkhorn, Wis. 

Helmuth, Leo, B E.’38, Wis. State Col., Osh- 
kosh: Supvg. Prin. of Sch., Green Bay, 
Wis, since 1945 

Herrell, Francis, B.Ed.'30. State Tchrs. Col . 
* Eau Claire, Wis.; Ph.M/40, Univ. of 
Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Bloomer, Wis., since 
194B. 

Holt. Fred R . B S/34, M.S '38, Univ. of 
Wis.; Supt. of Sch., West Bend, Wis, 
since 1948. 

Holtz, Roger B.. B.A/32, Carroll Col ; M.A. 
’41, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch, Water- 
town, Wis , since 1945 
Hutchins, H. Clifton, B S ’30, Springfield 
Col.; M.A/32. Ph. D/34, Univ. of Wis ; 
Asst. Prof, of Educ and Coordinator of 
Recreation Curriculum, Univ. of Wis , 
Madison, Wis , since 1952. 

Jenson, Theodore J., Ph B/28, Untv. oi Chi- 
cago; M S/31, Ph.D/52, Univ. of Wis.; 
Supt. of Shorewood Sch., Milwaukee, Wis., 
since 1946. 

Johnson, Leslie W., B E/28. State Tchrs. 
Col, Winona, Minn.; M.A/34, Tchrs. Col., 
Columbia Univ.; Supt. of Sch, Superior, 
Wis., since 1949. 

Jones. C. E. Ph M/44, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. 
of Sch., Beloit, Wis., since 1952. 

James A., A.B '21, M.A/26. Ripon 
Col.; Supt of Pub. Sch., North Fond du 
Lac, Wis., since 1929. 

Jo St s V, J .« n S • ph ®-’31. Marquette Univ.; 
Ph.M.38, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., 
Cudahy, Wis , since 1938. 
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Jordan, Arthur F„ Diploma ’24, 

Wis. State Tchrs. Col., Whitewater M Ed. 

*52, Tufts Col.: Supt. of Sch., La Crosse, 
Wis., since 1952. 

Joswick, F. X.. Supt. of Sch., Pulaski, Wis. 
Jutta, Sister M., A.B/17, Catholic Univ. of 
J America; A.M.’29, M arquette 

Alverno Col., Milwaukee, Wis., since 1936. 
Keller F W. B.E.'32, State Tchrs. Col.. 
Platteville. Wis.; M.A.’44. Univ. of Wuu. 
Supt. of Sch., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., since 
1947. ^ . 

Kellogg, E. G., B.E.D/31, Wis. Stat , e J? h ": 
Col 8 , Oshkosh; M.A.'40, Univ. of Minn., 
Supt. of Sch., West Allis, Wis., since 1950 
Kies, Michael S., Diploma ' 24 . State Wirs. 
Col., Milwaukee, Wis.; Ph.B. S3. 

Marquette Univ.; Co. Supt. of Sch., MU 
waukee, Wis., since 1941. 

Klaus, Roland A., B.A/20. Lawrence Col , 
M.A/27, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Edgerton, Wis., since 1929. 

Xleinpell, Eugene H., . B -A.*25, State Umv. 
of Iowa; M.A. 36, Univ. of Ch ‘ c . a /° '^chrs 
'36 Ohio State Univ.; Pres., State icnrs 
Col., River Falls, Wis., since 1946. 

Klontz, Vernon E., B.A/17, Univ. •• 
A.M.-29, Univ. of Chicago; Supt. of Sen.. 
Janesville, Wis., since 1935. 

Knedle, Matt, M.A.'S2, Univ, of Wis. ; Wood 
Co. Supt. of Sch., Wisconsin Rapids, wis., 
since 1949. _ , - , 

Knudtson, H. G., B-S.’38, State c j 

Kobs, Delos A., ^Univ^of* Wis.; 

Sup V t! n o S f Sch^Mt. Horeb. Wis., 

Kr ^w e of wSrSup^Vofsfh., Rhinelander'. 

Wis., since 1928. TT •„ . 

Kujath. H. E., M.A.’39, Northwesters ^XJ - 

Supt. of Sch., Waupun, Wis., sin 
Lake, Ernest G., B.A.’29, Un‘W o g upt ’ 
Ed.M/38, Ed.D.43, Harvard Univ., 
of Sch., Racine, Wis.. since 1951. ^ 

Lamers, William M., A.B.’22, A. • g c |j 
■29, Marquette Univ.; A..t, Supt. 
Milwaukee, Wis., since . ... . 

Lee. Howard D., B . S . E d.' 3 7 U“ l . v ’ p r in . of 
M.A. Ed. '47, Univ. of Chicago, Wl3> 
Atwater Elem. Sch., Shorewooo, 
since 1948. Macalester 

Leistikow, Gordon R.. ®. rjAiv • Supvg. 
Col.; M.A/39, Columbia univ-. since 
Prin. of Sch., Winneconne, Wis.. 

Lewis, R. F., B.A.’ISj M.A/28. Un f ,V p u b! 

Wis.; First Asst. State Supt. 

Instr., Madison, Wis., since A 

Lien, Daryl K., B.A.’30. St. Olaf C 1- gch 
*45, Univ. of Minn.; Supvg. Prin 
Amery, Wis., since 1938. Col.. 

Longbotham, G. T„ B.E.’33, ‘ Minn.; Prin* 

Platteville; M.A/43 Univ. of Mi • wis ., 
of Lincoln Normal Sch., 
since 1953. Col.; 

Loofboro. Paul M., B-A.'28. £ Sch., 

M.A/40, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. 

New London, Wis., since • xjoiv. 
Luther. Earl W., Bh.B.'30 P - r ^ ^ aulieei 
of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., South * 

Luther, James F.. M.E.’39, Un^- ° f W ‘*'’ 
Supt. of Sch., Fort Atkinson. Wis 


Lynn. Delford H., M.Ed.'47, Marquette 
Univ.; Supvg. Prin., State Graded Sch., 
West Allis. Wis., since 1947. 


McKenna, John C.",’ B.A.’28, M.A/31, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Sch., Evansville, 
Wis., since 1934. . 

.. t -...Ulan V Ph B.’33. Ph.M.’45, Univ. 
M of L Wis!; SuptPof Sch., Park Falls. Wis., 
since 1945. 

ton, Wis., since 1944. 

Maraball. Richarr ^r.1 S..U 
Suptf of Sch., Jefferson, Wis., since 1947. 
Mnrnlrl R B S ’24, Col. of Wooster; 

Neenah, Wis., since 1946. 

Miller, Ralph, Seep., Bd. of Eduo.. Fond du 

Moldenhauer AlbeU. will 

ISptM Sch , StoSn. W. 

p"e, V : SUM khu. Col.,' PlatuviUe. W..„ 
since 1913- g „ s/30, Princeton 

™ ' 

No^njon Roy T B - Ed?3 Centra, SUM 

Olao. Harry E, »|S 
IS," o. S "‘■ofonouow'oe, Wi,„ since 

Educ., Mount wiary 

n M A B.'14, Lawrence Col., 
Plenzke, 0. Exec. Secy., Wis. 

Educ. ASS Univ 0 £ Wis . ; Supt. 

P, |f1'eh , *Pl‘“t”i«e. wis., since 

of sen., r* Ed.’29, state Tchrs 

Pollock. Vemon O..B.fc.U.^j v >37 „ of 

fowi; Su“t oi ich„ Lake Geneva, W,.„ 

since 1948. ph B ’95 Albion Col. ; 

♦Potter, Miiton Chase. Chicago; Litt.D.' 13^ 

M.A. 05, univ. o pd/14, Mich. State 
Univ. of Denver _ p reS i Dept, of 

Normal Col., ^ p .q 32-33; Honorary Life 

SSS ?^ 8 ” pro,p “ 

Milwaukee II. »“■ st „. Univ. 

Powell, B"J'.5 0 ' -u”S.'oI »' 

Iowa; *“.A . jyt w w . *jnce 1942. 

Sch.. Wauwa • , J2 u A /j7, Univ. 

K TwU J ? e Su e p l t h of'Sch.. ' Clinton ville. W»».. 
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Rilling, Walter E., B.A/2Z, North Central 
Col.; Secy.-Bus. Mgr., Bd. of Sch. Dir., 
Milwaukee, Wis,, since 1938. 

Rohde, Richard R.. B.S/39, Oshkosh State 
Col, Wis.; M.Ph.’4S, Urtiv. of Wis.; Supt. 
of City Sch., Barron, Wis , since 1951. 

Roth well, Angus B., B.E ’29, Wis. State 
Tchrs Col., Superior; M A. '32, Columbia 
Univ.; Supt. ot Sch., Manitowoc. Wis., 
since 1949. 

Schneider, Marcella, Pres., Natl. League of 
Tchrs. Assn. Address: 3035 W. Wisconsin 
Ave , Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Schorta, Elsie, B.E.’37, Wis. State Col- 
River Falls; Pierce Co. Supt. of Sch., 
Ellsworth, Wis., since 1949. 

Schumann, Walter A., Ph.B.'3S, Univ. of 
Chicago; Ph.M. ’42, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. 
of Sch , Menomonee Falls, Wis., since 
1943 

Schwan, Edmond F , B S.'38, M.S. '47, Univ. 
of Wis., Supt. of Sch., Williams Bay, 
Wis , since 1948. 

Suer. Woodrow I , B.A.'37, Ripon Col.; 
M S '48, Univ. of Wis. ; Supt. of Sch., 
Mayville, Wis, since 1952. 

Smith, Floyd, Ph.M.'34, Univ. of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis . 
1936-53 (retired). 

Smith, Henry Earl, Ph.B.’20, Ph.M *28, 
Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Sheboygan, 
Wis., since 1934. 

Spangler, Chester W., B.S.'39, State Tchrs. 
Col, La Crosse, Wis.; M S.'47, Univ of 
Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Horicon, Wis., since 
1950. 

Spies, Jacob, B A. in Commerce '24, Univ. 
o! Wis.; Dir. ol Voc. and Adult Educ., 
Sheboygan, Wis , since 1943. 

Tall, Henry M., B.A '25, Univ. of Chicago; 
M.A.’41, Univ. of Colo.; Supt. of Sch.. 
Onalaska, Wis., since 1944. 

Theisen, W. W., B Sc ’07, Univ. of Nebr.t 
Ph.D. 17, Columbia Univ ; Asst. Supt. of 
Sch , Milwaukee, Wts , since 1922. 
Thorson, Clarence, B E ’36, Central State 
Col .Stevens Point, Wis., Ph.M.’4Z, Univ. 
of Wis.; Supt. of Sch., Cedarburg, WiS., 


Wetwath, Karl O.. B.S. in E.E.'36, Milwau- 
kee Sch- of Engineering; Pres., Milwaukee 
Sch. of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis., 
since 1948. 

Westgaard, Alvin E., B.S. ’30, M.A/36, Univ. 
of Minn.; Asst. Supt. of Sch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., since 1953. 

Wicklund. Arnold D., B.A/29, Northland 
Col.; M.A.'39, Univ. of Minn.; Supt. of 
Sch., Nekoosa, Wis., since 1947. 

Wiegan. Floyd E., B.A/33, Northland Col.; 
Ph.M. '42, Univ. of Wis.; Supvg. Prln. of 
Sch., Bullion, Wis., since 1947. 
Wileman. Charlei H , B.A.'ZC, Milton Col.; 
M.A/34, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch, 
Delavan, Wis., since 1950. 

Williams, Robert C.. Ph.B.’M. Central Col.; 
M.A.’29, Ph.D.’38, State Univ. of Iowa; 
Pres., Wis. State Col., Whitewater, Wis., 
since 1946. 

Wilson, Cordon L., B A. ’25, M.A.’35, Univ. 
of Wit.; Supt. of Sch., Barafaoo, Wis.. 
since 1936. 

Winther. Adolph I., B.A.’30, Augsburg Col.; 
Ph.M.'38, Ph D.’48, Univ. of Wis.; Dir. of 
Tr. and Placement, State Tchrs. Col., 
Whitewater, Wis., since 1945. 

Wolf. C. R. B.A.’23, Ripon Col.; M.A.’37. 
Univ. of Wis.: Supt. of Sch., Berlin, Wis., 
since 1951. 

Zeiler. Edward J., Ph.B.’29, M.A/32. Univ. 
of Chicago; Supt. of Sch.. WhitefUh Bay, 
Milwaukee, Wis., since 1952. 

Zielanis, Stanley W-, M.S., Univ. of Wis.; 

Supt. ol Sch., Kiel, Wis., since 1948. 
Zuilt, Princes L.. B.S.’20,. M.A.‘21, Tchrs. 
Col., Columbia Univ.; Dir. of Home Eco- 
nomics, Univ. of Wis,, Madison, Wis., 
since 1939. 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Curran Library, State Col., Superior, Wis. 


Library, State Tchrs. Col., La Crosse, Wis. 
Library, Wis. State Col , Milwaukee, Wis. 
Library, Wis. State Col., Stevens Point, 
Wis. 

Library, Wis. State CoL, Whitewater, Wis. 


T.pUr, Perry A . B S.’23, Carroll Col.; M.S. 
30, Univ. of Wis.; Supt. of Sch, Oshkosh, 
Wis., since 1946. 

Vincent, Harold Sellew, A.B/23, Greenville 
Col.; A M.’32, Ohio State Univ.; Supt. of 
Sch., Milwaukee, Wis., since 1950. 

Vincent, Paul M., M.A.’21, Univ of Wis.; 
Supt. of Sch , Stevens Point, Wis , since 
1923. 

Wandrey, Fred H., B E.’29, State Tchrs. 
Col, River Falls, Wis., M.A.’39, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Supt. of Pub. Sch , Green 
Bay, Wis , since 1952. 

Waterstreet, E. F., Ed B.’31, State Tchrs. 
Col., Oshkosh, Wis.; M.A.’38, Northwest- 
ern Univ.; Supvg. Pnn. of Sch, Kewau- 
nee, Wis., since 1946. 

Watson, George E , B.A.’21, LL.D.’49, Law- 
rence Col.; M A. ’33. Univ. of Wis ; State 
Supt. ot Pub. Instr., Madison, Wis- since 
1949. 

Weis. Edwin, Member Bd. of Educ., Fond du 
Lac, Wts. 


State Tchrs. Col., Eau Claire, Wis. 

WYOMING 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Bell, Karl D„ B Ed.’41, Western Mont. Col. 
of Educ, Dillon; M.Ed.’44, Mont. State 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch., Sheridan. Wvo.. since 
1950. 

Bel nap, Ralph A., M.A.’49. Univ. of Wyo ; 

Supt. of Sch., Lovell, Wyo , since 1951. 
Bemis, Maynard, A.B.’36, M Ed.’39, Ed D. 
’48, Univ. of Colo.; Head, Dept, of Educ. 
Admin., Univ. of Wyo, Laramie, Wye., 
since 1951. 

Bernard, John i V-, M.S. in Ed. Adm.'33» Colo. 
Agrl. and Mech. Col.; Supt. of Sch., Green 
River, Wyo , since 1948. 
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h^; 3 sm. 

land, Wyo., since 1947. 

ChT,«n«n W rE..’ Dir.. !««*-** C “ 1 "' 

Univ. o£ Wyo., Powell, Wyo. 

Crouch, 1. E., A.B/21 Buena V.su CoL. 
A.M/29, Univ. of Colo.. 5>upt. 

Newcastle. Wyo., since 1952. 

Dannewitz, David D-, ??1 3 Mont. State 

Tchrs. Col., Minot ; M.E4. 48. »' o« w 
Univ.; Graduate Student, Univ. oi wy . 
Laramie, Wyo., since 1953. 

•Dennl., Cyril E„ B.A/M. »«£*“c£*rf 
Col. of Educ.; M A.'SO. Sti ’ „l Wyo.; 
Wash.; Grad. Student. Uni,, ot 
Laramie, Wyo., since 1353. _, hrs . 

Gingles, Koy, A.B.’34, Nsbr. 0 f 

Col.: A.M.40, Univ. °t * i r m 

Pub. Sch., Torrington. Wyo., since 
Goins. Jess. L.. A.B/2S 1 J gch. 

A.M.’31, Univ. of ^{J 1380 \; nc e 1938. 

Dist. 1, Cheyenne, Wyo.. sme^l ^ 

Humphrey, George ?“***„;" of Chicago; 
Mountain Col.; M.A. 31. Uniy. o Univ . 

of h Wy 3 o 9 ; Laramie*, 2 Wyo., sVnce { ^ 45 DaU . 
K ’ft U l'.4 E 3 rl Un?v: E oi S Wyo U ; m Supt. oi Sch., 
Cody, Wyo.. oince lML „„ iv . of 

Ku ^ 1, l; *• Wy0 -- 

LindeH, ‘cieorge E A.B.TS Bn^Cft 3 

Metcalf, John L., B.S. 28- B |)ist. 19. Af- 
Univ.; Supt. of Consol. Sch. D»s 
ton, Wyo., since 1935. 

Morgan, Dean C., B.S/21 Springfield 

m:a.’ 35, Wyoming Col.. Supt. 

Casper, Wyo., since 1935- 
Paulsen, F. Robert, B.S.’47, Utah Supt . o{ 
Col.; M.S.’48. Umv. of !n VI 1951. 

Sch., Cokeville, Wyo., since Col > 

Quigg, James G-. B.A.^8, Sta q{ fj. 

Dak. j^Supt.’ o^ S ch..G«ybuil, Wyo-. 

1939 ‘ „ a tj '20 UpP cr Iowa 

Reusser, Walter C State Univ. of 

Univ.; M.A/23, Ph-D- 29 ’ | d uc. and Cqm- 

lowa; Dean, Div. of Adult Admin.. 

munity Serv. and Pro*. «r vo since 1924. 
Univ, ot Wyo., g,,., Tchrs. 

Richard, C. W-, A.B.28. Nebr.^ q{ N ebr.; 

Col., Wayne; M.A. ??’ w V o., since 1947. 
Supt. of Sch., PoW f/„ V T‘ ham Young 
Rollins, J. Leslie. B.S. 37 B L B yIoa n, Wyo.. 
Univ.; Supt. of Sch. Dist. 
since 1945. State Col. 

Schaub, Roy, Jr., A.B/48, Co* Wy0 ., 

of Educ.; Supt. of Sch.. 

Schwiering, 0 | c ? r „9'* T r^iv ‘ of ’Wyo-; Pj 1 -*? - 
leyan Col.; M.A ’16. Umv. oigJ q{ E duc-. 
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Univ. of Wyo., Laramie. Wy» . Ru 

Steven., Theodore B-. Um,,- Supt. of 

Univ.; M.A. 32, New ce i»av. 

Sch- Diet. 2. Col0 . state 

Stott, (Mrs.) Edna B., B-A- ■ . In str.. 

Col. of Educ.; State Supt- « 

Cheyenne. Wyo.. since 


t ra’« M A/27, Univ. of 
T Wyo:; Sml'ohcL Laramie. Wyo.. since 
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Thompson, Edward Merle, A-B-’g.^Nebr. 
X'gSE U G're V e-.ey A ;-“ »p.’ 5 of Sch., Eocic 
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CANADA 


Flower, George E.. M.A.M9, McGill Univ.. 
Dir., Canadian Educ. Assn.-Kellogg Proj- 
ect in Educ. Leadership, 206 Huron St-, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, since 1952. 
Goldring, Cecil C., B.A.'18, Queen’s Univ.: 
M.A/2D, D.Ped,’24, Univ. oi Toronto; 
Supt. of Sch., Toronto, Canada, since 1932. 
Japp, Robert, M.A.’27, B.Ed.’29, Ur.lv. of 
St. Andrews, Scotland; M.A/30, TdeGill 
Univ., Montreal; Educ. Officer, 3460 Mc- 
Tavish St., Montreal, Canada, since 1942. 
Johnson, F. Henry, B.A.’32, M.A.’3S, Univ. 
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*52, Univ. of Toronto; Dir, Summer Sch. 
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Canada, since 1951. 
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St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 
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Columbia; Dir., Educ. Reference and Sch. 
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of Educ., Victoria, B. C., Canada, since 
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Univ., Scotland; Dir. of Educ. and Secy.- 
Treas.. Montreal Protestant Central Sch. 
Bd., 3460 McTavish St., Montreal, Que- 
bec, Canada, since 1945. 

Stewart. F. K., B.A.’34, Dalhousie Univ.; 
B.A.’37. M.A.'41. Oxford Univ.; Exec. 
Secy., Canadian Educ. Assn., Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, since 1947. 

Wall. William Michael, B.A.‘29, B.Ed/37. 
M.Ed.’39, Univ. oi Manitoba; Supvg. Pnn.. 
Lord Nelson Sch., Dist. 1. Winnipeg, 
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Univ.; LL.D/44, Univ. of Western On- 
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Worrell, Henry G.. B.A.'40, Sir George Wil- 
liam* Col.; Bursar, Sir George Williams 
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bec, Canada, since 1947. 
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Nordrum, Garfield B., Chief of Field Party, 
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Lorimer, W. C., B.A.'40, B.Ed.'42, Univ. of 
Saskatchewan; M A.’47, Ed.D.’48, Colum- 
bia Univ., Supt. of Sch. Dist. 1, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, since 1953. 

McCordic. William J , B.A.MO, Univ. of To- 
ronto; Bus. Admin., East York Bd. of Ed., 
670 Cosburn Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada, since 1950. 

MacCorkindale, H. N., B.A/13, Univ. of 
Toronto; Supt. of Sch . 1595 W. Tenth 
Ave., Vancouver, B, C., Canada, since 


MacKenaie. W. H , B A.’33, Mount Allison 
Univ.; M.A.’42, Ed.D.'4Z, Columbia Univ.; 
Supt. of Sch , Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, since 1945. 


MacLeod, Clare R., B A.'42. Univ. of West- 
ern Ontario; B.Paed ’45, Univ. of Toronto; 
Insp. and Asst Supt of Pub. Sch , Bd. of 
Educ., Windsor, Ontario, Canada, since 
1950. 


Morton, M. D., Trustee. Bd. of Educ.. To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Alexander, W. P„ Secy., Assn, of Educ. 
Committees, 10 Queen Anne St., London, 
England. 

Dent, Harold Collett, B.A/22, Univ. of Lon- 
don; Editor. The Times Educational Sup- 
plement, The Times Printing House 
Square, London, England, since 1940. 

Ford, Edith A., Dartmouth House, 37 Charles 
St., London, England. 

Frost, T., Education Offices, Rosslyn Rd„ 
Barking, Essex, England. 

Kennedy, Clarence B., A.B.'31, Marietta 
Col.; M.A/50, Tchrs. Col., Columbia 
Univ.; Supt., Third Air Force Dependents 
Sch , London, England, since 1951. Ad- 
dress: APO 125, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pritchard. Mervyn W., M.A.'32, Manchester 
Univ , England; Ministry of Educ., Curxon 
St., London, England. 

Savage, Sir Edward Graham, B.A.’06, Cam- 
bridge Univ.; Educ. Officer, London Co. 
Council, The Co. Hall, Westminster 
Bridge, London, England, since 1940. 
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Page, Joseph L„ B.P e d.’41, Umv. of Mon- 
treal; Asst. Secy, and Dir. of Schoolhouse 
Construction Serv., Province of Quebec, 
Quebec City, Quebec, Canada, since 1949. 

Phimister, Z. S, B A '30, Queen's Univ.; 
B.Paed.’34, Univ. of Toronto; Supt. and 
Chief Inspector of Pub. Sch., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, since 1945. 

Ritter, Archibald C , B.A.’33, Queen's Univ., 
Canada, B.Paed.'40, Univ. of Toronto; Dir. 
of Educ , Kingston, Ontario, Canada, since 
1950. 


Borders, Ferman N„ Prin., Karlsruhe Amer- 
ican Sch., Karlsruhe, Germany. Address: 
APO 403, U. S. Army, c/o P.M., New 
Yotk, N. Y. 

Conant, James Bryant, A.B.‘14, Ph.D.’16, 
Harvard Univ.; U. S. High Commr. for 
Germany, Frankfurt, Germany, since 1953. 
Address: A.P.O. 80, c/o P.M., New York, 


Hylla. (Prof.) Erich, Dir, Inst, for Inter- 
national Research in Educ., Frankfurt, 


Robinson, Margaret A., B A. ’28, Univ. Col.. 
Toronto; B.Paed’41, Ontario Col. of 
Educ. ; Prin. of Pauline Ave Sch., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, since 1936. 


Robertson, Arthur D., A.B.’26, Willamette 
Umv.; M.E/39, Univ. of Wash.; Educ. 
Supvr. and Supt. of Dependents Sch., U. S. 
Air Forces in Europe, since 1947. 
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VENEZUELA 


IRAN 

Danielson, Arthur W„ B.S.'37, Bate* CoU 

since 1953. „ . 

Irvine, John Richard, Bd. "• 

sions of the Presbyterian Church m tne 

U. S., c/o American Mission, Tehran, ira 
since 1952. 


Mexico, D. F„ since 1918. 

NICARAGUA 

Lund John, ^13, Clar^Dn^MjA^ 
Columbia Vniv., Institute of 

fn'rVr'-A-ric” » % “ c/o ’American Em- 
bassy, Managua, Nicaragua. 


IRAQ 

Cressman, Paul L.» B.S.’2|, UaiVjo®* P Dir., 
burgh; Ed.D.,34, ^-^‘Ynst Baghdad. 
1953-55, American Tech. Inst.. & 

Iraq (for Bradley . Univ Pe°m. 
Address: c/o American Embassy. 
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ISRAEL 
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Point IV Program, Tel Aviv, Israel, 
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Pritschet, Andrew G-, B - A - 3 |- .^'unTv. of 
Col., Minot, N. Dak.; M.S. 47, u 
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Government, Naples. I tal yi, n »j eW York, 
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N. Y. 
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Chief of Educ. Facilities i Div., Ministry of 
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LIBERIA 

Davis, John W., A.B-’ll. A.M/2'), o More- 
house Col.; Litt.D. 31, St r orce Univ.; 

burg. S. C.; LL.D/39, Wilber£orce ch Cq _ 

LL. D/40, Howard Nniv., D‘ .. Ero bassy. 
operation Admin., c/o. American 
Monrovia, Liberia, since 

LIBYA m 

Wells, Guy H.. A.B/15, M««r Univ.^Ajg: 
*25. Columbia U^V^'apO. 231, c/o 
lean Consulate (LATAS). Aru, 

P.M., New York, N. Y. 

MEXICO 

Cain, Henry L., B.S/24. Pres., 

nary Col-: M. A. 27, Baylor Mexico 

Mexico City Col.. Ctaapa* 138. 

City, Mexico, since 19™- . - h 

Cundiff, Roger F., Supt.. The Ame^jf ^aya, 
Foundation, Porfirio DU* 200. * acu 
Mexico, D. F., since 195*- 


orSiel &.C. 
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SCOTLAND 
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CITIZENSHIP 


Community, local, as a curriculum re- 
source, 89-91, 189-92 ; betterment thru 
school activities, 94-96, 107; in plan- 
ning for individual school, 108, 120; as 
a circle of citizenship, 136-37, 140; in 
practicing citizenship, 271-77 
Community participation in citizenship 
education, necessity for, 69, 99; super- 
intendent’s role, 70; group representa- 
tion, 76-80, form of cooperation, 81-84, 
levels of participation, 84-85; in stating 
objectives, 85-86, in evaluating pro- 
grams, 86-89, in developing program, 
89-97, guiding principles, 97-98; in de- 
veloping program of individual school, 
100-30; in practicing citizenship, 283- 
87; in evaluation, 355-60; in total pro- 
gram, 386-88 

Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, 240, 255, 327, 360 
Conservation of natural resources, 277-78 
Contemporary affairs, study of essential, 
196, 359 

Controversial issues, study of, local state- 
ments of policy, 87-83, 197-98; factual 
basis for, 196-201 ; application of prob- 
lem-solving skills, 247-51 
Counseling and pupil services, 116-18, 1S8 
County, see Community, local 
Creative expression, 157 
Critical thinking, as a component in citi- 
zenship education, 232-55 ; distinguished 
irom problem solving, 234 
Curriculum in citizenship education, com- 
munity participation in planning, 85- 
97, for individual school, 107-10; se- 
quential patterns in the social studies, 
170-81, 259, recognition of practice in 
citizenship as a phase of instruction, 
257-83 ; place of various school subjects, 
289-99, planning, 299-302, 357-58 

D 

Decision-making, a civic responsibility, 
232-33 ; an element m citizenship educa- 
tion, 233-34 

Delaware State Department of Public In- 
struction, 177 

Democratic ideals, necessity for instruction 
in, 20-21, 205-31, stated, 57-66, 335 
Democratic institutions, extension of, 43- 
46 

Democratic processes, learning of essen- 
tial, 21-22 , extension of, 43-46 
Democracy, defined, 54-55 
Demonstration projects, 187-89 
Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools, 174-75, 
273-77 


Detroit Citizenship Education Study, em- 
phasis on individual schools, 10S-1Q6, 
129; meeting emotional needs, 151-52, 
164, 212-13, problem -solving technics, 
236, 237, 255; objectives, 328, 360; eval- 
uation, 339-43, 360, 361, 362 ; described, 
363-66, 381 

Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools, 309, 
312, 321 

Developmental tasks, 149-50 
Differences, the right to be different, an 
American ideal, 64 

Documents in the democratic tradition, 
named, 55, 173, 176 
Dramatics, 187-89 

E 

Economic trends and institutions, wide- 
spread influence of, 25; knowledge of 
essential for citizenship, 25-2 6, 169; 
affected by population trends, 40—11; 
affected by American ideals, 65 
Education associations, 74 
Education, the right to, an American ideal, 
60-61, 192-93 

Elementary-school pupils, service activi- 
ties, 86; emotional needs, 146-47; intel- 
lectual learnings, 170-82, 293-94; activ- 
ity program, 184, attitude formation, 
223 ; work in committees, 241-42 
Emotions, meeting basic emotional needs, 
133-34, 146-66; needs defined, 147-51; 
understanding children, 153-58; adjust- 
ing program to meet needs, 158-64 
Evaluation of citizenship education, com- 
munity participation in, 86-89; in work 
of individual school, 104-107, 125-26; 
in developing attitudes, 229-30; meth- 
ods of, 325-62 ; direct vs, indirect evi- 
dence, 337-38; principles, 354-60 
Evanston Township High School, Illinois, 
87, 89, 98 

Extraturriculum activities, 298-99. See 
also Activity in service projects 

F 

Family, as a circle of citizenship, 135, 137 ; 
in developing attitudes, 206; in practic- 
ing citizenship, 259-63 
Federal Communications Commission, 311 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics, 35, 49, 50 

Field studies in community, 89-92, 189-92 
Financing program of citizenship educa- 
tion, 96-97, 387-88 

Freedom of the individual, an American 
ideal, 55-56 

Future Teachers of America, 195 
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187 _ , 
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Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Public Schools, 
113 
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H 

Hartford, Connecticut, Public Schools, 
276, 287 

Health service, 117, 118 
History and related knowledge, needed for 
understanding of American ideals, zi, 
in individual school program, 1 • 

in instructional program in general, 

204; in total curriculum program, 

Home, as a circle of citizenship, 135, 137, 
139 

Home economics, 259-63, 297 
1 

Ideals of American life, necessity f° r 
struction in, 20-21; stated and dis 
cussed, 51-66; developing loyalty to, 

205-31 ; as objectives, 336 
Illinois Curriculum Program, 106, U*, 

Indianapolis, Indiana, Public Schools, 91. 

121, 346-47, 361 . 

Informed citizenry, an American i e , 
60-61 , ,119 
Ithaca, New York, Public Schools, l u 

J . Q , 

Joint Council on Economic EducaUon, _ 
Justice, sense of, an American m » 
Juvenile delinquency, 152-53, loJ" 

Kansas, State College, Manhattan, 369; 
State Department of Public Ins > 

369 


369 . . 

Kansas Study of Education for _ CiUzen- 
ship, 206, 231; evaluation, 329, 
348-50; described, 369-72, 381-SZ 
Kentucky Legislature, 305, 321 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Public Schoo s, 
Knowledge and understanding, in 

of individual school, 119-21 ; m mstruc 
lion, 143-44, 167-204; function . of m 
citizenship education, 168-/0* - 
tial patterns, 170-82; teaching P 

durcs, 182-92; applied to controversial 

issues, 196-201; in formation ot » 
tudes, 223-25 ; in problem solving, i 
46 


Language arts, 295-96 

Leisure, use of, affected by technology, 31 

Library service, 117 

Life Adjustment Education, 109, 130, 289, 
321 

Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Schools, 191 
Los Angeles, California, Public Schools, 
344-4S, 361 

LOS Angeles County California, Pnbltc 
Schools, 200, 203, 309, 322 
Louisville, Kentucky, Public Schools, 200 
Loyalty, see Attitudes of loyalty 
Lunchrooms, 118, 268 

M 

Mathematics, 297 

Michigan, State Department o Pub ht. ^ 

program ofconservation'education, 278 

Music, 228-29, 298 

National Citizens' Commission for the 
National ^Council ^on^ Family Relations, 

National Ed^cation Association, Rescanrh 

eftizenship Committee 74 

NE C A u’rriSmDSve.o f p r me S n^"tri23,liO, 

NM, Department of Elemen, r School 

197, 203 . thc Social 

NEA, Nationa 1 Counalr^ citcJ , 103. 
Studies, 292* 322, > 202> 2 S3, 236. 

£5; 255. 270, 287, 330-31. 360.361; 
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Social Education cited, 108, 249-50, 255 , 
“How To Do It” series, 186, 203; bul- 
letin series, 264, 265, 288 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 152-53, 165 

Needs theory of emotional development, 
147-49 

Neighborhood community, as a circle of 
citizenship, 136, 137, 140, in practicing 
citizenship, 269-71 

New Rochelle, New York, Public Schools, 
270 

New York, New York, Public Schools, 
180, 204, 241, 255, 267, 268, 273-77, 
282, 288 

Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 
191 

Nonteaching school personnel, 74, 114 
O 

Objectives of citizenship education, com- 
munity participation in stating, 8S-86, 
identification of, 103-104; in terms of 
pupil behavior, 108, 168; in the instruc- 
tional program, 178-81; illustrative 
statements of, 326-36, 364, 368-69 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Public 
Schools, 87, 98 

Occupational trends and skills, affected by 
technology, 28; affected by population 
trends, 40-41 

Opportunity for self-realization, an Amer- 
ican idea), 62-63 

Owensboro, Kentucky, Public Schools, 222 
P 

Parent-teacher associations, in planning 
for citizenship education, 77; in organ- 
izing and carrying out program, 115, 
122 

Parents, representation in planning for cit- 
izenship education, 76-78 ; in using com- 
munity as a curriculum resource, 90- 
91 ; in developing program of the indi- 
vidual school, 101, 102, 114—15; in meet- 
ing basic emotional needs, 155 
Paris, Illinois, Public Schools, 222-23 
Participation in civic life, an American 
ideal, S8-S9 

Patriotism, see Attitudes of loyalty 
Patrol groups of pupils, 123-24 
Peer culture, 161, 219-23 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools, 
233, 255, 273-76 

Phoenix, Arizona, Public Schools, 123-24, 
190, 266 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools, 
276, 288 

Planning for citizenship education, com- 
munity participation, 84-97; for in- 
dividual school, 107-109 
Political trends and institutions, knowledge 
of essential for citizenship, 25-26 
Population trends, 33-42 
Port Arthur, Texas, Public Schools, 171, 
195, 204, 347-48, 362 
Practicing citizenship, see Activity in serv- 
ice projects 

Principals, 73-74, 110-12 
Problem-solving skills, need for by citi- 
zens, 21 ; in program of individual 
school, 121-22, 251-53; in instruction. 
143, 144, 232-55; meaning and syno- 
nyms, 233-34 ; steps in problem solving, 
234-37, 243—47 ; by the individual, 
238-39; by the group, 239-43; selection 
of problems, 243-45; formulating and 
testing solutions, 245-47; applied to 
controversial issues, 247-51 
Propaganda analysis, 246 
Psychology of attitude formation, 210-15 
Public relations in citizenship education, 
69-99 

Pueblo, Colorado, Public Schools, 114 
Pupils, in planning programs of citizen- 
ship education, 74-75. See also Student 
government 
Puppets, 157 

R 

Reason, dependence upon, an American 
ideal, 59-60 

Records of pupil development, 118, 157 
Religion, in relation to attitudes of lo>- 
alty. 208-209 

Representatives, choice of, characteristics 
of democratic processes, 44 
Responsibility, the accompaniment of free- 
dom, an American ideal, 61-62 
Richmond, California, Public Schools, 309, 
322 

Rural vs. urban comparisons in population 
trends, 36-39 
Russia, see Communism 

S 

St Paul, Minnesota, Public Schools, 90 
San Diego, California, Public Schools, 
194-95, 204 

Santa Barbara, California, Public Schools, 
273-77 
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Savannah, Georgia, Public Schools, 123 
Scarsdale, New York, Public Schools, 188' 
Schenectady, New York, Public Schools, 
73 

School councils, see Student government 


School Executive, 112, 130 
School— individual school— role in citi- 
zenship education, 100-30; development 
of program, 102-109; organization ol 
program, 110-16; program, J 1 ®” 26 * “ 
a circle of citizenship, 135-36, m, 
139-40; as an area for problem solving, 
251-53 ; in practicing citizenship, 263-69 
Schools as a topic of study in citizenship 
education, 192-96 


Science, 296-97 

Seattle, Washington, Public Schools, 77-78, 
88, 89, 98, 99 

Secondary-school pupils, emotional needs, 
146-47; growth in intellectual learnings, 
170-82, 294; vitalized learning, is*, 
attitude formation, 223-25 

Self-government, capacity for, an Ameri- 
can ideal, 58 

Sloan Foundation’s Project in Applied 


Economics, 95 

Social skills, learning of essential, 21-22, 
affected by technology, 30 

Social studies, value in citizenship 

lion, 21, 119-20, 167-204; curriculum 
sequences in, 170-82 ; in total curriculum 
program, 290-95 

Social trends and institutions, affected by 
technology, 31-33 ; affected by popu»- 
tion trends, 40-41 ; affected by American 
ideals, 65-66 

Socio-drama, 151, 189, 242 


Sociometrics, 156-57 

South Carolina State Department of Edu- 
cation, 309, 322 

Stanford Social Education Investigation, 
234, 255 

State, as a circle of citizenship, 136-37, 
140-41, 277-78 

State departments of education, 317 

Stephenson, Michigan, school-communit> 
program, 95-96 

Stockton, California, Public Schools, 345- 
46, 350. 362 

Student government, in individual ^hoo , 
124-25; in attitude formation, 22 l-.J. 
in problem solving. 252-53; in prac- 
ticing citizenship, 263-69 

Subjectmaltcr learnings, individual school. 
119-20; in instructional program as a 
whole, 167-204, 289-302 


Superintendent of schools, 70, 384 
Superior, Wisconsin, Public Schools, 185, 
204, 244, 255 


Symbolic observances, 120, 225-29 

Syracuse University, Itau-eU Graduate 


fairs, 366-69, 381 


l 

Talledega, Alabama, Public Schools, 121- 
22 

Teachers, classroom, in mobilizing school 
and community for citizenship educa- 
tion, 72-73; m planning, 107-109, in 
organizing, 112-14; in counseling, 117, 
clisroom atmosphere, US-19 S mectms 
hasic emotional needs, 140-66, In 
veloping knowledge and understanding, 
181-92 ; in developing attitudes of jloy- 

<*?>. 2,6 "sSis in 2 d 4 e 9-sf; W ta SSook 

s sSn,^v^^r 1 of p x.“' 

317; employment conditions. 318 19, 
salaries, 318; recruitment, 319 
Teachers College, Columbia University^ 
Stehoof Experimentation, 156, 166 

visual aids, 310-11 

Technological trends and institutions. 
TC Secl on citizenship education. 26-33 
Tennessee Legislature, 304-305, 322 

Textbooks mmluadon^ by ^ommunit) 

importance of, 302-J<U. _ nualitl oi. 
303-305 ; selection of. 305 jo 
T ransportation of school pupds. « 
Truth, love of. an American uicai. Sn-60 
Tu , .a, Oklahoma. Public Schools. 1.0 

United Sutcs. Co ” sr “;, 'of [be'clmul. 
ol Commerce. B“'“ u ^ 4 ,_ , 0 . |lc- 

93. 321 

Unixcnily City. Missouri. 1 uu-c ?< 

,9 * oli 
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V 

Vocational education, 297 
Volker Fund, 363, 369 
Voting, get-out-the-vote efforts, 19, 279- 
S1 

W 

Washington County, Maryland, Public 
Schools, 172, 244, 235 
Wayne University, 363 


White Plains, New York, Public Schools, 
265 

Whitmell, Virginia, Public Schools, 273-77 

World community, as a circle of citizen- 
ship, 137, 138-39, 142; in practicing 
citizenship, 281-83 

World tension, a threat to American 
values, 12-23 

Worth of persons, an American ideal, 55 
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THE CAPITOL ROTUNDA FRIEZE 


One of the ar, treasures of the nation, which has been Wewed by millions of 

American citizens, is the fresco painting f ce the frieze is 8 

the United S.atei .Capitol Three : hundred fee arcumferen^ , ^ 
feet 3 inches in height and is located 58 te 

was completed in June 1953. , , , . ere de- 

The first 15 panels, covering approximately 27 eei to ^ ^ seventh 

signed by Constantino Brumidi. The ™ y S “ t JJ y' death in 18 80. The seventh 

were executed by Brumidi himself fro Filinno Costaggini during 

was completed and the other eight were executed by Filippo Costagg 

. the period 1880 to 1888. The subjects are as follows. 

1. Landing of Columbus, 1492. . S2 1 

2. Entry of Cortez into the Halls of the Montezumas, 1521. 

3. Pizarro’s Conquest of Peru, 1533. 

4. Midnight Burial of De Soto in the Mtssiss PP , • 

5. Pocahontas Saving the Life of Captain John Sm. h, 1 .606 

6. Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Massachusetts, 

7. Penn's Treaty with the Indians, l682 ' 

8 . Settlement of the Plymouth Colony, > - ^ mi. 

9. Peace Between Governor Oglethorpe and the Indians, 

10. Battle of Lexington, 1775. , 1776. 

11. Reading of the Declaration of Independen , 

12. Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktowm 178 1815 . 

13. The Death of Tecumseh at the »» tIe ° . 1847 . 

14. Entry of General Scott into the City o * 

15. Discovery of Gold in California, 1848. . 

1 30 feet of the frieze, were 

The following subjects, covering in 1952 and 1953: 

designed and executed by Allyn Cox of New York City 

16. The Civil War. 

17. The Spanish-American War. 

18. The Birth of Aviation in the Unite • ^ ^ their native 

Bolh Brumidi and Costaggini received partial fall from the 

Italy. Brumidi's death is believed to have r ending with lh e Discovery 

scaffolding while working on the fresco. h f ieze but did not actua y 

of Gold in California, were intended to brQUght to completion 

do so, when, following his death, t eir ** vacan t. Designs submitted ur, "S 
by Costaggini in 1888, leaving 30 f eet 0 not approved, until acceptan 

the ensuing years to fill the vacant spa ^ 1052.1953. 

of the designs submitted by Allyn ox . Architect of the Capito , 

The foregoing information was P r °™ f th £ en d papers, and also used or 
David Lynn. The photograph reproduced was ta ken wi(h a panoram 

the drawings on the cover and ha •«* 1 f sca£ f 0 [d used by AH>n Cox c ° 
camera from the top of the 65-foot mov . ctc picture has been rna • 

pleting and restoring the frieze. No ot er Q f reproducing tin* um 

Yearbook Commission is grateful for the pmueg 
and valuable photograph. 
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